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PUBLISHERS* NOTE. 


This hooJc is entirely original. It is the work of a 
single author, who has made the subject of games a life-long 
study, who keeps in touch with all new games, and with changes 
in old games. He has written the description of each game ex- 
pressly for this book. 

The treatment is systematic and uniform. The description of 
each game begins with the apparatus and the players, and then 
follows the natural course of play, step by step, until the end. 
Each part of the game is described in a separate paragraph, and 
every paragraph is preceded by catch-words in heavy-faced type, 
so that the entire work is in the nature of. a dictionary, in which 
any part of any game can be found immediately. 

All technical terms are accompanied by a full definition of 
their meaning, and are printed in full-face type. 

All disputed points have been settled in an entirely original 
manner. Instead of taking any one person as an authority, the 
history of each game has been traced from its source to its 
present condition, and its rules have been carefully compared 
with those of other members of the same family. The times 
and the reasons for the various clianges have been ascertained,. 
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and the rules given are not only in strict accord with the true 
spirit of the game, but are based upon common sense and equity. 
When official laws for any game exist they are given in full. 
The list of technical terms is the most complete ever published. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The word **Hoyle** has gradually come to stand as an abbrevia- 
tion for an “Encyclopedia of Indoor Games.” The common 
expression, “played according to Hoyle,” usually means “cor- 
rectly played,” or “played according to the standard authorities.” 
The original Edmund Hoyle wrote on very few games, but his 
work was the first attempt to put together the rules for ^e 
most popular indoor games in one volume. Although Hoyle died 
more than a hundred years ago, his work has been constantly 
added to as new games came into vogue, which has led many 
to believe that he is the authority for games that he never heard 
of, such as pinochle and poker. 

Persons who have never given the subject much attention 
may be surprised to learn how little authority there is for the 
rules governing the majority of our popular games. If we 
except the table games, such as chess, checkers, billiards, back- 
gammon and ten pins, and such card games as whist, bridge, 
auction, and skat, all of which are regulated by well-defined 
codes of laws, agreed upon by associations of prominent clubs, 
to govern championship contests, etc., we have very few games 
left which are not played in different ways in various localities. 

This is undoubtedly because such games are learnt at the card 
table and not from books. A person who is shown a new game 
cannot remember all its details, some of which may not have 
been explained to him even. If he tries to teach it to others 
while his knowledge is in this imperfect state, he will naturally 
invent rules of his own to cover the points he has forgotten, 
or has never learnt, usually borrowing ideas from games with 
which he is more familiar. 

The pupils of such a teacher pass on to others the game 
thus imperfectly learnt, and in a short time we have a number 
of corruptions creeping in, and the astonishing part of it is the 
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insistence with which some persons will maintain that they 
alone have the right idea of the rules, just because so-and-so 
showed them the game, or because they and their immediate 
friends have “always played it that way.” 

This does not alter the fact that the fundamental principles 
of every game are known and can be readily found if one knows 
where to look for them. The author is in possession of several 
hundred works in various languages — English, French, German 
and Italian — on nothing but indoor games, comprising probably 
everything ever printed on the subject that is worth preserving. 

By tracing the history of a game and its development through 
the various books in which it is described, the game will always 
be found to belong to some distinct family, which has certain 
well-defined traits which must be preserved, no matter how much 
they may be altered in minor details. All games follow certain 
general principles, and the surest mark of error in the local 
rules of any game is inconsistency. 

Pinochle is a striking example of this. In many places the 
players will not allow the same cards to be counted twice in 
the trump sequence, so as to meld 190; but they will count 
them twice in four kings and queens. They insist on the rule 
of at least one fresh card from the hand for each additional 
meld in one case, but totally disregard it in another, as when 
they meld 240 for the round trip, instead of only 220. 

These local errors have crept into many of the Hoyles now 
upon the market, the works having probably been compiled from 
the individual knowledge of the author, limited by his experi- 
ence in a certain locality. Many of these works devote much 
space to a certain game, which is evidently the compiler's pet, 
and which is accurately described; while other and equally im- 
portant games are full of errors and omissions, betraying a 
lamentable want of care in consulting the literature of the 
subject 

While the author of this work does not believe it possible 
to compile a work that shall be universally accepted as the 
authority on all games, as a dictionary would be on spelling, he 
deems it at least possible to select what seems the most common 
usage, or the best rule, preserving the true spirit of the game,i 
and to describe it accurately and bring the whole up to date. 



THE WHIST FAMILY. 


The most popular card games of the present day undoubtedly 
belong to the whist family, which embraces all those played with 
a full pack of fifty-two cards, ranking from the ace to the deuce, 
one suit being trumps, and the score being counted by tricks and 
honours, or by tricks alone. 

The oldest and most important of the group is whist itself 
The game appears to be of English origin, its immediate parent 
being ruff and honours.'" This was an old English game in 
which twelve cards only were dealt to each player, the uppermost 
of the remaining four being turned up, for the trump suit. Who- 
ever held the ace of trumps could ‘"rufff’ or take in these four 
cards, discarding in their place any four he chose. . As the game 
developed into whisk, or whist, this ruffing feature disappeared. 
There was no stock, the four deuces being discarded from the 
pack instead. Twelve cards were dealt to each player, and the 
last was turned up for the trump. 

About i68ci a variation of the game known as “swabbers’* 
caihe into vogue. The swabbers were the heart ace, club jack, 
and the ace and deuce of trumps. The players to whom these 
cards were dealt were entitled to a certain share of the stakes or 
payments, independent of the play for tricks and honours. This 
variety olf the game did not long remain in favor, but gave way ta 
make room, for one of the most important changes, the restoration 
of the deuces to the pack, which introduced the feature of tho 
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odd trick. This took place early in the last century, and seems to 
have so much improved the game that attention was soon drawn 
to its possibilities for scientific treatment. 

About this time whist was taken up by a set of gentlemen who 
met at the Crown Coffee House in Bedford Row, London ; chief 
among whom was Sir Jacob de Bouverie, Viscount Folkestone. 
After considerable experiment and practice this little whist school 
laid down the principles of the game as being ; to play from the 
strong suit ; to study the partner’s hand ; never to force partner 
unnecessarily, and to attend to the score.” It is generally be- 
lieved that Edmond Hoyle was familiar with the proceedings of 
this set, and on their experiences based his celebrated Short 
Treatise on the Game of Whist,” which was entered at Stationers' 
Hall in London Nov. 17, 1742. 

The only works previous to Hoyle touching upon whist were the 
** Compleat Gamester ’’ of Cotton, which first appeared in 1674, and 
the Court Gamester,” of Richard Seymour, 1719. One of Hoyle's 
great points was his calculation of the probabilities at various 
stages of the rubber. This seems to have been looked upon as 
most important in guiding persons in their play, for we find that 
Abraham de Moivre, a famous mathematician, used to frequent 
the coffee houses, and for a small fee give decisions on questions 
of the odds at whist. 

Bath seems to have been the great rallying-point for the whist- 
players of the last century ; but the passion for the game soon 
spread all over Europe. In 1767 Benjamin Franklin went to 
Paris, and it is generally believed that he introduced the American 
variety of the game known as Boston, which became the rage in 
Paris some time after the war of independence. 

So popular did whist become in Italy that we find the boxes at 
the opera in Florence provided with card tables in 1790. The 
music of the opera was considered of value chiefly as, “ increasing 
the joy of good fortune, and soothing the affliction of bad.” 

A code of laws was drawn up about 1760 by the frequenters of 
White's and Saunders' in London. These seem to have remained 
the standard until Caelebs ” published, in iS5i,the code in use 
at the Portland Club. In 1863 John Loraine Baldwin got 
tosjether a committee at the Arlington, now the Turf Club, and 
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they drew up the code which is still in use all over the world for 
English whist. In the United States, laws better suited to the 
American style of play were drawn up by the American Whist 
League in 1891, and after several revisions were finally adopted, 
in 1893, as the official code for League clubs. 

The literature of whist saw its palmiest days at the beginning 
of this century. 7,000 copies of Bob Short’s Short Rules for 
Whist were sold in less than a year. Mathews’, or Matthews’, 
Advice to the Young Whist-Player,” went through eighteen 
editions between 1804 and 1828. After these writers came 
Admiral Burney, who published his Treatise” in 1821; Major 
A. [Charles Barwell Coles,] gave us his “Short Whist” in 1835. 
Deschapelles published his “ Traits du Whiste ” in 1839, but it 
gave little but discussions on the laws. “ Whist, its History and 
Practice” by Amateur, appeared in 1843. General de Vautr^’s 
“G^nie du Whiste,” in 1847. “ Caelebs ” [Edward Augustus 
Carlyon] wrote his “ Laws and Practice ” in 1851. Then in rapid 
succession came “Cavendish” in 1863, James Clay in 1864, Pole 
and “ Cam ” in 1865. Campbell-Walker's “ Correct Card ” in 
1876; Drayson's “Art of Practical Whist,” with its new theories 
of trumps ; Fisher Ames, “ Modern Whist,” in 1879 I ** Whist, or 
Bumblepuppy ? by “ Pembridge” [John Petch Hewby], in 1880 ; 
G. W. P. [Pettes], in i88r ; Proctor’s “ How to Flay Whist,” in 
1885 ; and the “ Handbook of Whist,” by “Major Tenace,” 1885. 
Then began the long list of American authors (Pettes has already 
been mentioned) : Foster’s Whist Manual,” by R. F. Foster, ap- 
peared in 1890 ; “ Practical Guide to Whist,’' by Fiaher Ames, in 
1891 ; Hamilton’s “Modern Scientific Whist,” in 1894, and in the 
same year, Coffin’s “Gist of Whist,” and “Foster’s Whist 
Strategy.” In 1895, Milton C. Work’s “Whist of To-day,” and 
“ Foster’s Whist Tactics,” giving the play in the first match by 
correspondence; and in 1896, Val Starnes’ “Short-suit Whist,” 
and Howell’s “ Whist Openings.” In 1897, Mitchell’s “ Duplicate 
Whist.” In 1898, Foster’s “ Common Sense in Whist,” and in 
1900, Fisher Ames’ “ Standard Whist.” Since then whist litera- 
tUrfe’ has given plhte to bridge. 

In periodical literature we find whist taken up in the pages of 
the “ Sjjorting Magazine ” in 1793. The London “ Field ” has had 
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a card column since December 6, 1862. Proctor’s work first ap* 
peared in “ Knowledge.” The “Westminster Papers devoted a 
great deal of space to whist games and “ jottings ” every month 
for eleven years, beginning in April, 1868. “ Whist,” a monthly 

journal devoted exclusively to the game, began publication in Mil- 
waukee in 1891 ; but gave it up when bridge supplanted whist in 
popular favor. 

Whist rapidly became a “newspaper game.” The New York 
Sunday Sun devoted two columns every Sunday to the discussion 
and illustration of moot points in whist tactics, and the analysis of 
hands played in important matches. In a series of articles begun 
February 23, 1896, this paper gave to the world the first systematic 
statement of the theory and practice of the short suit game. In 
1898 there were at least forty whist columns published in the United 
States. Two magazines devoted to whist and bridge were pub- 
lished, one in Boston and the other in New York. 

While the parent game has been pursuing this prosperous 
course, many variations have been introduced. One of the most 
radical changes in the game itself has been cutting down the 
points from ten to five, which occurred about 18 lo. Mathews 
mentions it in 1813 as having occurred since the publication of his 
first edition in 1804, and Lord Peterborough, the unlucky gambler, 
tor whose benefit the change was introduced, died in 1814. 
Another great change took place in America, where they played 
for the tricks alone, the honours not being counted at all. Turning 
the trump from the still pack was first tried by a Welsh baronet, 
and is mentioned by Southey in his “ Letters of Espriella.'’ This 
custom was revived for a time by the Milwaukee Whist Club, and 
is still sometimes seen in Europe under the name of “ Prussian 
Whist." 

Altogether we can trace nineteen games which are clearly 
derived from whist. Duplicate, Drive, and Progressive whist are 
simply changes in the arrangement of the players and in the 
methods of scoring. Prussian whist introduces the cutting of the 
trump from the still pack. Dummy and Double-dummy are simply 
whist with a limited number of players, necessitating the exposure 
of one or more hands upon the tabic. The French game of Mort 
h dummy with a better system of scoring introduced. Favourite 
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Whist simply changes the value of the tricks in scoring, according 
to the trump suit. Cayenne and Bridge introduce the first changes 
of importance. In Cayenne, the dealer and his partner have the 
privilege of changing the trump from the suit turned up; in 
Bridge they name the trump suit without any turn-up, and play 
thehandsas at dummy. In Boston, and Boston de Fontainebleaui 
in addition to making the trump suit instead of turning it up, 
further departures are introduced by naming the number of tricks 
to be played for, allowing the player to take all or none without 
any trump suit, and by ' spreading ’ certain hands, without allow- 
ing the adversaries to call the exposed cards. French and 
Russian Boston are simply varieties of Boston. Solo Whist is an 
attempt to simplify Boston by reducing the number of proposals 
and the complications of payments, and eliminating the feature of 
* spreads.* Scotch Whist introduces a special object in addition 
to winning tricks — catching the ten of trumps ; that card and the 
honours having particular values attached to them. This variety of 
whist may be played by any number of persons from two to eight ; 
and its peculiarity is that when a small number play, each has 
several distinct hands, which must be played in regular order, as 
if held by different players. Humbug Whist is a variety of double- 
dummy, in which the players may exchange their hands for those 
dealt to the dummies, and the dealer may sometimes make the 
ftrump to suit himself. German Whist is played by two persons, 
and introduces the element of replenishing the hand after each 
trick by drawing cards from the remainder of the pack until the 
stock is exhausted, Chinese Whist is double-dummy for two, 
three, or four persons, only half of each player's cards being 
exposed, the others being turned up as the exposed cards are got 
rid of in the course of play. 

All these varieties have been entirely supplanted and over* 
shadowed by bridge. When they play whist at all, thg English 
think there is nothing better than the original whist, counting 
honours, and playing to the score. The Americans think Duplicate 
superior to all other forms, especially when two tables are enW 
gaged, and four players are opposed by four others for a specified 
number of deals. We are inclined to agree with Clay that the 
French game of Mort is ** charming and highly scientific.'* He 
lays English dummy is a “ very slow game." 
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Whether it is because the game > has been found ' slow/ or 
because its more attractive forms are little known, it is certainly 
true that writers on whist pay little or no attention to dummy. 
The English authors mention it only in connection with laws and 
decisions. No American text-book makes any allusion to the 
game, and there is no reference to it in the American Whist 
League's code of laws. 

In the first edition of this work, written in 1895, the author 
ventured to prophesy that the day was not far distant when dummy 
would supersede all other varieties of whist among the most expert 
players ; either in the form of the charming Mort or the fascinating 
Bridge. Very few persons who have played either of these games 
sufficiently to appreciate their beauties care to return to the platitudes 
of straight whist. 

At that time, bridge was unknown in America except to the 
members of The Whist Club of New York and their friends. In 
the short space of ten years it grew to be the card game of the 
world ; but in spite of its present popularity it had its defects, and 
in time was gradually but surely supplanted by a game that allowed 
all four, players to bid for the privilege of naming the trump 
suit and playing the dummy^s cards in combination with their own. 
This is Auction Bridge, which originated in this way. 

The first text-book on bridge was a little leaflet printed in Eng- 
land in 1886, which gave the rules for ** Biritch, or Russian Whist/’ 

Boax ” came out with a little ‘‘ Pocket Guide ” in 1894, followed 
by “The Laws of Bridge” in 1895. The Whist Club of N. Y, 
published the American laws of bridge in 1897, and “ liadsworth” 
came out with the English laws in 1898. In the following year, 
X899, Archibald Dunn, Jr., gave us “ Bridge and How to Play It,” 
and John Doe published “Bridge Conventions/’ A* G. Hulme- 
Beaman’s “ Bridge for Beginners ” appearing in the same year. 
In 1900, “ Foster’s Bridge Manual” appeared in America, reprinted 
in England under the title of “ Foster on Bridge.” 

In the years following, text-books on bridge came from the press 
by the dozen, the most notable authors being Dalton and “ Helles- 
pont” in 1901 ; Elwell and Robertson in 1902; Street and Lister 
in 1903, Many of the writers already mentioned published later 
and more complete works, embodying the results of time and 
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-experience. Foster’s Self-playing Bridge Cards were brought out 
in 1903. Elwell’s “Advanced Bridge” appeared in 1904 and Fos- 
ter’s “Complete Bridge” in 1905. 

While bridge has never been such a popular “newspaper game" 
.as whist was in America, it has been much more so in England. 
Articles on bridge, for beginners chiefly, were published in 1905 
.and 1906 by the San Francisco Call, Pittsburgh Post Despatch, 
•Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, Chicago Journal, St. Paul Des- 
•patch, Milwaukee Journal, Baltimore American, Houston Post, 
Indianapolis Star, and the N. Y. Globe. These were all edited 
'by R. F. Foster. 

About 1910 it became the fashion not to play spades, it being 
•considered a waste of time to play a hand for such a small amount 
as 2 points a trick, so the dealer was allowed to score 2 for the odd 
•and 4 for honours, regardless of how the cards were distributed, 
the hand being abandoned. The objection to this practice was 
that many hands were worth much more than 2 points, and in 
some cases the spade make would have gone game at the score. 
This led to the practice of playing “royal spades,” which were 
:played at 10 and then at 9 a trick, sometimes with a penalty of 20 
uf the declarer failed to make the odd. 

About 1903, three members of the British civil service, in a 
lonely hill station in India, conceived the idea of bidding for the 
^privilege of naming the trump, and called it “Auction Bridge." A 
letter to the Daily Mail in London described it as a game for three 
players only, and it was more than two years before it was tried 
•out as a game for four persons at the table. 

Early in 1906, R. F. Foster described the game for four players 
■in a series of articles in the New York Sun, putting it in the appen- 
dix to his “Foster’s Complete Bridge,” in the 1906 edition, and giv- 
ing talks on the game’s advantages at various card clubs; but 
bridge players were apparently satisfied with the game they had, 
and it was nearly two years before auction bridge really came into 
vogue. By 1910 it had completely supplanted bridge in public 
favor. 

The great disparity in the values of the suits as then played 
practically confined the bidding to the hearts and royal spades. 
'This soon brought about another change, which was to raise 
•fhe values of all the suits except spades and to cut down the 
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nO'trumper. This was done in 1912, and made it possible for any 
suit to go game on the hand. The spade suit then had a double 
value, 2 and 9, which was finally abolished in I9i7» the 2 being 
dropped. 

About this time attention was attracted to the hopelessness of 
weak hands offering any defense against high-scoring slam hands. 
To remedy this, the nullo was introduced. This was a bid to lose 
tricks, forcing the adversaries to win the number named by the 
nullo player, so that if he was successful each trick under seven 
counted 10 for him. The bid ranked between spades and no-trumps. 
Although popular for a year or two, it was never officially adopted. 

For a time the new game, with the established trick values or 
clubs 6, diamonds 7, hearts 8, spades 9, and no-trumps 10, was 
called Royal Auction, the higher value of the spades being often 
declared as “lilies.” With the complete abandonment of the spades 
at 2, this distinction was unnecessary and the game is now known 
simply as Auction Bridge, or Auction. 

A form of contract bridge first made its appearance about 1921, 
borrowed from the European game of plafond, but was short lived. 
In 1927 The Whist Club of New York brought out a new system 
of scoring for contract, making clubs and diamonds 20; hearts and 
spades 30, and no-trumps 35, game being 100 points. A rubber won 
in two consecutive games counted 700. If it took three games, 500. 
As soon as either side won a game it was “vulnerable,” and entitled 
to larger bonuses and greater penalties. 

In 1932 the scoring was again changed, no-trumpers being alter- 
nately 30 and 40, so as to cut out the only “5” on the score sheet, 
making three no-trumps, 30-40-30 a game, 100. At the same time 
the bonuses for grand slams, bid and made, were increased to ISOO' 
and 2250 respectively, and the scale of penalties for failure to fulfill 
contracts were made larger. In this game it was possible to score 
3340 points on one hand by calling and making a grand slam at no- 
trumps with four aces in one hand and a game-in to no-game. The 
frequency of these big scores, against which there was usually nO’ 
possible defense, was a great objection to the game which was 
corrected under the new laws of 1935. 

Several variations, such as for less than four players, have been 
introduced from time to time, descriptions of which will be found 
in the text. 
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The parent of this popular family of games is “straight'^ bridge, 
in which the dealer or his partner must make the trump, their 
opponents having nothing to say about it except to double the 
value of the tricks. The dealer’s partner is always the dummy, 
and either side may score toward game by making the odd trick 
or more. Auction bridge, in which the privilege of making the 
trump is bid for, the highest bidder playing the hand with his 
partner as dummy, regardless of the position of the deal, and 
his side being the only one that can score toward game, the 
adversaries scoring nothing but penalties in the honor column 
if they defeat the contract, is a development. 

Straight Bridge is practically no longer • played, having been 
completely superseded by Auction Bridge, or simply Auction, for 
which the final revision of the official laws in 1917 settled upon 
what is called “the new count,” for the values of the tricks, giving 
to each player at the table the privileg:e of bidding for the right 
to name the declaration on which the hand should be played. 

There are now several variations from auction, governed chiefly 
by differences in scoring, such as contract and plafond. The 
preliminaries, however, such as the ranks of the cards and suits, 
cutting for partners, choice of seats, order of dealing, the rank 
of the bids, are the same in all three games. The laws govern- 
ing irregularities are also similar, so that a description will 
apply to any until we come to the scoring. The general term 
“Bridge’^ is applied to all three. 


AUCTION, CONTRACT, OR PLAFOND 

CARDS. Bridge is played with a full pack of fifty-two cards, 
ranking A K Q J 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2, the Ace being the highest 
in play for all purposes, whether in cutting or in play. Two 
packs should be used, the one being shuffled while the other is 
dealt. The still pack marks the position' of the next dealer. The 
suits outrank one another in the order of clubs, diamonds, hearts,- 
spades, no-trumps; clubs being the lowest and no-trumps the 
highest. In suits, the A K Q J 10 are honors; in no-trumps, 
the four aces. 
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MARKERS. In spite of many attempts to invent an acceptable 
mechanical bridge marker, nothing better has so far been found 
than pencil and paper. In some cases each player keeps his own 
record of the score, which leads at the end to many disputes and 
disagreements. If one person keeps the score in figures large 
enough for all to see, it stands as official if not disputed before 
the next deal is completed. 

PLAYERS, Bridge is played by four persons, and the table is 
complete with six persons. When there are more than four 
candidates for play, the selection of the four is made by cutting. 
These cut again for partners, and the choice of seats and cards. 

CUTTING. The usual method of cutting for partners, etc., at 
auction, is to shuffle the cards thoroughly, and “spread" them 
face doA/mwards on the table; each candidate drawing a card, and 
turning it face upwards in front of him. The four cutting the 
highest cards playing the first game, or rubber. 
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The four having been selected, the cards are again shuffled and 
spread, and partners are cut for; the two lowest pairing against 
the two highest ; the highest of the four is the dealer, and has the 
choice of cards and seats. His partner sits opposite him, and the 
next higher cut has the choice of the remaining seats. 

TIES. As between cards of equal value in cutting, the spade 
is the highest, then hearts, diamonds next, and then clubs, 

POSITION OF THE PLAYERS. The four players at the 
bridge table are indicated by letters; A and B are partners, 
against Y and Z; Z always represents the dealer, who always 
makes the first bid, A being the second bidder, Y the third and B 
the fourth. 
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DEALING* The cards having been properly shuffled the dealer, 
Z, presents thm to the pone, B, to be cut. At least four cards 
must be left in each packet. Beginning at his left, the dealer 
distributes the cards one at a time in rotation until the padc is 
exhausted. When two packs are used, the dealer’s partner shuf- 
fles one while the other is dealt, and the deal passes in regular 
rotation to the left until the rubber is finished. If no one makes 
a bid the deal passes to the next player. 

IRREGULARITIES IN THE DEAL* If any card is found 
faced in the pack, or if the pack is incorrect or imperfect, the 
dealer must deal again. If any card is exposed in any manner; 
or if more than thirteen cards are dealt to any player, or if the 
last card does not come in its regular order to the dealer, or if the 
pack has not been cut, there must be a new deal. Attention must 
be called to a deal out of turn, or with the wrong cards, before 
the last card is dealt, or the deal stands. 

There are no misdeals. Whatever happens the same dealer deals 
again. Minor irregularities will be found provided for in the laws. 

The cards being dealt, each player sorts his hand to see that he 
has the correct number, thirteen; and the player or players keep- 
ing the score should announce it at the beginning of each hand. 

If a player other than the dealer causes a card to be exposed, 
the adversary on his left may examine the cards already dealt to 
him, and may decide whether or not there shall be a new deal. 
If not, the player keeps the exposed card. 

STAKES* The stake may be a unit, or for so much a lOO. At 
contract it is usually in hundreds. The average value of a rubber 
at auction is a trifle less than 400 among good players. At plafond 
about 450. At contract it is nearer 900, but some rubbers run 
into 3000 or more. It is usual for each of the losing partners to 
pay his right hand adversary. 

MAKING THE TRUMP. The dealer begins by passing, or 
naming any one of the four suits, or no-trumps, for any num- 
ber of tricks he pleases up to 7. Each player in turn to the left 
.then has the privilege of passing, bidding higher, or doubling. 
Wlien three players in succession pass a bid or a double, it is known 
as the Winning Declaration or Contract, 

In order to understand the principles that govern the players 
in their declarations, one should be thoroughly familiar with the 
values attached to the tricks when certain suits are trumps. The 
first six tricks taken by the side that has made the winning 
declaration do not count. This is the “book,” but all over the 
book are called “odd tricks” and count toward making good on 
the contract, according to the following table: 
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AUCTION BRIDGE SCORING. 

Schedule of 1934. 

Clubs, each trick over the book is worth 6 points 

Diamonds, each trick over the book is worth 7 points 

Hearts, each trick over the book is worth 8 points 

Spades, each trick over the book is worth 9 points 

No-trumps, each trick over the book is worth 10 points 

These values may be doubled or redoubled. 

Game is 30 points, made by trick scores only. 

In addition to the trick scores there are certain Bonuses, which 
are all scored above the line, as honors : 

4 honors in one hand, in any suit: 80 points. 

4 aces in one hand at no-trumps: 100 points. 

Little slam, winning 12 out of 13 tricks: 50 points. 

Grand slam, winning all 13 tricks: 100 points. 

Winning 2 consecutive games, or 2 out of 3 ; 250 points. 

Doubling does not affect any of these. 

Making a doubled contract, 50; redoubled, 100. 

Each trick over a doubled contract, 50 ; redoubled, 100. 

THE PENALTIES. For failure to make the contract, each 
trick, sq; doubled, 100. For the first revoke, the loss of two 
actual tricks. For any further revokes by the same side, 50 points 
each. Tricks taken as revoke penalties count just as if won in 
play. There are no revokes on the 12th or 13th tricks. 

PLAFOND SCORING. 

Schedule of 1934. 

Trick values are the same as for auction, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, re- 
spectively, for each trick over the book. 


The bonus for fulfilling any contract is 50 points 

The bonus, for each trick over the contract is .... 50 points 

The penalty for each undertrick is lOO points 

All the foregoing may be doubled or redoubled. 

4 honors in one hand in any suit loo 

4 honors in one hand, 5th in partner's 150 

5 honors in one hand in any suit 200 

4 aces in one hand at no-trumps 200 

Little slam, even if not bid 100 

Grand slam, even if not bid 200 

For winning first game by either side lOO 

For winning second game and rubber 400 

For a game in an unfinished rubber 150 

Doubling does not affect any of these. 
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CONTRACT BRIDGE SCORING 
Schedule of 1935. 

Clubs or Diamonds, each trick over the book, 20 points 
Hearts or Spades, each trick over the book, 30 points 

No-trumps, ist trick, 40 points 

No-trumps, 2nd and subsequent tricks, each,* 30 points 

* Note that 3 odd is 100; 4 odd, 130; 5 odd, 160; 6 odd is 190; 
and 7 odd is 220 at no-trumps. 

These values may be doubled and redoubled. 

Game is 100 points, made by trick scores only. 

Any side winning a game becomes “vulnerable,” or “game in.” 


4 honors in one hand, any suit, are worth, 100 

5 honors, or 4 aces at no-trumps, are worth, 150 

Little slam on Declarer’s 1st game (no game in), 500 
Little slam on Declarer’s 2nd game (game in), 750 

Grand slam on Declarer’s ist game (no game in), 1000 
Grand slam on Declarer’s 2nd game (game in) 1500 

Winning the rubber in two consecutive games, 700 

Winning the rubber in two games out of three, 500 


Doubling does not affect any of these. 

Each trick over the contract, undoubled, usual values. 

But if doubled, no game in, 100. If game in, 200. If redoubled, 
no game in, 200. If game in, 400.,^ 

For the first revoke by adversaries, take two tricks. For any 
further revokes by the same side, one trick. There are no revokes 
on the 1 2th or 13th tricks. 

PENALTIES, for failure to fulfill the contract: 

No game in (not vulnerable) Game in (vulnerable) 

1 down, 50; doubled, 100 100; doubled, 200 

2 down, 100; doubled, 300 200; doubled, 500 

3 down, 150; doubled, 500 300; doubled, 800 

4 down, 200; doubled, 700 400; doubled, 1100 

5 down, 250; doubled, 900 500; doubled, 1400 

6 down, 300; doubled, 1100 600; doubled, 1700 

7 down, 350; doubled, 1300 700; doubled, 2000 

8 down, 400; doubled, 1500 800; doubled, 2300 

9 down, 450; doubled, 1700 900; doubled, 2600 

If a rubber is abandoned unfinished, a game won is 300. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE SCORE. As will be seen from the 
foregoing schedules, the differences in the values of the tricks 
makes no change in the number of tricks required to win the game 
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from zero. Five clubs or diamonds, which are called the Minor 
Suits; four hearts or spades, which are Major Suits^ or three 
no-trumps. In Contract, the score is very important. 

With a partial score toward game, usually called a Stub, the 
situation changes. With 20 up, usually expressed as “20 nil,"' for 
no game in; or '%ame and 20,” it will take four in a minor suit 
or three in a major suit, and -still three in no-trumps, to reach 
game. With 30 up the only change is that two no-trumps will 
reach game. With 40, two in anything but a minor suit will reach 
game. With 60 up it takes one no-trump or two in any suit. The 
most advantageous stub at contract is 70, as one in anything but 
the minor suits goes game. It is in order to get this stub of 70 
that good players will take chances on calling two no-trumps 
(40 + 30 = 70), when three is out of the question and even two 
is a gamble. 

THE VALVE OF THE FIRST GAME in auction is an equity 
of 150 points toward the ultimate winning of the rubber, plus the 
minimum of 30 points for actual trick score. In plafond it is 
about 250, plus the minimum value of a game, which is 86. At 
contract, it is 420, plus 100 for game, 520. 

How much to risk by overbidding, to prevent these scores, fre- 
quently requires careful judgment, according to the state of the 
game scores, especially in contract. If neither side is a game in, 
it may be worth while to risk being down 500 to save the first 
game. If one side is a game in to no game, the rubber game 
will be worth a minimum of 820 points, and their opponents can 
afford to go down three tricks doubled, 500, to save it. Some will 
risk a “set’^ of 700, but that is usually considered a little too much 
to pay, as the rubber is not exactly ^‘saved,” but only postponed. 
Two consecutive games^ must still be won to *'save’^ it, after 
paying 700 to postpone it. 

SLAMS. These are more valuable in plafond than in auction 
and more valuable in contract than in either. In auction, slams are 
scored whenever a sufficient number of tricks has been made to 
cover the contract, even if the final bid was only one or two odd. 
It is not necessary to contract for the slam, or even the game, 
in order to win it. At plafond the same rule applies ; but at contract, 
slams must be bid to be scored. 

HANK OF THE BIDS. In order to overcall a previous bid, 
whether of the partner or the opponent, the bidder must undertake 
to win the same number of tricks in a suit of higher value, or 
a greater number of tricks in a suit of lower rank, such as 4 
clubs over 3 spades. Players should restrict themselves to the 
same form of expression throughout, and all bids, even passing, 
must be made orally and not by gesture. 

Let us suppose this to be the bidding: The dealer, Z, begins 
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with “No bid/’ second player. A, says, “I pass,” or simply 

fourth player, B, 
The dealer, starting on the second round, says. 
Two clubs, supporting his partner’s declaration. Next player, 
A, who passed the first time, says, “Two spades.” Both Y and 
B pass, but the dealer, Z, says, “Three clubs.” 

Suppose A doubles three clubs. Y passes and B says, “Three 
no trumps.” As will be explained presently, doubling does not 
aixect the value of the declaration in bidding, so three no trumps 
overcalls three clubs doubled. Z, A and Y all pass, so three 
no trumps becomes the winning declaration and B is the de- 
clarer, A being the dummy, with Z to lead for the first trick. 

In this example, had the bid been left at three clubs, doubled 
or not, that would have been the winning declaration, and the 
partner who first named that suit, Y, would be the declarer, Z 
being the dummy, although Z actually made the highest bid. It 
IS only when the two players that have both named the winning 
suit are not partners that the higher bidder becomes the declarer. 

If all four pass without a bid, the deal is void, and the hands 
are thrown in. The next player to the left deals the next hand, 
and with the other pack. 


DOUBLING. No player may double his partner, but he may 
redouble an opponent who has doubled. All doubling must be 
st^rictly in turn, like any other bid. Doubling does not affect 
the value of the bids, but simply doubles the value of the tricks 
or penalties when they are scored at the end of the hand. Sup- 
pose A bids two spades and Y doubles. B can take A out with 
three clubs, because, so far as the bidding goes, two spades, if 
doubled, are worth no more than two spades undoubled. 

Any overcall annuls the double, or redouble. Suppose A says 
two hearts, Y doubles, B redoubleSj and Z says two spades. The 
doubling is all knocked out, and if A were to go three hearts 
and get the contract, hearts would be worth only normal value in 
scoring unless Y doubled all over again. A double reopens the 
bidding, because it is classed as a declaration, allowing the 
player’s partner, or the player himself in his turn, to take him- 
self out of the double by bidding something else. 
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BIDDING THE HANDS. 


OBJECT OF THE GAME, whether it is auction, plafond or 
contract, the object of the partnership is to secure the right to 
play the dummy, regardless of which individual player becomes 
the declarer and which the dummy, as the declarer’s side is the 
only one that can score toward game. Any bid is an undertaking 
to win as many tricks over the ^‘book” as are named in the bid. 
Unless a player has some pretensions to being able to win those 
tricks, with normal assistance from his partner, he is simply 
borrowing trouble, and laying himself open to serious penalties. 

VARIOUS BIDS. Bids fall naturally into diiferent classes. A 
Free Bid is the first call made by any player at the table, and is 
so called because no previous bid is forcing him to say anything 
to protect himself. Defensive bids, sometimes called Following 
bids, are those that over call an opponent. Supporting bids increase 
the partner’s contract.^ Take-out bids shift from the partner’s de- 
nomination to something else. Pre-emptive bids aim to shut out 
the opponents, or to show the partner that the hand is good for 
nothing unless that suit is the final selection for the trump. Sec- 
ondary bids are made after having passed up an opportunity to 
make a free or following bid. 

ARTICOISfS. In addition to these conventional bids, there are 
certain artificial bids, which do iiot mean what they say, and which 
could not, by any stretch of the imagination or exercise of common 
sense be understood by the other players, especially the partner, 
without some previous understanding. Some call them “conven- 
tions” but this confuses them with the established conventions of 
bidding and play which have been long recognized and are quickly 
learnt from observation ; such as leading the king from ace-king and 
others, and following the king with the ace to deny the queen. It 
has been found necessary to coin a name for these artificial conven- 
tions, so we shall call them “articons” derived from Artificial, and 
Conventions. 

FREE BIDS. As any bid undertakes to win some majority of 
the tricks to be played for, the bidder should have more than his 
share of the cards with which tricks should be won if he gets the 
declaration; or which should be good for a certain number of 
tricks, if he is left to play on the defensive. This double object 
must be always back of a free bid, or it is unsound. This requires 
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a thorough understauding of the values of certain cards in combina- 
tion with other cards, under different conditions. The first es- 
sential of a good player is ability to judge the value of a hand, no 
matter which of the three games; auction, plafond, or contract, he 
is playing. 

As all these games are bidding games, certain cards vary in value 
according to the opposition they meet with from the adversaries, or 
the support given by the partner. 

PLAIN SUITS. In the opening bids there are no such things 
as trumps. All four suits are plain suits. The mere calling of a 
suit by any player does not make it the trump, no matter how many 
cards he may hold in that suit. Such suits are trumps only in the 
optimistic imagination of the caller. They cannot be trumps until 
not only the partner but the opponents have consented to them as 
such. 

This being so, all free bids must be based on the value of the 
cards in plain suits. As no plain suit can be depended on to go 
rotmd more than twice if the opponents have a trump suit to stop 
it, we come to the first principle of free bids. They are first of all 
Defensive ; that is, the cards must be of value no matter which side 
eventually gets the declaration, or what the trump suit may be, or 
no-trumps. 

In the preliminary calling, all suits start with the value of the 
two top cards. If they are cards that may, or should, or will^win 
the first or second round of the suit, they are called Quick Tricks. 
Cards that are not available until the third round, such as suits 
headed by Qs or Js, cannot be regarded as quick tricks. _ 

There are only four combinations of valuable quick tricks : 

A-K A-Q A, or K-Q K x 

2 154 I 

But as soon as partners agree upon a trump suit, the three top 
cards of all suits drop into the honor class, with these bidding 
values, as the suits may go round three times or more: 


3 


2 

1V2 

I 

% 

AKQ 

AKJ 

AQJ 

AKx 
AQ 10 1 
KQJ 

AQx 

A J 10 
KQio 

Ax X 
KQx 
KJ 9 

Kxx 

QJx 


The trump suit agreed upon, we have still another class of values, 
the Long Cards, giving us three divisions in all: 

The two Top cards are Quick Tricks. 

The Three top cards are honor tricks. 

Quick Tricks I 

A K I Q I XX 
Honor Tricks iLong Cards 
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A normal share of the 13 cards in each suit would be 3^4 for each 
of the 4 players. As the ^ is impossible, a player must hold 3 or 
less, or more than 3. All over 3 are^ long cards. As every hand 
must have one long card somewhere, it has a value as soon as the 
trump suit is agreed upon by the holder. If any suit has less than 
3, the hand as a whole must have just that many more long cards 
than the one that every hand starts with. 

The rule for counting long cards is to add i to the number of 
cards any suit or suits is short of 3, Suppose dummy holds any 
one of these distributions and agrees with his partner that spades 
should be trumps: 


S — X X - X 
H— X X * 

D — ^x X X - X 

C — ^X X X 

2 long cards. 


S — ^x X X - X 
H — X * 

D — ^x X * 

C — ^x X X - X X 
3 long cards. 


S — X X X - X 

>lC )|C 5|C 

D — X X X - X 

C — ^x X X - X X 

4 long cards. 


In the dummy hand, it does not matter where these long cards' 
are, they always have the same value in all suits, ^ a trick each. 
In the declarer’s hand, they are worth a 54 in plain suits; and a 
full trick in the trump suit. 

Long cards have no value except in the hands of declarer and 
dummy when it comes to the play ; but they may be counted on as 
assets in prolonging the bidding after a trump suit has been agreed 
upon, whether opposed or not. In contract, they are most important 
in helping to reach the limit value of a hand, as the limit must be 
bid to be scored toward game. 


DEFENSIVE VALVES. As every free bid must have defensive 
values of some kind, and all original calls are made on quitk tricks, 
it follows that the bidder should have something above average, as 
he is not obliged to bid if he has nothing worth calling on. There 
are 4 aces, 4 kings, 4 queens, 4 jacks, and 4 tens in the pack. An 
average hand would be one of each, and it would still be just aver- 
age even if the five cards were all in one suit. 

If they are in different suits, the most they can produce is two * 
quick tricks; A-K in one suit; or A-Q in one suit, K-x in another; 
or A in one suit, K-Q in another ; or A in one suit, K in another and 
Q in a third ; K and Q in different suits being regarded as equal to 
both in the same suit. Analysis of 1,000 deals has shown them to 
be slightly better for defense if divided, as they break into two of 
the declarer’s high-card sequences. 

Unless a player has better than 2 quick tricks, he has no ad- 
vantage over any other player. To be above average he should 
have at least 254 quick tricks, and that has come to be universally 
recognized as the minimum for a free bid, except with certain 
classes of freak hands. A king better than average will fulfill this 
requirement, but it does not follow that every hand containing 254 
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quick tricks should be a bid, especially when a game in, because the 
first bidder does not know’ what strength he may find against him. 

For a free bid, his hand should meet two conditions : If he names 
a suit it must be what is called a Biddable Suit; and, he should be 
prepared to say something more if he does not like his partner's 
response. 

The majority of the quick tricks— or any of them — ^need not be in 
the suit called ; but they must be in the hand as a whole. Suits of 
only four cards must be stronger than five-card suits to be biddable. 
These are the standard minimums. 


4 Cards 
A Q X X 
A J lo X 
K Q X X 


5 Cards 

K X X X X 

Q lo X X X 
Any 6 cards. 


Such hands as the following are not sound free bids, even if they 
contain Q.T. (quick tricks) and a biddable suit. 


S— ‘A Q 10 X X 
H— X X 
D — A XXX 
C— X X 


S — K J X X X 
H — X X 
D — X XXX 
C— A K 


A free bid should always be prepared to say something more after 
the partner has been heard from, if the adversaries pass. This is 
specially important in order to fit in with the modern practice of 
'never leaving the partner in with a one bid in suit. This is called 
Ofie-orer-Ofic, and if the take-out is not more than one in suit, 
such as one heart over one club, the original caller is supposed to 
be able to bid again. If it is more than one in suit, or is one no- 
trump, he may pass. 

Take these two examples, which are minimums : 

S — A Q J X X S — X X 

H— X H— K J X X X 

D — K J 10 X X D — ^A K X 

C— X X C— Q 10 X 

In the first, if partner goes to two hearts, or clubs, when you 
start with one spade, you can show your second suit. If he calls 
one no-trump, you can pass. In the second case, if he ovcrcalls 
your one heart with one spade, you can go to no-trumps. If it is 
the adversary that bids, and partner passes, say nothing. You have 
shown the limit of your defense, 2j4 Q.Ts. 

With hands stronger than 2 ]^ quick tricks, there is no hurry 
about bidding two or three. If yop know your partner is not going 
to leave you in with a bid of one in suit, you can show your strength 
by rebidding, or going to no-trumps, according to what he sayi^. 
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KEBWDING should be limited to more than 2^ quick tricks. 
To rebid a suit because it has an unusual number of rags in it is 
assuming that it will be the trump, in spite of the fact that your 
partner does not like it, or refuses to support it, and at the same 
time is confusing your partner, who will never know, when you 
rebid, whether it is on rags, or on quick tricks. Take these two 
examples : 


S — ^x X X 
H— A J 10 X 
D— A K X 
C—K X X 
Dealer 


S — ^A K Q X X 
H— K Q X X X 
D — -none 
C— A Q X 
Partner 


The dealer bids i heart. His partner 2 spades, having 3 Q.Ts. 
outside hearts. Instead of assisting the spades, the dealer rebids 
his hearts to show Q.Ts. His partner can name the cards, as 
they have not agreed on a trump suit. They must be quick tricks ; 
A-K of diamonds, heart A, and club K ; so the partner bids seven 
no-trumps. No other call will show the club K. 

Playing one-over-one, the partner might call one spade, as the 
dealer would have to keep the bidding alive. 

TAKE-OUTS are usually made to deny partner's suit, but are 
frequently used to show where the weight of assistance lies. If 
the dealer calls one heart, for instance, his partner might call one 
spade with four to the A-K-Q, nothing in the minor suits, even if 
he had four hearts. He can assist the hearts later. If the partner 
holds 3 Q.Ts. outside the dealer's suit, it is usual to jump the bid, 
such as in the above example. The same jump occurs in no- 
trumpers, which see. 

TWO BIDSy as free bids in suit, are usually to show that the 
hand is good for nothing unless that suit is the trump, having no 
defensive values. It should be good for 8 playing tricks. The two- 
bid is extensively used in articon systems. 

THREE BIDS in major suits ask partner to go game if he has 
an ace. Four Bids in minor suits must be good for four odd, that 
is, the hand must contain ten playing tricks. They are called Pre- 
emptive^ to head off adverse calling, and ask for an ace. Weak 
pre-emptive bids shut out no one but the partner. 

POSITION AT THE TABLE* It is no longer thought neces- 
sary for the fourth hand to be stronger than for any other position 
at the table, to open the bidding. The modern idea is that the 
dealer's is the dangerous position, and that fourth hand has three 
weak hands that have been heard from. Many good partial scores 
are won by fourth hand calls. 

DEFENSIVE, or FOLLOWING BIDS, are usually made on as 
little as Q.Ts. Some sort of defense must be made while it is 
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cheap, or it may be too expensive later. Any five-card suit is worth 
showing, but four-card suits are usually better kept back, imless to 
ask a lead. In many hands it is evident that the dealer’s bid will not 
be left in by third hand, and a lead may be important. 

THE CONVENTIONAL DOUBLE by second hand is not made 
with any idea of defeating the contract, but asks, or rather com- 
mands, the partner to call his best suit. The doubler is supposed to 
hold at least- three Q.Ts., but the majority of those who use this 
articon double do so to get rid of the responsibility of calling. 
The weakness of this^ defense is that the doubler never knows how 
good his partner’s suit may be, or whether he would have called it 
if he had not been forced to do so. Analysis of this articon has 
shown it to be a loser in the long run. With 3 Q.Ts. it is invariably 
better to bid the suit. 

The rules for this articon are that the doubler’s partner shall 
not have made a bid, and that the call which is doubled is not more 
than two in suit, or one in no-trumps. Under all other conditions 
the double is for penalties. 

**SYKES,^^ This is an abbreviation of “psychic” and refers to 
calls that are intended to disconcert the adversaries, as by creating 
an impression that the syke bidder has a certain amount of strength 
in a suit in which he actually has nothing at all. There is usually 
a retreat if the stratagem is uncovered. The origin of syke bidding 
was in calling a suit second hand to a no-trumper, with nothing in 
the suit called, but enough in another suit, with the lead, to set a 
no-trumper if the adversaries could be tempted to go too far, which 
they invariably would do with the syke suit well stopped. 

THE PARTNER. Using the terras dealer and partner to apply 
to all that follows relating to the first caller and the player opposite 
him, the first thing for the partner to do is to agree upon the suit 
suggested for the trump. The dealer expects his partner to hold at 
least four small cards of the suit, or three to as good as the queen. 
Old style auction players, who never call on less than five cards, 
are supposed to be satisfied with three small, or as good as queen 
and one, but that is unsound opposite possible 4-card suit calls. 

If the partner has what is called “normal” trump support, he pro- 
ceeds to see what can be done with those cards. Holding four 
trumps he counts on ruffing any 2-card suit once; any singleton 
twice, and any missing suit three times. With only three trumps 
he reduces this estimate a trick for each of the three situations. 

ASSISTS. The next step is to see how many Playing Tricks 
his hand contains. This is arrived at by counting the honor 
tricks in all suits at the values already given for the three top cards, 
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TEE FIVE RULE. 


and an^ long cards, and to count any A, K or Q of the dealer’s 
suit as a full trick, as it is a trick the dealer, expects to lose and 
will not lose. 

THE FIVE RULE, For each time that the dealer bids his suit, 
deduct I from 5, and raise with the remainder. Thus if the dealer 
calls one heart, i from 5 is 4, and the partner must have 4 playing 
tricks to raise once. If he has not so many and the dealer rebids 
his suit, that is 2 bids from 5, the partner can raise with 3 playing 
tricks. 

On the other hand, for every “playing” trick the partner holds, 
he deducts 2 from the total and bids the remainder. If he has 4, 
he bids 2 hearts if the dealer starts with r. If he has $ playing 
tricks, he calls 3 hearts ; if he has 6 tricks he calls 4 hearts. 

This is simply a rough and ready rule, and when it seems to carry 
the bidding too high, as into the realms of slams, most players 
deduct one trick for safety. Here are some examples. The dealer 
calls one spade in each case. All contract calling. 

S— Q XXX S— Q XXX S— A K 10 x 

H— X * * H— * * * H— K X X 

D — A K X X X D — ^x XXX D — * * * 

C — ^x X X C — ^x X X X X C — A K X X X X 

tricks 6 tricks tricks 

In the first example, partner calling game, it was allowed to 
stand. The dealer made five odd. In the second example, the 
dealer bid a spade, second hand four hearts; dealer's partner four 
spades, and the dealer six spades. Player on dealer's right went to 
seven hearts to save the rubber. The dealer went to seven spades 
and made it by a finesse. In the duplicate game twelve players 
passed up this hand, and six hearts were made on the four bid. The 
third example made the grand slam easily. 

THE DECLARER counts his hand in the same way as soon as 
the trump is agreed on, except that he counts all his long trumps 
at a full trick each; nothing for ruffing. Note that the partner 
never counts for ruffing two different suits. 

Take these examples : dealer calling one of a suit. 


S — ^A Q J X X 
H— K Q J X 
D — ^x X X 
C — X 


S — ^x X 

H— K Q 10 X 
D — ^x X 

C— A Q ib X X 


S — 10 X X 
H— K T 
D— K Q 10 
C— A K Q 10 X 


In the first case, dealer called one spade ; second hand two clubs ; 
partner two spades, showing 4 playing tricks. Dealer now counts 
his hand on the agreed trump suit ; 454 in spades ; 2^/2 in hearts — 
7 to add to partner's 4, and calls game in spades. Note that it is 
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useless to ask a partner to bid any more, as the rule is for him to 
bid The Full Value of An Assist at once. 

In the second case,' dealer bid one club ; second hand one diamond ; 
partner one spade (denying normal assistance in clubs). As this 
is a one bid, dealer shifts to hearts, calling two. Partner bids 4, 
showing 6 playing tricks with hearts trumps. In the third case 
dealer called one club; second hand two spades; partner 4 clubs, 
showing 6 playing tricks. Dealer counts his own hand for 6 ^ and 
bids six clubs, which he made. 

' SECONDARY BIDS occur when both partners have passed the 
first round.^ If one has passed and the other has called, any re- 
sponse is either a denial or an assist, if not a second pass. Sec- 
ondary bids are usually made on hands that have one long or strong 
suit, but not enough Q.Ts. to justify a free bid as dealer. The fol- 
lowing are examples, all dealer’s hands ; 

S — Q J X X X X X S — A X X S — Q x x 

H — ^A X X H — ^A X X X X H — x x 

D — X X D — K X X D — ^A 10 x x x x x 

C — ^x C — ^x X C — X 

The first example is not strong enough for a two-spade bid. 
Second hand bid a club, dealer^s partner passed, third hand bid two 
hearts, dealer two spades. 

, The second example is not a sound free bid in hearts, even with 
Q.Ts., neither is it a no-trumper; but is a yery good assisting 
hand, or secondary bid, if the adversaries start anjrthing and partner 
passes. 

In the third example, second hand called one club; third hand 
passed and fourth hand called two spades. The dealer bid three 
diamonds; second had rebid the clubs, calling four, and fourth hand, 
with six spades to four honors, K-Q-x in diamonds bid the little 
slam in spades. 

The dealer led his ace, dropping partner’s jack, partner trumped 
the second round, and the dealer’s queen of trumps was a sure trick 
to put the declarer down two tricks. 

It is very important, especially in contract, for players to make 
due allowance for any bids that are not free bids, or answers to 
free bids. Following bids should always be discounted as probably 
not worth more than Q.Ts. Denials, if they are shifts to an- 
other suit, and only enough to be take-outs, are in the same class. 
All secondary bids are in the nature of prospective sacrifice calls, 
with little but hope behind them. 

This is frequently important in assisting any of these bids. With 
5 or 6 playing tricks to assist a following bid, deduct a full trick, 
eallw ^2 or 3 only as a raise. 
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PLAYING THE HANDS. 


OJPJBNIKO JjJSADS* The position which we have first to 
consider is that of the eldest hand, who sits on the declarer’s left. 

Selecting the Suit to Lead. If your partner has de- 
clared a suit, lead the best card you hold of it, regardless of 
number, unless you have an ace-king suit of your own, in which 
case lead the king first and have a look at dummy. If partner has 
not declared anything, lead your own suit. With high cards not 
in sequence, such as ace-queen, king-jack, or even queen-ten, in 
every suit but trumps, lead the trump. 

There is a great^ difference between playing against a trump 
declaration and against no-trumpers ; because in the first case the 
leader is opposed to unusual trump strength and his object must 
be to make what he can of his winning cards, before the declarer 
gets into the lead and discards his weak suits, so as to be ready 
to trump them. But in the second case, there being no trumps, 
the leader’s object should be to get a suit established against the 
dealer, if he can, and the longer the suit is, the better. The 
dealer’s strength in a no-trumper is usually scattered, and he may 
often be^ found with a weak or missing suit, which is generally 
the suit in which the eldest hand or his partner is long. 

We shall first consider the leads against trump declarations, 
because they are more common and arc also the more useful. If 
a player makes a trump-hand lead against a no-trump declaration, 
he will not do nearly so much harm as if he make a no-trump- 
hand lead against a trump declaration. For^ that reason, if a 
player cannot master both systems of leading, it is better for him 
to learn the leads against trumps than those against no-trumps. 

Mules for Leading High Cards. With such a suit as 
A K Q 2, no one need be told not to begin with the deuce. 
'Whenever a player holds two or more of the best cards of a 
suit he should play one of them. If he holds both second and 
third best, plaj^ing one of them will force the best out of his 
way, leaving him with the commanding card. 

The cards which are recognised by bridge players as high, are 
the A K Q J 10, and if we separate the various combinations 
from which a player should lead each of them, a study of the 
groups so formed will greatly facilitate our recollection of them. 

. In the first group are those containing two or more ^ of fjie 
best cards. In this and all following notation, the exadt sizd of 
any card below a Ten is immaterial. 
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So far as trick-taking- is concerned, it is of no importance which 
of the winning cards is first led; but good players lead the King 
from all these combinations in order that the partner may be in- 
formed, by its winning, that the leader holds the Ace also. 

In the second group are those containing both the second and 
third best, but not the best. 
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The King is the proper lead from these combinations. If it 
wins, the partner should have the Ace; if it loses, partner should 
know the leader holds at least the Queen. 

Both these groups, which contain all the King leads, may be 
easily remembered by observing that the King is always led if 
accompanied by the Ace or Queen, or both. Beginners should 
follow this rule for leading the King, regardless of the number of 
small cards in the suit. 

There is only one combination from which the Queen is led, 



4^ ^ 


4. 4. 
4. 4. 


when it is accompanied by the Jack, and there is no higher card of 
the suit in the hand. Whether the ten follows the Jack ornot, does 
not matter. With any two high cards in sequence, the lead is a 
high card when playing against a declared trump. 

The J^ack is never led except as a supporting card. It is always 
the top of the suit, and the suit is usually short. The object of 
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making such an opening is to avoid leading suits headed by two 
honours which are not in sequence. These are good Jack leads:; 



The Ten is led from one combination only : - 


The Ace should not be led if it can be avoided ; but it is better 
to lead it from suits of more than four cards, so as to make it at 
once. If the Ace is accompanied by the King, the King is the card 
to lead, not the Ace. If the Ace is accompanied by other honours, 
such as the Queen or Jack, it is better to avoid opening the suit, 
unless you have five or more cards of it. But if you do lead a suit 
headed by the Ace, without the King, be sure that you lead the 
Ace, when playing against a trump declaration, or you may never 
make it. 

All such combinations as the following should be avoided, if pos- 
sible, as more can be made out of them by letting them alone ; — 


But with three honours, A Q J, the Ace should be led, 

Rules for Leading Short Suits. It will sometimes happen 
, that the only four-card suit in the leader’s hand will be trumps or a 
suit headed by honours not in sequence, which it is not desirable t^ 
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lead. In such cases, if there is no high-card combination in any of 
the short suits, it is usual to lead the highest card, unless it is an 
Ace or King.^ Many good players will not lead the Queen from a 
three-card suit, unless it is accompanied by the Jack. All such 
leads are called forced^ and are intended to assist the partner, by 
playing cards which may strengthen him, although of no use to the 
leader. The best card should be led from any such combinations 
as the following : — 



Small-card L/cads. If the suit selected for the lead does 
not contain any combination of high cards from which it would be 
right to lead a high card, good players make it a rule to begin with 
the fourth -best, counting from the top of the suit. This is called 
the “card of uniformity,” because it indicates to the partner that 
there are remaining in the leader’s hand exactly three cards higher 
than the one led. 

Should the player be forced to lead any of the undesirable com- 
binations shown on the last page, he would begin with the Ace if he 
held it; otherwise he would lead the fourth-best. In each of the 
hands shown this would be the four, and this card would be led, 
even if there were five or six cards in the suit. From this hand, 
for instance, the five is the proper lead : — 



Mules for leading Second Mound. If the leader wins the 
first trick, having the best of the suit in his hand, he should follow 
with the winninig card ; but if he has several cards which are equally 
winning cards, he should lead the lowest of them. This is an in- 
dication to the partner that the card led is as good as the best; 
therefore the leader must hold the intermediate cards. When a 
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King wins, your partner knows you have the Ace, if he does not 
hold it. Then tell him what he does not know, that you have the 
Queen also. 

Suppose you have led the King from these combinations : — 



Your partner knows you have the Ace, because your King wins. 
From the first, go on with the Jack, which is just as good as the 
Ace, but tells your partner you have not only the^ Ace but the 
Queen, still in your hand. From the second, go on with the Queen, 
the card your partner does not know, which tells him you still have 
the Ace, hut not the Tack. If you have not the Queen, you will 
have to go on with the Ace, and your leading the Ace will deny 
the Queen. 

If you have not the best, lead one of the second and third-best, 
if you hold both : — 




From the first of these, having led the King, if it wins, go on with 
the ten, whether you have any smaller cards or not. From the 
second, if the King wins, go on with the Jack, which denies the ten, 
but tells your partner you still have the Queen. No mistake is 
more common among beginners than leading a low card on the 
second round, on the assumption that the partner must have the 
Ace. If you have led from King and Queen only, you must go on 
with the fourth-best ; because you have not both the second and 
third-best. This fourth-best is the card that was the fourth-best 
originally. Having led the King from this : — 
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10^0 
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o o 
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0 
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the card to follow the King is the six, if the King wins the first trick. 


The Eourth~hest. From any combination of cards, if you 
have not the best, or both the second and third-best, in your 
hand for the second round, lead your original fourth-best. From 
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. all the following, the proper lead on the second round would be the 
fourth-best, in each case the four of the suit : 
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Leading Tmynps^ A trump lead is sometimes adopted 
when all the plain suits^ are bad ones to lead away from, such 
as A Q, or A J, or K J in each and no length. If a player holds 
high cards which are not in sequence, such as the major tenace, 
ace and queen, it is very probable that the declarer holds the king. 
By refusing to lead such suits, and waiting for them to come 
up to the tenace, the declarer's high card may be^ caught and 
a valuable trick saved. When a good player opens his hand with 
a trump, right up to the declaration, his partner should lead his 
best supporting cards boldly up to dummy’s weak suits. 

The Done Leads. When the pone gets into the lead, if 
he does not return his partner’s suit, he sliould open his own 
suits according to the rules already given for all the high-card com- 
oinations. If he has no high-card combination, it is usually better 
for him to lead some card that will beat Dummy than to lead his 
fourth-best. Suppose he wishes to lead a diamond, in which he 
holds Q ro 8 4 3; Dummy having the 9 and 6 only. It is better 
to lead the ten of diamonds than the fourth-best, because if the 
declarer does not follow with an honour, your partner will not have 
to sacrifice an honour to keep Dummy from winning the trick with 
the 9. 

After the opening lead, when Dummy’s cards are exposed, the 
knowledge of his cards may change theaspectof the game greatly; 
but the proper cards to lead to and through Dummy will be better 
understood in connection with the play against no-trumpers. 

No-trump LeadSm The chief difference in the leads against 
no-trumpers is, that there is no hurry to make your aces and 
kings, the chief thing being to make some of the smaller cards 
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good ior tricks. When you are long in a suit, if you lead out the 
winning cards first, your partner may have none to lead you later 
on, and if you cannot make every trick in the suit before you lose 
the lead, you may never make anything but your one or two high 
cards. 

The difference in the leads at no-trump is covered by a very 
simple rule ; if you have only two honours in sequence, do not lead 
either of them, but begin with the fourth-best, even if your honours 
are the Ace and King. But if you have three honours in the suit, 
two of them in sequence, always lead an honour against a no- 
trump er. 

The exception to this rule is, that when you are so long in the 
suit that you may catch some high cards with your high cards, you 
lead them first. With six or seven in suit to the A K, for in- 
stance, lead the King, on the chance of dropping the Queen. With 
seven in suit headed by the Ace, lead the Ace, but never with less 
than seven without the King. With six in suit, you may lead the 
King from K Q, without either Jack or lo; but with less than six 
in suit never lead the King from K Q unless you have the lo or 
the J also. 

THIRD HAND TLA F. The leader’s partner must do his 
best to inform his partner as to the distribution of his suit. The 
method of doing this is entirely different when there is a trump 
from that which is adopted when there is no trump. In the first 
case, all your partner wants to know is, who is going to trump his 
suit if he goes on with it. In the second case, what he wants to 
know is his chance for getting his suit cleared or established. 

With a Trump, When third hand makes no attempt to win 
the trick, either because his partner’s or Dummy’s tard is better 
than any he need play, he plays the higher of two cards only, the 
lowest of three or more. This is called playing down and out. 
Suppose third hand holds 7 and 2 only, and the lead is a King. 
The 7 is played. The leader goes on with the Ace, denying the 
Queen, and the third hand plays the deuce. If the Queen is not in 
the Dummy, the declarer must have it. In any case, the leader 
knows that if he goes on, his partner, the third hand, can trump 
that suit. With three cards, the lowest falling to the first round, 
followed by a higher card, will show the leader that the third 
hand still has another of that suit. Many players use this echo 
to show the queen, when the king is led. 

It is not necessary to play down and out with an honour^ because 
the leader can read the situation without it. Suppose third hand 
holds the J 5. He plays the 5 to the first round, because one of 
his two cards is an honour. The leader goes on with the Ace. and 
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the Jack falls. Now fhe third hand must havfe-the Queen or no 
more, and no matter which it is he can- win the third round, with 
the Queen or with a trump. 

Against No-Trumpers^ When there is no trump, the third 
hand uses what is called the Foster echo. This consists in 
playing always the second-hest of the suit, when no attempt 
IS made to win the trick. Suppose the leader begins with the 
King. Third hand holds lo 8 7 4, and plays the 8. This marks 
him with only one card higher than the 8, and is a great exposer 
of false cards played by the declarer. 

On the second round, the rule is, always to keep the lowest card 
of the suit until the last. If third hand held four originally, 10874, 
his play to the second round is the 7, keeping the 4. If he held 
10 8 7 only, his play to the second round would be the 10, keeping 
the 7. This makes it clear to the leader how many and what he 
holds. 

JBLigh Cards Third JECandm When th.e third hand,; tries to 
win his partner’s lead, he does so as cheaply as possible. That i^, 
holding both King and Queen, he plays the Queen, not the, King. 
If his cards are not in sequence, he should always play the best he 
has. With Ace and Queen, for instance, he must. play the Aqeif 
the King is not in the Dummy. To play the Queen would be to 
throw it away if the declarer has the King. If the leader has the 
King, third hand gets out of his way by giving up the Ace. 

FOSTER’S ELEVEN’ RULE, In trying to win tricks, as 
cheaply as possible, third hand may often be guided by the EleWn 
Rule, which can be applied to any lead of a small card. 

By deducting from eleven the number of pips on any low card 
led by his partner, the pone may ascertain to a certainty how mhny 
cards there are higher than the one led^ which are hot iri the 
leader’s hand. This rule, which was invented by R^ F.. Foster in 
1881, in connection with the game of whist, is now used by every- 
one with any pretensions to being a bridge player. The rule itself 
is this : — 

When the eldest hand leads any card which is not, ah honour, 
deduct the spots on it from eleven. From the remainder thus found, 
deduct the number of cards, higher than the one IM; which are 
not in your own hand nor in Dummy’s in that suit. This final re- 
mainder is the number of cards which are in the declarer’ s hand 
which are higher than the card led. The principal thing to remem- 
ber is, that it is only the cards higher than the one led that you 
need trouble about. To illustrate : — 
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FLAYING AGAINST DUMMY. 


. Suppose you are third hand, and your partner leads the seven of 
dubs, Dummy lays down the Q 9 2, and you hold A J 3, thus : — 



Leader 


Dummy 



Third hand. 



Deducting seven from eleven, you find it leaves four. These 
four cards, higher than the one lead, are all in sight, Q 9 in Dummy ; 
A J in your own hand, therefore the declarer cannot have any card 
higher than the seven. If he has, your partner’s lead is not his 
fourth-best, as you will see if you lay out the cards. 

JtBTUltNlNG SUITS. When the third hand returns his 
partner’s suit, he should lead the higher of two cards, and the low- 
est of three, unless he has a card which will beat anything Dummy 
may hold in the suit, in which case he should atwuj/s heat 
Dummy. 

FLAYING AGAINST DUMMY. Some ofthe fine points 
in bridge arise in situations which require a careful consideration 
of the Dummy’s cards. 

There are three great principles in playing against Dummy : 

1st. Lead through the strong suits, and up to the weak. 

2nd. Do not lead through a fourchette. 

3rd. Do not lead up to a tenace. 

These rules must not be blindly followed in every instance* They 
are simply general principles, and some of the prettiest arise 

from the exceptional cases* 

Leading Through Dummy. The eldest hand, when he does 
not deem it advisable to go on with his own suit, may be guided in 
his choice by the strength or weakness of certain suits in Dummy’s 
hand. The play against Dummy is especially important at no trumps. 
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If Dummy remains with one or two small cards of a suit that 
has been led, and you have the best, play it on the second round.- 
Dummy’s play is evidently for the ruff, and if the declarer has not 
the second best, your partner has. 

If you have King, and only one or two small cards. Dummy 
leading Queen from Q lo x x, play your King. You cannot save 
yourself; but you may make the 9 good in partner’s hand. If 
you have three or more small cards, do not play the King, for 
either partner or the declarer must be short in the suit. So if 
Dummy leads Jack from J 10 and others, play the King with a 
short suit. If partner has Queen you establish it ; if not, you 
cannot make a trick in the suit. 

With short suits it is usually best to cover an honour with an 
honour; but with several small cards, such as K x x x, Dummy 
leading a singleton Queen, you should pass- 

With K 10 X, Dummy having J and others, play honour on 
honour ; small card on small card, whichever Dummy leads. 

It is often important for the second hand to cover with what is 
called an imperfect fourchettem A true fourchette is the card 
immediately above and below the one led ; such as K J over the Q, 
or Q 10 over the J. An imperfect fourchette is the card above the 
one led, and another next but one below it ; such as K 10 over a 
Q led, or Q 9 over a J led. Covering forces the opponents to play 
two honours to win one^trick, and will often make an intermediate 
card good in your partner’s hand. 

THIBD HAND PLAT. In addition to the methods of 
echoing on the partner’s leads of high cards in the suit first 
opened, third hand must be ready to adapt himself and his play to 
any change of suit and will require constant practice in putting 
himself in his partner’s place, asking himself what the object is in 
leading certain cards through Dummy’s hand. The inferences 
from the conventional leads should be sufficiently familiar to need 
no further explanation ; but even good players occasionally over- 
look indications that partner holds certain cards. For instance.: 
A leads a small card ; Y, Dummy, holds Q xx, and plays Q. You* 
play the King and win the trick. This marks not only the Ace,’ 
Jack in partner’s hand; because the declarer would not 
play a twice guarded Queen from Dummy’s hand if he had the 
Jack guarded himself. 

False cards should be avoided by the third hand as much as 
possible. The declarer will give your partner enough to puzzle over 
without your adding to the confusion. There are some exceptions 
in trumps. For instance: You have K Q x ; Dummy has A J x x,« 
and your partner leads. Unless Dummy plays Ace. you should 
put on the King, and change the suit. 
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DISGAEDING, 


EJSrCOUItAGIKG DISC AMDS. In order to distin^ 
guish between discards from weakness and those from strength, 
many players use what is called an encouraging card. This is 
anything higher than a six, if they have protection in the suit, 
or want it .led. A player with an established suit, and A 8 2 of 
another suit, for instance, would discard the 8, to encourage his 
partner to lead that suit and put him in. In case there is no card 
higher than the six, the reverse discar dis used. With A 4 2, 
the play would be the 4 and then the 2. Some use this reverse 
or encouraging card to induce the partner to continue the suit he 

is leading. 

THJE DECLAItBB’S JPLAT. The chief difference be- 
tween the play of the Dummy and partner, and that of their ad- 
versaries, is that there is no occasion for the former to play on 
the probability of partner’s holding certain cards, because a 
glance will show whether he holds them or not. There is no 
hoping that he may have certain cards of re-entry, or strength 
in trumps, or that he will be able to stop an adverse suit, or any- 
thing of that sort, for the facts are exposed from the first. In- 
stead of adapting his play to the slowly ascertained conditions of 
partner’s hand, the declarer should have it mapped out and de- 
termined upon before he plays a card. He may see two courses 
open to him; fo draw the trumps and make a long suit, or to 
secure such discards as will give him a good cross-ruff. A rapid 
estimate of the probable results of each line of play, a glance at 
the score, and his mind should be made up. Several examples 
of this, foresight will be found in the example hands. 

Another point of diflference is, that the declarer should play 
false 'cards whenever possible. He has not a partner who, if he 
plays ’ the King, might jump to the conclusion that he can trump 
a feiiit,' of has not the Queen. The more thoroughly the adver- 
saries are confused, the greater the advantage to the declarer, 
especially iii the end game. 

. Witft a Trump. When the winning declaration is a suit for 
trumps, the declarer’s first consideration upon getting into the 
lead must be -whether or not to lead trumps. As a rule, the trumps 
shotddbe led. at' once, so as to exhaust the adversaries ; but there 
ire .exceptional cases, the principal ones being : — 

po not lead trumps from the strong trump hand if it would be to 
your advantage to put the other hand in the lead with a plain suit, 
^0 as to let the trump lead come from the weaker hand to the 
stronger, as when a finesse in trumps is desirable. 

Po not lead trumps if you have no good plain suit, and can 
ipakeimore triqks by playmg for a cross-ruff, 
i Po' natJe^d trumps if the. weaker hand can trump some of your 
losing cards first. It often happens that a losing trump can 
be used to win a trick before trumps are led. 
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At JNo-tru'inp. The declarer's first care in a no-trumper must 
be to select the suit that he will play for. Four simple rules cover 
this choice ; — 

1. Always lead from the weak hand to the strong if the suit is 
not already established. 

2. Play for the suit in which have the greatest number of 
cards between the two hands, because it will probably yield the 
greatest number of tricks. 

3. If two suits are equal in number, play for the one in which 

you have the greatest number of cards massed in one hand. That 
is, if you have two suits of eight cards each, select the one that has 
six of those cards in one hand, in preference to the suit with four 
in each hand. , • 

' 4. Everything else being equal, play for the suit which is shown 
in the Dummy, so as to conceal from the adversaries as long as 
possible the strength in your own hand. 

A suit is said to be established when you can win e very- 
remaining trick in it, no matter who leads it. As it is very impor- 
tant that the hand which is longer in the suit should be able to 
lead it without interruption when it is established, good players 
make it a rule always to play the high cards from the shorter 
hand first, so as to get out of the way. With Q 10 and threie 
others in one hand, K J and one other in the other hand, the play is 
the K and J from the short hand, keeping the Q 10 in the long hand. 

If there is any choice, that suit should be selected which con- 
tains the longest sequence, or the sequence with the fewest breaks. 
It should be noticed that the sequence need not be in one hand; 
for it is almost as valuable if divided, and it is especially advanta- 
geous to have the higher cards concealed in the declarer’s hand. 
Its continuity is the chief point. For instance : Declarer and 
Dummy hold between them one suit of K J 9 7 5 4 3, and an- 
other ofQJ 10987 5*. The latter should be selected, because 
two leads must establish it. 

Finessing* This is a very important part of the strategy of the 
game for the dealer. The adversaries of the dealer never finesse 
in bridge ; but the dealer himself relies upon finessing for any extra 
tricks he may want* 

A finesses is any attempt to win a trick with a card which is. not 
the best you hold, nor in sequence with it. Suppose you have Ace 
and Oueen in the hand which is longer in the suit and lead from 
the shorter hand a small card. If you play the Queen, that is a 
finesse, because you hope to take a trick with it, although the Kin^ 
is against you. 

It is usually bad play to finesse when there are nine cards of the 
suit between the two hands, dealer's and Dummy’s, because there is 
a good chance that the card you -wish to finesse against may •fall.' 
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ILLUSTRATIVE AUCTION HANDS. 

Z is the dealer in both instances, but Y makes the winning 
declaration, so that B leads for the first trick. The first hand is 
straight auction; the second is “contract.” The underlined card 
wins the trick and the card under it is the next one led. 
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In the first example the dealer, Z, bids a heart. A says one 
spade and Y two clubs. This bid of Y’s denies any support for 
his partner’s hearts, but shows a supporting minor suit, ^ in case 
Z is strong enough to go on with^ the hearts. B bids two 
spades as he can stop the hearts twice and ruff the clubs. Z 
cannot pursue the hearts, but shows his supporting minor suit, 
bidding three diamonds. This says to Y, “Go no trumps it 
you can stop the spades.” When A passes, having bid his hand 
on the first round, Y goes two no trumps and makes gam^e. B 
leads the top of his partner’s declared suit, and A leads a fourth 
round, hoping to get in with the club jack. At tricks 8 and 9, 
B signals control in hearts. A keeps the protection m clubs to 
the end and saves a trick by it. Y keeps two clubs in dummy, 
so that if club is led, he will have one to return after he has made 
his diamonds. . . . . . . 

In the second example, Z bids a heart, which Y denies with one 
spade. This Z denies with two diamonds, which Y denies with 
three clubs, and Z bids 6ve. B leads H Q, and K wins. SmaU 
trump led, and J finesse holds. D 9 led, and finesse loses to K. 
Small spade led, Y plays small and dummy trumps. Leads C K 
and 6. Y wins and leads D 2 . Finesse of lo makes three diamonds. 
Now H A, a trump and S A win the game, five odd. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE AUCTION HANDS. 

Two illustrations of the use of the conventional double. Z is 
the dealer in both hands, but B is the final declarer, so that Z 
leads. The underlined card wins the trick and the card under it is 
the next one led. 
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^ In the first illustration, Z deals and bids a heart, which A doubles, 
showing that he has a no-trumper, but is weak in hearts. Y 
passes and B bids two diamonds, as he is not long enough to call 
the spades. Z goes to two hearts, A to three diamonds, which all 
pass. 

Z may as well lead another heart, as the declarer can ruff dummy 
if he does not. A leads a small spade, so as to get the finesse in 
trumps and then leads another spade to get out of dummy’s way. 
After catching the king of trumps, there is no hurry about catching 
the ten, it being more important to discard the losing hearts on the 
spades. If Y trumps the spades, B can over-trump. After dis- 
carding the hearts and picking up Y's trump, the ace of clubs is 
the only trick lost. Five odd. Game. 

In the second illustration, Z deals and bids no-trump. Instead 
of bidding two no-trumps, A doubles to get a suit bid from B, 
Y bids two spades, which he would have done whether A doubled 
Of not. B passes, as the take-out relieves him from bidding on four 
small hearts. He could double, to show two stoppers ; or he could 
have gone two no-trumps ; or he could have bid the hearts. When 
he passes, A doubles two spades, to insist on a bid from B, who 
says three hearts. 

Having so many re-entries, Z leads his own suit, clubs. The 
finesse holds. In leading trumps, B keeps high ones in each hand. 
After picking up the trumps, B clears the diamonds; trumping the 
clubs himself and letting dummy trump the spade and make the 
diamonds, five odd and game. 
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DEFENSIVE CALLING. 

i A widely accepted rule for the second hand is to put in a follow- 
ing bid when holding at least Q.Ts. and a 5-card suit; one trick 
at least, being in that suit. But there are many cases in which the 
score modifies all rules. If the dealer^s side has a stub, and a small 
bid wiU put them game, something must be done to coax them to- 
overcall their hands, because even the first game of the rubber is 
worth an equity of much more than the trick score, whether the 
game be auction^ or plafond, or contract. ^ ^ 

In many cases second hand knows, from his holding in the 
dealer’s suit, that third hand will take it out. This gives second 
hand two opportunities; to show the suit he would like his partner 
to lead in ca^e third hand eventually becomes the declarer, and that 
will be led if he does not ; or to wait until it is seen what third 
hand iS' going to say, and what fourth hand will do about it. 

When second hand sees there is no chance to make game for his 
side unless fourth hand has a call, the whole attention must be con- 
centrated on the partners showing each other the best chance to stop 
game. Both sides may have entered the bidding, and the correct 
valuation of the playing values becomes very important whp the 
adversaries carry their calling to ganie. It is then a question of 
how much can you afford to be penalized ; not what chance is there 
to go game against them. 

A certain amount of mental dexterity, to be acquired only by 
practice, is required to decide just how far defensive calling may 
be carried. Some players are good guessers in this part of the 
game; others depend on simple arithmetic. Take these cases: 

S—A Q 10 X X S— A Q J X X X S— x x x 

H — X X H — 10 X X H — K X X 

D — A X X D — ^x X D — A X 

C— J X X C~x X C— A K Q J X 

In the first case second hand calls one spade over the dealer's 
one hearts' Third hand bids two hearts; fourth hand two spades; 
the dealer four hearts. Both assists have shown 4 playing tricks. 
Second, hand has s, adding 4 gives him 9 only ; but he calls four 
shades to prevent four hearts going game, confident that he will go 
down one only if his partner has 4 playing tricks. 

In the second case the dealer called one diamond with a game in 
to no gairie, at contract. Second hand one spade; third hand two 
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clubs ; fourth hand two spades ; dealer three spades. When second 
hand passed, third hand called seven clubs. Now if the dealer has 
no spades, and partner has assisted spades, second and third hand 
must have nine or ten between them, so second hand calls a grand 
slam in spades to shut out the grand slam in clubs and the rubber. 

The third example shows the cards held by third hand. He 
should have foreseen that his grand slam would be overcalled, and 
contented himself with a small slam, which he would have been 
allowed to make. That was his defensive bid. 

Psychic bids are a modern defense against hands that show every 
probability of bidding game and probably going on to a slam. It 
is very difficult to inhibit a game call, but many a slam has been 
shut off by a timely “syke.'* 

If the adversaries are using any of the^ modern articons, such as 
the Vanderbilt Club, or the Big Club, it is advisable always to put 
in any kind of a call, however hopeless, that might find the partner 
with enough to prevent too great a loss in case of a penalty double. 
These articon players are usually so intent on going to the limit 
with their system that they do not stop for any average penalty. 
Here are some examples : 

S — X XXX S — ^x X 

H—x H— K X 

D — K 10 9 X X X X D — A K x x 

C^ — X C — A K J X X 

In the first example, dealer calls one club, showing 3 tricks, 
third hand calls two clubs, showing 2 tricks, and fourth hand, with 
the above holding, at once calls three diamonds. This does not 
deter the articon players, who go right on to a small slam in clubs. 
Second hand^ holding four diamonds to the A-J, with no-game-in 
against the adversaries game-in, calls six diamonds, is doubled and 
goes down three tricks only. The dealer’s side had a laydown little 
slam in clubs, but would be set on the grand slam, as the diamond 
ace wins the first trick. 

The second example is held by fourth hand, the dealer, playing 
the Big-Club articon, calls two clubs; third hand two diamonds. 
This shows fourth hand that the dealer’s hand is a two-suiter in 
the majors, and he waits to see which is the stronger. Dealer calls 
two hearts, and third hand goes to four. As this assist, after de- 
nying even Q.Ts. must be on ability to ruff, fourth hand at 
once calls five clubs, is doubled and down one only, as against a 
sure four odd in hearts. 

The worst defensive bid in the game is overcalling a no-trumper 
when one has the lead. This is bidding against something one 
knows nothing about, and at once gives the dealer the choice be- 
tween trying something safer or leaving second hand in. 
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THE LAWS OF CONTRACT BRIDGE 


1935 

These Laws were written, approved and copyrighted by The 
Whist Club, No. 9 East 62nd Street, New York, and are printed 
in this book with its written permission. 

In order properly to master and readily to find the various Laws 
and Proprieties, players should consider the game divided, as are 
these laws, into five separate and distinct time periods — 

First Period — Preliminaries to the Rubber; 

Second Period — The Shuffle, the Cut of the Pack, the Deal ; 

Third Period — The Auction; 

Fourth Period — The Play; 

Fifth Period — The Score. 


DEFINITIONS * 

Table — A comprehensive term, including the members entitled 
to play the game at each table provided for the purpose. 

Member — A candidate who has acquired title to play at a table 
either immediately or in his turn. 

Player. — One of the four members entitled to play at a table. 
^‘Declarer's Partner" does not rank as a player. 

Partner — The player who occupies the alternate seat at the 
table and with whom one plays as a side against the other two. 

Rotation — The order or succession of the game, which is from 
player to player to the left, in the direction taken by the hands 
of a watch. 

Deal — The distribution of the cards in rotation to the players. 

Call — A comprehensive term applicable to a bid, a double, a 
redouble or a pass. 

Denomination — ^The suit or no-trump named in a bid. 

Odd Trick — E ach trick, in excess of six, won by a side. 

Bid — A call by which a player offers to contract that^ his side 
will wn at least as many odd tricks as he specifies, provided that 
the hand is played in the denomination he names, and that his side 
becomes the contracting side. 

Double — A call which, when properly made, has the effect of 

* Defined words are printed in italics in the laws when familiarity with 
the definition is necessary for a complete understandinir of the text. 
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Increasing certain of the points to be won or lost in the event of 
the last preceding bid becoming the contract. 

Redouble— A call which, if no bid intervenes, has the effect of 
doubling the points increased by an opponent’s double. 

Ik SUFFICIENT Bid — A bid of a number of tricks fewer than 
necessary to overcall the previous bid. 

Defender — An opponent of declarer. 

_ Completed Trick — Four cards, one played from each hand, 
in one round of play. 

Lead — The play of the opening card of a trick. 

To Follow Suit— To play a card of the suit led. 

R^oke— F ailure to play as required by or under the laws of 
the Play Period, when able to do so. 

Quitted Trick — A turned trick from which the hand of a 
player of the side winning it has been removed. 

Overtrick — Each odd trick won by declarer in excess of his 
contract. 

Undertrick— Each trick by which declarer falls short of his 
contract. 

Honor — The ace, king, queen, jack or ten of a trump suit, or 
each of the four aces at no-trump. 

Slams — Grand slam — ^the winning of thirteen tricks by one side ; 
little slam — the wining of twelve tricks by one side. 

Trick Score — ^The score which counts both towards the winning 
of a game and the winning of a rubber. 

Premium Score — The score which counts towards the winning 
of a rubber but not towards the winning of a game. 

Vulnerable — Exposed^ to higher penalties for unfulfilled con- 
tracts. The term is applied to a side which has won a game. 

The Rubber — The succession of hands ending when one side has 
won two games. 

Definitions Included in the Laws : Pass, law i8 ; Declarer, 
law 19; Misnomer, law 22; Played Card, law 26, section 3; 
Penalty Card, law 32, 


FIRST PERIOD 

PRELIMINARIES TO THE RUBBER 


I. Cards. 

Each deal is made with a pack of fifty-two cards *•' divided into 
four suits, Spades, Hearts, Diamonds and Clubs, ranking down- 
wards in this order. The cards of each suit rattk downward in 
the order, Ace highest, King, Queen, Jack, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3 
and 2 lowest. 


* When practicable, two distinguishable packs should be used alternately. 
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2. Drawing Cards. 

When cards are to be drawn, one shuffled pack is spread face 
down on the table and each person entitled to do so draws a card. 
If anyone exposes more than one card or draws one of the four 
cards at either end of the pack, he must draw again. If equal 
cards are drawn, they rank downward in the order — Spade, Heart, 
Diamond, Club. 

A drawn card should not be exposed until all those entitled to 
draw have drawn cards. 

3. The Order of Precedence. 

When precedence is to be established between candidates, those 
who have not played, in their order of entry into ^ the room, take 
prcedence over those who have played. Those with equal rights 
draw cards, the drawer of the higher ranking card obtaining 
precedence. 


4. Complement of Table. 

A table has four, five or six members; one with six members 
is complete. 

5. Establishing Membership in a Table. 

Any candidate may, by announcing his intention, join an in- 
complete table, unless candidates in excess of the number required 
to complete a table announce their intention to join at the same 
time. In the lattfer case precedence is established to determine title 
to membership. 

6. Selection and Seating of Players. 

No candidate can acquire title to play in a rubber unless he has 
joined a table before a card is duly drawn for the selection of 
players or partners. 

Before the first rubber when there are more than four members, 
precedence is established to determine title to play in the first 
rubber. 

Before each rubber, the four members who are to play draw 
cards. The two with the highest rankings cards play as partners 
against the other two ; the one with the highest ranking card deals 
first and has the right to choose his seat and the pack with which 
he will deal. He may consult his partner but, having announced his 
decision, must abide by it 

After each rubber place must be made, for any member who did 
not play in the last rubber and who has acquired title to play in the 
next rubber, by the member who has played the greater number of 
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consecutive rubbers at that table. Members who have played an 
equal number of rubbers draw cards, the one with the lower 
ranking card making place. 

7. Leaving an Existing Table to Join Another Table* 

^ No one can be a member of more than one table at the same 
time, unless a member consents, ^ on request, to make a fourth at 
another table and announces his intention of returning to his 
former table as soon as his place can be filled. If he does not so 
announce his intention, he forfeits his membership at his former 
table. 

If a member breaks up a table by leaving it with less than four 
members, he shall not be entitled to compete against the other three 
for entry into any other table. 


SECOND PERIOD 

THE SHUFFLE, THE CUT OF THE PACK, THE DEAL 

The period ending when the last card of a correct deal has been 
placed on the table. 

8. Calling for Fresh Cards. 

A player, before the pack has been cut for a deal, may call for 
fresh cards. Unless damaged cards have to be replaced, he must 
provide two new packs of which his opponents shall have the 
choice. 


9. Shuffling. 

After the players have drawn for partners and assumed their re- 
spective seats, the player on the dealer's left shuffles the pack which 
the dealer has chosen. 

During each deal the dealer's partner should collect the other 
cards, shuffle them and place them, as a pack, face down on his 
right, i.e., on the left of the player who will deal next. This pack 
must remain there until the next dealer takes it up for his deal. 

The pack must be shuffled thoroughly in view of all players and 
so as not to show the face of a card. 

If he desires to do so, each player may shuffle once, the dealer 
last. 

If the above requirements have not been fully complied with, 
any player before the deal starts may demand a new shuffle. 

* If a Ktiember of an existing- table joints another table on his own initia- 
tive; if it is a neVirly formed table, he ranks last in title to play the first 
rubber; if it is not a newly formed table, he must draw cards for title to 
play in the next rubber with the member who would otherwise have had 
title to play. 
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lo. Cutting the Pack. 

The dealer presents the pack to the player on his right who lifts 
off a portion from the top and places it towards the dealer beside 
the bottom portion. The dealer then completes the cut by placing 
the bottom portion uppermost. 


II. New Shuffle and Cut of the Pack. 

Upon the request of a player, made before the beginning of the 
deal, there must be a new shuffle *and cut if — 

(a) the cut is not made by the proper player; 

(b) the cut leaves fewer than four cards in either portion; 

(c) the face of a card is shown in cutting; 

(d) a player other than the dealer completes the cut; 

(e) there is doubt as to the exact place in which the pack was 
divided, or as to which was the top portion ; 

(f) a player shuffles the cards after the cut; or 

(g) the cut is made before the play of the preceding hand has 
been completed. 


12. Dealing. 

Players deal in rotation. 

^ The dealer must deal the fifty-two cards face down, one at a 
time in rotation into four hands, the first card to the player on his 
left, the last card to himself and thirteen cards to each player. 
If he deals two cards simultaneously or consecutively to the same 
hand, he may rectify the error before dealing another card. 


13. New Deal During the Deal. 

There must be a new deal by the same dealer with the same or 
a correct pack if it is ascertained during the deal that — 

(a) the cards have not been dealt as provided in the preceding 
law ; 

(b) a player has seen and can name a card dealt to another 
player; or 

(c) a player has looked at a card dealt to him. 


14. Dealing Out of Rotation or with Wrong 
OR Uncut Pack. 

A player dealing out of rotation, or with the opponent's or an 
uncut pack, may be stopped before the last card is dealt; other- 
wise the deal stands as a correct deal made in rotation, and the 
packs, if changed, remain changed. 
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PROPRIETIES 


Avoid when dealing — 

Looking at the bottom card; 

Tilting a card upwards or otherwise allowing one to be seen 
(see law 13, b). This may cast upon another player a duty 
which it is not desirable to impose upon him. 


THIRD PERIOD 
THE AUCTION 

The period beginning when the last card of a correct deal has 
been placed oyi the table and ending zvhen a call made by one player 
has been passed in rotation by the other three. 

15. The Auction ani> Its Duration. 

After the deal is completed, each player in rotation, commencing 
with the dealer, must bid or pass until the first bid is made. If all 
four players pass in the first round of the auction, that deal is 
abandoned and the deal passes in rotation. Otherwise, following 
the first bid, each player in rotation must make a call until three 
players pass successively, at which time the auction closes. 

16. Bioding and Overbidding. 

Each successive hid must cither name a greater number of odd 
tricks than the last preceding bid or an equal number of a higher 
denomination. The bids of different denomination rank upward as 
follows — Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, Spades, No-trump. 

ly. Doubling and Redoubling. 

Any player may in rotation double the last preceding bid, if made 
by an opponent, or may redouble it, if it has been doubled by an 
opponent. Doubling and redoubling do not affect the number of 
tricks in the 1>td or its value for the purpose of the auction. 

A bid which has been redoubled may not again be doubled or 

redoubled. ^ 1 

When a bid has been doubled, or doubled and redoubled, a player 
may in rotation make a further bid until the auction closes. 

18. Passing. 

A player who does not desire to bid, double or redouble must so 
signiiy by passing. 
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19. The Final Bid and the Declarer. 

The final hid in the auction becomes the contract. If the con- 
tract is in a suit, each card of that suit becomes a trump. The 
player who, for the side which made the final bid, first bid the 
denomination named in the contract, becomes the declarer; his 
partner ceases to be a player and becomes declarer’s partner. 

20. Information as to Calls Made. 

During the auction a player may ask to have previous calls 
restated only when it is his turn to call. (See law 25, section i.) 

21. Claiming a Penalty During the Auction. 

1. When an irregularity is committed, any player may draw 
attention to it, ask his partner whether he knows his rights, and 
give or obtain information as to the law covering it. 

2. All questions as to what penalty applies to a given offense 
must be settled prior to the actual payment of a penalty or the 
taking of other action. A penalty once paid or action once taken 
stands, even though at some later time it is discovered to have been 
incorrect. 

3. When a player has an option in enforcing a penalty, if the 
partners consult as to the advantage to be gained by exercising 
the option or as to which of alternative options to exercise, or if 
the unauthorized partner exercises it; the right to enforce the 
optional part of the penalty lapses. 

22. Improper Calls. 

MISNOMER OR SLIP OF THE TONGUE. 

I. A player may correct a misnomer without penalty, but this, 
privilege may not be used to cover the correction of a mistake or 
a change of mind in making a call. Any question which arises as 
to whether a call ranks as a misnomer depends upon the facts of 
the particular case and should be decided at the time by the other 
players. 


IMPROPER CALL OVERCALLED BY OPPONENT. 

2. If an improper call is overcalled in rotation before the nm- 
offending side draws attention to the irregularity, the auction pro- 
ceeds as if the improper call had been a proper call made in 
rotation. 
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INSUFFICIENT BID. 

3. Unless oyercalled (as provided in section 2) an insufficient bid 
made in rotation must be made sufficient in the same or in another 
denomination (see section 6, c) and if the offender selects — 

(a) the lowest sufficient bid of the same denomination, his part- 
ner must pass when next it is his turn to call; 

(b) another bid, his partner must pass whenever it is his turn 
to call. 


USING INCORRECT NOMENCLATURE WHEN DOUBLING. 

4. Unless overcalled (as provided in section 2) a player, who in 
doubling or redoubling in rotation, names an incorrect number of 
tricks or a wrong denomination, is deemed to have doubled or re- 
doubled the hid as made, and his partner must pass when next it 
is his turn to call. 


CALL OUT OF ROTATION. 

S. Unless overcalled (as provided in section 2), a proper call 
made out of rotation is cancelled, the auction reverts to the player 
whose turn it was to call, and, if it was — 

(a) a pass made before the first bid, the offender must pass 
when next it is his turn to call ; 

(b) another call, the offender’s partner must pass whenever it is 
his turn to call. 


INFREQUENT IMPROFER CALLS. 

6 . Unless over called (as provided in section 2) if a player — 

(a) doubles or redoubles a bid which his partner has doubled or 
redoubled; the offender is deemed to have passed, his side 
must pass whenever it is its turn to call, and the opponent 
on the offender's left may cancel the double or redouble of 
the offender's partner; 

(b) doubles his partner’s bid, or redoubles it when it has not 
been doubled ; the offender is deemed to have passed, and his 
side must pass whenever it is its turn to call; 

(c) bids more than seven either inadvertently or in order to 
make his bid sufficient, bids, doubles or redoubles when re- 
quired to pass in accordance with a penalty imposed under 
this law, or makes a call neither recognized nor dealt with 
in the laws of this period ; his side must pass whenever it is 
its turn to call, and the opponent who first bid the denomina- 
tion last bid by his side, or if neither opponent has bid the 
opponent on the offender's left, may cancel the improper 
call. 
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23. Card Faced, Seen or Disclosed. 

If, during the Auction Period, a player faces a card on the table, 
sees the face of a card belonging to his partner, or makes a remark 
which discloses a card in his hand to his partner; such card or 
cards must be placed face up on the table during the auction,* and — 

(a) If the owner beomes a defender, declarer may either pro- 
hibit the opening lead from being made in the suit of such 
card or cards, or treat such card or cards as penalty cards 
(law 32) ; and 

(b) if such card is of honor rank or if there are two or more 
such cards, the owner’s partner must also pass whenever 
it is his turn to call. 

24. New Deal During the Auction Period. 

PICKING UP ANOTHER PLAYER’s HAND 
PACK FOUND IMPERFECT. 

I. There must be a new deal by the same dealer with the same 
or a correct pack if, when the deal is completed, a player picks up 
another player’s hand and looks at it; or if it is ascertained, that 
one player holds more than the proper number of cards and another 
less, that the number of cards in the pack is incorrect, or that a 
duplication exists. 


INCOMPLETE HAND. 

2. There must be a new deal by the same dealer with the same 
or a correct pack if it is ascertained that one player has less and 
no player more than the proper number of cards and that after due 
search, which must be made, either the missing card cannot be 
found, or is found in such position that the players decide that it 
was not duly dealt to the deficient hand. If a missing card is found 
in the other pack, or in such position that the players decide that 
it was duly dealt to the deficient hand, it shall be restored without 
penalty unless the partner sees its face, in which case it becomes 
subject to law 23. 


PROPRIETIES 


Avoid — 

In making a call, any undue delay which may result in con- 
veying improper information to partner; 

Varying the formulae used in calling ; t 

^ Unless sneh card becomes a penalty card it may be picked tap when 
the auction is closed. 

t The recommended calling formulse are: "Pass’" (avoid "I" or "no 
bid.”); heart” (avoid "I bid’"); "x no trump" (avoid "without" or 
without a trump"); "double" (avoid statinff the number of tricks or the 
denomination doubled); "6 spades" (avoid "little slam”). 
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An unnecessary request for a review of calls already made; 
Giving- by word, manner or gesture an indication of the nature 
of the hand held; 

Any remark, question or gesture from which an inference may 
be drawn; 

Indicating in any way approval or disapproval of partner's call ; 
Allowing partner's hesitation, remark or manner to influence 
a call; 

Volunteering information which should only be given in reply 
to a question. 

It is particularly reprehensible to — 

Call with special emphasis, inflection or intonation; 

Pass or double with exceptional haste or reluctance; 

Attract attention to the score, except when necessary to do 
so for one’s own information; 

Give unauthorized information as to any incident of the auction. 

It is improper to use in calling a convention the significance of 
which has not been announced. The term “convention” covers a 
call designed to convey an arbitrary or artificial meaning, or used 
by a player with the assurance that his partner will not accept 
it in its natural sense. Such a call is not subject to penalty under 
law 23. It is necessary that a “convention” so used should be 
fully understood by the other side, and players using “convention” 
calls should be ready to reply fully to a proper inquiry by an 
opponent as to their meaning or use. Should it be necessary to 
make such an inquiry during the auction, the partner of the player 
who has made the “convention” call should reply.* 

The Committee of any Association, Tournament or ^ Club, or 
groups of persons playing Contract Bridge, may prohibit /‘con- 
vention” calling as above or restrict the calling to such permissible 
“conventions” as they may decide. 

It is not wrong to warn partner against infringing a law of the 
game, for example, against calling out of turn. 

Bystanders or members not playing should refrain from making 
any remark during the auction. They should not call attention to 
any irregularity or mistake or speak on any question of fact or law, 
except when requested to give an opinion. 


FOURTH PERIOD 

THE PLAY 

The period beginning when a bid, do%ible or redouble has been 
passed in rotation by the other three players, and ending when the 
number of tricks won by each side has been duly determined. 

^ The maker o£ the call may be requested to leave the table while the 
answer is given. 
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25. Calls. 

REVIEWING THE CALLING. 

I. Before the opening lead has been duly made, a player may 
ask to have previous calls restated (see law 20). Subsequently 
a player may ask only what the contract is and whether but not 
by whom it was doubled or redoubled. 


CALL DURING THE PLAY PERIOD. 

2. If a defender makes a call other than a pass after the auction 
is closed, declarer may require the other defender to lead a 
specified suit when next it is his turn to lead (law 26, section 5). 

26. Leads and Plays. 

OPENING LEAD AND THE FACED HAND. 

I. When the auction is closed, the defender on declarer\s left 
makes the opening lead. Declarer’s partner then spreads his cards 
face up in front of him on the table, and declarer plays both his 
own hand and that of his partner. 


SUBSEQUENT PLAY AND LEADS. 

2. After a lead, a card is played from each hand in rotation 
and the four cards thus played constitute a completed trick. 

The leader may lead any card. The other three hands must fol- 
low suit if they can, but if unable to follow suit may play any 
card. The obligation to follow suit overrides all other requirements 
of the laws of this period. 

A trick containing a trump or trumps is won by the hand playing 
the highest trump. A trick containing no trump is won by the 
hand playing the highest card of the suit led. 

The hand winning a trick leads to the next trick. 


PLAYED CARD. 

3. A card is played — 

(a) by declarer; from his own hand when it touches the 
table, after being detached from his remaining cards with 
apparent intent to play; from the faced hand when he 
touches it, unless for a purpose other than play, either 
manifest or mentioned by him; 

(b) by a defender, when his partner sees its face, after being 
detached from his hand with apparent intent to play ; and 

(c) by declarer or a defender, when named by him as the 
one he proposes to play. 
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TAKING BACK PLAYED CARD. 

4. A player may not, on his own initiative, withdraw his played 
card except to correct a revoke (law 27, section i). 

If, when calling a penalty, a played card is duly withdrawn by 
specific or implied direction, it may be picked up unless it becomes 
a penalty card. 

PLAYER UNABLE TO PLAY AS REQUIRED. 

5. If a player is unable to play as required to comply with a 
penalty, he may play any card subject to his obligation to follow 
suit, and the penalty lapses except that, in the case of a penalty 
card, the penalty lapses as to the current trick only (law 32). 


LEAD OUT OF TURN. 

6. A lead out of turn (see section 4) may be treated as a correct 
lead, and must be treated as such if, before the card wrongly led 
is withdrawn, a card is played to it by the other side. In all 
other cases, if a lead out of turn is made (see the two preceding 
sections ) — 

(a) by declarer from either hand; either defender may require 
him to take the lead back, and, if he has led from the wrong 
hand, he must lead a card of the same suit from the cor- 
rect hand; 

(b) by a defender declarer may either treat the card led out 
of turn as a penalty card (law 32, section 2), or require the 
lead of a specified suit, from the other defender if he won 
the previous trick, otherwise from the defender who next 
wins a trick. 


SIMULTANEOUS LEAD BY DEFENDERS. 

7. If the defenders lead simultaneously the correct lead stands 
and the card wrongly played becomes a penalty card (law 32, 
section 2). 


PREMATURE PLAY BY A DEFENDER. 


8. If a defender plays to a trick when it is his partner’s turn 
to play ; t declarer, unless he has played from both hands, may 
require the other defender to play his highest or lowest card in the 


* Tn the case of an opening lead by the wrong defender, should any 
of declarer’s partners cards be exposed after the out-of-turn lead and before 

declarer names the suit to be led, he may only treat the card led out of 

turn as a penalty card. , ^ ^ ^ . 

t A defender who shows lus last card to his partner before the latter has 

played to the twelfth trick, is deemed to have played “to a trick when it 
is his partner’s turn to play.” 
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suit led and, should he be unable to follow suit, to play a specified 
suit (see section s). 


■ PREMATURE LEAD BY A DEFENDER. 

9. If a defender leads to the next trick before his partner has 
played to the current trick; declarer may require the other de- 
fender to play to the current trick his highest or lowest card in 
the suit led and, should he be unable to follow suit, to play a 
specified suit (see section 5). The offender, should he not win 
the current trick, has led out of turn to the next trick. 


PLAYING BEFORE PENALTY HAS BEEN NAMED. 

10. If any player when subject to a lead or play penalty plays 
before the penalty has been named or exacted, the right to enforce 
the penalty is not affected thereby (see sections 3 and 4). De- 
clarer may treat a card so prematurely played by a defender as a 
penalty card (law 32, section 2). If, in the above case, the non- 
offending side plays after the offender and before naming or 
exacting the penalty, the right to enforce any penalty lapses. 

27, The Revoke. 

CORRECTED REVOKE. 

I. If a player revokes and corrects his error by withdrawing 
the revoke card before the revoke becomes established, he naust 
substitute a correct card, and if the revoke card belongs to— 

(a) a defender; declarer may treat it as a penalty card (law 
32, section 2), or require him to play his highest or lowest 
correct card ; * 

(b) declarer; it may be taken up, and, if the defender on de- 
clarer's left has played to the trick after detdarer, he may 
require declarer to play his highest or lowest correct card ; 

(c) declarer's partner; it is put back without penalty. 

A card played by a player of the non-offending side after a 
revoke and before its correction may be taken back. 


ACTS WHICH ESTABLISH A REVOKE. 

2. A revoke, other than one made in leading becomes established 
when the offending side leads or plays to the next trick except that 
such a revoke made in the twelfth trick never become.^ established. 
A revoke made in leading becomes established when the offender's 
partner plays to the revoke trick. 

♦This penalty may not be enforced If a defender’s hand, when be 
revoked, was faced in consequence of declarer's trick claim Claw aq). 
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INQUIRIES REGARDING A POSSIBLE REVOKE. 

3. A player may ask whether a play constitutes a revoke and 
may demand that an opponent correct his revoke but nothing* can 
alter or postpone the provisions of the previous section. 

Declarer's partner may question only declarer, and, if he does 
so after intentionally looking at a card in a player's hand, declarer 
may not withdraw his card. 


ESTABLISHED REVOKE. 

4. When a revoke has been established the trick stands as 
played; and, if the revoke is claimed, tricks won in play by the 
revoking side after its first revoke* (including the revoke trick) 
are transferred to the non-offending side at the end of play — two 
such tricks for a side’s first revoke and one such trick for each 
subsequent revoke by the same side; except that no tricks are 
transferred — 

(a) if the revoke was made from a hand legally faced at the 
time (law 26, section i, and law 29, section i) ; or 

(b) if the revoke is claimed or attention drawn to it after the 
cut for the next deal is completed or, if the revoke occurs 
in the last hand of a rubber, after the rubber score is 
agreed. 


SCORING TRANSFERRED TRICKS 

5. A transferred trick ranks for all scoring purposes as a trick 
won in play by the side receiving it. 


SETTLING A REVOKE CLAIM. 

6. The tricks and unplayed cards may be inspected at the end 
of play to settle a revoke claim, and, if, after such claim, an op- 
ponent so mixes the cards that the claim cannot be established, it 
must be allowed. 


28. Tricks. 

INFORMATION AS TO CARDS PLAYED. 

1. Until a trick has been quitted^ a player may require the 
players to specify which cards have been played from their 
respective hands. 

* In certain cascH when a trick, in which an established revoke occurred, 
has been won by the non-offendinff side, inexperienced players may have 
difficulty in determininj? the sequence of tricks. In such a case the decision 
of a majority of the players, as to the number of tricks transferable, shall 
govern; failing such decision the number shall be determined by the non- 
oflfending side. 
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GATHERING TRICKS. 

2, Each completed trick must be gathered and turned face down 
on the table by a player of the side winning it. The cards of 
each quitted trick should be kept together so that its identity can 
be readily established, and the tricks taken by a side should be 
arranged together in such manner that their number and sequence 
is apparent. 


INSPECTING QUITTED TRICK. 

3. If a quitted trick is looked at before the end of the hand, the 
opponents score 50 points in their premium score unless — 

(a) there is difference of opinion as to which hand won it ; 

(b) it is found to contain an incorrect number of cards ; or 

(c) it is necessary to turn it in order to substitute a correct 
card (law 27, section i). 


TRICK APPROPRIATED BY THE WRONG SIDE. 

4. A trick, appropriated in error by the side which did not win 
it, should be conceded or may be claimed subject to law 38, sec- 
tion I. 


DIRECTING partner's ATTENTION TO A TRICK. 

S. If a player's attention, before he has played and without a 
request by him, is directed to the current trick in any way by his 
partner, as by saying it is his, by naming his card, or drawing 
the cards towards him; declarer or the defender on the left of 
declarer's partner, as the case may be, may require the offender's 
partner (law 26, section 5) to play the highest or lowest card 
which he holds in the suit led and, should he be unable to follow 
suit, to play a specified suit. 
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Odd Tricks Bid and Won in 

Undoubled 

Clubs or Diamonds, each 

Hearts or Spades, each 

No-Trump | subsequent 

20 

30 

40 

30 



Redoubling doubles the doubled points for Odd Tricks. 
Vulnerability does not affect points for Odd Tricks. 

100 Trick Points constitute a game. 



Over tricks 
Undoubled, each , 
Doubled, each 


Vulnerable 


Vulnerable 


Trick Value Trick Value! 


Undertricks 
Undoubled, each 


each subsequent 


Redoubling doubles the doubled points for Overtricks and Undercricks. 



Unfinished Rubber— Winners of one game score 300 points. 

Doubling and Redoubling do not affect Honor, Slam, or Rubber points. 
Vulnerability does not aff'ect points for Honors. 


SCORING TABLE. 
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DUPLICATE BRIDGE. 


Duplicate bridge is not a distinct game, but is^ simply the name 
given to that manner of playing bridge in which a nuin^r of 
cards are played over again with the same cards, but by different 
persons. 

CARDS* The cards have the same rank as at bridge ; they are 
dealt in the same manner, and the same rules apply to all irregulari- 
ties in the deal, except that a misdealer must deal again. The ob- 
jects of the game are the same, and so are all the suggestions for 
good play. The only differences that require attention are the posi- 
tions of the players, the manner of counting the tricks, and the 
methods of keeping and comparing the scores. 

THEORY. It may briefly be stated that duplicate proceeds upon 
the principle that if two partners have made a certain number of 
tricks with certain cards, under certain conditions with respect to 
the lead, distribution of the other cards in the adversaries’ hands, 
etc., the only way to decide whether or not two other players could 
have done better, or cannot do so well, is to let thei^ try it, by 
giving them the same cards, under exactly similar conditions. 

This comparison may be carried out in various ways ; but in 
every instance it depends entirely upon the number and arrange- 
ment of the players engaged. The most common forms arc: club 
against club ; team against team ; pair against pair ; or man against 
man. The reason for the arrangement of the players will be better 
understood if we first describe the method. 

METHOD OF PLAYING. There is no cutting for partners, and 
choice of seats and cards as at bridge, because the players take their 
places and deal according to a prearranged schedule. The contract, 
trumps or no-trumps, is then settled. 

The player to the left of the dealer begins by placing the card 
he leads face up on the table, and in front of him. The second 
player follows by placing his card in front of him in the same 
manner ; and so the third, and so the fourth. The four cards are 
then turned face down, completing the play for that trick. The 
partners winning the trick place their cards lengthwise, pointing 
towards each other; the adversaries place theirs across. At the 
end of the hand, the number of tricks taken by each side can be 
seen by glancing at any player’s cards. If there is any discrepancy, 
a comparison of the turned cards will show in which trick it oc- 
curs, and the cards can be readily faced and examined. 
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w 


N 


8 




N&:S6;E&W7' East has made a mistake in turning the 
fifth trick. 

COUNTERS* In some places 13 counters are placed on the table,, 
the winner of each trick taking down one. This system often leads 
to disputes, as there can be no check upon it, and there is nothing tO' 
show in which trick the error occurred. 

COUNTINC TRICKS. At the end of each hand, the players- 
sitting North and South score the total number of tricks they have 
taken, in order to check the adversaries’ count. Their adversaries,, 
sitting East and West, do the same. Each player then slightly 
shuffles his 13 cards ; so as to conceal the order in which they were 
played, and the four separate hands of 13 cards each are then 
placed in the tray, ready to be passed to the next table for the 
overplay. 

TRAYS. Wlien any apparatus is used by holding the cards, such 
as trays, boxes, or envelopes, each player puts his 13 cards in the 
compartment provided for them. Each tray has a mark upon it, 
usually an arrow, showing which end of the tray should point 
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toward a given direction, usually the North. The^ pocket into 
which the dealer^s cards go is marked “dealer,” and it is usual to 
provide a traveling slip for each tray. When the game is whist, 
the originally turned trump is recorded, which indicates to me 
dealer at each succeeding table the card he should select from his 
hand and place face upward in the pocket opposite him as the 
trump for that deal. In auction, contract, or plafond, this traveling 
slip is used to record the various scores made on that deal by the 
N and S pair only; the slip not being looked at until the play of 
that hand is finished. 

SCORIISG. There should be two score-cards at each table. The 
various methods of putting down and comparing the scores can 
best be described in connection with the variety of competition to 
which they belong. 

POSITION OF THE PLAYERS. The four players at each table 
are distinguished by the letters N S E W ; North and South being 
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partners against East and West. North should always be the dealer 
in the first hand, East having the original lead, fn all published 
illustrative hands, East is the leader, unless otherwise specified. 

The deal passes in rotation to the left, and the number of hands 
played should always be some multiple of four, so that each player 
may have the original lead an equal number of times. 24 hands at 
each table is the usual number, and is the rule at all League tour- 
naments. The partners and adversaries should be changed after 
each eight hands. Three changes in 24 hands will bring each 
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member of a set of four into partnership with every other member 
for an equal number of hands. 

N leads 



s 

If two teams of four on a side. A B C D, and W X Y Z, play 
against each other, the arrangement in a League tournament 
would be as follows : — that A B C D should represent the players 
of the visiting club, or challengers, and W X Y Z the home club, or 
holders ; and that the positions of the players should be changed 
after every four hands. It is usual to play 24 hands in the after- 
noon, and 24 more at night. 

A A A A A A 

WXYZ WYXZ X YWZ 

B B C C D D 

1st. 2nd. 3rd, 4th. 5 th. 6th. 

Y W X W W X 

CD CD BD BD BC BC 

Z X Z Y Z Y 

If more than four players are engaged on each side, this ar- 
rangement must be repeated with every additional four ; the tables 
being always in sets of two each, but in such cases, and in fact in 
anything but League matches, it is usual to play only the ist, 3rd 
and 5th sets. 

CIjVR against club. The smaller club should 
put into the field as many multiples of four as it can ; the larger 
club presenting an equal number to play against them. The op- 
posing sides are then so arranged that half the members of each 
club sit North and South, the other half East and West. If we 
distinguish the clubs by the marks O and X, and suppose 16 to be 
engaged on each side, they would be arranged at 8 tables, thus 


0 

0 

0 

X I X 

X3X 

X 5 X 

0 

0 

0 

1st set 

2nd set 

3rd set 

X 

X 

X 

0 2 0 

O4O 

0 6 0 

X 

X 

X 


O 

X7X 

o 

4th set 
X 

0 8 0 
X 
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If apparatus is used, the players may sit still for four hands, put- 
ting the trays aside, and then exchanging them for the four trays 
played at the other table in their set. If not, the cards are left on 
the table, as already described, and the fours change places ; those 
at table No, i going to table No. 2, while those at No. 2 go to No. 
I, the other sets changing in the same manner. This brings them 
into this position : — 

XXX X 

OiO O3O O5O O7O 

X X X X 

o o o o 

X2X X4X X6X X8X 

0000 

The two O’s that have just played the N & S hands at table 
No. I, proceed to play at table No. 2, the N & S hands which have 
just been played by two X's ; while the two O’s that played the 
E & W hands at table No. 2, overplay at table No. i, the E & W 
hands just held by the two X’s. 

It is now evident that the four O’s have held between thern all 
the 52 cards dealt at each table ; for the first pair have held all the 
N & S hands dealt at both tables, and the second pair have held 
all the E & W hands. The same is true of the four X players ; 
and if there is any difference in the number of tricks taken by the 
opposing fours, it is supposed to be due to a difference in skill, 
other matters having been equalised as far as the limitations of the 
game will permit. 

TEAM AG Alls ST TEAM. The methods just described for a 
match of club against club are identical with those which are 
used in a contest between two teams of four; the only difference 
being that of proportion. In the latter case there will be only one 
set, of two tables, and only four score-cards to compare. 

The change of partners should be exhaustive in team matches; 
which will require six sets. 

TEAMS AGAINST TEAMS. When several quartette teams com- 
pete with one another, Howeirs system of arrangement will be 
found the best. There are two methods; for odd and for even 
numbers of teams. 

Odd Numbers of Teams. This is the simplest form of contest. 
Let us suppose five teams to offer for play, which we shall dis- 
tinguish by the letters, a, 6, c, dt, e, arranging each at its own 
table thus: — 

N abode 

W + E aia b 2 b c^c d4d tst 

S a b c d e 
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The names of the N & S and the E & W members of each team 
should first be entered on the score-cards ; then all the N & S 
players move to the next table East ; those at table 5 going to table 
I ; and each table dealing and playing four hands, afterwards put- 
ting«them away in trays. 


e 

a 

b 

c 

a I a 

b 2 b 

c 3 c 

d4d 

e 

a 

b 

c 

Hands : — i to 4 

5 to 8 

9 to 12 

13 to 16 


The peculiarity of this system is in the movement of the trays ; 
those at the middle table always going to the extreme West of the 
line, the others moving up as many tables at a time as may be 
necessary to follow them. In this instance the trays at table 3 go 
to I, all others moving up two tables. At the same time the 
N & S players all move one table further East, bringing about this 
position : — 


2nd set. d 

e 

a 

b 

a I a 

b 2 b 

c 3 c 

d 4 d 

d 

e 

a 

b 

Hands : — 9 to 1 2 

13 to 16 

17 to 20 

I to 4 


This movement of the trays and players is continued for two 
more sets, which completes the round : — 


3rd set. 

c 

a X a 

c 

d 

b 2 b 
d 

e 

c 3 c 
e 

a 

d 4 d 
a 

b 

e 5 e 
b 

Hands : 

— 17 to 20 

I to 4 

5 to 8 

9 to 12 

13 to 16 

4th set. 

b 

a I a 1 
b 

c 

b 2 b 
c 

d 

c 3 c 
d 

e 

d 4 <i 

e 

a 

e 5 e 
a 

Hands : 

— 5 to 8 

9 to 12 

13 to 16 

17 to 20 

I to 4 


If we now take any two of the teams engaged, a and for in^ 
stance, we shall find that the E & W a and the N & S pairs of 
those teams have played hands 9 to 12 at table i, in the 2nd set; 
and that N & S a and E & W ^ pairs have overplayed the same 
hands at table 4, in the 3rd set ; so that we have really been carry- 
ing out a number of matches simultaneously, between five teams 
of four players each. 

If there are 5, 7, 9 or 1 1 tables in play, the movement of the 
trays must be 2, 3, 4 or 5 tables at a time ; but the movement of 
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the players remains the same; one table at a time, in the direction 
opposite to the trays. 

Gilman^s System* Another method, recommended by 
Charles F. Gilman, of Boston, which prevents any possibility of 
players giving hints to their friends as they pass the trays, is to have 
each team play at its own table first, so as to get an individual score. 
The E & W players then move to the next table but one, in either 
direction, going from ir to 9 ; from 9 to 7, etc., the N & S players 
sitting still. This movement is continued until the E & W players 
have gone twice round. The trays move in the same direction as 
the players^ but only one table at a time; going from ir to 10, 
9 to 8, etc. This brings about the same result as the Howell’s 
system. 

Even Numbers of Teams, The present method of arrang- 
ing even numbers of teams is also Gilman’s ; but it requires con- 
siderable care in the movement of the trays, because half of them 
lie idle during each round, which is the same as skipping a table 
in other methods. 

Suppose we have ten tables, arranged in two rows thus, with a 


team of four players at each ; 




1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 


Taking 30 deals as the number to be played, we place trays No. r, 
2, 3, to be played and overplayed by tables I and 6, which are oppo- 
site each other in the rows. Trays 4, 5, 6, we lay aside. Trays 
7, 8, 9, are to be played and overplayed by tables 2 and 7 ; while 
10, u, 12, are laid aside, and so on until we get to tables 5 and 10, 
which play and overplay trays 25, 26, 27. The easiest way to man- 
age this is to give tray No. 2 to table 6, while tray r is at table r, 
and then to let table i take tray 2, while table 6 plays tray 3. Then 
table r will get tray 3, while table 6 overplays tray I. This will 
make all the trays come in numerical order to table i, and will act 
as a check. 

The play of the first round, three deals, finished, the E & W 
players all move one table, 2 going to i, 3 to 2, etc. The umpire 
now brings into play the trays that were idle, giving trays 4, 5, 6, 
to tables i and 6; trays 10, ii, 12, to tables 2 and 7, and so on 
down the line, all the trays that were used in the first round lying 
idle. ^ * 

Again the players move, and now table i gets the 7, 8, 9, set of 
trays to overplay with table 6, and so on ; so that all the sets move 
up a table after each intervening round, and table i will get all the 
trays from i to 30 in order. 
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PAIR AGAINST PAIR. This is the most interesting form of 
competition, especially for domestic parties, as the arrangement of 
the players will allow of great latitude in the number engaged, 
table after table being added as long as players offer to fill them. 

Two Pairs. When only four players are engaged at a single table, 
the game is called Memory Duplicate; which is forbidden in all 
first-class clubs. The players retain their seats until they have 
played an agreed number of hands, which are laid aside one by 
one in trays. No trump is turned in Memory Duplicate; one suit 
being declared trumps for the entire sitting. 

Instead of the players changing positions for the overplay, the 
trays are reversed. If the indicators pointed N & S on the original 
deals, they must lie E & S for the overplay. 


A A 



A A 


Original Position of Trays. Position for Overplay. 

Scoring. The E & W hands only are scored, the card being laid 
aside after the original play is completed, and a new card used for 
the overplay. The difference in the totals of these two sets of 
score-cards will show which pair gained the most tricks. 


Pour Pairs. These should be arranged at two tables, changing 
adversaries after every 8 hands. The third set will exhaust the 
combinations, and it will then be found that each pair has played 
and overplayed an equal number of hands against every other pair. 


1st set 
b 

a a 
b 

Hands: — i to 8 
d 

c c 
d 


2nd set 
c 

a a 
c 

9 to i6 
b 

d d 
b 


3rd set 
d 

a a 
d 

17 to 24 
c 

b b 
c 


Four hands are dealt at each table in each set, and then ex> 
changed. The trump card is turned for every original deal. 
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LAWS OF DUPLICATE 
CONTRACT BRIDGE 1935 REVISION 

DUPLICATE MOVEMENTS AND SCORING 

APPROVED AND ADOPTED BY 


American Bridge League, American Whist League, 
United States Bridge Association 


COPYRIGHT, Ip3y, NATIONAL LAWS AND RULES COMMITTEE 

(Reprinted by permission courtesy of John C. Winston Company, 
authorized publishers) 

LAW NO. I. DEFINITIONS. 

Auction — The period during which it is open to the players to 
bid in rotation for the contract. This period begins with the 
first call made and ends when any player's call has been passed 
by the other three players in rotation. 

Bid-— A call by which a player offers to contract that his side will 
win at least as many odd tricks as he specifies, provided that 
the deal is played in the denomination he names, and that his 
side becomes the contracting side. 

Board — see Tray. 

Call — A comprehensive term applicable to a bid, a double, a 
redouble, or a pass. 

Cards — ^The game of Contract Bridge is played with a deck of 
fifty-two cards. The deck is divided into four suits, namely: 
Spades, Hearts, Diamonds, and Clubs. Each suit contains one 
of each of the following cards: Ace (highest), King, Queen, 
Jack, ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five, four, three, and two 
(lowest). The cards of the suit rank downward in the order 
named. 

Compass Points — Four directions (North, East, South, and West) 
assigned arbitrarily for the purpose of the game. One direction 
is designated as North and the other compass points assume 
their relative positions. 

*It need not coincide with the true North. 
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Contract — The final legal bid made during the auction, whether 
undoubled, doubled, or redoubled. 

Deal — i. A complete deck of fifty-two cards divided into four 
hands of thirteen cards each, after the deck has been shuffled, 
dealt, and the hands have been placed in the Duplicate tray. 

2 . The period of time during which a deal is in play. This 
period begins when the first player withdraws his hand from the 
Duplicate tray and ends when the agreed score has been recorded. 
It thus comprises the sub-periods; the auction, the play, and the 
scoring. 

Declaration — A term popularly used to mean: i. Call. 2 . De- 
nomination. 

Declarer — The player who for his side plays both his own and 
the Dummy hand. Unless the positions are reversed by an ir- 
regularity, the player of the contracting side who first made a 
bid of the denomination named in the contract is Declarer, and 
his partner’s hand is Dummy. 

Defender — An opponent of Declarer. 

Denomination — The suit or No Trump named in a bid. There 
are five denominations, ranking downward in this order: No 
Trump, Spades, Hearts, Diamonds, and Clubs. 

Double — ^A call which when properly made has the effect of dou- 
bling or otherwise increasing certain of the points to be won 
or lost in the event that the last preceding bid becomes the 
contract. 

Dummy — The hand of Declarer’s partner after the opening lead. 

Follow Suit — P lay a card of the suit led. 

Game — A trick score of 100 points or more made in one deal. 

Hand — The thirteen cards^ held by one player during a deal, or 
any part thereof remaining unplayed. 

Honor — Any ten or card of higher rank. 

Insufficient Bid — A bid that fails to name a greater number of 
odd tricks, or an equal number in a higher denomination, than 
the last preceding bid. 

Irregularity — Any departure from a law of correct procedure. 

Lead — i. To play the first card to a trick. 2 . The card so led. 

Movement — The passage of trays from table to table. 

Neutral Score — A score assigned by adjudication of a deal. 

Odd Trick — E ach trick won by Declarer in excess of six. 

Overtrick — Each odd trick won by Declarer in excess of his 
contract. 

Pair — Two persons playing together as partners for a common 
score. 

Pass — A call signifying that the player does not at that time bid, 
double, or redouble. 

Play — The period during which the cards are played in a series 
of tricks. This period begins when the auction closes, and ends 
when the number of tricks won by each side is agreed upon. 

Players — The game of Contract Bridge is played by four persons 
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at a table. The two players opposite each other play as partners 
against the other two. ^ . 

Premium Score — All points scored by either side exclusive of trick 
points for a made contract. 

Progression — The movement of players from table to table. 

Quitted Trick — A trick of which all four cards have been turned 
face downward, and from which the hands of all four players 
have been removed. t 

Redouble — A call which when properly made has the effect of 
doubling the points that have already been doubled or otherwise 
increased by a double. 

Revoke — see Law No. 36. ^ ^ 

Rotation — ^T he order or succession of the bidding and play, which 
is from player to player to the left, in the direction taken by the 
hands of a watch. 

Round — The period between one progression and the next. 

Section — A group of tables playing as a unit with respect to the 
progression of players and movement of trays. 

Slams— Small Slam— The fulfillment of a contract of six odd 

Grand Slam— The fulfillment of a contract of seven odd tricks. 

Table — ^T he four persons playing together, two against two, during 
a round. 

Team — Four or more persons playing as team-mates for a com- 
mon score. 

Tray or Board — A device for holding a deck of cards divided 
into four hands of thirteen cards each. 

Trick — Four cards, one played from each hand. A trick begin.*? 
with a lead; it is complete when each other hand has played 
one card to it. 

Trick Score — The point value of the odd tricks in the contract. 
Odd trick score points may be scored only by Declarer's side^ 
and only if the contract is fulfilled. 

Trump Suit — The suit, if any, named in the contract. Each of 
its cards is a trump, and ranks above any card of any other suit. 

Undertrick — Each trick by which Declarer falls short of his 
contract. 

Vulnerability — A term differentiating two sets of scoring values. 
Each Duplicate tray is marked to show whether each side is 
“vulnerable" or “not vulnerable." A vulnerable side receives 
higher game, slam, and doubled overtrick premiums, and is sub- 
ject to higher undertrick penalties, than a not vulnerable side. 
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PRELIMINARIES. 


LAW NO. 2 . PAIRING AND ASSIGNMENT OF SEATS. 

(a) Players shall compete as individuals, pairs, or teams, accord- 
ing to the type of game to be played. 

(b) If the players are to compete as pairs or teams, such pairs 
or teams shall be arranged by agreement among the players, or by 
lot, or in any manner that the Tournament Committee may desig- 
nate. 

(c) Each player, pair, or team shall be assigned to a position. 
The players must take their assigned seats promptly upon the 
signal to commence play. 


LAW NO. 3 . the shuffle AND DEAL. 

(a) Before play begins, each pack shall be shuffled and dealt 
face down, one card at a time in rotation, into four hands of 
thirteen cards each. The four hands shall then be placed face 
down in the four pockets of the tray. 

(b) Shuffling and dealing may be done by the players at each 
table immediately before commencement of play, or it may be done 
in advance under the direction of the Tournament Committee. If 
it is done by the players, at least one member of each pair must 
be present during the shuffling and dealing. The player designated 
by the tray as Dealer shall be responsible for shuffling the deck. 


LAW NO. 4- BEGINNING PLAY. 

(a) Play shall begin upon signal by the Tournament Director. 
The trays assigned to each table for the current round shall be 
placed upon the tables. 

(b) Each tray, when put into play, shall be placed and left 
during the deal in the center of the table with the arrow or indi- 
cating device pointing to the designated North for that table. 

(c) Each player shall take the hand from the pocket of the tray 
corresponding to his own compass position, and before looking at 
the face of any of his cards shall count them to be certain that he 
holds exactly thirteen. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

LAW NO* 5- BIDDING AND PLAYING CONVENTIONS. 

(a) The Tournament or Card Committee may rule out for cause 
certain bidding or playing conventions from use at games under 
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its jurisdiction. Such cause must be that the conventions have 
not been widely publicized and that in fact they are not known 
to the majority of the contestants. 

(b) A pair employing' conventions not generally accepted must 

at the beginning of each round announce its methods to the op- 
ponents. A player must also announce any agreement with his 
partner regarding special significance of a call or play. If he fails 
to announce such an agreement and an opponent believes his in- 
terests to be damaged thereby, the opponent should apply to the 
Tournament Director for a Neutral Score. . . j- 

(c) If, in the opinion of the Tournament Director, the bidding 
or playing conventions of a pair are so complicated as to place 
an undue burden upon the opponents, he may bar the use of such 
conventions for that session."*' 

(d) At any time during the auction period cither opponent may 

inquire as to the meaning of a call. Such inquiry must con^ence 
with a question as to whether the call has any special significance 
to partner unknown to the opponents. If the answer is in the 
negative, the inquiry may not be further pursued. If the answer 
is in the affirmative, the meaning of the call must be explained 
by the partner of the player making it. Either opponent may 
require the player making the call to leave the table while the 
explanation is given. Either side may request the presence of the 
Tournament Director during the inquiry, and he may rule on 
the propriety thereof. . ^ , . . 

(e) At any time during the play period Declarer may inquire 
as to the meaning of a lead or play. Such inquiry must commence 
with a question as to whether the lead or play has any special 
significance to partner unknown to Declarer. If the answer is in 
the negative, the inquiry may not be further pursued. If the 
answer is in the affirmative, the significance of the lead or play 
must be explained by the partner of defender making it. Declarer 
may require the defender making the lead or play to leave the 
table while the explanation is given. Either side may request the 
presence of the Tournament Director during the inquiry, and he 
may rule on the propriety thereof. 

(f) A player is at liberty to make any kgal call or play he 
chooses, despite any announcement of practice employed by his 
partnership, provided that no departure from the announced prac- 
tice depends upon a private understanding between the partners. 


LAW NO. 6. CLAIM OF PENALTY. 

(a) When an irregularity occurs, any player may, and either op- 
ponent of the offender should, draw attention to it. The act of 
drawing partner's attention to an irregularity may not be con- 

* The Tournament Director is advised to make no decision that mu«t he 
overruled on. appeal under section (a) of this law. 
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strued as illegal consultation under section (d) of this law. (But 
see Law No. 27.) 

(b) An irregularity must be reported to the Tournament Direc- 
tor immediately. Even though the matter is settled amicably among 
the players, they are liable to disciplinary penalty if they fail to 
report the incident. 

(c) Any player may refuse to pay a penalty or to agree to 
rectification of error until so instructed by the Tournament Direc- 
tor. No claim, payment, or waiver of penalty among the players 
themselves is binding until ratified by the Tournament Director. 

(d) Where the law permits option among penalties, the right 
to penalize lapses if the partners consult as to which of alternative 
penalties to claim, or if an unauthorized player makes the selection. 

(e) Even while barred from the auction a player may exercise 
his right to call attention to an adverse irregularity and otherwise 
assist to protect the legal rights of his side. 


LAW NO. 7. REQUESTING A NEUTRAL SCORE. 

If a player believes his interests to be jeopardized by an illegal 
or improper act of an opponent, the player may apply to the 
Tournament Director for Neutral Score on that deal. The Tour- 
nament Director may allow or disallow the claim, as provided in 
Law No. 89. 


THE AUCTION PERIOD. 

LAW NO. 8. THE AUCTION. 

(a) Commencing with the player designated by the tray as 
Dealer, each player in rotation must make a call. Following the 
first bid, each player in rotation must make^ a call until three 
players pass successively, at which time the auction is closed. 

(b) If all four players pass in the first round of the auction, 
that deal is passed out and so recorded and the hands are re- 
turned without play to the correct pocket of the tray from which 
they were taken. There shall be no new deal in such case. 

LAW NO. 9. CALLING. 

(a) Each successive bid must either name a greater number 
of odd tricks than the last preceding bid or an equal number of a 
higher denomination. The bids of different denomination rank 
upward as follows — Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, Spades, No Trump. 

(b) Any player may in rotation double the last preceding bid 
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if made by an opponent, or may redouble it, if it has been doubled 
by an opponent. Doubling and redoubling do not affect the num- 
ber of tricks in the bid nor its value for the purpose of bidding 
sufficiency. 

(c) A bid which has been redoubled may not again be doubled 
or redoubled. 

(d) When a bid has been doubled, or doubled and redoubled, a 
player in rotation may make a further bid until the auction closes. 

(e) A player who does not desire to bid, double or redouble 
must so signify by passing. 

LAW NO. 10 . CONTRACT AND DECLARER. 

The final bid in the auction becomes the contract. If the con- 
tract is in a suit, each card of that suit becomes a trump. ^ The 
player who, for the side which made the final bid, first bid the 
denomination named in the contract, becomes the Declarer; his 
partner ceases to be a player and becomes Declarer's partner. 

LAW NO- II. INFORMATION AS TO CALLS MADE. 

During the auction a player may ask to have the previous calls 
restated only when it is his turn to call. (See Laws No. 12 and 
No. 23.) This right may not be exercised by a player who at his 
turn to call is barred from the auction. 


LAW NO. 12. MISUNDERSTANDING A CALL. 

(a) Any player who does not hear a call distinctly may require 
that it be repeated. 

(b) Misunderstanding a previous call does not grant relief from 
any penalty resulting therefrom, except that if the players cannot 
agree as to what call was actually made, the Tournament Director 
may be asked to adjudicate, and he may direct 

(1) That the auction revert to the call in question and pro- 
ceed without restriction from that point; or 

(2) That the auction stand, and that any due penalties be 
assessed after the questionable call has been decided. 

LAW NO. 13. CHANGING A PROPER CALL. 

(a) If a player makes a proper call and immediately corrects 
it in practically the same breath by changing one denomination 
for another with the same number of tricks, or by changing ‘*no 
bid” to “no trump” or vice versa, his first call shall be construed 
a misnomer and shall be void. The player's left-hand opponent 
may condone the correction, in which case it stands without pen- 
alty, or either opponent may announce the intention to penalize. 
Upon claim of penalty, the offender may cither: 

(i) Let his correction stand, whereupon 
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Penalty — The partner of the offender is barred from the auction 
at his first turn to call, but may thereafter reenter the auction; 
or 

(2) Substitute any other bid, whereupon 
Penalty — The partner of the offender is barred from further 
participation in the auction. 

(b) If a player makes a proper call, he may not change it vol- 
untarily except as provided in section (a) of the law.* In any 
other case, a second and different call made by the same player 
after a proper call may be condoned by the left-hand opponent, 
in which case there is no penalty, or may be penalized as a cell 
out of rotation. (See Law No. 15.) 


LAW no. 14. condoning AN IMPROPER CALL. 

(a) Condonement of an improper call is the act of accepting 
it as a proper call without penalty. Such acceptance is signified 
by a following call made by the left-hand opponent of the offender, 
either before or after attention is drawn to the irregularity, as 
provided in the following sections of this law. 

(b) The right of condonement is granted as an additional pro- 
tection to the non-offending side and not as a means of waiving 
a penalty. It may not be exercised by a player who at his turn is 
barred from the auction; should a player so barred pass after an 
improper call by his right-hand opponent, his pass does not stand 
as condonement nor does it nullify the right to penalize the adverse 
irregularity. 

(c) If, following an improper call or the improper change of 
a call, the left-hand opponent of the offender calls before attention 
is drawn to the irregularity, the improper or changed call stands 
as regular without penalty. 

(d) If attention is drawn to an improper call before a legal 
correction, or to the improper change of a call, the left-hand op- 
ponent may condone the initial call or may exact the penalty for 
the irregularity. (See Laws Nos. I5-I9-) If he elects to condone 
an improper call, any attempted change thereof is void without 
penalty. 


LAW NO. 15. CALL OUT OF ROTATION. 

(a) Unless condoned (see Law No. 14) a call out of rotation 
is void and the auction reverts to the proper player. 

(b) If a player passes out of rotation before any bid has been 
made 

Penalty — The offender is barred from the auction when it is his 
first correct turn to call, but may thereafter enter the auction. 

(c) If a player passes out of rotation after a bid has been made 

* Partial desiamations of any character are subject to adjudication by 
the Tournament Director. 
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Penalty — The offender’s partner is barred from further partici- 
pation in the auction. 

(d) If a player bids, doubles, or redoubles out of rotation 
Penalty — ^The offender’s partner is barred from further partici- 
pation in the auction. 

LAW NO. l6. INSUFFICIENT BID OVER A BID OF LESS THAN 
SEVEN ODD 

(a) If a player makes an insufficient bid (over a bid of less than 
seven odd tricks), and immediately corrects the error before atten- 
tion is drawn to it, by substituting the lowest sufficient bid of the 
same denomination, the first call is void. The player’s left-hand 
opponent may condone the correction, in which case it stands with- 
out penalty, or may announce that he will penalize the error. Upon 
announcement of penalty, the offender has the options permitted 
under section (c) of this law, with consequent penalties against 
him. 

(b) Except in the circumstances and form prescribed by section 

(a) of this law, a player may not voluntarily correct his own 
insufficient bid. Under other circumstances, the left-hand opponent 
of the offender may elect to condone the insufficient bid or demand 
its correction. (See Law No. 14.) 

(c) Upon demand for correction or announcement of penaliza- 
tion of an insufficient bid, the offender may substitute cither 

(1) The lowest sufficient bid in the same denomination, where- 
upon 

Penalty — The partner of the offender is barred from the auction 
when it is his first correct turn to call, but may thereafter enter 
the auction; or 

(2) Any bid other than the lowest sufficient bid of the same 
denomination, whereupon 

Penalty — The partner of the offender is barred from further 
participation in the auction. 


LAW NO. 17. insufficient BID OVER A BID OF SEVEN ODD. 

(a) If a player makes an iUvSufficicnt bid (over a bid of seven 
odd) and immediately corrects his error, before attention is drawn 
to it, by substituting any sufficient bid, the correction stands. 

(b) If attention is drawn to an insufficient bid (over a bid of 
seven odd) before its correction, the left-hand opponent of the 
offender may elect to condone it or to demand its correction. (Sec 
Law No. 14.) 

(c) Upon demand for the correction of an insufficient bid (over 
a bid of seven odd), the offender may substitute either a sufficient 
bid or pass. 

(d) If a side makes an insufficient bid (over a bid of seven 
odd) to which attention is drawn 
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Penalty — If the offending side become the Defenders, Declarer 
may designate the suit to be led for the opening lead. In addi- 
tion, if the insufficient bid is not condoned, the partner of the 
offender is barred from further participation in the auction. 

LAW NO. 1 8. BID OF EIGHT OR MORE ODD TRICKS. 

Any bid of eight or more odd tricks stands as a bid of seven 
odd tricks in the same denomination, and if the bid is then insuffi- 
cient it is subject to penalty under Law No. 17. In any event, 
both partners of the offending side are barred from further partici- 
pation in the auction. 

LAW NO. 19. INFREQUENT IMPROPER CALLS. 

(a) If a player in doubling or redoubling names the wrong de- 
nomination or the wrong number of tricks in the last preceding 
bid, the left-hand opponent of the offender may condone the im- 
proper call, in which case it stands without penalty as a double or 
redouble of the actual bid; or either opponent of the offender may 
elect : 

Penalty — (i) To avoid the improper call and bar the partner of 
the offender from further participation in the auction; or ^ 

(2) To apply to the Tournament Director for adjudication as 
provided in Law No. 7. 

(b) If a player m^kes a call (other than a pass) while barred 
from the auction, or doubles his partner’s bid, or doubles when 
there has been no bid, or redoubles when there has been no double, 
or makes any other call not dealt with or recognized by these laws, 
the improper call is void and 

Penalty — Either opponent may elect between the penalties under 
section (a) of this law. 

(c) If a player doubles or redoubles a bid that his partner has 
already doubled or redoubled, the improper call is void and 
Penalty — The left-hand opponent of the offender may cancel the 

proper double or redouble of the offender’s partner, and in addi- 
tion either opponent may elect between the penalties under 
section (a) of this law. 

For other infrequent improper calls, see Law No. 24. 

LAW NO. 20. illegal INFORMATION DURING THE AUCTION. 


If, during the auction, any player makes a remark, gesture, or 
through any other act conveys information to his partner as to his 
cards, his intentions, or desires, except through the legitimate 



ther participation in the auction. 

The Tournament Director must rule whether the alleged act 
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constitutes illegal conveyance of information, and also whether the 
information conveyed is of sufficient weight to warrant penali- 
zation. 


LAW NO- 21. CARDS FACED, SEEN, OR DISCLOSED. 

(a) If, during the auction, a player faces a card on the table, 
sees the face of a card belonging to his partner, or makes a 
remark other than a legal call that discloses a card in his hand 
to his partner, such card or cards must be placed face up on the 
table during the auction. 

(b) If a player so discloses: 

(i) A single card of less than honor rank 
Penalty — If the owner becomes a Defender, Declarer may elect 
to prohibit the opening lead from being made in the suit of the 
disclosed card, or may treat the card as a penalty card in the play 
period. 

(2) A single card of honor rank, or two or more cards 
Penalty — The owner’s partner is barred from further participa- 
tion in the auction and if the owner becomes a Defender, De- 
clarer may enforce the penalty under section (i) above.* 


THE PLAY PERIOD. 


LAW NO. 22. PENALTY CARDS, 

(a) If, during the play, a Defender faces a card on the table, 
or sees the face of a card that belongs to his partner, such card 
becomes a penalty card and must be placed face up on the table. 
(But adjudication may be asked under Law No. 41.) 

(b) Cards disclosed by Declarer are not subject to penalty. 

(c) If a Defender has one penalty card 

Penalty— He must play it at his first legal opportunity. (Sec 
Law No. 42.) 

(d) If a Defender has two or more penalty cards 

Penalty — He must play one of them at each legal opportunity 
to do so. Whenever he has choice among penalty cards, he must 
SO inform Declarer, who may designate which is to be played. 


LAW NO. 23. REVIEWING THE AUCTION. 

(a) After the auction is closed, but before the opening lead, any 
player may request a complete review of the auction. 

(b) After the opening lead, a player may ask what the contract 

* Declarer may not bar the lead of more than three fuitp. 
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is and whether (but not by whom) it is doubled or redoubled; but 
may not ask any further details of the auction. If a player gives 
illegal information to his partner about the auction after the open- 
ing lead * 

Penalty — Declarer or either Defender (as the case may be) may 
call a lead of any designated suit when first it is the turn of the 
offending side to lead. 


LAW NO. 24. CALL AFTER THE AUCTION IS CLOSED. 

(a) Any pass after the auction is closed is void without penalty. 

(b) Any call by Declarer or his partner after the auction is 
closed is void without penalty, 

(c) Any bid, double, or redouble by a Defender after the auc- 
tion is closed is void, and 

Penalty — Declarer may require the other Defender to lead a 
specified suit when first it is his turn to lead. 


law no. 25. OPENING LEAD AND DUMMY. 

After the auction is closed, the Defender on Declarer's left makes 
the opening lead. Declarer’s partner then spreads his cards face 
up in front of him on the table, and Declarer plays both his own 
hand and Dummy. (See footnote to Law No. 33 [c].) 


LAW NO. 26. declarer's PARTNER — RIGHTS. 

(a) Declarer's partner does not rank as a player. Nevertheless 
he may at any time 

(1) When requested, discuss questions of facts. 

(2) Notify the Tournament Director of any matter in which 
the legal interests of his side are concerned. 

(b) If he has not intentionally seen the face of a card in any 
player's hand, or looked at the traveling score slip, Declarer's 
partner may 

(1) Play the cards of Dummy as directed by Declarer. 

(2) Keep count of the tricks won and lost by each side. 

(3) Call attention to the fact that any player has turned 
down in incorrect direction his card played to the last preceding 
trick, 

(4) Draw attention to a Defender’s irregularity and ask De- 
clarer if he knows his rights. But he may call attention to an 
adverse revoke only after such time as the revoke would have 
become established. (See Law No. 39 [b].) 

(5) Warn any player that he is about to comtqit an irregu- 

* If information is requested by one side and given by the other, neither 
may claim penalty* When the penalty is assessed under this law, the 
offender is entitled to review the entire auction. 
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larity, except that Dummy must observe the prohibitions of Law 

N'o* 27* 

( 6 ) Question Declarer regarding his possible revoke. 

LAW NO. 27. declarer's PARTNER — PENALTIES. 

(a) Declarer’s partner has no rights other than those specified 
in Law No. 26. If he intentionally sees the face of a card in any 
player's hand or looks at the traveling score slip, he may not exer- 
cise the rights under section (b) of Law No. 26, and in this 
event, or should he seek to exercise other rights not mentioned 
in this law, he may be required by either Defender to leave the 
table until the play of the deal is completed. 

(b) If Declarer’s partner suggests a lead or play by naming 
or touching a card or otherwise. 

Penalty — Either Defender may require Declarer 

(1) To make the lead or play suggested; or 

(2) To refrain from doing so * 

The Tournament Director may rule whether an act or remark 
actually constitutes a suggestion. 

(c) If Declarer's partner volunteers the information as to which 
of Declarer's hands is in the lead or warns Declarer that he is 
about to lead from the wrong hand, 

PENALTY—Either Defender may designate from which hand De- 
clarer must lead. (See also Law No. 41.) 

LAW NO. 28. SUBSEQUENT LEADS AND PLAYS. 

(a) After a lead, a card must be played from each other hand 
in rotation, and the four cards thus played constitute a trick. 

(b) Unless restricted by a penalty, the leader may lead any 
card he holds. Each other player in rotation must follow suit if 
able, but if unable to follow suit he may play any card he holds. 

(c) The hand winning a trick leads to the next trick. 

LAW NO. 29. TRICKS WON. 

(a) A trick containing a trump or trumps is won by the hand 
playing the highest trump. A trick containing no trump is won 
by the hand playing the highest card of the suit led. 

(b) After a trick is completed, each player must retain posses- 
sion of his card and place it face down on the table directly in 
front of him. Each card as turned down should be pointed length- 
wise towards the partners who won the trick. 

(c) At the completion of play each player’s thirteen cards should 

* Such prohibition applies automatically to cards iti sequence with the 
sugfgested card, and to cards that have become equal to it by the previous 
play of the intervening cards of that suit, unless no other legal play Is 
possible. 
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have been arranged in an overlapping row in the order played, the 
direction of each card indicating which side won the trick. Each 
player, and also Declarer’s partner, should so keep count. In case 
of disagreement, the play should be reviewed until the ownership 
of doubtful tricks is established. 


LAW NO. 30. PLAYED CARDS. 

(a) A lead or play is completed 

(1) By a Defender: when his card is so placed or held that 
his partner sees its face, or when it touches the table and can be 
named by Declarer. 

(2) From Declarer’s hand: when it touches the table and can 
be named by either Defender. 

(3) From Dummy: when Declarer touches or names a card 
in it, unless for an expressed or manifest purpose other than play. 

(b) A player may not voluntarily withdraw a card once played 
except to correct a revoke. (See Law No. 37.) 


LAW NO. 31. QUITTED TRICKS. 

(a) Quitted tricks should be arranged face down in an orderly 
manner so that any player may ascertain how many tricks have 
been won by each side, and the order in which they were taken. 
He must be given this information upon request. 

(b) A trick is quitted when, and only when, each player has 
turned his card face down and removed his hand therefrom. So 
long as any card of a trick remains unquitted, any player may 
demand to see the cards so far played to the trick. 

(c) A side having led or played to the following trick loses its 
right to inspect the preceding trick even though unquitted, and may 
be required to turn all of its played cards face down. 

(d) A quitted trick may not again be inspected before the com- 
pletion of play, except that 

(1) A player may inspect the last quitted trick if permission 
to do so is obtained from an opponent.* 

( 2 ) The Tournament Director may direct the inspection of 
any quitted trick. 


LAW NO. 32. CONDONING AN IMPROPER PLAY. 

If, after a lead or play that is not in accordance with a law of 
correct procedure or with a properly assessed penalty, the left-hand 
opponent of the offender plays before attention is drawn to the 
irregularity, the lead or play stands as regular, except that a 
penalizable revoke is not thereby condoned. (See Law No. 38.) 


* Permission should be granted when it is manifest that the player has 
been denied full view of a card played by another, and should be denied 
if the player or his partner has led or played to the following trick. 
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LAW NO. 33 . LEAD OUT OF TURN. 

(a) If Declarer leads from the wrong hand, he may not volun- 
tarily correct his error, but 

Penalty — Either Defender may require him to lead from the cor- 
rect hand, in which case he must if able lead a card of the same 
suit.* 

(b) If Declarer leads from either hand when it is a Defender's 
turn to lead 

Penalty — Either Defender may require Declarer to retract the 
lead or to let it stand. 

(c) If a Defender leads out of turn.f 
Penalty — Declarer may either 

(1) Call a lead of a designated suit when first it is a Defen- 
der’s turn to lead ; or 

(2) Treat the card led in error as a penalty card. (See Law 
No. 22.) 


LAW NO. 34. PREMATURE LEADS AND PLAYS. 

(a) If Declarer plays from both hands before either Defender 
has played to a trick, either Defender may play before his partner 
without penalty. 

(b) If a Defender plays to a trick when it is his partner’s turn 
to play (for a lead out of turn see Law No. 33). 

Penalty — Declarer may require the offender’s partner to play his 
highest or lowest card of the suit led, or, if he has none of the suit 
led, to play a specified suit 

(c) If a Defender leads to the next trick before his partner has 
played to the current trick 

Penalty — Declarer may require the offender’s partner to play 
his highest or lowest card of the suit led to the current trick, 
or, if he has none of the suit led, to play a specified suit. If 
the enforcement of this penalty causes the offender’s partner to 
win the current trick, the premature lead may be penalized as 
a lead out of turn. 


LAW NO. 35- FJRROR IN PLAY FROM DUMMY. 

(a) If Declarer designates for play a card that is not in Dummy, 
he must if possible play a card of either the suit or the rank named. 


* The compulsion to lead a card o£ the same suit is statutory : it operates 
even though not mentioned by the Defender who demands correction. Failure 
by Declarer to comply with this compulsion is a revoke, but no revoke by 
Dummy can be penalised. (See Law No. 38 

1* In the case of an opening lead by the wrong Defender, if Declarer** 
partner has exposed any of his cards Declarer may exact Penalty (c) (j) 
but not Penalty (c) (i). If, after such an incorrect opening lead, Dc- 
clarer faces any of his cards, the lead stands as regular, the faced hand 
becomes Dummy, and the partner becomes Declarer. 
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^ (b) If Declarer designates a card in Dummy to be played and 
his partner plays another, the error must be corrected on demand 
of any player if it is detected before a Defender plays. (See 
Law No. 27 (b). If a Defender plays before the error is noted, 
the card played from Dummy stands as regular. 

(c) If Declarer’s designation of a card to be played from 
Dummy does not clearly identify the card, either Defender or De- 
clarer’s partner may require Declarer to name the exact card 
intended. In this event, Declarer is bound by any partial designa- 
tion he may have made,* 

LAW NO. 36. REVOKE DEFINED. 

(a) A player revokes if, when able to play or lead as required 
by or under these laws, he makes a play or lead that does not 
fulfill the requirements. This definition includes the act of play- 
ing a card of a different suit from that led, when able to follow 
suit, and the act of playing or leading a card that does not comply 
with the requirements of a proper penalty, when able to comply. 

(b) Every revoke in one of the first eleven tricks is either 
corrected or established, as defined in Laws Nos. 37 and 38. A 
revoke in the twelfth trick cannot be established or penalized: it 
must be corrected if the error is discovered before the four hands 
are returned to the tray. 


LAW NO. 37. REVOKE CORRECTED. 

(a) If a player revokes, but discovers his error before the re- 
voke becomes established, he must announce the revoke imme- 
diately. He must substitute a correct card, but if he is subject 
to penalty under paragraph (b) or (c) of this law he must wait 
until a penalty is selected. 

(b) Declarer may correct a revoke without penalty, before its 
establishment, if the left-hand Defender has not played to the trick 
after Declarer. If the left-hand Defender has played to the trick 
after Declarer 

Penalty — This Defender may require Declarer to play his highest 
or lowest correct card. 

(c) If a Defender desires to correct a revoke as permitted in (a) 
Penalty— Declarer may either 

( 1 ) Require the Defender to play his highest or lowest correct 
card ; or 

(2) Treat the card played in error as a penalty card. In this 
case the offender may substitute any correct card he holds. 

* If he has named a suit, he must if possible play a card of that suit; 
if he has named a rank, he must if possible play a card of that rank; if 
he said '‘hiarh" or “low" or words of like import, he must play the 
highest or the lowest card of the suit designated. If there is choice of 
cards fulfilling this requirement, Declarer may exercise unrestricted choice. 
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(d) Any card played by the non-offending side in the interval 
between a revoke and its correction unay be^ oretracted without 
penalty. ' /- 


LAW NO. 38. REVOICE ESTABLISHED. 

(a) A revoke in any of the first eleven tricks becomes estab- 
lished when in proper turn or otherwise 

(1) The offender or his partner leads or plays to the following 
trick (if the revoke was made in playing) ; or 

( 2 ) The offender's partner plays to the 'trick (if the revoke 
was made in leading) ; or 

(3) The offender or his partner claims any or all of the 
remaining tricks, or concedes or disputes an adverse claim. 

(b) A revoke by Dummy, whether corrected or established, may 
not be penalized. 

(c) If a revoke is established against a Defender or against 
Declarer’s own hand* 

Penalty — After completion of play, two tricks for the first re- 
voke and one trick for each subsequent revoke by the same side 
are transferred from the available tricks of the revoking side to 
its opponents. 

(d) The tricks available for payment of penalty arc the tricks 
won in play by the revoking side after its first revoke, including 
the trick on which that revoke occurred. 

(e) A transferred trick ranks for all scoring purposes as a trick 
won in play by the side receiving it. 

(f) If an established revoke is claimed, the tricks may be in- 
spected after completion of play to settle the claim. Penalty for 
a revoke may not be claimed after all four players have returned 
their hands to the tray. Any question in this connection shall 
be referred to the Tournament Director for adjudication. 


LAW NO. 39. inquiry REGARDING POSSIBLE REVOKE. 

(a) A player may ask any other player whether his play con- 
stitutes a revoke, and may demand that a revoke be corrected, but 
the exercise of these rights cannot alter nor postpone the provisions 
of Law No. 37 and 38. 

(b) Declarer’s partner may question only Declarer regarding 
his possible revoke. If he so questions another player, or if he 
questions Declarer after he has forfeited his rights under Law No. 
26 (b) 

Penalty — Declarer may not claim an adverse revoke on that 
trick ; or Declarer may not correct his own revoke on that trick. 

^This penalty may not be assessed against a player if his hand, when 
he revokes, is faced in consequence of an adverse claim. 
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LAW NO. 40. DEAL NOT PLAYED OUT. 

(a) If Declarer claims the remaining tricks or any nttmber 
thereof* he must place his cards face up on the table, and make a 
complete statement as to how he intends to play the rest of the 
hand, specifying the order in which he intends to play his cards 
and the disposition of each card in each of his two hands. If 
Declarer fails to make a statement, or if his statement is unsatis- 
factory to the Defenders, or if for any other reason they dispute 
Declarer’s claim, they should notify the Tournament Director imme- 
diately. The Tournament Director shall require Declarer to make 
the statement as required above. Any matter of play then not 
covered by his statement may be settled as the Defenders direct. 
(See also Law No. 7.) 

(b) Declarer may not treat as penalty cards any cards that 
have been exposed in consequence of his claim. But if a Defender 
exposes any of his cards in consequence of a remark or act by 
Declarer that he construes as a claim, such cards become penalty 
cards if Declarer’s act or remark was not intended as a claim and 
if the Tournament Director rules that it was not so overt as to 
constitute a claim. 

(c) If a Defender claims any or all of the remaining tricks, 
Declarer may require him to play out the deal. In that case, all 
the cards remaining in the hand of the claimant’s partner must 
be placed face up on the table^ and must be played as Declarer 
directs. But a claim or concession by one Defender is not binding 
until the other Defender agrees, t 

(d) Declarer’s partner may not object to a claim or concession 
by Declarer or by the Defenders, except in a case covered by 
section (e) of this law. 

(e) If a side concedes a trick which it could not lose by any 
play of the cards, such concession is void. 


LAW NO. 41. ILLEGAL INFORMATION DURING THE PLAY. 

(a) If either Defender by word or act improperly locates an 
unplayed card in his own or his partner’s hand, the Tournament 
Director may 

Penalty — Declare a card so located ‘to be a penalty card under 
Law No. 22. 

(b) If either Defender improperly locates an unplayed card in 
Declarer’s hand, the Tournament Director may^ 

Penai-ty — Permit Declarer to designate the suit to be led at the 
first opportunity of the defending side to lead. 

(c) If Declarer’s partner improperly locates an unplayed card 
in the hand of either Defender, the Tournament Director may 


*A concession of less than the total number of tricks remaining is treated 
as a claim. 

t A Defender's act of abandoning his cards must be construed as agree- 
ment. 
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Penalty — Permit the Defender who will play last to the trick to 
designate the suit to be led at Declarer’s first opportunity to lead 
from either hand. 

(d) If either Defender or Declarer’s partner makes a remark, 
gesture, or by any other act conveys information as to his inten- 
tions or desires in the play of the cards, the Tournament Director 
may assess an appropriate penalty, such as permitting the non- 
offending side to call a lead. 

(e) If in the opinion of the Tournament Director the penalty 
suggested for any case under. this law is inadequate, he may instead 
give Neutral Score, with or without penalty. 


LAW NO. 42 . PRECEDENCE OF OBLIGATIONS. 

(a) If a player incurs two or more concurrent obligations, he 
must fulfill them in the following order of precedence : 

( 1 ) He must follow suit to a lead if able ; 

(2) He must lead or play in a designated manner in response 

to a proper penalty; 

(3) He must play a penalty card if able. 

(b) If a player incurs a penalty requiring him to lead or play 
from a designated suit, and if he has none of the designated suit, 
the penalty lapses and the player may lead or play any legal card 
he holds. 

(c) The obligation to play a penalty card as provided in Law 
No. 22 continues until the card is played, even though on occasion 
another obligation should take precedence under section (a) of 
this law. 


LAW NO. 43- COMPLETING PLAY. 

(a) When the play of a deal is completed and the tricks won 
by each side are agreed upon, the score must be recorded. Each 
player should again count his cards to be certain that he has ex- 
actly thirteen, and then place his cards face down in the correct 
pocket of the tray. 

(b) If a player removes from the tray and looks at any hand, 
unless the Tournament Diretor or one of his rightful opponents 
on the tray is present. 

Penalty — The Tournament Director shall deduct from the final 
score of the offender i match point (in total point play, 100 
points). 
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SCORING VALUES. 


LAW NO. 44. TRICK SCORE. 

There shall be entered in the trick score of Declarer's side only 
the value of the tricks of the made contract, undoubled, doubled, 
or redoubled, as the case may be. 

If Declarer fails to fulfil his contract no points shall be entered 
in the trick score of either side. 


LAW NO. 45 . PREMIUM SCORE. 

All points won by either Declarer's side or Defenders', except 
those legally entered in the trick score, shall be entered in the 
premium score of the side scoring them. 

LAW NO. 46. PREMIUM FOR LESS-TH AN-GAME CONTRACT. 

When Declarer fulfills his contract, and its value is less than 
100 points, his side shall receive a premium of 50 points in addition 
to the value of the tricks won. 


LAW NO. 47. GAME PREMIUM. 

When Declarer fulfills his contract, and its value is 100 points 
or more; in addition to the value of tricks won, his side shall 
receive a premium of 300 points if not vulnerable, or a premium of 
500 points if vulnerable. 

LAW NO. 48. SLAMS. 

Only Declarer’s side may score the premium for a small slam 
or a grand slam. The grand-slam premium shall be awarded to 
Declarer's side only when a contract of seven odd is made. The 
small-slam premium shall be awarded to the Declarer's side when 
a contract of six odd is made ; if seven odd are made, the seventh 
trick shall be scored as an overtrick. 


LAW NO. 49. SCORE TABLE. 


(a) The made contract shall be scored in the trick score of 
Declarer's side at the following point valpes : 


Trump 

Diamonds or Clubs 
Spades or Hearts . . 
No Trump 

ist Trick, 

Each other trick... 


Each trick of the made 

contract 

Undoublcd 

Doubled 

Redoubled 

20 


80 1 

30 

60 

, 120 

40 

80 

160 

30 

60 

120 
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(b) The following point values, when earned, shall be entered 
in the premium score of Declarer's side. 


OVERTRICKS 


Declarer’s side 
not vulnerable 

Undoubled Doubled Redoubled 

Each Trick 

over Trick 

Contract . value loo 200 


Declarer’s side 
vulnerable 

Undoubled Doubled Redoubled 
Trick 

value 200 400 


PREMIUM FOR MAKING LESS-THAN-GAME CONTRACT 

Undoubled 50 

Doubled 50 

Redoubled 50 


PREMIUM FOR MAKING GAME CONTRACT 


Declarer’s side not vulnerable 300 

Declarer’s side vulnerable SOO 


PREMIUMS FOR SLAMS— BID AND MADE 

Declai-er’s side Declarer’s side 

not vulnerable vulnerable 


Small Slam 500 

Grand Slam 1000 


750 

1500 


(c) The folowing point values, when earned, shall be entered in 
the premium score of the Defenders : 


PENALTIES FOR UNDERTRICKS 


Declarer’s side 
not vulnerable 

Undoubled Doubled Redoubled 


I St under- 
trick .... so 100 200 

Each other 

trick SO 200 400 


Declarer’s side 
vulnerable 

Undoublcd Doubled Redoubled 


100 200 400 

100 300 600 


(d) If the scoring of the game is by cumulative plus and minus, 
the following points for honors in a deal not passed out shall be 
entei;ed in the premium score of the side to whom the honors were 

d^rt*: , , 1 ' 


At a trump contract, for four trump honors in one hand.*.. lOO 

At a trump contract, for five trump honors m one hand ISO 

At^i* No Trump contract, for four Aces in one hand 150 


No points for honors shall be scored in match-point play. 
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LAWS OF 

TOURNAMENT PROCEDURE. 

LAW NO. 50. JURISDICTION. 

(a) These laws shall govern all games of Duplicate Contract 
Bridge. 

(b) Any club or other organization may appoint a Tournament 
or Card Committee to administer and interpret these laws. 

(c) The Committee shall have the right to refuse entry to any 
player, pair, or team without assigning cause. It shall have the 
right to disqualify any player, pair, or team, and to inflict fines of 
any number of matches or points for flagrant violation of the laws, 
ethics, or proprieties of the game. 

(d) The Committee shall have full power to decide any protest 
where the question is one of fact. 

(e) The Committee shall have the right to decide any pro- 
test based on the interpretation of law, but any of its decisions 
may be appealed on point of law to the National Laws and Rules 
Committee. The National Laws and Rules Commitee will keep 
a record of its decisions to establish precedents for future guidance. 


LAW NO. 51. TOURNAMENT DIRECTOR. 

(a) A Tournament Director shall be appointed to conduct and 
supervise the game or tournament. He shall be the agent of the 
Committee and solely responsible thereto. (See Laws Nos. 83 to 
91 inclusive for the duties and powers of the Tournament Director.) 

(b) The Official Scorer and all other persons concerned in the 
conduct, supervision, and scoring of a game or tournament shall 
act under the direction and authority of the Tournament Director. 

LAW NO. 52, OFFICIAL SCORER. 

An Official Scorer shall be appointed who shall have the fol- 
lowing duties, to be performed in person or by others at his direc- 

To enter correctly on the score sheet the results of each 
round as recorded on the score .cards or sheets approved by the 
players. He shall have the right to challenge and return for cor- 
rection or verification any scores that appear incorrect. ^ 

(b) To tabulate and rate the score of each player, pair or te^ 
according to the scoring system used, and unless otherwise in- 
structed by the Committee, to post the results as promptly as pos- 
sible after completion of play* 
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LAW NO. 53. POSTING THE SCORE. 

(a) The Official Scorer, upon completion of the score for any 
section or match, shall post it where it is available to the players 
for inspection, unless otherwise instructed by the Committee. 

(b) The Committee shall fix a definite time limit during which 
the score shall remain posted subject to correction. No correc- 
tion shall be made unless reported before expiration of_ the time 
limit, when the score becomes official. Unless otherwise estab- 
lished, the time limit shall be 30 minutes after posting. 

(c) Any player participating may file a claim for correction 
in the score of his section before or during the time the score is 
posted for correction. Errors shall be corrected only if proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt. If the error is in recording the point 
score of a hand, the parties whose score was incorrectly recorded 
shall be consulted if possible. 


LAW NO. 54. PROTESTS AND APPEALS. 

(a) Any protest of law, fact, or ethics should be made to the 
Tournament Director immediately, and in no case may a protest 
be considered unless it is presented not later than 15 minutes after 
the conclusion of the session. 

(b) A contestant shall have the right of appeal to the Committee 
from any decision of the Tournament Director, provided that notice 
of appeal is given not later than 15 minutes after the conclusion of 
the session, or within 15 minutes after the Tournament Director\s 
decision if that decision is rendered after conclusion of the session. 


LAW NO. 55. SCORING SYSTEMS. 

(a) The players shall record the exact score of every deal they 
play. 

(b) In championship pair play, in all individual play, and in 
all games employing the Howell movement, or a variation thereof, 
only match-point scoring shall be used. 

(c) In club play under the Mitchell movement, either match- 
point scoring or cumulative plus and minus scoring may be used. 

(d) In team play, either the Deal-a-Match system, the Team- 
Match system, or the cumulative plus and minus system may be 
used. 


MATCH POINT SCORINa 

LAW NO. 56. THE SCORE CARD. 

(a) For championship play, score cards or score slips of suit- 
able design shall be provide^ and the North or South player at 
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each table shall make out a separate score card for each deal or 
match played. 

(b) Each score card shall show the section number ; the indi- 
vidual, pair, or team numbers and positions of all players; the final 
contract and position of the Declarer ; the trick score ; the com- 
plete premium score of both sides ; and the net score, plus or minus, 
of the North- South pair. 

(c) Each score card shall be presented for approval to the East 
or West player, and if it is correct he shall approve it for his side 
by entering his initials or other identifying mark on the card. 

(d) As soon as completed, each score card shall be turned face 
down on the corner of the table, marked on the back with an “x” 
or the word “score” and left there to be collected for the Official 
Scorer. 


LAW NO. 57 . THE TRAVELING SCORE SLIP. 

(a) In club play, a traveling score slip of suitable design may 
be provided for each deal instead of the individual score card. The 
slip shall travel with the tray throughout the game, and each score 
made on the deal shall be recorded on the slip. 

(b) If the traveling score slip is used, it shall be and remain 
folded in such manner that no player may see any of the informa- 
tion it contains until he has completed the play of that deal. 


LAW NO. 58. THE SUMMARY SHEET. 

(a) A summary sheet of suitable design shal Ibe provided for 
each section. 

(b) The heading of the summary sheet shall show the date and 
place, the section number, and the name of the event. 

(c) Spaces with identifying numbers shall be provided on the 
summary sheet for the names and positions of all players, pairs 
or teams. 


LAW NO. 59. MATCH POINTS IN FAIR PLAY. 

(a) The Committee shall decide whether each deal or each set of 
deals shall constitute a pair match; or whether a combination of 
the two methods (known as group scoring) shall be used. 

(b) The score of each pair on each match shall be compared 
only with scores made on that match by other pairs playing in the 
same direction. 

(c) On each match, a pair shall be awarded i match point for 
each pair their score betters, match point for each pair their 
score ties, and Ys, match point for each Neutral or other arbitrary 
score assigned. 
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LAW NO. 60. MATCH POINTS IN INDIVIDUAL PLAY. 

(a) In individual play, the two players playing as partners shall 
be considered as a pair for that match, and pair match points shall 
be awarded in the regular manner. 

(b) Each player shall receive separately the full number of 
match points awarded to his pair. 

LAW NO. 6l. MATCH POINTS IN TEAM-OF-FOUR PLAY. 

(a) A team shall win a deal if its North- South pair score is 
better than the North- South pair score of its opponents. 

(b) A team shall halve a deal if its North- South pair score is 
the same as the North-South pair score of its opponents. 

(c) In Deal-a-Match play, each deal shall be considered as a 
separate match, and a team shall be awarded i match point for 
each deal won, and match point for each deal halved. 

(d) In Team-Match play, all the deal -matches played against 
one team shall constitute one team-match. A team shall win a 
team-match if it wins the majority of the deal -match points from 
an opponent. A team shall have a team-match if it wins exactly 
half of the deal-match points from an opponent. 

LAW NO. 62. MATCH POINTS WITH TEAMS OF MORE THAN FOUR. 

In a match among two or more teams of more than four players 
each, the Committee shall decide the rnethod of scoring to be em- 
ployed. The following methods of match-point scoring are sug- 
gested : 

(1) For Two Teams: The scores made by all pairs of one 
team on one deal, in both compass directions, arc totaled and 
netted. If the net is plus, the team wins the deal; if the net is 
minus, the team loses the deal; if the net is zero, the deal is 
halved. 

(2) For More Than Two Trams: Each team is construed 
as composed of two or more teams-of-four. The matches between 
each pair of teams are scored as provided in Law No. 61. The 
final score of each team is the total of matches won by its com- 
ponent teams-of-four. 

LAW NO. 63. DETERMINING WINNERS. 

(a) In individual play, the player having the greatest number 
of match points shall be declared the winner. 

(b) In Howell pair play, the pair having the greatest number 
of match points shall be declared the winner. 

(c) In Mitchell pair play, the North- South pair having the 
greatest number of match points shall be declared the winner in 
the North-South group; and the East-West pair having the great- 
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est number of match points shall be declared the winner in the 
East- West group. 

(d) In Deal-a-Match team play, the team winning the greatest 
number of deals shall be declared the winner. 

(e) In Team-Match play, the team winning the greatest number 
of team-match points shall be declared the winner. 


LAW NO. 64. TIES. 

(a) In championship individual or pair play, if there is a tie 
for first place all of the tying contestants shall share title and 
honors equally. The Committee may at its discretion break the 
tie for purpose of awarding prizes. 

(b) Method for breaking a tie in any individual or pair play: 
Considering tying contestants only, award a contestant one 

point for each deal on which his match point score is higher 
than that of the other contestant. If three contestants are tied, 
the one having the highest match point score on a given deal 
receives two points, the intermediate match point score one point, 
and the lowest match point score zero. The tying contestant 
having the greatest number of points so awarded is the winner. 

(c) Method for breaking a tie in championship team play: 

The tie shall be broken by the play-off of any number of deals 

designated by the Committee. If the tie still exists, the winners 
shall be determined by the net total of their plus and minus 
scores on the play-off deals only. 

(d) Method for breaking a tie in club or qualifying team play: 

(1) In Deal-a-Match play, by computing the net total of the 
plus and minus scores of each tying team. 

(2) In Team-Match play, by computing the number of single 
deals won by each tying team, and if the tie stil lexists, by com- 
puting the net total of the plus and minus scores of each tying 
team. 


LAW NO. 65. NEUTRAL SCORE PENALTIES, 

Upon granting a Neutral Score the Tournament Director must 
ascertain whether it has resulted from a culpable violation of pro- 
priety, ethics, or the laws of correct procedure. If circumstantial 
or direct evidence fixes the blame clearly upon certain pair or 
pairs, and if the error has required one or more innoent pairs to 
take Neutral Score, the Tournament Director shall penalize the 
guilty pairs and indemnify the innocent pairs.* It is suggested 
that the penalty or indemnity to a single pair be not less than 10 % 
nor more than 25%. t 

The penalties and indemnities need not balance, 
t Penalties or indemnities given in percentages are applied to the maxi- 
mum number of match points pos.siblc for one pair on one tray, and shall 
be computed to the nearest half-point; but if a tie in total match points 
results, the exact fractions shall be substituted if that will break the tie. 
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LAW NO. 66. AWARDING A NEUTRAL SCORE. 

(a) In individual or pair play, when each deal is a match, a pair 
required to take Neutral Score on a deal shall receive ^ match 
point for each other pair playing that deal in the same direction, 
including other pairs who are assigned Neutral or other arbitrary 
match point scores. 

(b) When two or more deals constitute a match, a pair required 
to take Neutral Score on a deal shall be awarded the average of 
the net trick and premium points made by other pairs playing that 
deal in the same direction. 

(c) In team play, when one pair of a team is required to take 
Neutral Score, or when two pairs of a team do not play the 
identical deal, a new deal shall be substituted to determine the 
match between the two teams whenever possible. If pair scores 
are kept also, they are computed as in (a) or (b), no pair scores 
being awarded on the substituted deal. 

(d) When one pair of a team is required to take Neutral Score 
on a deal, or when two pairs of a team do not play the identical 
deal, and it is impossible for the teams concerned to play a substi- 
tute deal, the deal shall be scored as halved by the teams concerned. 


LAW NO. 67. DISCIPLINARY PENALTIES. 

The Tournament Director may penalize a pair or player any 
number of cumulative or match points for any oifense that delays 
or obstructs the game, inconveniences the other players, impairs 
his authority, or compels the award of Neutral Scores. The 
following penalties are suggested: 

(1) For excessive delay that inconveniences other players, i 
point. 

(2) For comparing scores or discussing results of play except 
as permitted, 2 points. 

(3) For looking at a quitted trick without permission, point, 
assessed against the offender and awarded to the opponents. 

(4) For failure to comply promptly with any instruction of 
the Committee or the Tournament Director, 2 points, with repe- 
tition of the penalty for continued delay or insubordination. 

(5) For passing an incorrect board, i point. 

(6) For calling attention to vulnerability after the player has 
looked at his own hand, i point or Neutral Score. 


LAW NO. 68. PENALTIES IN INDIVIDUAL PLAY. 

The penalties in individual play shall be exactly the same as in 
pair play except that the penalty shall be assessed only against the 
offender, and not against his partner, if innocent. 
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LAW NO. 69. TARDINESS 

(a) The Committee shall announce a starting time for each 
game or session. 

(b) Tardy entrants shall be allowed five minutes of grace after 
the ^ starting time, and thereafter they shall be penalized auto- 
matically as follows: 

Penalty — For the- first five minutes or fraction thereof, i match 
point; for each subsequent five minutes or fraction thereof, 2 
match points. 

(c) The Committee may waive the penalty for tardiness for the 
first session of an event. 


LAW NO. 70. PLAYING THE WRONG TRAY. 

(a) If two pairs play a tray or trays other than the ones 
designated for that round, their score on such play is void, and 
either side not having previously played the deal shall be given 
Neutral Score on that deal. 

(b) The two pairs in question shall play the correct tray or 
trays against ^ each other if possible. If such play would delay 
other tables, it may be postponed until the conclusion of the last 
round. 

(c) If it is inconvenient or impossible for the pairs in question 
to play the trays after the conclusion of the last round, the 
Tournament Director may permit them to take Neutral Score on 
the unplayed trays. 


LAW NO. 71. WRONG NUMBER OF CARDS. 

(a) upon withdrawing his cards from the tray, each player, 
before looking at the face of any of them, shall count his cards 
to make sure that he has exactly thirteen. He shall count them 
again after the completion of the play, just before returning them 
to the tray. 

(b) If any player finds that he holds more or less than thirteen 
cards, the tray shall immediately be referred to the Tournament 
Director. The latter shall correct the tray according to the hand 
records (if any are kept) or by consulting players who have 
already played the deal. 

(c) If the error is discovered before any player holding more 
than thirteen cards has looked at his hand, the tray shall be 
returned to the proper table after correction, to be played and 
scored in the regular way. 

(d) If the error is not discovered until after a player holding 
more than thirteen cards has looked at his hand, the tray shall 
be returned to the proper table after correction, but shall not 
be played. Both pairs at that table shall receive Neutral Score 
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for that deal and at the end of the round the tray shall progress 
in the regular way to be played at subsequent tables. 

(e) If during the play it is discovered that one player holds 
less than thirteen cards, and the other three hold exactly thirteen, 
the deal shall be restored to its original form by replacing the 
missing cards or by substituting another deck. The player whose 
hand was short shall be deemed to have held the card or cards 
continuously and shall be liable for any revokes resulting there- 
from. 


LAW NO. 72. PLAYER LOOKING AT THE WRONG HAN 0 . 

(a) In an individual or pair game, if a player withdraws and 
looks at a hand other than the one he properly should hold, the 
tray shall be placed on the table and played in such position that 
he will hold the hand he has seen. The other three players shall 
take the hand the correspond to their relative positions as regards 
the player in error, and the deal shall be played and scored as 
regular. 

(b) If to play a tray as described in paragraph (a) would 
result in any player’s having knowledge of any hand other than 
the one he would hold, both pairs shall instead take Neutral Score 
on the deal. 


LAW NO. 73. SCORING A MIXED DEAL. 

If the cards of a tray become mixed or interchanged during 
play, and two or more tables play it in different form than originally 
dealt, the procedure shall be as follows : 

(1) The Tournament Director shall determine as accurately 
as possible exactly which pairs played the deal as originally 
dealt, and which after the change. 

(2) If it cannot be determined, which way any certain pair 
played the deal, they shall; he given Neutral Score. 

(3) As among pairs sitting* in the same direction and playing 
the identical deal, each pair shall be awarded i match point for 
each pair beaten and match point for# each pair tied. 

(4) Each pair shall be awarded match point for each pair 
sitting in the same direction which did not play the identical 
deal, or which received Neutral Score. 

LAW NO. 74. SCORING WHEN A CONTESTANT WITHDRAWS. 

(a) When a contestant who has started play withdraws from a 

contest, if an acceptable substitute is found and continues to play 
until the end of the contest, all scares made by the original con- 
testant or the substitute shall count. ^ 

(b) If no acceptable substitute can be found to continue, all 
scores made by the original contestant shall count, and the scores 
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on the remaining (implayed) deals, shall be adjusted as follows: 

(1) The number of match points made by the withdrawing 
contestant on the matches played shall be computed, and divided 
by the number of matches played, thereby .determining his aver- 
age number of points per match. 

(2) On the remaining (unplayed) matches,- the withdrawing 

contestant shall be assumed to have maintained the same average, 
and shall be awarded that number of match points on each 
remaining match. > 

(3) Each opponent shall be awarded, on the matches to have 
been played against the withdrawing contestant, the maximum 
possible number of match points less the number awarded to the 
withdrawing contestant. 

(4) If this results in any opponent receiving a • smaller num- 
ber of match points than his own average on the matches actu- 
ally played, such opponent shall be awarded his own average 
number of match points. 

(5) These adjustments shall be made to the nearest half 
match point, except that if a tie results, the scores of the tying 
contestants shall be computed decimally to break the tie. 

(6) Arbitrary scores so assigned shall affect the scores of 
other pairs in accordance with Law No. 59 (c). 


LAW NO. 75. PLAYING PERCENTAGES. 

To determine the playing percentage of any player or pair for 
a given session, divide the number of actual match points earned 
by the maximum number of match points possible for that player 
or pair. 


TOTAL POINT SCORING. 

LAW NO. 76. THE SCORE SHEET. 

(a) A score sheet or card of suitable design shall be provided 
for each North-South pair and each East- West pair, so ruled as 
to provide a space for the number of each deal, the final con- 
tract, the opponents’ pair number, and the net plus or minus result 
of each ,deal. 


LAW NO. 77. SCORING LIMIT. 

(a) When a contract has been doubled or redoubled, the losing 
pair shall score the full amount of loss in all cases. 

(b) In pair play, the winning pair shall not score more than 
the prescribed limit on any single deal. If more points are made, 
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only the allowed number shall be credited to the pair’s score, and 
the excess points shall be entered on the score card in a separate 
space provided for “excess premiums.” 

(1) When a small slam or grand slam contract is either made 
or defeated — no limit. 

(2) When a less-than-slam contract is defeated, regardless of 
whether Declarer’s side is vulnerable or not: 


Defenders not vulnerable 600 points 

Defenders vulnerable 900 points 


(3) When a less-than-slam contract is made, whether dou- 
bled or redoubled: 


Declarer’s side not vulnerable 800 points 

Declarer’s side vulnerable 1,000 points 


LAW NO. 78. TOTAL POINT PAIR SCORING. 

(a) At the end of the contest, each pair shall total its plus 
column and minus column, and subtract the lesser total from the 
greater. The difference is its net score, plus or minus as the case 
may be. 

(b) The North- South pair having the greatest net plus or the 
smallest net minus shall be declared the winner in the North- South 
group; the East-West winner shall be similarly determined. 

(c) If there is a tie among two or more pairs playing in the 
same direction, the tying pair having the greatest number of 
“excess premium” points shall be declared the winner. 


LAW NO. 79. TOTAL POINT TEAM SCORING. 

(a) In total point team scoring all the deals played against one 
team shall constitute one match. 

(b) A team shall win a total point match if the total net plus 
or minus score of its North- South pair on all the deals of that 
match is better than that of its opponents. The margin of victory 
as between two teams is the difference of their final North-South 
scores. A team shall halve a total point match if its total net 
plus or minus North- South pair score is the same as that of its 
opponents. 

(c) In team play, the full number of points won or lost in every 
deal shall be scored. 


LAW NO. 80. NEUTRAL SCORE IN TOTAL POINT PLAY* 

(a) In pair play, when a pair receives Neutral Score on a deal 
it shall be awarded the average of all scores made on that deal 
by other pairs playing it in the same direction. Excess premium 
points shall not be considered in computing the average. 
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(b) In team play, if one or more pairs receive Neutral Score 
on a deal, a new deal shall be substituted to be played by the teams 
concerned. ^ The substituted deal, but not the original one, shall 
be counted in the teams’ total scores. 

LAW NO. 8l. SCORING A MIXED DEAL. 

If the cards of a deal become mixed or interchanged during 
play, and two or more tables play it in different form than origi- 
nally dealt, the procedure shall be as follows: 

(a) The Tournament Director shall determine as accurately as 
possible exactly which pairs played the deal in its original form 
and which after the change. 

(b) If it cannot be determined which way any certain pair 
played the deal, that pair shall be awarded zero on it. 

(c) An average shall be computed of all scores known to have 
been made on the deal as originally dealt, and a similar average 
of all scores known to have been itiade after the change. 

(d) A pair whose score on the deal exceeds the average of 
scorers made by all pairs playing the deal in the same form in the 
same direction, shall be awarded a plus score of the amount by 
which its score exceeds the average. A pair whose score is below 
the average shall be awarded a minus score of corresponding 
amount. 


LAW NO. 82. PENALTIES IN. TOTAL POINT PLAY. 

Penalties prescribed or suggested under any and all sections of 
this Code are intended to be applied so far as they can be to total 
point play. Where penalties are given in .match points or per- 
centages, the following shall be deemed equivalent: 

I match point equivalent to 100 total points : 

100% equivalent to 1,000 total points. ’ 


DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE 
TOURNAMENT DIRECTOR. 

LAW NO. 83. TECHNICAL DUTIES. 

It is the duty of the Tournament Director, in person or through 
his agents, to arrange and number the tables ; to assign positions ; 
to distribute Duplicate, trays and scoring equipment ; to direct the 
progression of players and movement of trays; to collect score 
cards; to score the game; and to make all announcements nec- 
essary for the information and guidance of the players. 
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LAW NO. 84. DISCIPLINARY POWERS. 

It is the duty of the Tournament Director to maintain order 
and discipline. He is specifically empowered to 

(1) Assess disciplinary penalties when he considers it neces- 

sary. , 

(2) Suspend contestants for a session, or any part thereof, 
or to forbid the play of any deals at any^ tables. 

(3) Disqualify contestants for cause, subject to approval by 
the tournament committee. 

(4) Permit or forbid the entrance of substitutes -or alternate 
team members during the course of a game. 

LAW NO. 85. RECTIFYING ERRORS OF PROCEDURE. 

It is the duty of the Tournament Director to make such recti- 
fications of error in procedure as are necessary for the continu- 
ance of play. In so far as possible, he should make these recti- 
fications in such manner as not to inconvenience other players, 
disrupt the orderly procedure of the game, or require inequitable 
adjustment in the score. To these ends he may: 

(1) Direct contestants to take a Neutral Score instead of 
playing a deal, and to sustain or deny a player's request for^ a 
Neutral Score in any matter where the law permits his dis- 
cretion. 

(2) Effect all such rectifications of error in procedure as are 
not contrary to specific laws. 

Ic 

LAW NO. 86. . .l^TIFICATION OF PLAYERS’ ADJUSTMENTS. 

It is the duty of the Tournament Director to administer and 
interpret the laws of Duplicate Bridge and tournament procedure. 
The laws do not give players the right to assess or to^ waive 
penalties, and no such adjustment made among the players is valid 
until ratified by the Tournament Director. (Sec Law No. 6 Cc].) 
If a proper penalty is assessed and paid, he sliould ratify that 
action when it comes to his attention. If an incorrect penalty 
has been claimed, the claimant does not thereby forfeit his right 
to a correct penalty. If an incorrect penalty has been claimed 
and paid, the Tournament Director may adjust the score in 
whatever way he considers necessary to protect the innocent 
parties. To accomplish this he may: ^ 

(1) Adjust the score to what it would have !)een if the 
correct penalty had been assessed and paid, provided such score 
can be determined. 

(2) Assign a Neutral Score with or without penalty, 

(3) Assign an arbitrary match point score which, in his 
opinion, equitably represents the interests of the parties con- 
cerned. 
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LAW NO. 87 . RULINGS ON AGREED PACTS. 

When the Tournament Director is called to rule upon a point 
of law, procedure, or ethics, he should first determine whether 
the facts are agreed upon. If so, he should proceed as follows: 

(1) If no penalty is provided by law or dictated by his own 
judgment, he should so advise the players, and instruct them to 
proceed with the play. 

(2) If a case is clearly a case under a law that provides a 
penalty for the irregularity, he should assess that penalty and 
see that it is paid. 

(3) If the laws provide an option among two or more pen- 
alties, he should explain them, indicate which player may make 
the selection, and see that the proper penalty is selected and 
paid. Where the laws do not provide otherwise, either member 
of a pair may make the selection, but they may not consult 
regarding it. 

LAW NO. 88. RULINGS ON DISPUTED FACTS. 

Where the facts cannot be agreed upon, the Tournament Director 
shall proceed as follows : 

(1) Ascertain the facts as nearly as possible, noting particu- 
larly the points upon which the players disagree. 

(2) Instruct the players to proceed under a temporary ad- 
justment based upon the most probable statement of facts, 
pending appeal or subsequent decision on a protest or dispute. 

(3) Ascertain also, if possible, what the results would have 
been under the other statement of facts. 

(4) Inform the contestants of their right to appeal from 
his decision. 

LAW NO. 89. RULINGS INVOLVING NEUTRAL SCORES. 

When any contestant applies to the Tournament Director for a 
Neutral Score, the Tournament Director may 

(1) Disallow the claim; if the offense clearly has no effect 
on the result of the deal, or if there is a legal penalty for the 
alleged irregularity which is clearly adequate to protect the 
claimant's rights. 

(2) Allow a Neutral Score without further penalty if there 

is a reasonable doubt as to whether the offense affects the 
result of the deal, or whether the legal penalty is adequate; or 
if both sides are partly at fault. ■ 

(3) Allow Neutral Score with penalty if the offense clearly 
affects the result of the deal and no adequate penalty is other- 
wise prescribed by law. 

(4) Instruct the players to continue play and reserve his 
decision. 
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To protect the interests of the remaining players, applications 
for Neutral Score should be allowed only when clearly justified; 
and in a just claim for Neutral Score, an equitable rectification 
should first be sought that will permit regular play of the disputed 
deal.* 


LAW NO. 90. DISCRETIONARY POWERS. 

Where the Tournament Director's procedure is not clearly de- 
fined by law, and particularly where he is given discretionary 
power as to the assessment of a penalty or its magnitude, he 
should follow these general principles: 

(1) Wherever latitude is permitted under the law, penalty 
or redress should be appropriate in nature and degree to the 
offense. 

(2) In doubtful cases all disputants should be restored to their 
original rights, or their most probable score, as closely as these 
can be determined. 

(3) No player should be given a material advantage at the 
expense of another, unless the offense of the one is clearly 
established, and the other is in no way at fault. 

LAW NO. 91. APPEALS FROM TOURNAMENT DIRECTOR’S DECISIONS. 

(a) In all cases where there is a disagreement, it is the duty 
of the Tournament Director to inform the contestants of their 
right of appeal. 

(b) The Tournament Director may himself appeal his own 
decision for corroboration or guidance by the Committee. Such 
appeal may be made by him without the consent of the contestants 
involved. 

(c) In all cases of appeal, the Tournament Director must 
appear before the Committee to state the case and explain the 
reasons for his decision. The Committee may exclude all con- 
testants from a hearing, but if it admits any one of the disputants, 
it must admit all who desire to appear. 

(d) If a player submits an appeal which appears groundless or 
facetious to the Committee, it may assess a disciplinary penalty 
against such player. The Tournament Director will advise the 
players whether, in his opinion, an appeal has sufficient merit to 
warrant the Committee’s attention. 

(e) If there is no Committee or appellant body, it shall be the 
duty of the Tournament Director to review his own decision im- 
mediately after termination of play, upon the demand of any con- 

* This end can sometimes be accomplished by augffesting to contestants 
that they waive certain of their legal rights in the interest of smooth pro- 
cedure of the game. When a Neutral Score impends because of advance 
information regarding the cards, bidding, or score of a deal, it may fre- 
quently be avoided by permitting a temporary substitute for the player 
having the improper information* 
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testant. In case of such appeal, he must hear all contestants who 
desire to be heard. He must at this time inform them of their 
right to apppeal to the National Laws and Rules Committee. 


JURISDICTION OF TOURNAMENT 
COMMITTEE. 


Laws Nos. 92 to 98 inclusive cover matters over which the 
Committee may exercise discretionary power. The procedure 
specified in these laws is recommended as standard, but the Com- 
mittee is authorized to make its own regulations on the subjects 
covered, provided that these regulations are announced to the 
contestants in advance of play. 


LAW NO. 92. QUALIFYING SESSIONS. 

In championship events, the Committee may hold one or more 
preliminary sessions to select the players, pairs or teams eligible 
to play in the final sessions. In such case, the Committee shall 
publish or announce, before conclusion of the first qualifying ses- 
sion, the exact number of players, pairs, or teams to be qualified, 
and the method of scoring by which they will be selected. 


LAW NO. 93. QUALIFYING ALTERNATES. 

(a) After the announced number of qualifying contestants have 
been selected, all other contestants shall rank as alternates in the 
order of their scores in the qualifying sessions. 

(b) If one or more qualified players, pairs, or teams cannot 
play in the final session, or are not present when play is called, 
they shall be disqualified, and the vacancies filled by qualifying 
alternates in the order of their rank. In filling vacancies, it shall 
be assumed that the Committee has filled the place of the lowest 
ranking absentee first. 

(c) After a properly selected alternate is qualified by the 
Committee, the player, pair or team replaced cannot regain its 
position. The alternate shall be considered a duly qualified con- 
testant, and shall be eligible to win the event. 

(d) If, in a pair contest, one member of a qualified pair is 
unable to play in the final session, that pir shall be disqualified, 
and the ranking alternate pair qualified in its place. 

(e) If, in a team contest, one member of a qualified team is 
unable to play in the final session, the other members may select 
as a substitute any player who did not play as a member' of a 
different team in the qualifying sessions. Such team shall be 
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eligible to win the event. If two or more members of a team 
are unable to play in the final round, the team shall be dis- 
qualified, and the ranking alternate team qualified in its place. 

LAW NO. 94. SUBSTITUTES. 

(a) If one or more players are temporarily unable or unwilling 
to continue play, but it is expected that they will not be absent 
longer than permitted in this law, the Committee may: 

(1) Disqualify the player or his pair or team, as the case 
may be; 

(2) Direct that the unplayed tray or trays be played by the 
proper contestants after completion of the last round ; 

(3) Appoint a substitute to play for any absentee, subject 
to the provisions hereinafter stated; 

(4) Award a Neutral Score to both pairs, with or without 
a penalty. 

(b) Scores made by a substitute shall count as though made 
by the absent player. 

(c) In the final session of a championship event, or in a cham- 
pionship event played in only one session, no player shall have a 
substitute for more than two rounds. 

(d) In qualifying sessions, no player shall have a substitute 
for more than half the total number of deals. If more than one 
qualifying session is held, a player may have a substitute for one 
entire session, but no more. 

(e) In an even held in more than one session, but without 
qualifying sessions, no player shall have a substitute for more than 
one-third of the total number of deals. 

(f) If, after the appointment of a substitute, the absent player 
fails to return before expiration of the time limits prescribed in 
(c), (d), or (e), he or his pair or team (as the case may be), 
shall be disqualified. 

LAW NO. 95, CONTESTANTS WITHDRAWING. 

(a) After the announced time for closing of entries, no player, 
pair or team may withdraw from a contest for which entry has 
been made or qualification won, without permission of the Com- 
mittee. Withdrawal without permission may be considered grounds 
for refusal to accept entries in future contests. 

(b) If a contestant withdraws after play is started, an effort 
shall be made to secure an acceptable substitute to play in his 
place for the remainder of the contest. If the substitute plays 
more rounds than permitted under Law No. 94 the withdrawing 
player, pair or team shall be disqualified. The substitute shall 
continue to play, but shall not be eligible to win the event. 

(c) If no acceptable substitute can be found, the withdrawing 
contestant shall be disqualified, and the score shall be adjusted as 
explained in Law No. 74. 
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LAW NO. 96. RESERVE JEAM MEMBERS. 

(a) In team events, each team shall be entitled to have one 
reserve member, provided that the entire personnel of the team 
is stated at the time of entry. 

(b) A reserve member may enter the contest at the beginning 
of any session, provided that such change in line-up is reported to 
the Committee. 

(c) The members of a team may change partners or positions 
at the beginning of a session. If the type of movement permits, 
the Committee may grant permission to change partners or posi- 
tions during a session. 

LAW NO. 97. SPECTATORS. 

Spectators are permitted only through the courtesy of the play- 
ers. Any player may require a tournament official to have all 
spectators removed from his table, and it shall be the duty of 
such official to order the spectators to leave. The Tournament 
Director may, at his discretion, require any or all spectators to 
leave the game. 

LAW NO. 98. DISCUSSING RESULTS. 

(a) After completing a tray or set of trays, and before the 
signal is given to start the next round, a player may discuss the 
results of the deal or deals just played with his partner or his 
opponents. Such discussion must be conducted in such a way that 
it cannot be overheard at any other table. 

(b) Except as provided in (a), no player shall compare or 
discuss the results of any hand with any other person, whether a 
contestant or not, until completion of the final round. (See Law 
No. 67.) 


ETHICS AND PROPRIETIES. 

The following rules affecting the proprieties of the game should 
be adhered to: 

(1) A player should maintain at all times a courteous manner 
toward his partner and opponents, and should refrain from words 
or actions which would cause them annoyance or embarrassment, 
or interfere with the enjoyment of the game. 

(2) A player should avoid mannerism, expression, hesitation, 
or emphasis which might convey illegal information to his 
partner.t 

* This does not apply to tournament officials, referees, press representatives, 
or other persons authorized to be spectators by the Committee. 

t Tf a player draws inference from any mannerism, expression, hesitation, 
or emphasis of an opponent, and permits such inferences to influence his 
play, ne does so at his own risk, and should not expect redress if these 
inferences be incorrect. 
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(3) A player should not seek information regarding his part- 
ner’s holding through any mannerism, expression, hesitation, or 
emphasis of his partner; and if such information is obtained 
inadvertently, he should not permit it to influence his own 
declaration or play. 

(4) A player should not vary the formulae used in calling.* 

(5) A player should avoid the use of complicated artificial 
bids, which cannot be readily understood by opponents. He 
should voluntarily explain his bidding methods clearly and con- 
cisely, and should refrain from questioning his opponents unnec- 
essarily. 

(6) Any irregularity should be reported to the Tournament 
Director immediately, and any penalty should be assessed by 
him. A player may incur embarrassment and criticism by at- 
tempting to assess a penalty himself. 

(7) A player should not purposely incur a penalty even though 
willing to pay it. 

(8) A player should avoid calling attention to the vulner- 
ability after he has looked at his hand, or volunteering infor- 
mation which should only be given in reply to a question.^ 

For intentional or repeated violations, the Tournament Director 
may disqualify or bar offenders from further play, or adjust the 
score in whatever way he considers equitable. 


DUPLICATE MOVEMENTS AND 
SCORING. 

THE MITCHELL PAIR GAME. 

The Mitchell Game is the simplest and most popular of the 
Duplicate pair movements. The tables are numbered consecutively 
and each pair is assigned a position, adopting as its pair number 
the number of its original table. The N-S pairs remain at their 
original tables throughout the game. The E-W pairs play the 
first round at their original tables, and after each round they 
progress to the next higher numbered table (from i to 2 to 3, 
3 to 4, etc., and from the highest numbered table to Table i). The 
progression continues until each E-W pair has played one round 
against each N-S pair, and vice versa. 

An equal number of trays is played at each table, and the num- 

* The recommended calling formula are “Pass’" (avoid “I” or “no bid”) ; 
I heart (avoid “I bid”); i no trump (avoid “without” or “without trump”; 
“double” (avoid stating the number of tricks or the denomination doubled) 
“6 spades” (avoid “little slam”). 
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ber should be such that the total will be approximately 20 to 25. 
The average rate of play is 8 trays per hour. 

If there are more than 14 tables in play, the game should be 
divided for convenience into two or more sections each of which 
is conducted as a separate unit, with separate scoring and prizes. 

PROGRESSION FOR AN ODD NUMBER OF TABLES. 

If the number of tables is odd, the trays are distributed in 
sequence, according to the number to be played at each round. 
For example, if there are three trays to a round, trays i, 2 and 3 
are placed on the first table; trays 4, 5 and 6 on the second table; 
trays 7, 8 and 9 on the third table, etc. 
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At the completion of a round, the North player at each table 
moves the trays just played to the next lower numbered table 
(from 4 to 3, 3 to 2, 2 to i, and from i to the highest numbered 
table). This progression results in each pair, whether N-S or 
E-W, playing each tray once, and only once. The following dia- 
gram shows the arrangement for a 7 table section (21 trays) as 
originally placed, and after the first move. 


PROGRESSION FOR AN EVEN NUMBER OF TABLES. 


If the number of tables is even, there is an irregularity in the 
distribution of trays which must be carefully observed. A bye- 
stand or chair is placed in the exact center of the section; that is, 
in a 6 table section the stand is placed between tables 3 and 4; 
in an 8 table section it is placed between tables 4 and 5. etc. The 
stand receives the set of trays which would otherwise be placed 
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on the next table above it, and the remaining sets are distributed in 
numerical order, leaving none for the last table. The following 
diagram shows the placing of trays for a 6 table section (24 trays) 
as originally placed, and after the first move. 

At each round the highest numbered table (in this case. Table 6) 
plays the same trays as Table i. Table 6 should be placed near 
Table i and the trays passed back and forth between them as 
convenient. 

Movement of trays is the same as with an odd number of 
tables except that from Table 4 (in a 6~table section) the boards 
go to the bye-stand, where they are out of play for one round. 
Table 3 receives its trays from the bye-stand, always playing the 
set which was idle the previous round. The trays which have 
been relayed between Tables i and 6 move to Table 5 at the end 
of the round. 


INCOMPLETE TABLE. 

If an odd number of pairs enter the game, so that -one table is 
incomplete, the odd pair is seated E-W at the highest numbered 
table, assuming that table number for its pair number. This pair 
does not play the first round, but at the completion of the round 
moves to Table i and enters the regular progression. Each E-W 
pair in its proper turn sits out one round when it comes to the 
last, or incomplete, table. In distributing the trays and arranging 
the progression, the odd pair (or half table) is considered a regu- 
larly constituted table; for example, tables would require the 
arrangement for 6 tables, and tables would require the arrange- 
ment for 9 tables. 


COMPARING SCORES. 

In the Mitchell game all N-S pairs play the same hands, and 
all E-W pairs play the same hands. Therefore each pair can 
compare scores only with others in its own direction, and there 
are really two separate contests — one for N-S pairs, and one for 
E-W pairs. There will be one pair of winners in each group, 
and they should receive equal prizes or honors. 

MATCH POINT SCORING FOR THE MITCHELL GAME. 

Match point scoring is the most popular and the most equitable 
method for duplicate play. In this method all scores made by 
N-S pairs on a given deal are tabulated in a vertical column for 
purposes of comparison. Each score receives one match point for 
each other N-S score it beats and match point for each N-S 
score it ties. For example, in a section of 9 tables, there would 
be 9 scores ; the highest score would have beaten 8 ^ others and 
would therefore receive 8 match points; the second highest score 
would have beaten 7 others and would receive 7 points, etc. The 
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E-W scores are similarly tabulated and compared among them- 
selves. 

Each tray is rated separately, and when all have been rated the 
total number of match points awarded to each pair is computed. 
The match-point figure on each tray represents the number of pairs 
beaten on that tray, and the match point total represents the total 
number of pairs beaten on all trays. The N-S pair having the 
greatest number of match points is the winner in the N-S group, 
and the E-W pair having the greatest number is the winner in the 
E-W group. 

The best method of recording scores is by the use of individual 
score cards. The North player at each table makes out a separate 
card for each tray played and the results are transferred to a 
summary sheet by the scorer. Another method is to provide a 
traveling score slip for each tray, which remains with the tray 
throughout the game, and on which all the results for that tray 
are recorded. This method simplifies the work of the scorer and is 
satisfactory for informal games, but it is not recommended for 
championship play or important tournaments. 

The following diagram shows several examples of match point 
rating from a 7 table section; only N-S scores are shown, but the 
E-W scores would be similarly tabulated and rated. 


Pair 

No. 

Total 

Deal No. 1 

Deal No. 2 

Deal No. 3 

Deal No. 4 

Deal No. 5 

1 

JO 

— 100 

0 

4 

+ 200 

H 

— 620 

i 

— 300- 

4 

+ 600 

2 

16\ 

4-700 

6 

0 

— 100 

4i 

— 170 

2 

— 100 

4 

+ 600 

3 

16h 

— 30 

1 

Si 

4 000 

li 

— 620 

Si 

4 800 

3 

N 

4 

13\ 

4 450 

5 

2 

+ 100 

-620 

3i 

4 500 

n 

— 100 

5 

17 

0 

2 

2 

+ 100 

6 

— HO 

3 

N 

4 

+ «00 

6 

19 

4 200 

4 

Si 

4 ^00 

4i 

— 170 

2 

— 100 

3 

N 

7 

12\ 

4 SO 

3 

2 

+ 100 

H 

— 620 

4i 

4640 

li 

— 100 


Deal r is the simplest case, for all the scores are different, and 
they are simply rated in descending order from 6 to 0. On Deal J2 
Pairs 3 and 6 are tied for the highest score, so they each score 5 
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points for 5 pairs beaten and 54 point for i pair tied, or 554 in 
all. Pairs 4, 5 and 7 each score i point for i pair beaten and 
54 point each for 2 pairs tied, or 2 points each in all. 

On Deal 3 Pairs i, 3, 4 and 7 are all tied for the lowest 
score. They receive no points for pairs beaten, but 5^ point for 
each of 3 pairs tied, or 154 points each. 

On Deal 4 Pair 5 was awarded a neutral score, which has the 
effect of a tie as far as all the other pairs are concerned. Pair 3 
has the highest score and actually beats 5 other pairs so it receives 
S points plus 54 for the pair awarded a neutral score. Pair 1 beats 
no one, but receives its 54 point for the pair awarded a neutral 
score. Pair 5 receives 54 point for each of 6 others, or 3 points 
in all. 

When any pair sits out a tray, as would happen when an odd 
number of pairs participate, it receives no match point score on 
that tray. In the odd pair movement, each E-W pair sits out an 
equal number of trays (which represent an equal number of pos- 
sible match points), and since their scores are compared only with 
other E-W pairs, no further adjustment is necessary. 

BALANCING THE SCORE. 

The sum of match points on a deal must be the sum of all whole 
numbers from the highest possible score down to zero. For ex- 
ample, in a 7 table game, 6 would be the highest number awarded, 
and the total for any deal would be the sum of 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, i and o, 
or 21. This total must be the same evert when halves occur. 

The grand total of all N-S scores must balance against a check- 
total, which is obtained by multiplying the match point total for 
one deal by the number of deals. 

TOTAL POINT SCORING. 

The Total Point method of scoring compares the total points 
made by each pair with the total points made by other pairs on the 
same series of deals. The pairs are usually permitted to keep 
their own scores, and one score card or slip of suitable design 
is provided for each pair. The pair records its score, deal by deal, 
plus or minus as the case may be. At the end of the game its 
scores are totaled and the net total, plus or minus, is its score 
for the entire session. 

The pair having the highest plus score in the N-S group is the 
winner in that group and the pair having the highest plus score 
in the E-W group is the winner in that group. If all the scores 
in a group are minus, then the lowest minus score wins. 

THE HOWELt PAIR GAME. 

The Howell pair game is a more complicated type of movement 
than the Mitchell, in that the pairs change direction from N-S 
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to E-W, and vice versa. However, it has two very important 
advantages — first, each pair plays directly against every other pair 
in the game; second, it produces only one winning pair. 

To conduct a Howell game, special guide or indicator cards are 
required, which designate the positions of the players and the tray 
or trays to be played at each round. These are available for any 
number of pairs from 4 to 30, but each particular size of game 
requires a different set of indicator cards, and no two are inter- 
changeable. 

The tables are numbered consecutively and the proper indicator 
cards distributed. This must be done after the entries are closed, 
as it is necessary to use the correct indicator cards for the exact 
number of pairs playing. The tournament director distributes the 
trays as instructed on the indicator cards or the chart which accom- 
panies them. 

E^ch pair adopts the number assigned to it by the indicator card 
and moves from round to round in accordance with its instruc- 
tions. The North player at each table takes the tray or trays just 
played to the next lower numbered table. 


SCORING FOR THE HOWELL GAME. 

Match point scoring must be used, and in awarding match points 
it is necessary to differentiate between N-S and B 3 -W scores on 
the same deal. On the summary sheet this is usually accomplished 
by entering the N-S scores in the upper left corner of the square 
and the E-W scores in the lower right corner, of course rating 
each group separately. When the rating is completed the match 
points of each pair are totaled, making no distinction between the 
trays that are played N-S and the trays played E-W. The grand 
total of all scores must balance against a check-total determined 
as follows : Multiply the highest possible match i)oint score on 
one tray by the number of trays, and multiply the product by the 
number of tables in play. For example, a 10 table game playing 
19 trays gives a check-total of 9 x 19 x 10 or 1,710. 


THE INDIVIDUAL MOVF.MKNT. 

The individual movement permits each player to play with each 
other player both as partner and opponent. Special guide cards 
are required as in the Howell game, and they are accompanied by 
an instruction chart giving the distribution and the progression 
of trays, and the details of scoring. 

For club or other informal games to be completed in one session, 
the 20-player movement is the most satisfactory. The 25-playcr 
movement is suitable for championship tournaments and for games 
which are to be conducted in two or more sessions. Guide cards 
are also available for 8, 12 and 16 players and for larger groups. 
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MATCH FOR TWO TEAMS- 

The Team-of-Four match between two teams has long been rec- 
ognized as the most accurate test of bridge skill known. Two 
tables are provided, in different rooms if possible. The captain 
of Team i places one pair of his team N-S at Table i and the 
other pair E-W at Table 2. ^ The captain of Team 2 assigns his 
players to the remaining positions. 

The number of trays to be played should be a multiple of 4. 
The first fourth of the trays are placed on Table i and the second 
fourth on Table 2, where they are shuffled, dealt and played in the 
usual manner. 

The two tables then exchange trays, each replaying the ones 
played at the other table. At this point the two pairs of Team 2 
exchange places, retaining the same partners but playing against 
the other pair of opponents. The remaining trays are divided 
equally between the two tables, to be shuffled, dealt, played, ex- 
changed and replayed as explained above. 

MOVEMENT FOR AN ODD NUMBER OF TEAMS. 

The tables are numbered consecutively and each team is assigned 
to a table, taking the table number for its team number. The 
captain of each team assigns his players to their compass posi- 
tions, which they retain throughout the contest. The N-S players 
remain at their original table, while the E-W players progress 
two tables toward Table No. i at the conclusion of each round; 
for example, the progression is from 9 to 7, 7 to 5, 5 to 3, and 
3 to I. From Table 2, players go to the highest numbered table 
and from Table i to the next highest numbered table. At each 
round the trays are moved one table toward Table i (from 3 to 2, 
2 to I and from r to the highest numbered table). 

An equal number of trays is placed on each table, the total 
number being approximately 25. E-W pairs do not play in their 
original positions (against their own teammates) and there 
should be one progression before the play starts. The progression 
is so arranged that each E-W pair plays against the N-S pair of 
each other team, and each N-S pair is visited by the E-W pair 
of each other team. Furthermore, both pairs of a team will play 
the same trays against the same opposing team. For example, if 
N-S Pair i plays deal 9 against E-W Pair 5, then N-S Pair S will 
also play deal 9 against E-W Pair i. 

MOVEMENT OF AN EVEN NUMBER OF TEAMS. 

When an even number of teams play (not to exceed 14) the 
tables are set up in two parallel rows. For example, in a 12-team 
movement Tables i to 6 are placed in the first row and Tables 7 
to 12 are placed in the second row, with Table 7 opposite i, Table 8 
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opposite 2, Table 9 opposite 3, etc. In this movement at least 2 
deals are played to a round. 

A bye-stand or chair is placed behind the South player at each 
table in the first row. The trays are distributed in numerical 
order beginning at Table ^ i. If 2 trays are played to a round, 
trays i and 2 are placed on Table 1, trays 3 and 4 are placed on 
the stand or chair between Tables i and 2, trays 5 and 6 on 
Table 2, trays 7 and 8 on the stand between Tables 2 and 3, trays 
9 and 10 on Table 3, trays ii and 12 on the stand between 3 and 4, 
The tables in the second row receive no trays; but play the same 
trays as the table directly opposite in the first row. For example 
in a 12-table game, Tables i and 7 play the same trays, Tables 2 
and 8 play the same trays, etc., exchanging them as convenient. 

At the end of each round, all the trays are returned to the first 
row, Tables i to 6 being responsible for their movement. E-W 
pairs progress one table at a time towards Table i (from 3 to 2, 
2 to I and from i to the highest numbered table). Each table 
in the first row receives its trays from the stand directly behind it 
and places the trays just played on the stand directly in front of 
it (toward Table i). That is, the trays progress from Table 3 
to the stand between Tables 3 and 2, from this stand to Table 2, 
from Table 2 to the stand between Tables 2 and i, from this 
stand to Table i, from Table i to the stand behind Table 6. Each 
N-S pair should check this movement of trays by making sure 
that it plays the trays in exact numerical sequence. 

For an even number of teams above 14, the movement should 
be converted into an odd number by inserting an imaginary or 
phantom team, which is assigned to the highest numbered tabic. 
The movement progresses exactly as though that team were pres- 
ent, but each E-W pair sits out when it comes to the highest 
numbered table, and each N-S pair sits out when it would normally 
play the E-W pair of that number. 


TEAM SCORING. 

In a match between two teams the winner may be determined 
by the total number of points won, or by the number of match 
points won. In a game of more than two teams the match point 
system should be used. 

In tabulating the scores it is customary to enter the score 
made by the N-S pair of a team in the upper left-hand corner of 
the square, and the score made by its E-W pair on the same 
tray in the lower right hand corner of the same square. If these 
two entries give a plus total, the match' is won ; if a minus total, 
the match is lost; and if exactly zero, the match is halved. One 
match point is awarded for each match won and point for each 
match halved, and the team with the greatest number of match 
points is the winner. 
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VARIETIES OF AUCTION. 

TJELJRIBjJEj JECA.NJD A.JJC/TION* This is a game for three 
active players only, but four may form a table. Each player 
IS for himself, there being no partnerships except the temporary 
combination against the declarer for each deal. The player who 
cuts the highest card chooses his seat and cards and the player 
with the next lower cut sits on his left, the other on his right. 

The cards are dealt one at a time into four packets, of thirteen 
each,^ just as in the ordinary game of auction, the odd hand re- 
maining untouched until the winning declaration is decided. The 
dealer makes the first bid which must be in suit and not in no- 
trump. The penalty for bidding out of turn is 50 points added 
to the score of each opponent, for doubling out of turn it is 100. 
If both pass the irregularity there is no penalty, but if only one 
passes, the third may call attention to it. 

The highest bidder takes up the dummy hand, sorts it and 
lays it on the table opposite him, face up, as soon as the eldest 
hand leads a card. If there is a player sitting opposite the high- 
est bidder, he moves to the vacant seat. 

The game is 30 points, and the winner of a game adds 125 
points to his score at once. The first player to win two games 
not only adds the 125 for the second game, but 250 more for 
w'inning the rubber. Honours are scored by each player separately, 
every honour being worth as much as a trick in that suit. Four 
or five in one hand count double. At no trump, the aces count 
for 10 each to the holders, four in one hand 100. The de- 
clarer scores his dummy's honours. 

At the end of the rubber, each wins from or loses to each 
of the others. The score is usually made up in this way, the 
final amounts to the credit of each being shown in the top line: 


A, 240 B, 980 C, 456 

— . 740 + 740 + 21S 

— 215 +524 — 524 

— 955 +1264 — 309 


DTTJeLICATJE AXTCTION^. This game may be played in 
any of the ways described for the movement of trays and players 
under the head of duplicate whist. Tricks and honours are scored 
as usual, but there are no games or rubbers. Should the declarer 
make 30 or more points on a single hand he gets 125 points bonus 
in the honour column. 
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A-TJCTIOI^ FOIt TJEIltEE, There are two ways of ar- 
ranging matters for three players, one being a development of 
the other. 

STOF €rAF» The idea of this game is to allow three per- 
sons to play while waiting for a fourth to make up a rubber. 
Seats, cards and deal are cut for as usual, dummy’s cards to the 
left of the dealer, who has the first bid. If he passes, the bidding 
goes round as usual; but the first bid made must be in suit, 
never in no-trumps, and for one trick only. This is to prevent 
the old fashion of making shut-out bids as a gamble on dummy. 
After the first bid, there are no restrictions on bids or doubling. 
The highest bidder sorts dummy’s cards and places them between 
his adversaries, as soon as the first card is led. 

Every deal is a game in itself, tricks, honours and penalties 
being entered in a lump. If 30 or more is made by tricks, 100 
bonus is added for a game won. Suppose the bid is four spades, 
doubled and set for one trick, less four honours. Each of the 
adversaries takes 60 points, the declarer nothing. The moment a 
fourth candidate for play appears, the game can be abandoned^ 
and the scores balanced, as on the preceding page. 

^ DUMMY UF. This is an improvement on stop gap, remov- 
ing the limitations on the first ibd, and also the gaml)lc on the 
dummy, by turning dummy’s cards face up before a bid is made. 
Each player then proceeds to bid, dealer first, upon his cards in 
combination with what he sees will be his dummy, when placed 
between his two adversaries. 

Dummy-up can also be played by four persons, the dealer’s 
cards being the dummy, and the actual dealer taking no part in 
the bidding or play, but sharing in the fortunes of the winning 
declaration. This requires four separate scores to be kept. 

AUCTION" FOjR two* There are three ways of playing, 
each suitable to the varying abilities of the persona engaged, 

CHINESE AUCTION* The lower cut deals, giving twenty 
cards to his adversary and twenty to himself, one at a time, face 
down. Separately from these he then deals six more to each, one 
at a time. These six are the '‘playing hand," Each player then 
takes up the twenty and lays out any ten of them face down, in 
two rows of five each. On these he places the remaining ten, 
face up. The playing hands are then taken up and sorted, so 
that each sees twenty-six cards on which to bid or double. 

The winning declaration,^ doubled or undoublcd, settled, the 
non-declarer leads a card, either from his hand or the table, and 
the declarer plays to it, from hand or table. The non-dealer 
then plays again, and the declarer again, the four cards forming a 
tnck, the winner leading for the next trick. The moment a card 
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is played from the table, the card under it must be turned face 
up. Every deal is a game, with loo added for reaching 30 in 
tricks. 

No card which covers another card can be shifted, but the 
moment a card which was turned face down is turned up, it be- 
cornes playable, either on that trick or the next. 

jDMJLJF ^XTCTIOjS'* The deal being cut for, thirteen cards 
are dealt to each player, one at a time, and the twenty-seventh is 
turned up, being left on the top of the remaining twenty-five, 
which are all face down. There is no bidding, the hand being 
played at no-trumps, the non-dealer leading for the first trick. 
The winner of this trick takes into his hand the turned card; 
the loser of the trick taikng the next card, which he puts into 
his hand without showing it ; but turns up the next card, to be 
played for as before, the winner of the trick taking it. 

When the stock is exhausted, there will be twenty-six cards 
played away, and thirteen in each hand still to play. Now the 
dealer can make a bid, and his opponent can overcall or double or 
pass, just as in auction. The result of the play on these last 
thirteen tricks is scored as at auction, with 100 added for going 
game on the deal. The skill in this game is in drawing and hold- 
ing cards that shall be valuable for the final bidding, and in 
weakening the opponent by forcing him to give up valuable cards 
in following suit during the first thirteen tricks of the no-trumper. 
A strong point is in avoiding the necessity of taking in the worth- 
less exposed cards, by letting your opponent win the tricks. 

JPIVOT JBRIDGJS4 This is simply a movement of the play- 
ers, very popular in social games, which requires that the four 
originally seated at a table shall remain at that table until the game 
is ended, and shall not cut for partners after the first rubber, but 
change in regular order. The usual way is for the first dealer to 
sit still all the time, the three other players moving round her in a 
circle at the end of each rubber. This will compel the player on 
her left to pass behind her and take the seat on her right. At the 
end of three rubbers, each will have had each of the others for a 
partner. When there are a number of tables in play, it will be 
necessary to have a prize for each, giving the first choice to the 
player who has the highest score in the room. 

When this method is adopted, it is not necessary to deduct the 
lower score from the higher at the end of each rubber, so that each 
player can keep what she gets, the comparative result being the 
same if the players remain at the same table. This method is open 
to the objection that if two strong players are opposed to weak 
ones all the time, it is a great advantage. It is also liable to abuse, 
if four players agree to double everything, so that some one at 
the table shall be high score. 
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A method to obviate any possibility of collusion to win a large 
of special prize was tried out at the Ritz-Carlton, New York, in 
a charity bridge for the Women’s League for Animals, March 28, 
1916, when the prizes were automobiles, chow dogs, boxes at the 
opera, etc. It was based on this idea: 

The average score for three rubbers, when the lower score is 
not deducted,, will range between 1,400 and 2,100 points. From 
these we select lOO numbers, according to the following schedule, 
which represents the proportionate probability of the various 
scores : 

Every 4th number between 1,400 and 1,500 = 25 

Every 4th number between 1,500 and 1,600 == 25 

Every 5th number between 1,600 and 1,700 = 20 

Every loth number between 1,700 and 1,800 == 10 

Every loth number between 1,800 and 1,900 = 10 

Every 20th number between 1,900 and 2,000 = 5, 

Every 20th number between 2,000 and 2,100 = 5 

Total selected numbers 100 

The manager may start the numbers at any point. If he 
begins with 1,404, going to 1,408, 1,412, etc., he will end that 
series of 25 at 1,498 and start the next with 1,502, ending at 
1,596. It is advisable to have them at regular intervals after the 
starting point has been fixed upon. 

These 100 numbers are placed in a sealed envelope, each on a 
slip of paper or a small card. After all the players’ scores 
have been turned in to the committee at the end of the game 
and sorted out into numerical order, each group in a certain 
100 by itself, all the 1500’s in one pile, for instance, one number 
is publicly drawn from the envelope containing the 100 selected 
scores, and the player whose score most closely approaches that 
number wins the first prize, the next nearest number, above or 
below, taking second prize, and so on. 

In the game referred to at the Ritz-Carlton, the number drawn 
was 1,442, and the winning scores in their order were: i,443, 1.438, 
1,447, 1,4^, 1,435 and 1,434- lu case of ties the equal scores made 
by the players arc turned face down, shufiled, and one is drawn by 
the committee, the lady to whom it belongs being the winner of the 
tie. 

As no one can have the faintest idea of what number will be 
drawn, except that the chances are in favor of the average scores, 
and that no one can expect to win a prize who cannot get at 
least 1,400 points on three rubbers, this scheme is as fair for one 
as for another, and its u.se has practically eliminated the undesir- 
able element in the large semi-public games at which a few valuable 
prizes are offered. 



CAYENNE, 

OR CAYENNE 'WHIST. 

CAIIJDS, Cayenne is played with two full packs of fifty-two 
cards, which rank as at Whist, both for cutting and playing. 

MAItICEJRS are necessary, and must be suitable for counting 
to ten points. A sheet of paper is used for scoring the results of 
the games. 

JPLAYETtS» Cayenne is played by four persons. When 
there are more than four candidates for play the selection of the 
table must be made as at Whist. Partners and deal are then cut for. 

CUTTING, One of the packs having been spread on the 
table, face down, each of the four players draws a card ; the two 
lowest pairing against the two highest. The lowest of the four is 
the dealer, and has the choice of seats and cards. Ties are de- 
cided in the same manner as at Whist. 

EOSITIOJSr OF THE FEATEES. The partners sit 
opposite each other, and the players are distinguished, as at Whist, 
by the letters A-B and Y-Z. Z is the dealer, and A has the 
original lead, 

JDEALING, One pack of cards is shuffled and cut as at 
Whist. The dealer then gives four cards to each player, begin- 
ning on his left ; then four more, and finally five, no trump being 
turned. In many places six cards are first dealt to each player, 
and then seven ; but the 4-4-5 system is better, and is the rule in 
the very similar game of Boston. 

The general rules with regard to irregularities in the deal are the 
same as at Whist ; except that a misdeal does not lose the deal. 
The misdealer must deal again, and with the same pack. 

CAYENNE, After the cards are all dealt, the player to the 
left of the dealer cuts the still pack, which is shuffled and presented 
to him by the dealer's partner, and the top card of the portion left 
on the table is turned up for Cayenne. This card is not a trump, 
but is simply to determine the rank of the suits. 

STAKES, In Cayenne the stake is a unit, so much a point. 
The largest number of points possible to win on a rubber is 24, 
and the smallest, i. The result of the rubber may be a tie, which 
we consider a defect in any game. In settling at the end of the 
rubber it is usual for the losers to pay their right-hand adversaries. 
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MAKING THE THUMP. The trump suit must be 
named by the dealer or his partner, after they have examined their 
cards. The dealer has the first say, and he may either select 
cayenne or any of the other suits ; or he may announce grand^ 
playing for the tricks without any trump suit ; or he may call 'iiullOy 
playing to take as few tricks as possible, without a trump suit. If 
the dealer makes the choice, his partner must abide by it ; but if he 
has not a hand to justify him in deciding, he should leave the 
selection to his partner, who must decide one way or the other. 

The considerations which should guide players in their choice 
are the scoring possibilities of their hands, in tricks and in honours. 
As in Whist, the first six tricks taken by one side do not count ; 
but each trick above that number counts one, two, etc., bij cards. 
There are five honours in the trump suit in Cayenne ; A K Q J lo ; 
and the partners holding the majority of them count i for each 
honour that they hold in excess of their opponents, and I in addi- 
tion, for honotcrs. For instance: If A-B have three honours 
dealt them, they must have one more than their adversaries, and i 
for honours ; entitling them to score 2. If they have four, they 
have 3 in excess, and i for honours, a total of 4. If they have 
five, they count 6 by honours. 

At the end of the hand the points niadeby card.s and by honours 
are multiplied by the value of the trump suit. This value varies 
according to the suit which is cayenne, which is always fir.st pref^ 
erence. If cayenne is also the trump suit the points made by 
cards and honours are multiplied by 4. If the trump suit is the 
same colour as cayenne, the multiplier is 3. If it is a different 
colour the multiplier is 2 or i, according to the suit. The rank of 
the suits as multipliers will be readily understood from the follow- 
ing table : — 

If Cayenne is ^ O ♦ ♦ If trumps, multiply by 4. 

Second color is O ^ ♦ If trump.s multiply by 3, 

Third color is ♦ ♦ ^ ^ If trumps, multiply by 2, 

Fourth color is ♦ ♦ <> <> If trumps, multiply by i. 

Better to understand the importance of considering this variation 
in value when making the trump, it should be noticed that 
although the game is 10 points, several games may be won in a 
single hand, as everything made is counted, and any points over 
10 go to the credit of the second game. If more than 20 points 
arc made, the excess goes on the third game, and so on. Another 
important point is the great value attached to honours, and the 
maker of the trump should never forget that he can better afford 
to risk his adversaries winning 2 by cards with a trump in which 
he has three honours, than he can to risk a trump in which they 
may have three honours, and he can probably win only the odd 
trick. 
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A further element may enter into his calculations, the state of 
the score. Tricks count before honours, and if he feels certain of 
making, by cards, the few points necessary to win the rubber, he 
may entirely disregard the honours. 

With such a hand it would be better to play without a trump, 
and to announce a graivd^ in which there are neither trumps 
nor honours, and every trick over the book is multiplied by 8. 
Two by cards at grand is worth more than two by cards and two 
by honours with any trump but cayenne. 

There is still another resource, to announce nullo, in which there 
is no trump, and the object of the players is to take as few tricks 
as possible. In nullo, every trick over the book counts for the ad- 
versaries, and is multiplied by 8. A peculiarity of nullo is that the 
Ace of each suit ranks below the deuce, unless the player holding 
it wishes to declare it higher than the King. In the latter case he 
must announce it when he plays it, and before his left-hand ad- 
versary plays to the trick. 

If the dealer transfers the right of making the trump to his 
partner, he must use the phrase, You make it, partner.” If a 
player makes the trump out of turn, his adversaries may consult 
as to the propriety of demanding a new deal. 

METHOD OF FEAYIFfCr* The trump suit, grand, or 
nullo having been announced, the player on the dealer’s left be- 
gins by leading any card he pleases, and the others must all 
follow suit if they can. The penalty for a revoke is the loss of 
three tricks; or the value of three tricks in points ; or the addition 
of a like amount to the adversaries’ score. The side making a re- 
voke cannot win the game that hand, no matter what they score ; 
but they may play the hand out, and count all they make to within 
one point of game, or 9. Revoking players cannot count points 
for slams. 

The rules for cards played in error, leading out of turn, and all 
such irregularities, are the same as in Whist. The last trick turned 
and quitted may be seen. 

The methods of gathering and stacking the tricks is the same 
as at Whist. 

OBJECTS OF THE GAME. The chief object in Cay., 
cnne, either with a trump or in a grand, is to take tricks ; in a 
nullo it is not to take them. In any case the highest card played 
of the suit led wins the trick, and trumps, if any, win against all 
other suits. At the end of each hand the side that wins any 
tricks in excess of the book scores them, after multiplying their 
number by the unit of value settled upon by the announcement. 
If a nullo is played the adversaries score them. Honours are then 
claimed ; but the game cannot be won by honours alone, as at 
Whist ; those holding honours must stop at the score of 9, unless 
they also win the odd trick. As soon as either side reaches or 
passes 10 points, they win a game; but the hand must be playec'* 
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out, and all tricks taken must be counted. If one side goes out by 
cards, the other cannot score honours. Thirteen tricks taken by 
one side is called a slmn^ and it counts 6 points. Twelve tricks is 
a little slaTiVf and it counts 4. Either of these must be made 
exclusive of revoke penalties. 

BJJJBJBEItS* The rubber is won by the side that first wins 
four games of ten points each ; and the winning side adds 8 points 
to its score. 

SCOBINCr* The game score should be kept on a whist marker, 
using the four large keys on one side for single points, and the 
single large key on the opposite side for five points. The three 
small keys are used to show how many games of the rubber have 
been won by that side. 



Two Games Won, and 2 Points Scored on the Third. 

The method of using counters for scoring lo-point games has 
already been described in connection with Whist. 

In addition to either markers or counters, there must be a sheet 
of paper to keep the final results of the games. 

In scoring, the revoke penalty counts first, tricks next, and 
honours last. 

The side first reaching 10 points wins a ijftmdruple^ or game 
of 4, if their adversaries have not scored ; a triple^ or game of 3, 
if their adversaries have not reached 4 ; a do^ibUu or game of 2, 
if the adversaries have not reached 7 ; and a sin f/le, or game of 
I, if their adversaries are 8 or 9 up. These game points are put 
down on the score-sheet, and all the points on the adve 7 *sarief 
marker are then turned down. If the winners make any points in 
excess of 10, such points are left to their credit on the marker, 
and count toward the next game. For instance ; The score is 
A“B, 6 ; and Y-Z, 8 ; shown on the markers thus : — 



A-B 6 Points. V-Z 8 Points. 
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Let us suppose that Z announces cayenne, and makes z by 
cards ; A~B claiming two by honours. Y-Z multiply by 4, mak- 
ing them 8, and bringing their total score on the marker to 16 ; 
that is, a game, and 6 points to their credit on the second game. 
This must now be put down on the score-sheet. A-B’s honours 
not counting, as Y-Z went out by cards, the game is a double; 
A-B not having reached 7 points. The score and markers now 
stand : — 

A-B o 
Score : 

Y-Z 2 




A-B*s, Nothing. Y-Z's, i Game, 6 Points. 

Let us suppose A-B to announce grand on their deal, and to 
make four by cards, which, multiplied by 8, gives them 32 points ; 
that is, three games, and 2 points to their credit on the marker. 
The first of these games is a double, Y-Z having 6 points up. 
The two others are quadruples, put down on the score-sheet 
thus : — 

A-B 0244 I 

Score : 

Y-Z 2000 



A-B’s, 3 Games, 2 Points. Y-Z's, i Game, o Points, 


In t'ue next hand let us suppose clubs^ to be cayenne. Y deals^ 
and plays in colour, spades. Y-Z win 6 by cards, and 4 by 
honours; 10 points multiplied by 3, «= 30. For this they score 
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three games, the first being a triple, and the others quadruples. 
These three games win the rubber, for which they add 8 points, 
and 4 points for the little slam. This is all put down on the 
score-sheet : — 

A-B 0244000 -10 

Score ’ 

Y-Z 2 o o 0 3 4 43 4—25 

Both scores being added up, the value of the rubber won by 
Y-Z is found to be 15, after deducting the 10 points made by 

A-B. 

CUTTING IN. If there are more than four persons belong- 
ing to the table, those waiting cut in, as at Whist. 

METHODS OF CHEATING. In all games in which the 
cards are dealt in bulk, four or six at a time, there is more or less 
temptation for the greek to gather desirable cards in the pack, 
leaving them undisturbed in the shuffle If he can pick up two 
tricks of the previous deal with eight good cards of the same suit 
in them, by placing any two tricks of other cards between them, 
and dealing six at a time, he can tell exactly how many of the 
eight located cards are in his partner’s band. For this reason a 
player who does not thoroughly shuffle the cards should be care- 
fully watched ; and an immediate protest should be made against 
any disarrangement of the tricks as they are taken in during the 
play, such as placing the last trick taken under the first. If tTie 
player doing this is to be the next dealer, any one observing the 
movement should insist upon his right to shuffle the cards 
thoroughly ; if not to leave the game. 

We are strongly opposed to dealing the cards in bulk at 
Cayenne, and see no reason why the methods that prevail in the 
very similar game of Bridge should not be adopted. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR GOOD FLA Y. There is little 
to add to the rules already given for Whist. The principles that 
should guide in the making of the trump have been given in con- 
nection with the more important game of Bridge ; and the sug- 
gestions for playing nullo will be fully discussed in tlie games in 
which it is a prominent characteristic : Solo Whist, and Boston, 
Grand is practically Whist after the trumps are exhausted. 

For the Laws of Cayenne see Whist Family Laws. 
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SOLO WHIST, 

OR WIST DE GAJSTD. 

CAMDS* Solo Whist is played with a full pack of fifty-two 
cards, which rank as at Whist, both for cutting and playing. Two 
packs are generally used, the one being shuffled while the other is 
dealt. 

MAItJREJiS are not used in Solo Whist, every hand being a 
complete game in itself, which is immediately settled for in 
counters representing money. At the beginning of the game each 
player should be provided with an equal number of these counters. 
They are usually white and red, the red being worth five times as 
much as the white. Twenty white and sixteen red is the usual 
allotment to each player when the game begins. Some one 
player should be the banker, to sell and redeem all counters. 

JPJOAYERS* Solo Whist is played by four persons. If there 
are five candidates for play, they ail sit at the same table, each 
taking his turn to sit out for one hand while the four others play. 
The dealer is usually selected to sit out. If there are only three 
players, one suit must be deleted from the pack, or the 2, 3, and 4 
of each suit must be thrown out. 

CUTTIKG* The table being formed, the players draw from 
an outspread for the deal, and choice of seats and cards. The 
player drawing the lowest card deals the first hand, and it is 
usual for him to dictate to the other players what seats they shall 
occupy with relation to himself. Ties are decided in the same 
manner as at Whist. 

rOSITIOJST OF THE FEATEES. The four players at 
Solo Whist are usually distinguished by the letters A B Y Z. 


A 


Y 


B 


Z 


Z is the dealer, and A is known as the eldest hathd. The 
position of the players does not imply any partnership ; for, as we 
shall see presently, any player may have any one of the others for 
a partner, without any change taking place in their positions at 
the table. 

The players having once taken their seats are not allowed to 
change them without the consent of all the others at the table. 
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DEALING. The cards having been properly shuffled, are 
presented to the pone to be cut. Beginning on his left, the dealer 
distributes the cards three at a time, until only four remain. These 
he deals one at a time, turning up the last for the trump. When 
two packs are used, the player sitting opposite the dealer shuffles 
the still pack while the other is dealt. The deal passes in regular 
rotation to the left. 

When three play with a pack of forty cards, the last card is 
turned up for trumps* but it does not belong to the dealer, and is 
not used in play. 

The general rules with regard to irregularities in the deal are 
the same as at Whist ; except that a misdeal does not pass the 
deal. The misdealer must deal again, and with the same pack. 

The cards dealt, each player sorts and counts his hand to see that 
he has the correct number of cards, thirteen. If not, he should 
immediately claim a misdeal ; for a player having more or less 
than his right proportion of cards cannot win anything^ on that 
hand, but will have to stand his proportion of all losses incuiTcd 
by him or his side. 

OBJECTS OF THE GAME. There are seven distinct 
objects in the Solo Whist, and before play begins each player has 
an opportunity of declaring to which of these objects he proposes 
to attain. They are : — 

I St. To win 8 of the 13 tricks, with the as.sistance of a partner. 
This is called a Froposal ; the partner’s share is an Accept^ 
ance. 

2nd. To win 5 of the 13 tricks, against the three other players 
combined. This is called a Solo. 

3rd. To take no tricks, there being no trump suit, and the three 
other players being opposed. Thus is called Mi Here, or Nullo. 

4th. To win 9 of the 13 tricks against the three other players 
combined ; the single player to name the trump suit. Thi.s is 
called Almndarice. 

5th. To win 9 of the 13 tricks against the three other players 
combined, with the trump suit that is turned up. This is called 
Abundance in Trumps. 

6th. To take no tricks, there being no trump suit, and the three 
other players being opposed ; the single player’s cards being ex- 
posed face up on the table after the first trick is complete. This 
IS called Misfere sur table, or A Spread. 

7th. To win all 13 tricks against the three other players com-- 
bined ; the single player to name the trump suit, and to have the 
original lead whether elde.st hand or not. This is called Abund- 
ance D6clar6e, or A Slam. 

While the object of the proposing player is to win or lose the 
declared number of tricks, that of his adversaries is to prevent him 
from doing so, if possible. There are no honours, and the only 
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factor in the count is the number of tricks actually taken. The 
highest card played of the suit led wins the trick, and trumps, if 
any, win against all other suits. 

METHOD OF DECLARING. The eldest hand has the 
first say, and after examining his cards he may make any of the 
several propositions just enumerated. The smallest proposal he 
can make is to take 8 tricks with the assistance of a partner. To 
do this he should have four reasonably sure tricks in his own hand. 
Some players say he should be strong in trumps ; while others 
claim that the eldest hand should propose only on general strength. 
The former is the better plan. No other player should propose on 
trumps alone. This announcement is made by saying : I pro- 

pose.^ ^ If a player thinks he can take five tricks against the com- 
bined efforts of the three other players, he announces : Solo.^^ 
If he feels equal to a misere, he calls : Mis^e ; and so on, 
according to the strength of his hand. If he does not feel justified 
in making a call, he says : I pass and the next player on 
his left has the opportunity ; and so on, until some player has pro- 
posed to do something, or all have passed. 

If any player has proposed for a partner, any of the others, in 
their proper turn, may accept him by simply saying : I accepts* 
By so doing, a player intimates that he has four probable tricks 
also, but in the plain suits, and that he is willing to try for eight 
tricks with the proposer for a partner. All the other calls are 
made by a single player with the intention of playing against the 
three others. Any player except the eldest hand having once 
said, “ I pass,’’ cannot afterwards make or accept any proposal. 
The eldest hand, after passing once, can accept a proposal, but he 
cannot make one. 

It is the custom in some places, when no one will make a pro- 
posal of any sort, to turn down the trump, and play the hands 
without any trump suit, each man for himself; the winner of the 
last trick losing to each of the others the value of a solo. This is 
called a Grand. 

RANK. OF THE FROFOSALS. The various calls 
outrank one another in the order in which we have given them. If 
one player says, “ I propose,” and another calls “ Solo,” the solo 
call shuts out the proposal, even though it has been accepted by a 
second player. The call of a misere would in turn shut out a solo ; 
abundance would take precedence of misere; and abundance in 
trumps would be a better call than simple abundance. The slam 
of course outranks all other bids. This making of a better 
proposition than one already made is known as OvercaUing.’^ 

A player who has made a call of any kind, or has accepted a 
proposal, may amend his proposition to a better one, only in case 
he IS overcalled ; or a player who can not get a partner to accept 
him may amend his call to solo. For instance : A player may 
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have a hand which he feels sure is good for 8 tricks, perhaps 9. 
To be safe, he calls solo, and hopes to make three or four over- 
tricks. If he is outbid by some player overcalling him with a 
mis^re, he may be tempted to amend his call to abundance. 

No call is good until every player who has not already passed 
does so, by saying distinctly, “ I pass.” 

STAKES. The losses and gains of the players are in propor- 
tion to the difficulties of the tasks they set themselves. 

The most popular method of settling is to pay or take red 
counters for the various calls, and white counters for the tricks 
under or over the exact number proposed. If the callers succeed 
in their undertakings, their adversaries pay them j if they fail, they 
pay their adversaries. A red counter is worth live white ones. 


Proposal and Acceptance wins or loses i red counter. 

Solo wins or loses 2 red counters. 

]VIis(ire, or Nullo, wins or loses 3 red counters. 

Abundance, of any kind, wins or loses 4 red counters, 

Open Misere, or Spread, wins or loses 6 red counters. 

Declared Abundance, or Slam, wins or loses .8 red counters. 
Each Over or Under-trick wins or loses i white counter. 


In Proposal and Acceptance, each of the partners pays one of 
his adversaries. In all cases in which a single player is oppo.sed 
to the three others, he wins or loses the amount shown in the 
foregoing table with each of them individually ; so that a single 
player calling a solo would win or lose 6 red counters. If he lost 
It, making only four tricks, he would also have to pay to each of 
his three adversaries a white counter. If he won it, making seven 
tricks, each of them would have to pay him two red and two white 
counters. 

Mis^res, Spreads, and Slams pay no odd tricks. The moment a 
Misere player takes a trick, or a Slam player loses one, the hands 
are abandoned, and the stakes paid. 

The usual value attached to the counters in America is 25 cents 
for the red, and 5 cents for the white. In England the proportion 
is sixpence and a penny. 

FOOL SOLO. When players wish to enhance the gam- 
bling attractions of the game, a pool is introduced. For this pur- 
pose a receptacle is placed upon the table, in which each player 
puts a red counter at the beginning of the game. Any person 
playing alone against the three others, wins this pool if he is suc- 
cessful ; if he tails, he must double the amount it contains, be- 
sides paying each of his adversaries in the regular way. In some 
places it is the custom for each player to contribute a red counter 
when he deals. The proposals and acceptances do not touch the 
pooU 
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METHOD OF PLAYING. If a proposal is accepted, and 
no one overcalls it, the proposer and acceptor are partners ; but 
make no change in their positions at the table. The eldest hand, 
sitting to the left of the dealer, begins by leading any card he 
pleases, and the play proceeds exactly as at Whist, the tricks being 
so stacked that they may be readily counted at any time. 

If a single pbyer has called solo, misere, or abundance, the eld- 
est hand still’ has the original lead, and there is no change in the 
positions of the players. The position of the lead is often a seri- 
ous consideration with a player calling a solo or a misere. 

In all calls except miseres and slams, the hands must be played 
out, in order to give each side an opportunity to make all the over- 
tricks they can. The moment a misere player takes a trick, or a 
slam player loses one, the hands are thrown up, and the stakes 
paid. 

When a spread is called, the trump is taken up, and the eldest 
hand leads. As soon as all have played to the first trick, the 
caller spreads his remaining twelve cards face upward on the 
table, so that each of his adversaries may see them ; but they have 
no control of the order in which they shall be played. The adver- 
saries play their hands in the usual manner, with no further guidance 
than that possible by inference from the play and the exposed hand. 
The caller plays according to his best judgment. 

When a slam is called, the player proposing it has the original 
lead ; but that does not alter the position of the deal for the next 
hand. 

MEVOHES. A revoke is a serious matter in Solo Whist. 
The penalty for it is the loss of three tricks, and the revoking 
players must pay the red counters involved in the call whether 
they win or lose ; but they may play the hand out to save over- 
tricks. For instance; A proposer and acceptor make n tricks; 
their adversaries having claimed a revoke. After deducting the 
revoke penalty, 3 tricks, the callers still have 8 tricks left, enough 
to make good the call. They each lose a red counter ; but no 
white ones, having saved their over-tricks. Had they taken only 
8 tricks altogether, the penalty for the revoke would have left 
them only 5, and they would each have had to pay one red and 
three whites. If either adversary of the callers revokes, the indi- 
vidual player in fault must pay for all the consequences of the error. 
If the player in fault can show that the callers would have won in 
spite of the revoke, his partners must pay their share ; but the re- 
voking player must settle for the three tricks lost by the revoke. 
For instance : Z calls solo ; A revokes; Z makes 6 tricks, which it 
can be shown he must have done in spite of the revoke. A, Y, 
and B each pay Z i red and i white counter, and then A pays Z 
-9 white counters in addition for the tricks taken as revoke penalty. 

If the single player revokes, either on solo .or abundance, he 
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loses the red counters involved, and must pay whatever white 
counters are due after three of his tricks have been added to those 
of the adversaries as penalty for the revoke. For instance: A 
calls solo, and revokes, but wins 6 tricks in all. He pays two red 
counters to each adversary. They then take three of his tricks, 
leaving him three only, and demand two white counters each, for 
the two under-tricks. If a player revokes who has called a misere 
or a slam, he immediately loses the stakes. If a revoke is 
made by any adversary of a player who has called misere or slam, 
the player in fault must individually pay all the stakes. 

CARDS FLAYED IN ERROR. In the simple pro- 
posal and acceptance, the rules with regard to cards played in 
error, or led out of turn, are the same as at Whist. In the case 
of a single player against three adversaries, the caller is not liable 
to any penalty for cards played in error, or led out of turn ; but 
his adversaries are subject to the usual whist penalties for all such 
irregularities, such as having the cards laid on the table as exposed, 
or a suit called, or the highest or lowest of a suit led demanded 
from an adversary who has follow^ed suit out of turn.^ 

For the better protection of the single player, who is much more 
liable to be injured by irregularities than partners would be, he is 
allowed to prevent the use of an exposed trump for ruHing,^ and to 
demand or to prevent the play of any exposed card in plain suits. 
If a suit is led of which an adversary has an exposed card on the 
table, the single player may call upon him to play his highest or 
lo'west of that suit. 

If any adversary of a misere player leads out of turn, or exposes 
a card, or plays before his proper turn in any trick, the caller may 
immediately claim the stakes, and the individual player in fault 
must pay for himself, and for his partners. 

METHODS OF CMEATING. While the practice of 
dealing three cards at a time gives a little more oi)portunity to the 
greek than would occur if they were dealt as at Whist, there is little 
to be feared if two packs are used, unless two greeks are in part- 
nership. When such partners .sit next each other, there is more 
or less danger, if only one pack is used, that one may shufhe so 
that the otiier may cut understandingly^ ; or that a good shufUei 
may run up six cards for a dealer that is not embarrassed by the 
cards being cut. A shrewd greek can often help a silent partner 
who is playing under the disguise of a single caller, especially in 
misere. Persons who play in the many public caf6s of Europe 
should be especially careful to avoid this style of partnership, 
where it is very common. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR GOOD FLAY* Apart from 
the general principles common to all forms of Whist, such 
as the play of high or low cards, trumps or plain suits, etc,. 
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there are several points peculiar to Solo Whist which require 
a.ttention. 

Proposing. It is better to propose on two or three sure 
tricks, with strong probabilities of several more, than on a cer- 
tainty of four only. For instance: The two highest trumps, and 
two suits containing Aces, with no other trick probable, is not 
•such a good hand for a proposal as one containing four average 
trumps, with one plain suit of K Q J x x, and another of K Q x x. 
It is not improbable that the latter may be good for seven or eight 
tricks. Nothing but experience will teach a player what combina- 
tions of cards are “ probably ’’ good for tricks ; but K x x, or Q J 
lo X, or K Q, may be counted on. 

There should be some intelligible system of proposing, so that 
the players may understand each other. The eldest hand should 
not propose except on strong trumps, and this should be a warn- 
ing to other players not to accept him on trump strength alone. 

Four trumps with two or three honours may be called strong ; 
•or five trumps, even without an honour. Five trumps with two 
or more honours is great strength. 

Any player other than the eldest hand should propose on 
general strength, and the player accepting him should do so on 
trump strength. Some such distinction should be clearly under- 
stood, in order that there may be no such contretemps as two 
players proposing and accepting on trumps alone, and finding 
themselves without a trick in the plain suits after the trumps are 
drawn. 

If the eldest hand is strong in trumps, but has not four sure 
tricks, he should pass, which will give him an excellent opportun- 
ity^ to accept a player proposing on general strength in the plain 
suits. If the proposal should be accepted before it comes to his 
turn, the eldest hand should be in a good position to defeat it. 

If any player, other than the eldest hand, has sufficient trump 
strength to justify a proposal, he will usually find that he can risk 
a solo ; or by passing, defeat any proposal and acceptance that 
may be made. 

A,ccepting. A proposal by the eldest hand should not be 
accepted by a player with only one strong suit. The probability 
of tricks in several suits is better than a certainty in one suit ; but 
if one strong suit is accompanied by a card of re-entry, or by four 
trumps, it should prove very strong, particularly in partnership 
with the eldest hand. 

When the partners will sit next each other, proposals may be 
accepted on slightly weaker hands than would be considered safe 
otherwise. 

Playing Proposals and Acceptances. If the eldest hand 
has proposed, and his partner sits next him on the left, the com' 
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manding trumps should be first led, in order to secure as many 
rounds as possible. If the eldest hand has no high-card combina- 
tion in trumps, it is sometimes better to lead a small card from a. 
weak suit, hoping to put the partner in. If successful, the part- 
ner will first show his suit, and then lead trumps through the- 
adversaries. If the acceptor sits on the right of the proposing 
eldest hand, trumps should be led immediately, and the highest of 
them first, no matter what they are. The Q or J at the head of 
five trumps may be of great use to a partner with an honour. When* 
the eldest hand has proposed, and his partner sits opposite him,, 
trumps should be led at once, aad all combinations played as at 
Whist. 

The foregoing principles equally apply when the eldest hand 
has accepted a proposal, if the player can be depended on to have 
proposed on general strength. 

When partners sit opposite each other, the general principles of 
leading, establishing, defending, and bringing in suits, are the 
same as at Whist, and the usual trump signals and echoes are 
made use of. The game is practically Whist, with the additional 
knowledge that both proposer and acceptor have strong hands. 

When partners sit next each other, there are many opportuni- 
ties for leading strengthening cards through the adversaries^ 
sspecially in the partner's known or inferred strong suit. 

Pinesse* If neither proposer nor acceptor is the eldest hand, 
they should make no finesses ; but get into the lead as soon as 
possible, and exhaust the trumps. The greatest danger of defeat 
for a proposal and acceptance is that the adversaries, with the 
original lead, may establish a cross-ruff, or get six tricks with 
their winning cards before the calling players get a lead. 

It is a common artifice for the proposer and acceptor, after they 
have exhausted the adversaries' trumps, each to show a strong suit 
by leading it once, and then to lead the highest card of a weaker 
suit ; thus offering each other chances for successful finesse. 

If a partner sitting on the right leads a suit, there should be no 
finesse ; and, in general, finessing should be avoided until the 
declaration is assured. It may then be used to secure probable 
over-tricks. 

Adversaries^ Play, The players opposed to the call are al- 
w^s designated as the adversaries. 

Players opposed to a proposer and acceptor should make no 
finesses that they are not certain will win more tricks if successful 
than they will lose if they fail. If the adversaries sit together, and 
are the last to play on any trick, the third hand should not trust 
anything to his partner thkt he can attend to himself, unless he is 
very anxious to be the last player on the next trick. 

When the adversaries sit opposite each other, their play will 
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differ very little from that in Whist, except that they will make 
no efforts to establish long suits, and will not lead small cards from 
combinations containing an Ace. Every trick possible should be 
niade sure of at once, before the calling players get any chance to 
discard. Weak suits should be protected, as they are in Whist 
when opposed to strong hands. 

If an adversary has the first lead, it is usually best for him to 
make what winning cards he has at once, unless he is pretty sure 
that the proposal will be defeated. 

It is very seldom right for the adversaries to lead trumps. 
Some exceptions will naturally present themselves, such as an eld- 
est hand leading to his partner’s turned-up King. In the middle 
or end game, it may be advantageous to bring down the caller’s 
trumps together, or to draw two for one. 

If an adversary finds himself with a pretty strong hand, he 
should utterly disregard his partner, and play as false as he can ; 
for if the callers have eight probable tricks between them, it is im- 
possible for the fourth player to have anything, unless there has 
been some mistake in the call. 

In General. There are one or two exceptions to the methods 
of playing sequences at Whist, dependent on the position of the 
players holding them. For instance : If first or second hand holds 
any sequence of high cards, he should play the highest if his 
partner sits next him on the left, and the adversaries are to play 
after him ; otherwise the partner might think the higher cards 
of the sequence were against the leader. If a caller should hold 
K Q X second hand, and play the Q as at Whist, his partner fol- 
lowing him, and holding Ace, would have to play it, thinking the 
King might be beyond. 

SOLO* In speaking of the players in a solo, mls^re, or abun- 
dance, it is usual to distinguish those opposed to the single player 
by calling them respectively, Left, Right, and Opposite. 


Opposite 



The Caller 


This arrangement does not affect the use of the letters A Y B Z, 
and the terms first, second, third, and fourth hand ; indicating the 
position of the deal, and of the lead. 

Calling. Those solos are easiest which are declared by the 
eldest hand, or by the dealer; the hardest being those called by 
second hand. The safest solos are those called on trump strength ; 
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but average trumps an(il winning cards in the plain suits are more 
advantageous if the caller is not eldest hand. To call a solo on 
plain suits alone, with only one or two trumps, is extremely dan- 
gerous ; and a solo called on a single suit must have at least five 
or SIX good trumps in order to succeed. 

When a call has been made entirely upon 
trump strength, it is much better to make tricks by ruffing, than by 
leading trumps. There is little use for a solo player to hold a 
tenace in trumps, hoping it will be led to him. If he has good 
suits, he should make sure of two rounds of trumps by leading the 

When the solo player is depending on the plain suits for tricks, 
and has one long suit, he should make what winning cards he has 
in the other plain suits in preference to leading trumps, for his 
only danger is that his long suit will be led often enough to give 
his adversaries discards in the other suits. 

If a proposal was made before the solo was called, it is better 
for the solo player to sit on the left of the player that proposed. 

The caller should never play single honours second hand, unless 
he has only one small card of the suit, or the honour is the Ace. 

With A Q X, second or third hand, the Q must be finessed if 
the caller has counted on both A and Q for tricks. If be can 
probably win without the fine.sse, he should play Ace. If he has 
tricks enough to win without either A or Q, he should play neither 
of them. 

A solo player should be very sure of his call before finessing for 
over-tricks. 

Adversaries^ J^lay* The player to the left of the caller 
should not lead trumps ; but if the solo player has had a lead, and 
has not led trumps himself, the player on his right should take the 
first opportunity to lead them through him. 

The player to the left of the caller should not lead from suits 
headed only by the King ; nor from those containing major or 
minor tenaces. The best leads are from suits headed by <2 J or 
lo, even if short. 

With such high-card combinations as can be used to force the 
command in one round, such as K Q, or K Q J, the regular whi.st 
leads should be used. With suits headed by winning sequences, 
held by the player on the left, it is often right to lead them once, in 
order to show them, and then to lead a weaker suit to get ritl of 
the lead. It is sometimes better to play winning sequences as 
long as it .seems probable that the caller can follow suit. 

Many persons use the Albany lead to indicate a wish for trumps 
to be led through the caller. In response to such a signal the 
best trump should be led, whatever it is. 

When the adversary who lead.s in any trick is not on the left of 
the solo player, the caller will, of course, not be the last player, as. 
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at least one adversary must play after him. In such cases it is 
best to lead the longest suits. 

misBme. The great difficulty in Mis ere is not in playing it ; 
but in judging what hands justify such an undertaking. 

CaZling. As a general proposition it may be stated that mis6re 
should not be called with a long suit not containing the deuce. 
But the longer the suit the less the danger there is for a player 
who is determined to risk it ; because the deuce is more likely to 
be found alone in some adversary’s hand. Short suits may be 
risked, even with no card smaller than a 5 or 6, and it is of course 
a great advantage to have a suit altogether missing. 

Leading. The lead is a disadvantage to the caller, because 
he must begin with a small card, and the adversaries can play 
their highest. The only satisfaction tc the caller is that he can 
usually locate the high cards of the suit under such circumstances. 
For instance : Suppose he originally leads a 4 ; second hand play- 
ing the 9 ; third hand the Ace ; and fourth hand the 10. The 
third hand is marked with whatever cards of the sequence K Q J 
are not in the caller’s hand. 

Many players fall into the error of leading the highest card of a 
losing sequence, such as a 6 from 6543. This accomplishes 
nothing, and only discloses to the adversaries the fact that the 
caller is safe in that suit. The three is the better lead. 

Following Suit. The caller should usually play a card as 
little inferior as he can to the highest already on the trick. When 
he has cards of equal value, such as the 5 and 2, the 3 and 4 being 
already on the table, he should play the lower card of the four- 
chette ; for although it may be said that the fourth player must 
take the trick, there is no certainty that he will follow suit. 

When second hand, if there is a choice between two cards, such 
as the 6 and 2, an intermediate card having been led, it is often a 
nice point to decide whether or not to risk covering, and keeping 
the deuce. If the deuce is played, it must be remembered that the 
adversaries will follow with their highest cards, leaving two cards 
out against the caller, both smaller than the 6. 

Discarding. The mis^re player should never discard front 
his long suits. The high cards of short suits, and single inter- 
mediate cards, such as 5’s and 6’s, should be got rid of at every 
opportunity 

Adversaries of the Mis^re. In playing against a mis^re 
the chief difficulty is to prevent the caller from discarding, and to 
place the lead with the player who can probably do him the most 
harm. 

It is an axiom with solo-whist players that every mis^re can be 
defeated, if the weak spot in it can be found ; because if the mis^re 
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was absolutely safe, it would be played as a spread, whicTi would 
pay the caller twice as much. This is not true, however, for it 
often happens that the cards are so distributed in the other hands 
that the call cannot be defeated, however risky it may have been. 

The weak point in a misere is usually a short suit with one high 
card in it ; or a suit of intermediate length, without the deuce. 

As it is probable that the caller is short in suits in which the 
adversaries are long, and long in those in which they are short, he 
is less likely to get a discard if they lead their shortest suits first. 
If the misere player has overcalled a proposal or a solo, he is likely 
to be short in the trump suit, or at least safe in it. It is not good 
play to lead a single Ace ; but a King may be very effective ; for if 
no one plays the Ace on it, that card may be absolutely marked in 
the caller’s hand. In such a case the adversary with the greatest 
number of that suit should keep it for the attack. If this player 
can get into the lead,, he is not only sure of preventing the caller 
from discarding, but of allowing the other adversaries to discard 
to advantage. 

With an honour and one small card, a player on the left should 
lead the small card first ; if on the right, the honour should be led 
first. A long suit containing the deuce should be avoided as long 
as possible. 

The caller’s cards may sometimes be inferred if there has been 
a previous call on the hand. For instance : A mist^re may be a 
forced call ; that is, the player first called a proposal, and not being 
accepted, was forced to amend his call, choosing mis<^rc in prefer- 
ence to solo. This would indicate a long weak suit of trumps. If 
the dealer calls mis(}re, the turn-up trump should be carefully 
noted. 

It is useless to persevere in suits in which the caller is evidently 
safe. If he plays a very low card to a trick in which there is 
already a high card, that suit should be stopped. 

Uiscarding. An adversary should get rid of some one suit, if 
possible ; for when that suit is afterwards led he will have free 
choice of his discard.s in the other suits. Short suits should be 
discarded in preference to high cards in long^ suits, unless the 
cards in the short suit are very low. Discards give great informa- 
tion to the adversaries if the rule is followed to discard the high- 
est of a suit ; because all cards higher than tho.se discarded must 
be between the two other adversaries and the caller, and each ad- 
versary i.s thus furnished with a guide* ^ It is useless to di.scard a 
suit of which the caller is void ; and it is be.st to keep discarding 
from one suit until it is exhausted, or only the deuce remains* 
The trump sSignal is frequently used in discarding to indicate that 
the signaller wishes to get into the lead. 

Returning Sttits. Whether or not to return a partner s lead 
may often be decided by inferences from the fall of the cards. It 
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is frequently an easy matter to locate the cards in the various suits, 
if it is borne in mind that adversaries who play after the caller get 
rid of their highest cards. For instance: Right leads the 9; 
caller plays the 5 ; left the 10; and the last player finds he holds 
K Q J 6 of the suit. He should know that the caller has nothing 
between the 5 and the 9, and must have the Ace ; so his cards 
were probably A 543 2. While it is manifestly impossible to 
tatch him on that suit, it may still be led three times, in order to 
give the partners discards, as both of them must be short. If 
this estimate of the caller’s cards is wrong in anything, it is not 
with regard to the Ace, so there is not the slightest danger in 
continuing the suit. 

As a general rule, the suit first led by an adversary should be 
returned, unless the player winning the trick has a singleton in 
another suit, when he should lead that. 

The suit led by the caller, if he was eldest hand, should not be 
returned. 

Some judgment of character must be used in playing on a cal- 
ler’s own lead. An adventurous player will sometimes call a misere 
on a hand which contains a singleton 5 or 6, and will lead it at 
once; trusting that second hand will imagine it to be safe, and 
cover it. Players should be aware of this trap, and never cover a 
misere player’s own lead if they can help it, unless the card led is 
below a 4. 

ABUNDANCE* Very few persons will risk calling an 
abundance which they are not pretty certain of ; but a player may 
be forced to the call on a doubtful hand, especially if he is overcalled 
on his original proposal to play a solo. The lead is a great ad- 
vantage, because trumps can be exhausted immediately, and the 
suits protected. If the caller has not the lead he must calculate in 
advance for trumping in, and if his plain suits are not quite estab- 
lished, he will require more trumps than would otherwise be 
necessary. The greatest danger to an abundance player who has 
not the original lead, is that his best suit will be led through him, 
and trumped, either on the first or second round. The caller is 
often trapped into unnecessarily high trumping when suits are 
led through him a second or third time. 

The Adversaries have little chance to defeat an abundance 
unless they can over-trump the caller, or ruff his good cards before 
he can exliaust the trump.s. It is best for the Right to lead his 
longest suit, and for the Left to lead his shortest. A guarded 
King suit should not be led under any circumstances ; nor a short 
suit Ace high. If an adversary has a single trump of medium 
size, such as a J or 10, it is often good play to trump a partner’s 
winning cards, so as to be sure of preventing the caller from mak- 
ing a small trump. If an adversary has trumi^ed or over-trumped, it 
is very important to lead that suit to him again as soon as possible. 
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The rules for discarding that are given in connection with Whist 
should he carefully observed ; especially in the matter of showing 
command of suits. 

SPREADS* These should not be called except with hands 
in which every suit contains the deuce, and all the cards are low 
enough to insure the player that nothing short of extraordinary^ 
circumstances will defeat him. Open sequences, or Dutch 
straights, as they are sometimes called, in which the cards are 
all odd or all even, such as 246 8 10, are quite as safe as 
ordinary sequences, provided the deuce is among the cards. 

The player calling a spread must remember that it will be 
impossible for him to get any discards after the first trick without 
the consent of the adversaries ; for they will not lead a suit of 
which they see he is void. In order to reduce the caller's chances 
of a discard on the opening lead, before his cards are exposed, the 
adversaries should select their shortest suits, unless they have a 
bottom sequence to the deuce. 

THE SLAM. This feature of Solo Whist is even rarer than 
the grand coup at Whist. It is not very marvellous for an 
abundance player to make twelve or thirteen tricks; but to* 
announce thirteen tricks before a card is played is something 
phenomenal. All the adversaries can do against such a call is ' ^ 
show each other, by their discards, in which of the suits thc}; have a 
possible trick. It is very annoying to have a player succeed in mak- 
ing a slam just because two of his adversaries keep the same suit* 

SOLO WHIST FOR THREE PLAYERS. 

The best arrangement is to play with a pack of forty cards, de- 
leting the 2, 3, and 4 of each suit. The last card is turned up to* 
determine the trump, but it is not used in play. 

There is no proposal and acceptance, solo being the lowest call. 
If all three players pass, the trump card is turned down, and each* 
player in turn has the option of calling a six-trick abundance, 
naming his own trump suit. In some places it is the custom to 
allow the players to overcall each other, after the trump is turned 
down, each increasing the number of tricks he proposes to take. 
A mis^re overcalls eight tricks. 

Kimberlf/ Solo is for four players, without any propq.sal and 
acceptance, solo being the lowest call. If all pass, a six 'trick soloi 
with a different trump is allowed. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Solo Whist, by R. F. Green. 

How to Iday Solo Whist, by Wilks 8c Pardon, 

For the Laws of Solo Whist, see Whist Family 1 a w». 
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The dealer, Z, turns up the heart 3 in both hands, and A leads. 
The underlined card wins the trick, and the card under it is the 
next one led. 



In the first example, A and Y pass, and B calls Solo. A follows 
the modern practice of leading- the top of his long- weak suit, as a 
card of warning and support for his partners. Z knows Y must 
have 9 or Ace of diamonds, or no more, and he avoids the error of 
opening another suit, especially a weak one. B continues with 
the trump ( 2 ueen, hoping to drop King and Jack together. At 
trick 5. Z cannot give up the command of trumps, and as A’s lead 
and discard indicate that he wants spades led up to him, Z’s best 
chance is that Y has some clubs. Y leads to A. At trick 9, Z 
knows B cannot have 10 and 9 of trumps, or he would have led 
one of them to prevent the J and S both making, so Y must have 
one of those trumps. At trick ii, if B leads the club, he loses his 
call He must again take the chance of bringing the trumps 
down together. 

In the second example A proposes, or calls Solo, and Y over- 
calls him with MLs^re. The great point in playing against Mis^re 
is to continue leading suits in which he is known to be long, so as 
to give your partners discards. This B does with the two long 
spades, the caller being marked with the ace and others on the 
second trick. Then Z allows B to discard his high diamonds 
on the clubs. 
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BOSTON. 

CJiJEtDS* Boston is played with two packs of fifty-two cards 
each, Which rank as at Whist, both for cutting and playing, 

JMC^HJKJEItS are not used in Boston, every hand being im- 
naediately settled for in counters. These are usually of three 
colours ; white, red, and blue ; representing cents, dimes, and 
dollars respectively. At the beginning of the game each player 
should be provided with an equal number, the general proportion 
being 20 white, iS red, and 8 blue for each. Some one player 
should be selected to act as the banker, selling and redeeming all 
counters. 

STA.K.JE 1 S, The stakes in Boston depend upon the value of 
the counters. One cent for a white counter is considered a pretty 
stiff game ; because it is quite possible for a single player to win 
or lose a thousand white counters on one hand, and the payments 
very seldom fall short of fifty. 

TMJE JPOOL, In addition to the counters won and lost on 
each hand, it is usual for the players to make up a pool at the be- 
ginning of the game by each of them depositing one red counter 
in a small tra^r provided for the purpose. This pool may be in- 
creased from time to time by penalties ; such as one red counter 
for a misdeal ; four for a revoke, or for not having the proper 
number of cards, etc. The whole amount in the pool may be won 
or lost by the players, according to their success or failure in cer- 
tain undertakings, which will presently be described. When 
empty, the pool is replenished by contributions from each player, 
as at first. 

The pool proper is usually limited to 25 red counters. When it 
exceeds that amount, the 25 are set aside, and the surplus used to 
start a fresh pool. Any player winning a pool is entitled to 25 red 
counters at the most. It will often happen that several such pools 
will accumulate, and each must be played for in its turn. At the 
end of the game any counters remaining in the pool or pools must 
be divided among the player.s. 

Boston is played by four persons. If more 
than four candidates offer for play, five or six may form a table ; 
if there are more than six, the selection of the table must be made 
by cutting, as at Whist, 

CXTTTIJSfO. The four persons who shall play the first 
game are determined by cutting, and they again cut for the deal, 
with the choice of seats and" cards* The player drawing the 
lowest card deals, and chooses his scat ; the next lower card sits 
on his left, and so on. until all are seated. Twelve deals is a 
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game, at the end of which the players cut to decide which shall go 
out, as at Whist. 

It is usual to count the deals by opening the blade of a pocket- 
knife, which is placed on the table by the player on the dealer’s 
right. When it comes to his turn to deal, he partly opens one 
blade. When he deals again he opens it entirely, and the third 
time he closes it ; that being the third round, and the last deal of 
the game. 



Fourth Deal. 



Eighth Deal. 


POSITION or THE ELAYEItS. The four players at 
Boston are distinguished by the letters A Y B Z. 


Y 


A 


B 


Z 


Z is the dealer, and A is known as the eldest hand. There 
are no partnerships in Boston, except that of three players com- 
bined against the fourth, who is always spoken of as the caller. 
The players having once taken their seats are not allowed to 
change them without the consent of all the others at the table. 

DEALING. At the beginning of the game the two packs 
are thoroughly shuffled; after which they must not again be 
shuffled during the progress of the game. If a hand is dealt 
and not played, each player must sort his cards into suits and 
sequences before they are gathered and dealt again. 

At the beginning of each deal, one pack is presented to the 
players to be cut ; each having the privilege of cutting once, the 
dealer last. Beginning on his left, the dealer gives four cards to 
each player, then four more, and finally five ; no trump being 
turned. 

The general rules with regard to irregularities in the deal are 
the same as at Whist, except that a misdeal does not lose the deal. 
The misdealer must deal again with the same pack, after the 
players have sorted their cards into suits. It is a misdeal if the 
dealer fails to present the pack to the other players to cut, or neg- 
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lects to cut it himself. Should the dealer expose any of his own 
cards in dealing, that does not invalidate the deal. The deal passes 
in regular rotation to the left, each pack being used alternately. 

WALKING TJECE TKUME. The deal being complete, 
the player opposite the dealer cuts the still pack, and the player on 
his right turns up the top card for the trump. The suit to which 
this card belongs is called First Freference, and the suit of the 
same colour is called Seco7id Frefe^^e^ice, ox Colour • The 
two remaining suits are known as Flairi Suits for that deal. 

The cards having been dealt, and the trump turned, each 
player carefully sorts and counts his cards, to see that he has the 
correct number, thirteen. A player having more or less than his 
right proportion should at once claim a misdeal ; for if he plays 
with a defective hand he cannot win anything that deal, but must 
stand his proportion of all losses incurred, besides paying a forfeit 
of four red counters to the pool. 

OBJECTS OF THE GAME, In Boston, each player has 
an opportunity to announce that he is willing to undertake to win 
a certain number of tricks, if allowed the privilege of naming the 
trump suit ; or to lose a certain number, there being no trumps. 
In either case, he proposes to play single-handed againsli the three 
other players. The player proposing the undertaking which is 
most difficult of accomplishment is said to overcull the others, 
and must be allowed to try. If he is successful, he wins the pool, 
and is paid a certain number of counters by each of his adversa- 
ries. If he fails, he must double the amount in the pool, and pay 
to each of the other players a certain number of counters. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. The bids rank in the following order, 
beginning with the lowest._ The full-faced type shows the words 
used by the players in calling their bids : 

To win five tricks ; Boston. 

To win Sioc Tricks. 

To win Seven Tricks. ^ ^ u- u • 

To lose twelve tricks, after having discarded a card which is 
not to be shown ; TAttle Misdre. 

To win Eight TrieJes. 

To win Nine Tricks. 

To lose every trick ; Grand Mishre* 

To win Ten Tricks. 

To win Eleven Tricks. - 

To lose twelve tricks, after having discarded a card which is not 
to be shown ; the single player's remaining twelve cards being ex- 
posed face up on the table, but not liable to be called , EiMie 
Spread. 

To win Twelve TrickSm 
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To lose every trick ; the single player’s cards exposed on the 
table, but not liable to be called ; Chf^and Spread. 

To win Thirteen Tricks ; Ghrand Slain, 

The object of the proposing player, if successful in his bid, is to 
win or lose the proposed number of tricks ; while that of his three 
adversaries is to combine to prevent him from so doing. There 
are no honours, and the only factor in the count is the number of 
tricks taken. The highest card played of the suit led wins the 
trick ; and trumps, if any, win against all other suits. 

METHOD OF BIDDING, The eldest hand has the first 
say, and after examining his cards, and estimating the number of 
tricks he can probably take, making the trump to suit his hand, 
he bids accordingly. It is not necessary for him to state which 
suit he wishes to make the trump ; but only the number of tricks 
he proposes to win. If he has no proposal to make, he says dis- 
tinctly ; I pass/ ^ and the other players in turn have an oppor- 
tunity to bid. If any player makes a bid, such as six tricks, and 
any other player thinks he can make the same number of tricks 
with a trump of the same colour as the turn-up, that is. Second 
Preference, he overcalls the first bidder by saying I "keep;^^ 
or he may repeat the number bid, saying Sioo JiereJ^ This 
is simply bidding to win the number of tricks in colour. The 
original caller may hold his bid, or a third player may overbid 
both, by saying; I heep over you/’ or Sioo 'here,” 
This means that he will undertake to win the number of tricks 
already bid, with the tum^up suit for trumps. In order to over- 
call such a bid as this, any other player would have to announce a 
greater number of tricks. For instance; Z deals, and turns a 
heart. A calls six tricks, intending to name hearts trumps ; but 
not saying so. B passes ; Y says I Keep.” This announces to 
the table that Y will play with a red trump, and A knows he is 
bidding on diamonds. Z passes, and A says ; “ I keep over you.” 
B then bids seven tricks, and if A will not risk seven tricks in 
hearts, B will be the successful bidder. If A should bid seven 
tricks by keeping over B, the latter must know that it is useless 
for him to bid again unless he can make more tricks in diamonds 
than A can in hearts ; for A’s bid, being in first preference, will 
always outrank B’s for the same number of tricks. 

A player once having passed cannot come into the bidding again, 
except to call one of the mis^res. In the example just given, 
cither Y or Z, after having twice passed, might have outbid the seven 
tricks by calling a little mis^re. Such a bid can, of course, be en- 
tertained only when it outranks any bid already made. 

A player is not compelled to bid the full value of his hand ; but 
it is to his interest to go as near to it as he can with safety; be- 
cause, as we shall see presently, the more he bids the more he is 
paid. For instance ; If he can make ten tricks, but bids seven 
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only, he will be paid for the three over-tricks, if he makes them; 
but the payment for seven bid and ten taken, is only 22 counters; 
while the payment for ten bid and ten taken is 42. As he receives 
from each adversary, a player who underbid his hand in this man- 
ner would lose 60 counters by his timidity. 

It sometimes happens that no one will make a proposal of any 
sort. It is very unusual to pass the deal. The trump is generally 
turned down, and a Grand is played, without any trump suit. 
This is sonaetimes called a Mis^re Fartout, or “ all-round pov- 
erty ” ; and the object of each player is to take as few tricks as 
possible. 

METHOD OF FLAYING. No matter who is the suc- 
cessful bidder, the eldest hand always leads for the first trick, and 
the others must follow suit if they can, the play proceeding exactly 
as at Whist. The tricks should be carefully stacked, so that they 
can be readily counted by any player without calling attention to 
them. The laws provide a severe penalty for drawing attention to 
the score in this manner. Suppose a player has called eight tricks. 
An adversary hesitates in his play, and another reaches'^over and 
counts the tricks in front of the caller, finding he has seven. This is 
tantamount to saying to the player who hesitates : “ If you don’t win 
that trick, the call succeeds.” In such a case, the single player may 
at once demand the play of the highest or lowest of the suit ; or 
that the adversaries trump or refrain from trumping the trick. 

In all calls except miseres and slams, the hands .should be played 
out, in order to allow the players to make wdiat over-tricks they 
can ; but the moment a misere player takes a trick, or a slam 
player loses one, the hands are thrown up, and the stakes paid. 
It is usual to show the cards to the board, in order to .satisfy each 
player that no revoke has occurred. 

When Little Misere is called, each player discards one card, 
which must not be shown, and the hand is then played out with 
the remaining twelve cards. 

When Spreads are called, the caller’s cards must be placed face 
upwards on the table before a card is played. If it is a Little 
Spread, the discard of each player must remain unknown. The 
adversaries have no control of the manner of playing the exposed 
cards, which cannot be called, and may be played in any manner 
suited to the judgment of the single player, provided he follows 
suit when able. 

REVOKES* If a player opposed to the caller revokes, but 
discovers his mistake in time to save him. self, he may be called 
upon by the single player for his highest or lowest of the .suit led ; 
or the card played in error may be claimed as an exposed card. 
If the highest or lowest of the suit is called, the card played ii| 
error is taken up. 
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If the caller revokes, and discovers his mistake in time, he is not 
liable to any penalty, unless an adversary has played to the next 
trick. In that case the revoking card must be left on the table, 
and is liable to be called. When the single player revokes, he 
loses the call in any case, and at least one trick besides, He must 
also double the pool, and add to it a revoke forfeit of four red 
counters. For instance : A bids eight tricks, and his adversaries 
detect and claim a revoke. As he is supposed to have lost his 
bid, and one trick more, he may be said to have bid eight, and 
taken only seven ; losing 23 white counters to each of his adver- 
saries, doubling the pool, and then paying a forfeit of four red 
counters. In some places the forfeit is omitted, and in others k 
takes the place of doubling the pool. It is not usual to play the 
hand out after a revoke is claimed and proved. 

If an adversary of the single player revokes, he and his partners 
must each pay the caller just as if he had been successful, and 
must also pay him for three over-tricks as forfeit, provided his bid 
was not more than nine tricks ; for the bid and the over-tricks 
together must not exceed thirteen tricks. In addition to this, the 
individual player in fault must pay four red counters as forfeit to 
the pool. In some places he is made to double the pool ; but this 
is manifestly unfair, as he could not win the amount in the pool in 
any case, and therefore should not lose it. 

In a Mis^re Partout, the revoking player pays five red counters 
to each adversary, and deposits a forfeit of four red counters in 
the pool. The hands are immediately thrown up if the revoke is 
claimed and proved. 

CARDS ELATED IK ERROR. The single player is 
not liable to any penalty for cards played in error, or led out of 
turn, except those taken back to save a revoke : but his adver- 
saries are liable to the usual whist penalties for all such irregular- 
ities. The single player can forbid the use of an exposed trump for 
ruffing, and can demand or prevent ’the play of an exposed card in 
plain suits, provided he does not ask the adversary to revoke. If 
a suit is led of which an adversary has an exposed card on the. 
table, the single player may call upon him to play his highest or 
lowest of that suit. 

If a player has announced Little Mis^re, and one of the adver- 
saries leads before the others have discarded, the caller may im- 
mediately claim the pool and stakes. If any adversary of a 
mis^re player leads out of turn, or exposes a card, or plays 
before his proper turn in any trick, the bidder may at once claim 
the pool and stakes. In all such cases it is usual for. the indi- 
vidual in fault to pay a forfeit of four red counters toward the next 
pool. 

In Mis^re Partout, there is no penalty for cards played in error 
or led out of turn. 
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PAYMENTS. If the caller succeeds in winning the pro- 
posed number of tricks, he is paid by each of his adversaries ac- 
cording to the value of his bid, and the number of over-tricks he 
wins, if any. The various payments are shown in this table : — 


Number of tricks bid by 
player. 

Number actually taken by him. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

Five 

12 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

Six 


15 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

20 

Seven 



18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

Fight 




23 

24 

26 

28 

29 

31 

Nine 





32 

34 

36 

39 

41 

Ten 






42 

4 S 

48 

52 

Eleven 







63 

68 

72 

Twelve 








106 

114 

Thirteen 









166 


The American system is not to pay the successful bidder for 
any over-tricks. This is to make him bid up his hand, and to save 
time ; as hands need not be played out when the bidder has made 
or can show the number of tricks bid. 


Tricks bid 

I 3 l 6 | 7 l 

8| 

9 I 

10 1 

n I 

I2J 

1 13 1 

Amount. 

1 10 1 15 1 20 1 

25 1 

35 1 

45 i 

65 1 

105 1 

! 170 1 


If the caller fails in his undertaking, he must pay each adver- 
sary according to the number of tricks by which he failed to reach 
his bid. For instance : A player bidding eight, and taking only 
seven, is said to be put in for one trick, and he would have 
to pay each adversary 23 white counters. These payments are 
shown in this table : — 


Tricks bid 
by the 
player. 

Number of tricks by which the player falls short of his dedaration. 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ro 

1 1 

12 

*3 

Five 

II 

21 

3 * 

41 

50 









Six 

*5 

24 

35 

45 


66 








Seven.. . . 

19 

29 

40 

50 

to 

72 

82 







Eight. . . . 

23 

34 

46 


g 7 

78 

89 

(10 






Nine 

33 

44 

57 

68 

82 

92 


ns 

1 27 





Ten .... 

44 


70 

82 

94 

107 

119 

133 


*57 




Eleven. . . 

67 

80 

95 

109 

123 

*38 

*51 

tSs 

180 

194 

30 S 



Twelve . . 

II3 

130 

r 4 » 

165 

183 

200 

217 

234 

252 

270 

286 

304 


Thirteen.. 

T77 

198 

222 

241 

262 

284 

305^ 

326 

348 

3^, 

390 

413 

432. 
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We give the same table reduced to the American decimal sys- 
tem, in which form it is commonly found in the clubs. It may 
be remarked in passing that the table is very illogical and in- 
consistent, the payments bearing no relation to the probabilities of 
the events. Some of them provide for impossibilities, unless the 
player has miscalled the trump suit, and is held to it, but we have 
no authority to change them. 


Number of tricks bidder is “ put in for.’'' 


bid. 

r 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ro 

II 

Five 

ro 

20 

30 

40 

50 







Six 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 






Seven.. . . 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 





Eight 

25 

35 

45 

55 

70 

85 

100 

fi 5 




Nine 

35 

45 

55 

65 

So 

95 

1 10 

125 

140 



Ten .... 

45 

55 

70 

80 

95 

1 10 

125 

140 

^55 

170 


Eleven. . . 

70 

80 

95 

1 10,^ 

125 

140 

15s 

170 

185 

200 

220 

Twelve . . 

120 

130 

145 

t6o I 

1 180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

Thirteen.. 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

; 360 

390 


13 


320 

430 


450 


If a mis^re is bid, the caller wins from, or loses to each adver- 
sary according to the following table, there being no over-tricks : — 


Little Mis^re, 
Grand Mis^re, 
Little Spread, 
Grand Spread, 


20 white counters. 
40 white counters. 
80 white counters. 
160 white counters. 


It may be observed that each of these is twice the amount of the 
next lower. 

When mis^re partout is played, the person winning the largest 
number of tricks is the only loser, and he must pay each of the 
other players the difference between the number of his tricks and 
theirs in red counters. The number of red counters lost will al- 
ways be found to be three times the number of tricks taken, minus 
the number of tricks not taken. For instance: A wins 4 tricks, 
three times which is 12 : from which, he deducts 9, the number he 
did not take, and finds his loss to be 3 red counters. Again ; A 
wins 7 tricks ; three times which is 21 ; minus 6 tricks not taken, a 
net loss of 15. No matter in what proportion the other tricks may 
be divided between the three other players, this total payment will 
always be found correct. For instance : A wins 6 tricks : Y 2 ; 
B 5 : and Z none. A loses 6 x 3 = 18 — 7 = ir, of which he 
gives 4 to Y ; 1 to B , and 6 to Z. 
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If two players tie for the greatest number of tricks taken, they 
calculate their losses in the same manner ; but each pays only half 
the total. For instance : A and Y each take 5 tricks ; B taking i, 
and Z 2. The 7 red counters lost by A and Y being divided, 
shows a loss of 35 white counters for each of them. If three 
players take four tricks apiece, they each pay the fourth man a 
red counter. 

WINEIJSTG TJBLP POOL, Besides the white counters 
won and lost by the players individually, the successful caller 
takes the pool, provided he has made a bid of seven tricks or bet- 
ter, which is called a hid. Any lower bid does not entitle 

him to the pool, unless the other players compel him to play the 
hand out. In order to save the pool, it is usual for the adver- 
saries, before playing to the second trick, to say : I If 

all agree to pay, the bidder mbst accept the amount of his bid 
without any over-tricks, and the pool is not touched. If a player 
has made a pool bid, and the adversaries, before playing to the 
second trick, agree to pay, they cannot prevent the caller from 
taking the pool ; but they save possible over-tricks. The agree- 
ment of the adversaries to pay must be unanimous. 

Mis^re Partout does not touch the pool. 

If the hand is played out, and the caller fails, he must double 
the pool, whether he has made a pool bid or not. If there is more 
than one pool, he must double the first one, which will of course 
contain the limit. This will simply have the effect of forming an 
additional pool to be played for. 

When there are several pools on the table, a successful caller 
takes any of those that contain the limit. When there is only one 
pool on the table, he must be satisfied with its contents, how^ever 
small. 

At the end of the game, after the twelfth hand has been settled 
for, it is usual to divide the pool or pools equally among the 
players. But sometimes a grand is played without trumps, Snak- 
ing a thirteenth hand, and the pool is given to the player winning 
the last trick. 

MBTIIOPB OP CIXPATIJSro. There being no shuf- 
fling at Boston, and each player having the right to cut the pack, 
the greek mn.st be very skilful who can secure himself any advan- 
tage by having the last cut, unless he has the courage to ii.sc 
wedges. But Boston is usually played for such high stakes that it 
naturally attracts those possessing a high degree of skill, and the 
system adopted is usualljr that of counting down. The greek will 
watch for a band in which there is little changing of suits, and 
will note the manner of taking up the cards. The next hand docs 
not intere.st him, as he is busy studying the location of the cards 
in the still pack. When this comes into play on the next deal, he 
will follow every cut, and finally cut for himself so that the dc- 
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sired distribution of the suits shall come about. Even if he fails 
to secure an invincible hand for bidding on himself, he knows so 
nearly the contents of the other hands that he can bid them up, 
and afterwards play against them to great advantage. 

It is unnecessary to say that if a greek can mark the cards, the 
game becomes a walkover, even if he can recollect only the hand 
on his left. 

SUGGESTIOJS^S FOB GOOJO FLAY. Boston so 
closely resembles Solo Whist in such matters as bidding, and play- 
ing single-handed against three others, that the reader may be 
referred to that game for the outlines of the principles that should 
guide him in estimating the probable value of his hand, playing 
for tricks or for miseres, and combining forces with his partners 
for the purpose of defeating the single player. 

For laws, see Whist Family Laws. 


BOSTON DE FONTAINEBLEAU. 

This game is sometimes, but incorrectly, called French Boston. 
The latter will be described in its proper place. 

CAFFS. Boston de Fontainebleau is played with a full pack 
of fifty-two cards. Two packs are generally used. The cards 
rank as at Whist, both for cutting and playing. 

JMCAFIUFFS are not used, counters taking their place. 
These are usually of the colours and values, and are distributed 
among the players as already described in Boston. 

STAFFS. As a guide in settling upon the unit value, it may 
be noted that the largest amount possible to win or lose on a 
single hand is 2,400 white counters; the smallest amount being 
30. The average is about 300. 

TJBCF FOOL. In addition to the counters won or lost on 
each hand, a pool is formed by each dealer in his- turn placing five 
counters in a small tray provided for the purpose. This pool may 
be increased by penalties, etc., and the whole amount may be won 
under certain conditions, as at Boston. There is no limit to the 
amount of a single pool. 

FLAYFFS. The number of players, methods of Ctettinff, 
Fealinfff etc., are the same as those already described in connec- 
tion with Boston, except that no trump is turned for first prefer- 
ence, the suits always having a determined rank ; diamonds being 
first, hearts next, then clubs, and last spades. No-trump, or 
** grand.” outranks diamonds. 

Twelve deals is a game ; after which the players cut out if there 
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are more than four belonging to the table, or if other candidates 
are waiting to play. 

TENALTIESf for playing with more or less than the proper 
number of cards, etc., are the same as at Boston. 

OBfTECTS OF THE GAME. These are identical with 
Boston, but instead of doubling the pool, the player who is unsuc- 
cessful in his undertaking pays into the pool the same amount that 
he loses to each of the other players. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. The bids rank in the order fol- 
lowing ; beginning with the lowest. The full-faced type show the 
words used by the players in calling their bids. It will be noticed 
that the order is not the same as in Boston, and that an additional 
bid is introduced, called Piccolissimo. 

To win 5 tricks, Boston. 

To win Six Trichs, 

To lose 12 tricks, after having discarded a card which is not to 
be shown ; Little Misdt^e. 

To win Seven Trichs. 

To win one trick, neither more nor less, after having* discarded 
a card which is not to be shown, there being no trump suit ; Fic^ 
colissimo. 

To win Eight Trichs. 

To lose every trick, no trump suit, Grand 3 Iisere. 

To win Nine Trichs. 

To lose 12 tricks, after having discarded a card which is not to 
be shown ; the single player’s remaining twelve cards being ex- 
posed face up on the table, but not liable to be called ; Little 
Spread. 

To win Ten Triclcs. 

To lose every trick, no trump suit, the single player's cards being 
exposed on the table, but not liable to be called ; Grand 
Spread. 

To win Elmwn Trichs* 

To win Tw^>ve Trichs. 

To win 13 tridks ; Slam. 

To win 13 tricks, the single player's cards exposed face up on 
the table, but not liable to be called ; Spread Slam. 

The object of the bidder, if successful in securing the privilege 
of playing, is to win or lose the proposed number of tricks, against 
the combined efforts of his adversaries. liaviug once made a bid^ 
he must play it unless he is over-called. 

METHOD OF BIDDING. The elde.st hand has the 
first say, and after examining his hand, and deciding on the bid 
most appropriate to it, if any, he makes his announcement. If 
his proposal is to win a certain number of tricks with a certain 
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suit for trumps, he must name the suit, saying, “ Eight Spades,” 
or “ Seven Diamonds,” as the case may be. If he proposes to 
play without any trump suit, he announces, “ Seven Grand,” or 
whatever the number may be. Such a bid overcalls one of the 
same number in diamonds. If the eldest hand has no proposal to 
rnake, he says, I pass,” and the others in turn have an opportu- 
nity to bid. The bids outrank one another according to their order 
in the foregoing table, and the rank of the suits in which they are 
made. The players bid against one another, until all but one de- 
clare to pass, he then becomes the single player against the three 
others. 

A player having once passed cannot come into the bidding 
again, even to call a misere. In this respect the game differs 
from_ Boston. A player is not compelled to bid the full value 
of his hand, but it is to his interest to do so, and he should 
make the full announcement the first time he bids ; because if 
he has had a good hand for ten tricks, and begins with a bid 
of seven, he cannot increase his proposal unless some player bids 
over him. 

JP^BTNJEItS* Before playing, the successful bidder may 
call for a partner if he chooses to do so. The player accepting 
him undertakes that the two together shall win three tricks more 
than the number bid. For instance : A has successfully bid seven 
in diamonds, and asks for a partner. If Y accepts him, they make 
no change in their positions at the table, but play into each other’s 
hands, just as at Solo Whist, B and Z being partners against them. 
A and Y together must win ten tricks, with diamonds for trumps. 

If no one makes a proposal of any sort, Misere Bartout is 
played ; there being no trump suit. The player or players taking 
the least number of tricks win or divide the pool. There are no 
other losses or gains in Misdre Partout. 

HCONOXTBS^ In any call in which there is a trump suit, the 
A K Q and J of trumps are honours, and may be counted by the suc- 
cessful bidder if he carries out his proposal, If the single player, 
or a caller and his partner have all four honours dealt them, they 
score as for four over-tricks ; if three, as for two over-tricks. 
Honours do not count for the adversaries under any circumstances. 

In bidding on a hand, it must be remembered that although 
honours will count as over-tricks in payments, they cannot be bid 
on. If a player has nine tricks and two by honours in his hand, he 
cannot bid eleven. If he bids nine and fails to make so many, he 
cannot count the honours at all. It is growing less and less the 
custom to count honours in America. 

A player making a bid can be compelled to play it ; but it is 
usual to allow him to p^iy instead of playing, if he proposes to do 
so, either because he has overbid his hand or for any other 
reason 
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METJECOJO OF FLAYING. No matter who is the 
successful bidder, the eldest hand always leads for the first trick, 
and the others must follow suit if they can, the play proceeding 
exactly as in Whist. Tricks should be carefully stacked, there 
being the same penalties as in Boston for calling attention to the 
score. The methods of playing misdres and spreads have already 
been described in connection with Boston. When piccolissimo is 
played, the moment the single player takes more than one trick 
the hands are thrown up, and the stakes paid. 

MEVOKES, The rules governing these and cards played in 
error, are the same as at Boston. In piccolissimo, the penalties 
are the same as in mis^re. 

FAYMENTS. If the caller succeeds in winning the pro- 
posed number of tricks, he is paid by each of his adversaries 
according to the value of his bid, as shown in Table No. i. Over- 
tricks, if any, and honours, if played, are always paid at the uniform 
rate of five white counters each. If the caller fails, he must pay 
each adversary the amount he would have won if^ successful, with 
the addition of five white counters for every trick that he falls 
short of his proposal. For instance : He bids nine hearts, and 
wins six tricks only. He must pay each adversary 115 white 
counters. 


TABLE No. r. 



No 

The trump being 

Extra 


trump. 



0 

tricks. 

Boston, five tricks. ..... 


10 

20 

30 

s 

Six rrirks 


30 

40 

50 

5 

Little mis^re 

75 


Seven tricks 

50 

60 

70 

5 

Piccolissimo 

100 



Eight tricks. 

70 

80 

90 

5 

Grand mis^re, . . • . , 

150 


Nine tricks .... ........ 

go 

100 

t to 

5 

T.ittle spread. 

200 




Ten trfeks - 

no 

120 

*30 

5 

Grand spread ...... 

250 


K|even trick.s. . . 

130 

150 

400 

600 

140 

150 

170 

500 

5 

Twelve tricks 


5 

Slam, thirteen tricks. . . . 


450 

700 


Spread slam 


800 
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TABLE No. 2. 


In America, the last two items are usually reduced, and are 
given as follows : — 




♦ 4k 


0 


Slam, thirteen tricks. . . . 


2t;o 

aoo 



Spread slam 


350 

400 

450 



Why a player should be paid more for spreads than for eleven 
or twelve tricks while the trick bid outranks the spreads, is diffi- 
cult to understand ; but we have no authority to change the tables. 

Mis^re Partout wins nothing but the pool. 

If partners play, it is usual for the losers to pay the adversaries 
on their right ; or, if partners sit together, to pay the adversary 
sitting next. 


THE POOL. Besides the white counters won and lost by 
the players individually, the successful player takes the pool. Suc- 
cessful partners divide it equally, regardless of the number of 
tricks bid or taken by each. If the partners fail, they must con- 
tribute to the pool an amount equal to that which they pay to one 
adversary. For instance: A calls seven diamonds, and asks for 
a partner. Y accepts him, and the pair win only nine tricks* 
Each pays 135 counters to the adversary sitting next him, and then 
they make up 135 more between them for the pool. 

Asking for a partner is not a popular variation of the game, 
and is seldom resorted to unless the successful bid is very low, or 
has been made on a black suit. 

If the adversaries of the caller declare to pay, before playing to 
the second trick, they can save nothing but possible overtricks* 
The pool goes with every successful play. 

If the single player is unsuccessful, he does not double the pool, 
as in Boston, but pays into it the same amount that he loses to 
each adversary, overtricks and all ; so that he really loses four 
times the amount shown in the table. 

At the end of the game, or on the twelfth hand, if the caller 
does not succeed, he pays the pool as usual, and his adversaries 
then divide it amongst themselves. 

The Suggestions for Good Play, etc., are given in connec- 
tion with Solo Whist and need no further amplification for 
Boston de Fontainbleau. 

The Laws vary so little from those used in the regular game 
of Boston that it is not necessary to give an additional code, either 
for Fontainbleau or for French Boston, which follows. 
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FRENCH BOSTON. 

CAHJOS^ French Boston is played with a full pack of fifty- 
two cards, which rank as at Whist, both for cutting and playing ; 
except that the diamond Jack is always the best trump unless dia- 
monds are turned up, in which case the heart Jack becomes the 
best trump, and the diamond Jack ranks next below the diamond 
Queen. 

COUNTJEJEtS are used as in Boston, their value being a 
matter of agreement before play begins. 

THE TOOL is made up by the dealer's contributing ten 
counters for the first eight rounds, and twenty for the last two. It 
is increased from time to time by penalties, and is won or lost by 
the players, just as in Boston. There is no limit to the pool. If 
any player objects to dividing it at the end of the game, it must 
be played for until some player wins it. 

EI/ATEES* The number of players, their arrangement at 
the table, etc., is precisely the same as at Boston. 

CUTTING* Instead of cutting for the first deal, any one of 
the players takes a pack of cards, and gives thirteen to each player 
in succession, face up. The player to whom he gives the diamond 
Jack deals the first hand, and has the choice of seats and cards. 
The others sit as they please. 

HEALING* The cards are shuffled before every deal. The 
player on the left of the dealer cuts, and cards are given first to 
the player on the dealer's right, dealing from right to left. The 
cards may be dealt one at a time, or three at a time, or four at a 
time, always dealing the last round singly, and^ turning up the 
last card. A misdeal loses the deal. Other irregularities are 
governed by the same laws as in Boston. 

The deal passes to the right, and the next dealer is indicated by 
the position of the tray containing the pool, which the dealer al- 
ways passes to the player on hisVight. after putting ini his ten ot' 
twenty counters. 

Forty deals is a game ; the first thirty-two of which are called 

simples," and the last eight doubles." In the doubles, all stakes 
and contributions to the pool are doubled. If anything remains in 
the pool at the end, it is divided equally, unless a player demands 
that it shall be played for until won. Such extra deals are simples, 

MANIC OE THE SUITH* The suit turned on the first 
deal is called “ belle " for that game. The .suit turned on each 
succeeding deal is called “ petite." If belle turns up again, there 
is no petite for that deal The suits are not first and second 
preference, as in Boston, but are used only to determine the value 
of the payments, and to settle which suits partners must name for 
trumps. The rank of the suits is permanent, as in Boston de Fotv 
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tainbleau, but the order is, hearts, diamonds, clubs, and spades ; 
hearts being highest. In France, the suits rank in this order in 
Boston de F ontainbleau, but in America diamonds outrank hearts, 

OBJECTS OF THE GAME. Each player in turn has 
an opportunity to announce that he is willing to undertake to win 
a certain number of tricks, if allowed the privilege of naming the 
trump suit ; or to lose a certain number, there being no trump 
suit. If he proposes to play alone, he may select any suit for 
trumps ; but if he takes a partner the trump suit must be belle or 
petite. The announcements outrank each other in certain order, 
and the player making the highest must be allowed to play. If he 
succeeds in his undertaking, he wins the pool, and is also paid a 
certain number of counters by each of his adversaries. If he fails, 
he must double the pool, and pay each of his adversaries. The 
table of payments will be given later. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. The proposals rank in the order 
following, beginning with the lowest. The French terms are 
given in italics : — 

Five tricks ; or eight with a partner, in petite. Si’inple in 
petite. 

Five tricks ; or eight with a partner, in belle. Simple in hellem 

Six tricks solo, in any suit. Fetite independence. 

Little misere. Fetite misere. 

Eight tricks solo in any suit. Grand independence. 

Grand misere. Grand mishrCy or 7nisdre sans ecart. 

Misere with four aces. Misere des quatre as. 

Nine tricks in any suit. Neaf. 

Nine-tricks in petite. Neiif en petite. 

Nine tricks in belle. Neafen belle. 

Little spread. Fetite misdre sicr table. 

Grand spread. Grand misere sur table. 

METHOJO OF BIJOJOING. The player to the right of 
the dealer has the first say. If he proposes to take a partner as in 
Solo Whist, he says, “ Je demande," at the same time placing one 
of his cards face downward on the table. This card must not be 
shown or named, but must be of the suit which he proposes to 
make the trump. He is not allowed to announce the suit, so that 
any player accepting him as a partner does so in ignorance as to 
whether he will play in belle or in petite. If the demand is accepted, 
the proposer and his partner make no change in their positions 
at the table, but must make eight tricks, just as in Solo Whist. 

If a pla^rer cannot propose, he says: "‘Je passe,” and each of 
the others in turn from right to left have the opportunity to make 
a proposal. When any player proposes, any player in turn after 
him may accept, although such a one may have already passed- 
If the fourth player proposes, the three others having passed, and 
no one will accept him he is bound to play solo against three sud- 
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weak adversaries, and must make five tricks, either in belle or in 
petite. He is not allowed to play in a plain suit if he has made a 
simple “ demand.” 

The only solo bids allowed are those for six, eight, or nine tricks, 
which outrank one another. A player cannot bid seven to overcall 
six ; he must go to eight ; and a player cannot hid five tricks with- 
out a partner, although, as we have just seen, he may be forced to 
'play in that manner. 

When six, eight, or nine tricks are bid, the suits outrank one 
another for equal numbers of tricks ; but as the suit called need not 
be the bidder s true intention, nor the same as the card laid on the 
table, the proposer must be careful that his play will be as good as 
his bid. F or instance : He intends nine tricks in spades, but pro- 
poses eight in diamonds. He cannot bid nine in diamonds, for 
that would be a better bid than be intends to play ; but the ruse 
may succeed in inducing a player not to bid against him, hoping 
diamonds is the true suit. It is a common artifice to bid the 
true suit, because few will believe it to be such. 

If clubs ^ are belle, and diamonds petite, and a player who 
“ demands " is over-called by a demand in belle, or a call of six 
tricks, the first caller cannot advance his bid to six tricks except in 
the suit which he has already laid on the table ; but he may accept 
the player over-calling him, instead of bidding against him. After 
a player has once accepted or passed, he cannot bid misere. 

If no one makes a proposition of any kind, the hands are thrown 
up ; the next dealer contributes to the pool, and a fresh hand is dealt. 

METHOD OF FLAYING. As in Boston, the eldest 
hand has the first lead, and the others must follow suit if they can, 
except in the misere des quatre as. When this is played, the bid- 
der may renounce at pleasure for the first ten tricks. 

GATHEBING THICKS. When a partnership is formed, 
each gathers the tricks he takes. If the partnership loses, the one 
who has not his complement of tricks must pay the adversaries 
and double the pool. If the demander has not five, and the ac- 
ceptor has three, the demander pays. If the proposer has five, 
and the acceptor has not three, the acceptor pays ; but they both 
win if they have eight tricks between them, no matter in what 
proportion. If neither has taken his proper share, they must both 
pay. When they are successful, they divide the pool. 

SLAMS. If a player has demanded, and not been accepted, 
and has been forced to play alone for five tricks, but wins eight, it 
is called a slam. But as he did not wish to play alone, his only 
payment, besides the pool, is 24 counters from each player if he 
played in petite ; 48 if in belle ; double those amounts if the deal 
was one of the last eight in the game. 

If two partners make a slam, thirteen tricks, they take the pool, 
and receive from each adversary 24 counters if they played in 
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petite ; 48 if in belle ; double if in one of the last eight hands in the 
game. 

JE^FOSEJO CAFES. The laws governing these are al- 
most identical with those in Boston, with the additional rule that a 
player allowing a card to fall upon the table face up before play 
begins, can be forced to play independence in that suit. 

FEVOKES. The individual player who is detected in a re- 
voke must double the pool, and pay both adversaries. 

FAY 3 XENTS. Payments are made according to the table. 
The player holding diamond Jack receives two counters from each 
of the other players in a simple ; four in a double ; except in 
miseres, in which the card has no value. 

■ Miseres are paid for according to the trump turned in the deal 
in which they are played. If a heart is turned, and little mis^re is 
played, the payment is 64 counters to or from each player. If a 
spade was turned, the payment would be 16 only. 

Three honours between partners count as three: four as four. 
Being all in one hand does not increase their value. 


The Bid. 

♦ 


0 

< 5 ? 

j Five tricks alone, [ 

4 

8 

12 

16 

1 or partners’ 8. \ 





Three honours 

3 

6 

9 

12 

Four honours 

4 

8 

12 

16 

Each extra trick 

I 

2 

3 

4 

j Six tricks, or petite ) 

5 


18 


( independence. ] 




24 

Three honours 

4 

8 

12 

16 

Four honours 

6 

12 

18 

24 

Each extra trick 

2 

4 

6 

8 

< Eight tricks, or grand ) 

g 

. 1 

*7 A 

*2 *7 

( independence. J ’ 




3 ^ 

Three honours 

6 

12 

18 

24 

Four honours 

8 

16 

24 

32 

Each extra trick 

4 

1 8 

12 

16 

Petite mis^re 

16 

32 

48 

64 

Grand mis^re 

32 

64 


228 

Misdre de quatre as 

32 

64 

96 

128 

Mis^re sur table 

64 

128 

192 

256 

Slam 4 deux (partners). . . 

50 

100 

150 

200 

Slam seul (alone) 

100 

200 

300 

400 

Slam sur table. 

200 

400 

600 

800 
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RUSSIAN BOSTON. 

This is a variation of Boston de Fontainbleau. A player hold- 
ing carte blanche declares it before playing, and receives ten 
counters from each of the other players. Carte blanche is the 
same thing as chicane in Bridge, no trump in the hand. But in 
Bridge the player is penalized for announcing it until after the 
hand is played. 

The order of the suits is the same as in American Boston de 
Fontainbleau : diamonds, hearts, clubs, and spades. _ 

'V\^hen a player bids six, seven, or eight tricks, he is supposed to 
be still willing to take a partner, unless he specifies solo. ^ When a 
partner acce^ks him, the combination must make four tricks more 
than the original proposal. 

Four honours are paid for as four over-tricks ; three honours as 
two over-tricks. 

Piccolissimo is played, and comes between the bids of seven and 
eight tricks. 


GERMAN WHIST. 

CAMDS* German Whist is played with a full pack of fifty-^ 
two cards, which rank as at Whist, both for cutting and playing, 

1,^'JbAYEItS, Two persons play. They cut for the first 
deal, and the choice of .seats. 

The dealer presents the pack to his adversary 
to be cut, and then gives thirteen cards to each player, one at a 
time, turning up the twenty-seventh card for the trump, and lay- 
ing it on the talon, or remainder of the pack. 

J^IjAYIN'G. The non-dealer begins by leading any card he 
pleases, and his adversary must follow .suit if he can. The 
winner of the first trick takes the trump card into his hand, and 
his adversary takes the card immediately under it, but without 
showing or naming it, luich player thus restores the number of 
cards in his hand to thirteen. The card whitdi is now on the top 
of the talon is turned up, and the winner of the next trick must 
take it, his adversary taking the one under it, as before, and turn- 
ing up the next. In this manner it will be seen that the winner <>\ 
each trick must always get a card which is known to his adver- 
sary,' while the loser of the trick gets one which remains unknown. 

When the talon is exhau.sted, the thirteen cards in each hand 
should be known to both players if they have been observant, and 
the end game becomes a problempn double dummy. 
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STAKES* The game is usually played for so much a point 
the player having won the majority of the tricks receiving the dih 
ference between the number of his tricks and those of his adver-* 
sary. Each game is complete in one hand. 

In many respects the game resembles single-handed Hearts, ex« 
cept that in Hearts none of the cards drawn are shown. 


CHINESE WHIST. 

CAJEtJDS* ^ Chinese Whist is played with a full pack of fifty- 
two cards, which rank as at Whist, both for cutting and playing. 

MAHKEItS* Ordinary whist markers are used for scoring 
the points. 

HIjAYEMS* Two, three or four persons can play Chinese 
Whist. When three play, the spade deuce is thrown out of the 
pack. Partners and deal are cut for from an outspread pack, as 
at Whist. 

EOSITIOJSr OF THE FLA TEES. When four play, the 
partners sit opposite each other. When three play, the one cut- 
ting the lowest card chooses his seat, and dictates the positions of 
the two other players. 

LEALXHO, When four play, the pack is shuffled and cut 
as at Whist. The dealer then gives six cards to each player, one 
at a time, beginning on his left. These six cards are then spread 
face down on the table in front of the players to whom they have 
been dealt, but without being looked at. Six more are then dealt 
to each, one at a time, and these are turned face up, and sorted 
into suits. They are then laid face up on the top of the six cards 
which are lying on the table face down, so as to cover them. The 
last four cards'' are then dealt, one to each player, These last are 
retained in the hand, and must not be shown or named ; they are 
usually called the dow7i 

• MAKING THE TEXTMF. After examining the cards 
exposed on the table, and the down card in his own hand, the 
dealer has the privilege of naming any suit he pleases for trumps. 
No consultation with partner is allowed. 

METHOL OF FLAYING. The player to the left of 
the dealer begins by leading any one of his exposed cards, 
and the others must follow suit if they can ; either with one of 
their exposed cards, or with their down cards. A player having 
none of the suit led may either discard or trump. The highest 
card played of the suit led wins the trick, and trumps win all other 
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suits. The side winning the trick takes it in and arranges it just 
as at Whist. Before leading for the next trick all cards which 
have been uncovered are turned face up. If any person has 
played his down card he will have no card to turn up, none having 
been uncovered. The cards cannot under any circumstances be 
shifted from their original positions. If a player has five cards 
face up, covering five cards face down, he cannot shift one of the 
exposed cards to the empty sixth place, and uncover another card. 
All covering cards must be got rid of in the course of play. 

JPE^AZjTIJfSS for revokes, cards led out of turn, etc., are 
the same as at Whist. 

OBJECTS OF THE GAME. As in Whist, the object is to 
win tricks, all above six counting one point toward game. Five, 
seven, or ten points may be made the game, at the option of the 
players, but ten is the usual number. Honours are not counted 
except by agreement. 

STAKES, It is usual to play for so much a point or a game. 
If points are played, the loser’s score must be deducted from the 
winner’s, and the difference is th.e value of the game won. 

WHEN' THBEE FLAJTf eight cards are dealt to each per- 
son, and arranged face down ; then eight more, arranged face up, 
and then one to each for down cards. There are no partnerships ; 
each plays for himself against the others. 

WIIEN^ TWO FEAY^ twelve cards are dealt to each player, 
and arranged face down ; then twelve more, arranged face up, and 
then two down cards to each. It is usual to deal all the cards two 
at a time. 

SUGGESTIONS FOB GOOD FLAY. Chinese Whist 
very closely resembles Dummy, and the chief element of success is 
the skilful use of tenace. Memory also plays an important part, it 
being especially necessary to remember what cards are still un- 
played in each suit. While the down cards are held a player can- 
not be sure of taking a trick by leading a card higher than" any his 
adversary has exposed, because one of the down cards may be 
better. If a player is short of trumps, but has as many and better 
than those of his adversary, it is often good play to lead and draw 
the weaker trumps before the adversary turns up higher ones to 
protect them. For instance : One player may have lo 8, and his 
adversary the 9 alone. If the 10 is led the 9 will probably be 
caught, unless one of the adverse down card.s is better, If the 10 
is not led the adversary may turn up an honour, and will then have 
major tenace over the 10 and 8. 

The end game always offers some interesting problems for 
•olution by the expert in tenace position, and in placing the lead* 
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WHIST FAMILY LAWS* 

While the code of laws drawn up by the American Whist 
League, and finally approved and adopted at the Third Con- 
gress, [in Chicago, June 20th to 24th, 1893,] refers exclusively to 
the parent game of Whist, its general provisions equally apply to 
all members of the whist family of games. The author believes it 
will save much repetition and confusion to interlineate the excep- 
tions which are necessary in order to cover the special features of 
such important variations as Boston, Cayenne, and Solo Whist. 
Where no exceptions are made, the law applies equally to these 
games and to Whist. The unnumbered paragraphs show the in- 
serted laws. 

It is a common practice for the framers of laws to insert rules 
which are simply descriptive of the manner of play. The author 
believes in adhering to the proper definition of a law, which is a 
rule carrying with it some penalty for its infraction, or defining the 
rights of individual players. Such a statement as that the Dummy 
player may not overlook his adversary’s hand is not a law, because 
there is no penalty if he does so. 

The author is not responsible for the peculiar grammar employed 
in both the American and English Laws. 

THE GAME. 

I. A game consists of seven points, each trick above six count- 
ing one. The value of the game is determined by deducting the 
ltj,iers’ score from seven. 

In Boston, the game is finished in twelve deals. 

In Cayenne, a game consists of ten points, each trick 
above six counting towards game according to the table of 
values. Honours and Slams also count towards game. Every 
hand must be played out, and all points made in excess of 
the ten required to win the game are counted on the next 
game : so that it is possible to win two or three games in 
one hand. In Nullo, every trick over the book is counted by 
the adversaries. Players cannot count out bv honours alone ; 
they must win the odd trick or stop at the score of nine. 
If one side goes out by cards, the other cannot score honours. 
The rubber is won by the side that first wins four games of 
ten points each. The value of the rubber is determined by 
adding 8 points to the winners’ score for tricks, honours, and 
slams, and then deducting the score of the losers. 

In Solo Whist, the game is complete in one deal, and 
the value of it is determined by the player's success or failure 
in his undertaking, and must be settled for at the end of the 
hand, according to the table of Davmenu. 
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FORMING THE TABLE. 

2. Those first in the room have the preference. If, by reason 
of two or more arriving at the same time, more than four assem- 
ble, the preference among the last comers is determined by cutting, 
a lower cut giving the preference over all cutting higher. A com- 
plete table consists of six ; the four having the preference play. 
Partners are determined by cutting ; the highest two play against 
the lowest two ; the lowest deals and has the choice of seats and 
cards. 

In Boston and in Solo Whist, a table is complete with 
four players. In cutting for positions at the table, the lowest 
has the choice of seats and cards, and the two highest sit op- 
posite each other. 

3. If two players cut intermediate cards of equal value, they 
cut again ; the lower of the new cut plays with the original lowest. 

4. If three players cut cards of equal value, they cut again. If 
the fourth has cut the highest card, the two lowest of the new cut 
are partners, and the lowest deals. If the fourth has cut the low- 
est card, he deals, and the two highest of the new cut are partners. 

5. At the end of a game, if there are more than four belonging 
to the table, a sufficient number of the players retire to admit those 
awaiting their turn to play. In determining which players remain 
in, those who have played a less number of consecutive games 
have the preference over all who have played a greater number; 
between two or more who have played an cqutil number, the 
preference is determined by cutting, a lower cut giving the prefer- 
ence over all cutting higher. 

In Boston, Co/yenne, and Solo Whist, at the end of a 
game a new table must be formed, those already in having no 
preference over fresh candidates. 

6. To entitle one to enter a table, he must declare his intention 
to do so before any one of the players has cut for tlic purpose of 
commencing a new game or of cutting out. 

In Boston, Cayenne, and Solo Whist, this rule does 
not apply. 


CUTTING. 

7. In cutting, the ace is the lowest card. All must cut from 
the same pack. If a player exposes more than one card, he must 
znt again. Drawing cards from the outspread pack may be re- 
sorted to in place of cutting. 

SHUFFLING. 

8. Before every deal, the cards must be shuffied. When two 
packs are used, the dealer's partner must collect and .shuffie the 
cards for the ensuing deal and place them at his right hand. Ip 
•>11 cases the dealer may shuffic last. 
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In Boston and in Cayenne^ two packs must be used ; 
and in Boston there must be no shuffling of either pack after 
the first deal. 

9. A pack must not be shuffled during the play of a hand, nor 
so as to expose the face of any card. 

CUTTING TO THE DEALER. 

10. The dealer must present the pack to his right hand adver- 
sary to be cut ; the adversary must take a portion from the top of 
the pack and place it toward the dealer ; at least four cards must 
be left in each packet; the dealer must reunite the packets by 
placing the one not removed in cutting upon the other. 

11. If, in cutting or reuniting the separate packets, a card is 
exposed, the pack must be reshuffled by the dealer, and cut again ; 
if there is any confusion of the cards, or doubt as to the place where 
the pack was separated, there must be a new cut. 

In Boston, the pack must be cut again ; but not shuffled. 

12. If the dealer reshuffles the pack after it has been properly 
cut, he loses his deal. 

In Boston, Cayenne, and Solo Whist, the misdealer 
must deal again. 

DEALING. 

13. When the pack has been properly cut and reunited, the 
dealer must distribute the cards, one at a time, to each player in 
regular rotation, beginning at his left. The last, which is the 
trump card, must be turned up before the dealer. At the end of 
the hand, or when the deal is lost, the deal passes to the player 
next to the dealer on his left, and so on to each in turn. 

In Solo Whist, the cards are distributed three at a time 
until only four remain in the pack. These are dealt one at 
a time, and the last turned up for trump. 

In Boston and in Cayenne, the cards are dealt four at a 
time for two rounds, and then five at a time. No trump is 
turned. After the cards have been dealt the player opposite 
the dealer presents the still pack to be cut by the player on 
the dealer’s left, and the top card of the portion left on the 
table is turned up. 

In Boston^ Cayenne, or Solo Whist, the deal is never 
lost. The same dealer deals again with the same pack. 

14. There must be a new deal by the same dealer : — 

I. If any card except the last is faced in the pack. 

II. If, during the deal or during the play of the hand, the 

pack is proved incorrect or imperfect; but any prior 
score made with that pack shall stand. 
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15. If, during the deal, a card is exposed, the side not in fault 
may demand a new deal, provided neither of that side has touched 
a card. If a new deal does not take place, the exposed card is not 
liable to be called. 

16. Any one dealing out of turn, or with his adversaries’ pack, 
may be stopped before the trump card is turned, after which the 
deal is valid, and the packs, if changed, so remain. 

In JSoston and Cayenne, the dealer must be stopped be- 
fore the last card is dealt. 

MISDEALING. 

17. It is a misdeal : — 

I. If the dealer omits to have the pack cut, and bis adver- 

saries discover the error before the trump card is 
turned, and before looking at any of their cards. 

II. If he deals a card incorrectly, and fails to correct the 

error before dealing another. 

III. If he counts the cards on the table or in the re- 

mainder of the pack. 

IV. If, having a perfect pack, he does not deal to each 

player the proper number of cards, and the error is 
discovered before all have played to the first trick. 

V. If he looks at the trump card before the deal is com- 

pleted, 

VI. If he places the trump card face downward upon 

his own or any other player’s cards. 

A misdeal loses the deal, unless, during the deal, cither of the 
Adversaries touches a card or in any other manner interrupts the 
dealer. 

In Boston, Cayenne, and Solo Whist, the misdealer 
deals again with the same cards. In Boston he forfeits a red 
counter to the pool for his error. 

THE TRUMP CARD. 

18. The dealer must leave the trump card face upward on the 
table until it is his turn to play to the first trick ; if it is left on the 
table until after the second trick has been turned and quitted, it is 
liable to be called. After it has been lawfully taken up, it must 
not be named, and any player naming it is liable to have his high- 
est or his lowest trump called b); either adversary* A player may, 
however, ask what the trump suit is. 

This law does not apply to Boston, or Cayenne. 

In Boston and in Cayenne, no trump is turned, but a 
card is cut from the still pack to determine the rank of the 
suits. See Law 13. 

In Cayenne, the trump suit must be named by the dealer 
er his partner after they nave examined their cards. The 
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dealer has the first say, and he may select any of the four suits, 
or he may announce “ grand,” playing for the tricks without 
any trump suit. In Cayenne, he may announce “nullo,” play- 
ing to take as few tricks as possible, there being no trump suit. 
If the dealer makes his choice, his partner must abide by it; 
but if the dealer has not a hand to justify him in deciding, he 
may leave the choice to his partner, who must decide. A 
declaration once made cannot be changed. 

IRREGULARITIES IN THE HANDS. 

19. If, at any time after all have played to the first trick, the 
pack being perfect, a player is found to have either more or less 
than his correct number of cards and his adversaries have their 
right number, the latter, upon the discovery of such surplus or de- 
ficiency, may consult and shall have the choice : — 

I. To have a new deal; or 

II. To have the hand played out, in which case the sur- 

plus or missing card or cards are not taken into 
account. 

If either of the adversaries also has more or less than his correct 
number, there must be a new deal. 

If any player has a surplus card by reason of an omission to 
play to a trick, his adversaries can exercise the foregoing privilege 
only after he has played to the trick following the one in which 
such omission occurred. 

In JBostOTif if at any time it is discovered that .a player 
opposed to the bidder has less than his proper number of 
cards, whether through the fault of the dealer, or through 
having played more than one card to a trick, he and his part- 
ners must each pay the bidder for his bid and all over-tricks. 
If the bidder has less than his proper number of cards, he is 
put in for one trick at least, and his adversaries may demand 
the hand to be played out to put him in for over-tricks. 
In Mis^re Partout, any player having less than his proper 
number of cards forfeits five red counters to each of the other 
players, and the hands are abandoned. If any player has 
w^ore than the proper number of cards, it is a misdeal, and 
the misdealer deals again, after forfeiting one red counter to 
the pool. 

In Solo Whist, the deal stands good. Should the player 
with the incorrect number of cards be the caller or his partner, 
the hand must be played out. Should the caller make good 
his proposition, he neither receives nor pays on that hand. If 
he fails, he must pay. Should the player with the defective 
hand be the adversary of the caller, he and his partners must 
pay the stakes on that hand, which may then be abandoned. 
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Should two players have an incorrect number of cards, one of 
them being the caller, there must be a new deal. 

CARDS LIABLE TO BE CALLED. 

20. The following cards are liable to be called by either adver- 
sary : — 

I. Every card faced upon the table otherwise than In the 

regular course of play, but not including a card led 
out of turn. 

II. Every card thrown with the one led or played to the 

current trick. The player must indicate the one 
led or played. 

III. Every card so held by a player that his partner sees 

any portion of its face. 

IV. All the cards in a hand lowered or shown by a player 

so that his partner sees more than one card of it. 

V. Every card named by the player holding it. 

In Boston and Solo Whist there are no penalties for cards 
exposed by the single player, because he has no partner to take 
advantage of the information. 

21. All cards liable to be called must be placed and left face 
upwards on the table. A player must lead or play them when 
called, provided he can do so without revoking. The call may be 
repeated at each trick until the card is played. A player cannot 
be prevented from leading or playing a card liable to bo called ; if 
he can get rid of it in the course of play, no penalty remains. 

In Boston and in Solo Whist, if the c-xposed card is a 
trump, the owner may be called upon by his adversary not 
to use it for rulhng. If the suit of the exposed card is led, 
whether trump or not, the adversary may demand that the 
card be played or not played ; or that the highest or lowest of 
the suit be played. If the owner of the exposed card has no 
other of the suit, the penalty is paid. 

Penalties must be exacted by players in their proper turn, or 
the right to exact them is lost. For instcance : In Solo Whist, 
A is the proposer, B the acceptor, and B has an exposed card 
in front of him. When Y plays he should say whether or 
not he wishes to call the exposed card. If he says nothing, B 
must await 2 ’s decision. 

22. If a player leads a card better than any his adversaries hold 
of the suit, and then leads one or more other cards without wait- 
ing for his partner to play, the latter may be called upon by cither 
adversary to take the first trick, and the other cards thus improp- 
erly played are liable to be called ; it makes no difference whether 
he plays them one after the other, or throws them all on the table 
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together, after the first card is played, the others are liable to be 
called. 

23. A player having a card liable to be called must not play 
another until the adversaries have stated whether or not they wish 
to call the card liable to the penalty. If he plays another card 
without awaiting the decision of the adversaries, such other card 
also is liable to be called. 

LEADING OUT OF TURN. 

24. If any player leads out of turn, a suit may be called from 
him or his partner, the first time it is the turn of either of them to 
lead. The penalty can be enforced only by the adversary on the 
right of the player from whom a suit can be lawfully called, 

If a player, so called on to lead a suit, has none of it, or if all 
have played to the false lead, no penalty can be enforced. If all 
have not played to the trick, the cards erroneously played to such 
false lead are not liable to be called and must be taken back. 

In Jiostoifh, if the adversary of the bidder leads out of turn, 
and the bidder has not played to the trick, the latter may call 
a suit from the player w'hose proper turn it is to lead : or, if 
it is the bidder’s own lead, be may call a suit when next the 
adversaries obtain the lead ; or he may claim the card played 
in error as an exposed card. If the bidder has played to the 
trick the en-or cannot be rectified. Should the bidder lead out 
of turn, and the player on his left follow the erroneous lead, 
the error cannot be corrected. 

In Mis^res, a lead out of turn by the bidder’s adversary im- 
mediately loses the game, but there is no penalty for leading 
out of turn in Mis^re Partout. 

PLAYING OUT OF TURN. 

25. If the third hand plays before the second, the fourth hand 
also may play before the second. 

26. If the third hand has not played, and the fourth hand plays 
before the second, the latter may be called upon by the third hand 
to play his highest or lowest card of the suit led or, if he has none, 
to trump or not to trump the trick. 

In Roston, and in Solo Whist, should an adversary of 
the single player play out of turn, the bidder may call upon 
the adversary who has not played to play his highest or low- 
est of the suit led, or to win or not to win the trick. If the 
adversary of a Mis^re player leads or plays out of turn, the 
bidder may immediately claim the stakes. In Solo Whist, 
the individual player in fault must pay for himself and for his 
partner.s. 

abandoned hands. 

27. If all four players throw their cards on the table, face up- 
wards, no further play of that hand is permitted. The result of 
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the hand, as then claimed or admitted, is established, provided 
that, if a revoke is discovered, the revoke penalty attaches. 

In Solo Whistf should the bidder abandon his hand, he 
and his partner, if any, must pay the stakes and settle for all 
over-tricks as if they had lost all the remaining tricks. If 
a player, not the bidder, abandons his hand, his partner or 
partners may demand the .hand to be played out with the 
abandoned hand exposed, and liable to be called by the ad- 
versary. If they defeat the call they win nothing, but the 
player who abandoned his hand must pay the caller just as if 
he had been successful. If the partner or partners of the 
exposed hand lose, they must pay their share of the losses. 

REVOKING, 

28. A revoke is a renounce in error, not corrected in time. A 
player renounces in error, when, holding one or more cards of the 
suit led, he plays a card of a different suit. 

A renounce in error may be corrected by the player making it, 
before the trick in which it occurs has been turned and quitted, un- 
less either he or his partner, whether in his right turn or otherwise, 
has led or played to the following trick. 

29. If a player corrects his mistake in time to save a revoke, 
the card improperly played by him is liable to be called ; any player 
or players, who have played after him, niay withdraw tlieir cards 
and substitute others ; the cards so withdrawn are not liable to be 
called, 

^ In JSoston^ if the bidder revokes and corrects himself in 
time, there is no penalty unless an adversary has played after 
him, in which case the bidder’s card may be claimed as ex- 
posed. The player who followed him may then amend his 
play. If a player opposed to the bidder (fiscovers and cor- 
rects a revoke made by himself or any of his partners, tlie bid- 
der may either claim the card played in error as exposed, or 
may call on the revoking player for his highest or lowest of 
the suit led. 

30. The penalty for revoking is the transfer of two tricks from 
the revoking side to their adversaries ; it can be enforced for as 
many revokes as occur during the hand. The revoking side can- 
not win the game in that hand ; if both sides revoke, neither can 
win the game in that hand. 

Iri Cayenne and Solo WMM^ a.s a penalty for a revoke, 
the adversaries of the revoking player may take 'from him tliree 
tricks ; or may deduct the value of three tricks from his score ; 
or may add the value of three tricks to their own score. 
The revoking players cannot .score slatns or game that hand. 
All slams must be made independently of the revoke penalty. 
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In JSoston, the penalty for a revoke on the part of the 
bidder is that he is put in for one trick, and must pay four 
red counters into the next pool. Should an adversary of the 
bidder revoke, he must pay four red counters into the next 
pool, and he and his partners must pay the bidder as if he had 
been successful. On the discovery of a revoke in Boston the 
hands are usually abandoned ; but the cards should be shown 
to the table, in order that each player may be satisfied that no 
other revoke has been made. A player revoking in Misere 
Partout pays five red counters to each of his adversaries and 
the hands are then abandoned. 

31. The revoking player and his partner may require the hand 
in which the revoke has been made, to be played out, and score 
all points made by them up to the score of six. 

In J^ostou, the hands are abandoned after the revoke is 
claimed and proved. 

In ' Cayenne f the revoking players must stop at nine. 

In Solo Wh'istf the revoking players must pay all the red 
counters involved in the call, whether they win or lose, but 
they may play the hand out to save over-tricks. If the caller 
or his partner revokes they must jointly pay the losses in- 
volved ; but if an adversary of the caller revokes, he must 
individually pay the entire loss unless he can show that the 
callers would have won in spite of the revoke. Should he be 
able to do this, his partners must stand their share of the 
losses, but the revoking player must individually pay for the 
three tricks taken as the revoke penalty. If the single player 
revokes, either on solo or abundance, he loses the red counters 
involved in any case, but may play the hand out to save over- 
tricks. If the single player in a misdre or a slam revokes, the 
hand is abandoned and he must, pay the stakes. ^ If an ad- 
versary of a misere or a slam revokes, he must individually 
pay the whole stakes. 

32. At the end of a hand, the claimants of a revoke may search 
all the tricks. If the cards have been mixed, the claim may be 
urged and proved, if possible; but no proof is necessary and the 
revoke is established, if, after it has been claimed, the accused 
player or his partner mixes the cards before they have been exam- 
ined to the satisfaction of the adversaries. 

33. The revoke can be claimed at any time before the cards 
have been presented and cut for the following deal, but not there- 
after. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

34. Any one, during the play of a trick and before the cards 
have been touched for the purpose of gathering them together, 
may demand that the players draw their cards. 

35. If any one, prior to his partner playing, calls attention in 
any manner to the trick or to the score, the adversary last to plav to 
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the trick may require the offender’s partner to play his highest or 
lowest of the suit led or, if he has none, to trump or not to trump 
the trick. 

36. If any player says “I can win the rest,” “ The rest are 
ours,” “ We have the game,” or words to that effect, his partner’s 
cards must be laid upon the table and are liable to be called. 

37. When a trick has been turned and quitted, it must not again 
be seen until after the hand has been played. A violation of this 
law subjects the offender’s side to the same penalty as in case of a 
lead out of turn. 

In JBoston,, Cayetine^ and Solo Whlst^ it is still the 
custom to permit looking at the last trick, except in Mis^res. 
The penalty in a mis^re'game is the same as for a lead out of 
turn. 

38. If a player is lawfully called upon to play the highest or 
lowest of a suit, or to trump or not to trump a trick, or to lead a 
suit, and unnecessarily fails to comply, he is liable to the same 
penalty as if he had revoked. 

39. In all cases where a penalty has been incurred, the offender 
must await the deci.sion of the adversaries. If cither of them, 
with or without his partner’s consent, demands a penalty to which 
they are entitled, such decision is final. If the wrong adversary de- 
mands a penalty, or a wrong penalty is demanded, none can be 
enforced. 


The following rules belong to the established code of Whist 
Etiquette. They are formulated with a view to discourage and re- 
press e'ertain improprieties of conduct, therein pointed out, which 
are not reached by the laws. The courtesy which marks the inter- 
course of gentlemen will regulate other more obvious cases. 

1. No conversation should be indulged in during the play, ex- 
cept such as is allowed by the law.s of the game. 

2. No player should in any manner wliatsoever give any inti- 
mation as to the state of his hand or of the game, or of approval 
or disapproval of a play. 

3. No player should lead until the preceding trick is turned 
and quitted. 

4. No player should, after having led a winning card, draw a 
card from his hand for another lead until his partner has played to 
the current trick. 

5. No player should play a card in any manner so as to calk 
particular attention to it, nor should he demand that the cards be 
placed in order to attract the attention of his partner. 

6. No player should purposely incur a penalty because he is 
willing to pay it, nor should he make a second revoke in order to 
conceal one previously made 
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7. No player should take advantage of information imparted by 
his partner through a breach of etiquette. 

8. No player should object to referring a disputed question of 
fact to a bystander who professes himself uninterested in the re- 
sult of the game, and able to decide the question. 

9. Bystanders should not in any manner call attention to, or 
give any intimation concerning the play or the state of the game, 
during the play of a hand. They should not look over the hand of 
a player without his permission ; nor should they walk round the 
table to look at the different hands. 

ERRONEOUS SCORES. 

Any error in the trick score may be corrected before the 
last card has been dealt in the following deal ; or if the error 
occurs in the last hand of a game or rubber, it may be cor- 
rected before the score is agreed to. Errors in other scores 
may be corrected at any time before the final score of the 
game or rubber is agreed to. 

BIDDING. 

In lioston, or Solo Whist, any player making a bid must 
stand by it, and either play or pay. Should he make a bid in 
error and correct himself, he must stand by the first bid unless 
he is overcalled, when he may either amend his bid or pass. 




THE POKER FAMILY. 


Properly speaking, Poker is not the founder, but simply the most 
famous representative of a very ancient and always very popular 
family of games, all of which can be traced to one source, the old 
French game of Gilet, which was undoubtedly of Italian origin, 
perhaps a variety of Prime ro. Gilet we find changed to Brelan in 
the time of Charles IX., and although Brelan is no longer played, 
the word is still used in all French games to signify triplets, and 
“ brelan-carrd ” is the common French term for four of a kind in 
le ^oker Amerzcazn, From Brelan we trace the French games 
of Bouillotte, and Ambigu, and the English game ot Brag ; but the 
game of poker, as first played in the United States, five cards to 
each player from a twenty-card pack, is undoubtedly the Persian 
game of as nas. 

The peculiar and distinguishing characteristic of Poker we find 
well described . by Seymour, in his chapter on “ Brag," in the 
“Court Gamester," 1719: “The endeavour to impose on the 
judgment of the rest who play, and particularly on the person who 
chiefly offers to oppose you, by boasting or bragging of the cards 
in your hand. Those who by fashioning their looks and gestures, 
can' give a proper air to their actions, as will so deceive an un- 
skilful antagonist, that sometimes a pair of fives, trays or deuces, 
in such a hand, with the advantage of his composed countenance, 
and subtle manner of over-awing the other, shall out-brag a much 
greater hand, and win the stakes, with great applause and laughter 
on his side from the whole company." 

Quite a number of card games retain the feature of pairs, triplets, 
sequences, and flushes, but omit the element of brag or bluff, and 
can therefore hardly be considered full-blooded members of the 
poker family. Whiskey Poker, for_ instance, has really little or 
nothing in common with the true spirit of poker, and is simply the 
very ancient game of Commerce, played with five cards instead of 
three. The descriptions of this game in the earliest Hoyles betray 
its French origin ; particularly in the use of the piquet pack ; the 
French custom of cutting to the left and dealing to the righp and 
the use of the words “ brelan," and “ tricon." In later descriptions 
of the “ new form " of Commerce, about 1835, we find 52 cards 
are used, and dealt ffom left to righu and the names of the com- 
binations are changed to “ pairs-royal," “sequences." and 
“ flushes." , . , - 

There appears to be little or nothing modern m the game 0/ 
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Poker but the increased number of cards dealt to each player, 
which makes it possible for one to hold double combinations, such 
as two pairs, triplets with a pair, etc. The old games were all 
played with three cards only, and the brelan-carr6,” or four of a 
kind, could be made only by combining the three cards held by the 
player with the card which was sometimes turned up on the talon, 
or remainder of the pack. The blind, the straddle, the raise, the 
bluff, table stakes, and freeze-out, are all to be found in Bouil- 
lotte, which flourished in the time of the French Revolution, and 
the “ draw ” from the remainder of the pack existed in the old 
French game of Ambigu. 

The hrst mention we have of poker in print is in Green’s Re^ 
formed Gambler, which contains a description of a game of poker 
played on a river steamer in June, 1834. The author undertook 
a series of investigations with a view to discovering the origin of 
poker, the results of which were published in the N. Y. Sun, May 
22, 1904. It would seem that poker came from Persia to this coun- 
try by way of New Orleans. The French settlers in Louisiana^ 
recognizing the similarity between the combinations held in the 
newcomer from the East, as nas, and those with which they were 
already familiar in their own game of poqiie, called the Persian 
game poque, instead of as nas, and our present word, “poker,” 
seems to be nothing Imt a mispronunciation of the French term, 
dividing it into two syllables, as if it were “po-que.” 

There is no authoritative code of laws for the game of Poker, 
simply because the best clubs do not admit the game to their 
card rooms, and consequently decry the necessity for adopting any 
laws for its government. In the absence of any official code, the 
daily press is called upon for hundred.s of decisions every week. 
The author has gathered and compared a great number of these 
newspaper rulings, and has drawn from them and other sources to 
form a brief code of poker laws, which will be found amply suffi- 
cient to cover all irregularities for which any penalty can be cn^ 
forced, or which interfere with the rights of any individual player* 


DRAW POKER. 

CAMX>S* Poker is played with a full pack of fifty-two cards, 
ranking: A K Q, J 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 ; the ace being the. highest or 
lowest in play, according to the wish of the 
holder, but ranking below the deuce in cutting. 
In some localities a special pack of sixty carcTs 
is used, the eight extra cards being elevens and 
twelves in each suit, which rank Aove the ten, 
and below the Jack. It is very unusual to play 
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COTTNTJEJRSf or CJBCITS. Although not absolutely neces- 
isary, counters are much more convenient than money. The most 
common are red, white, and blue circular chips, which should 
stack up " accurately, so that equal numbers may be measured 
without counting them. The red are usually worth five whites, 
and the blue worth five reds, or twenty-five whites. At the begin- 
ning of the game one player should act as banker, and be respon- 
sible for all counters at the table. It is usual for each player to 
purchase, at the beginning of the game, the equivalent of loo 
white counters in white, red, and blue. 

JPLJLYJSICS> Poker may be played by any number of persons 
from two to seven. When there are more than seven candidates 
for play, two tables should be formed, unless the majority vote 
against it. In some localities it is the custom for the dealer to take 
no cards when there are eight players, which is thought to make a 
better game than two tables of only four players each. When the 
sixty-card pack is used, eight players may take cards, 

CUTTING. The players who shall form the table, and their 
positions at the beginning of the game, must be decided by throw- 
ing round a card to each candidate, face up, or by drawing cards 
from an outspread pack. If there are more than eight candidates, 
the four cutting the highest cards should play together at one table, 
and the others at another table. If there are an even number of 
candidates, the tables divide evenly, but if the number is odd, th“ 
smaller table is formed by those cutting the highest cards. 

The table formed, the pack must be shuffled and spread, and 
positions drawn for. The player cutting the lowest card has the 
choice of seats, and must deal the first hand. The player cutting 
the next lowest has the next choice, and so on, until all are seated. 

TIBS. If the first cut does not decide, those tying must cut 
again. Should two or more players cut cards of equal value, the 
new cut will decide nothing but the tie ; for even should one of 
those cutting to decide a tie draw a card lower than one previously 
cut by another player, the original low cannot be deprived of his 
right. For instance : there are six players. 


First cut is : — 


Second cut is : — 



The 5 and 7 have the first and second choice of seats ; the a 
and 4 the third and fourth choice. 
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rLATJSJRS’ POSITIONS. There are only three distinc- 
tive positions at the poker tabic : the dealer / the pone; and the 
age. The pone is the player on the dealer’s right, and the age is 
the one on his left. 

STAKES, Before play begins, or a card is dealt, the value of 
the counters must be decided, and a must be agreed upon. 

There are four limitations in Draw Poker, and they govern or fix 
the maximum of the four principal stakes : the blind ; the straddle ; 
the ante ; and the bet or raise. 

The blind is the amount put up by the age before he sees 
anything, and should be limited to one white counter, as the blind 
is the smallest stake in the game.. In some places it is permis- 
sible for the age to make the blind any amount he pleases within 
half the betting limit ; but such a practice is a direct violation of 
the principles of the game, which require that the amount of the 
blind shall bear a lixed proportion to the limit of the betting. 

The straddle is a double blind, sometimes put up by the player 
to the left of the age, and like the blind, without seeing anything. 
This allows the player on the left of the straddler to double again, 
or put up four time’s the amount of the original blind. This strad- 
dling process is usually limited to one-fourth of the betting limit ; 
that is, if the betting limit is fifty counters, the doubling of the 
blind must cease when a player puts up sixteen, for another double 
would carry it to thirty-two, which would be more than half the 
limit for a bet or raise. 

The ante is the amount put up by each player after he has 
seen his cards, but before he draws to improve his hand. The 
terms "ante” and "blind” are often confused. The blind is a com- 
pulsory stab*, and must be put up before the player has seen any- 
thing. He does not even know whether or not lie will be dealt a 
foul hand, or whether it will be a misdeal. He has not even seen the 
cards cut. The ante, on the other hand, is a voluntary bet, and is 
a sort of entrance fee, which is paid before the hand fs complete, 
Ibut after the first part of it has been seen. The ante is always 
twice the amount of the blind, whatever that may be. If the blind 
has been increased by the process of straddling, the ante must be 
twice the amount of the last straddle, but must not exceed the 
betting limit. This is why the straddles are limited. 

The large.st bet^ or ralm^ which a player is allowed to make is 
generally known as the limit. This limit is not the grcate.st 
amount that may be bet on one hand, but Ls the maximum amount 
by which one player may increase his bet over that of another 
player. For instance : If no one has bet, A may bet the limit on 
his hand ; B may then put up a similar amount, which is called 
seeing him, and may then raise him any further sum within the 
limit fixed for betting. If B raises the limit, it is obvious that he 
has placed in the pool twice the amount of the betting limit ; but 
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bis TCiise over A's bet is within the betting" limit. If another player 
should raise B again, he would be putting up three times the limit ; 
A's bet, B’s raise, and his own raise. 

In the absence of any definite arrangement, it is usual to make 
the betting limit fifty times the amount of the blind. That is, if 
the value of the blind, or one white counter, is five cents, the limit 
of a bet or raise w’ill be two dollars and a half, or two blue count- 
ers. This fixes the ante at two white counters, or ten cents, in the 
absence of straddles, and limits the straddling to the fourth player’ 
from the age, or sixteen white counters. This proportion makes a 
very fair game, and gives a player some opportunity to vary his 
betting according to his estimate of the value of his hand. 
Where the blind is five cents, the ante ten, and the limit twenty- 
five, the game ceases to be Poker, and becomes a species of show- 
dotvtu It is universally admitted by good judges that a player 
can lose more money at twenty-five cent show-down than he will 
at two-and-a-half Poker. 

There are several other variations in the manner of arranging 
the stakes and the betting limits, but they will be better under- 
stood after the game itself has been described. 

UmALINO, The age having put up the amount of the blind, 
and the cards having been shuffled by any player who chooses to 
avail himself of the privilege, the dealer last, they are presented to 
the pone to be cut. The pone may either cut them, or signify 
that he does not wish to do so by tapping the pack with his 
knuckles. Should the pone decline to cut, no other player can 
insist on his so doing, nor do it for him. Beginning on his left, 
the dealer distributes the cards face down one at a time in rotation 
until each player has received five cards. The deal passes to the 
left, and each player deals in turn. 

IMBEOUL AMITIES IJS^ THE J>EAL. The follow- 
ing rules tegardW'g the deal should be strictly observed : — 

If any card is found faced in the pack the dealer must deal 
again. Should the dealer, or the wind, turn over any card, the 
player to whom it is dealt must take it ; but the same player can- 
not be compelled to take two exposed cards. Should such a com- 
bination occur, there must be a fresh deal by the same dealer. If 
the player exposes his cards himself, he has no remedy. 

Should any player receive more or less than his correct number 
of cards, and discover the error before he looks at any card in his 
hand, or lifts it from the table, be may demand a fresh deal if no 
bet has been made ; or he may ask the dealer to give him another 
from the pack if he has too few ; or to draw a card if he has too 
many, Cards so drawn must not be exposed, but should be 
placed on the bottom of the pack. 

If the number of the hands dealt does not agree with the num- 
ber of players, there must be a new deal. 
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If two or more cards are dealt at a time, the dealer take 
back the card or cards improperly dealt if he discovers the error 
before dealing to the next player; otherwise there must be a new 
deal. 

A misdeal does not lose the deal. The misdealer must deal 
again. 

Should a player take up his hand, or look at any card in it, he is 
not entitled to any remedy. If he has more or less than the proper 
number of cards, his hand is foul, and must be abandoned, the 
player forfeiting any interest he may have in that deal, and any 
stake he may have put up on that hand. In all gambling houses, 
the invariable rule is to call a short hand foul; although there 
should be no objection to playing against a man with only four 
cards, which cannot be increased to five, even by the draw. 

STEAlI^DLiING* During the deal, or at any time before he 
looks at any card in his hand, the player to tne left of the age may 
struddle the blind by putting up double the amount put up by 
the age. The only privilege this secure.s to the straddler is that 
of having the last saf/ as to whether or nor he will make good his 
ante and draw cards. Should he refuse to strtiddle, no other 
player can do so ; but if he straddles, the player on his left 
can straddle him again by doubling the amount he puts up, which 
will be four times the amount of the blind. This will open 
the privilege to the next player on the left again, and so on until 
the limit of stradilling is reached; but if one player refuses to 
straddle, no other following him can do so. Good players seldom 
or never straddle, as the only effect of it is to increase the amount 
of the ante. 

METiron OF FLAYIlSrG. The cards dealt, the plaver.s 
take up and examine their hands, d'he careful poker player 
always “ spreads " his cards before taking them up, to he sure 
that he has neither more nor less than five, and he lifts them in 



such a way that the palm and fingers of his right hand conceal the 
face of the first card, while the thumb of the left hand separates 
the others just sufficiently to allow him to read the index or 
squeezer marks on the edges. 
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The object of this examination is to ascertain the value of the 
hand dealt to him, and to see whether or not it is worth while try- 
ing to improve it by discarding certain cards and drawing others 
in their place. The player should not only be thoroughly familiar 
with the relative value of the various combinations which may be 
held at Poker, but should have some idea of the chances for and 
against better combinations being held by other players, and should 
also know the odds against improving any given combination by 
drawing to it. 

The value of this technical knowledge will be obvious when it is 
remembered that a player may have a hand dealt to him which he 
knows is comparatively worthless as it is, and the chances for 
improving which are only one in twelve, but which he must bet on 
at odds of one in three, or abandon it. Such a proceeding would 
evidently be a losing game, for if the experiment were tried 
twelve times the player would win once only, and would lose 
eleven times. This would be paying eleven dollars to win three ; 
yet poker players are continually doing this. 

HANH OF THE HANDS. The various combinations at 
Poker outrank one another in the following order, beginning with 
the lowest. Cards with a star over them add nothing to the 
value of the hand, and may be discarded. The figirres on the 
right are the odds against such a hand being dealt to any individ- 
ual player. 


Five cards of various 
suits ; not in sequence, 
and without a pair. 
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One Fair. Two cards 
of one kind and three use- 
less cards. 
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Two Fairs. Two of 
one kind ; two of another 
kind ; . and one useless 
card. 


Threes. Three of one 
kind, and two useless 
cards. 
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Straight. All five 
cards in sequence, but 
of various suits. 

Blush. All five 
cards of one suit, but 
not in sequence. 

Full Hand. Three 
of one kind, and two 
of another kind ; no 
useless cards. 

Fours. Four cards 
of one kind, and one 
useless card. 

Straight Flush. 
Five cards of the same 
suit, in sequence with 
one another. 

Bo gal Flush. A 
straight flush which is 
ace high. 
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When hands are of the same rank, their relative value is de- 
termined by the denomination of the cards they contain. For 
instance : A hand without a pair, sequence, or flush is called by 
its highest card ; “ ace high," or “ Jack high/’ as the case niay 
be. As between two .such hands, the one containing the high- 
est card would be the better, but either would be outclassed by 
a hand with a pair in it, however small. A hand with a pair 
of nines in it would outrank one with a pair of sevens, even 
though the cards accompanying the nine.s were only deuce, 
three and four, while tho.se with the .sevens were an ace, King and 
Queen. But should the pairs be alike in both hands ; such as 
tens, the highest card outside the pair would decide the rank of 
the hands, and if those were also alike, the next card, or perhaps 
the fifth would have to be considered. Should the three ocfd cards 


in each hand be identical, the hands would be a tie, and would 
divide any pool to which each had a claim. Two flushes would 
decide their rank in the same manner. If both were ace and Jack 
high, the third card in one being a nine, and in the other an eight, 
the nine would win. In full hands the rank of the triplets decides 
the value of the hand* Three Queens and a pair of deuces will 
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beat three Jacks and a pair ot aces. In straights, the highest card 
of the sequence wins ; not necessarily the highest card in the 
hand, for a player may have a sequence of A 2 3 4 5, which is 
only five high, and would be beaten by a sequence of 23456. 
The ace must either begin or end a sequence, for a player is not 
allowed to call such a combination as Q K A 2 3 a straight. 

It was evidently the intention of those who invented Poker that 
the hands most difficult to obtain should be the best, and should 
outrank hands that occurred more frequently. A glance at the 
table of odds will show that this principle has been carried out as 
far as the various denominations of hands go ; but when we come 
to the members of the groups the principle is violated. In hands 
not containing a pair, for instance, ace high will beat Jack high, 
but it is much more common to hold ace high than Jack high. 
The exact proportion is 503 to 127. A hand of five cards only 
seven high but not containing a pair, is rarer than a flush ; the 
proportion being 408 to 510. When we come to two pairs, we 
find the same inversion of probability and value. A player will 
hold “ aces up,” that is, a pair of aces and another pair inferior to 
aces, twelve times as often as he will hold “threes up.” In the 
opinion of the author, in all hands that do not contain a pair, 
“ seven high ” should be the best instead of the lowest, and ace 
high should be the lowest. In hands containing two pairs, 
** threes up” should be the highest, and “aces up” the lowest. 


JECCENTSIC SANDS. In addition to the regular poker 
hands, which are those already given, there are a few combinations 
which are played in some parts of the country, especially in the 
South, either as matter of local custom or by agreement. When 
any of these are played, it would be well for the person who is not 
accustomed to them to have a distinct understanding in advance, 
just what combinations shall be allowed and what hands they will 
beat. There are four of these eccentric hands, and the figures on 
the right are the odds against their being dealt to any individual 
player : 


Blaze. Five picture 
cards. Beat two pairs; 
but lose to three of a 
kind. 

Tiger. Must be seven 
high and deuce low ; with- 
out a pair, sequence or 
flush. It beats a straight; 
but loses to a flush. 
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Skipf or Dutch 
Straight, Any se- 
quence of alternate cards, 
of various suits. Beats 
two pairs and a blaze. 

Round^the-Comer. 

Any straight in which the 
ace connects the top and 
bottom. Beats threes ; 
but any regular straight 
will beat it. 

The rank of these extra hands has evidently been assigned by 
guess-work. The absurdity of their appraised value will be evident 
if we look at the first of them, the blaze, which is usually played 
to beat two pairs. As it is impossible to have a blaze which does 
not contain two pairs of court cards, all that they beat is aces up 
or kings up. If it were ranked, like other poker hands, by the 
difficulty of getting it, a blaze should beat a full hand. 

All these hands are improperly placed in the scale of poker 
values, as will be seen by comparing the odds against them. In 
any games to which these eccentric hands are admitted, the rank 
of all the combinations would be as follows, if poker principles 
were followed throughout : — 


Denomination. 

One pair 

Two pairs 

Owoa AGAINST. 

Three of a kind 

Sequence or straight 

Skip or Dutch straight 

Flush 


Tiger [Big or Little Dog] 

Full hand 

Round-th e-corner straight ..... 
Blaze : 


Four of a kind * 41^4 to t 

Straie'ht flush . , y 

Royal Flush [Ace high] ...... 

649739 to I 


When the true rank of these eccentric hands is not allowed, local 
custom must decide what they will beat. 

JOKER ROKBXi, or MlSTIORTS. Tt is not uncommon 
to leave the ioker, or blank card, in the pack. The player to whom 
this card is dealt may call it anything he pleases. If he has a pair 
of aces, and the joker, he may calf them three aces. If he has 
four clubs, and the joker, he may call it a flush ; or he may make 
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the joker fill out a straight. If he has four of a kind, and the joker, 
he can beat a royal flush by calling his hand five of a kind. In 
case of ties, the hand with the mistigris wins ; that is to say, an 
ace and the joker will beat two aces. 

A player holding the joker may even call it a duplicate of a card 
already in his hand. For instance ; he might hold the A J 8 5 of 
hearts and the joker against the A K Q 7 3 of clubs. If he calls 
the joker the king of hearts, the club flush still beats him as it is 
queen next. He must call it the ace, which makes his flush ace- 
ace high- 

JPEOEAJSIIjITIES* In estimating the value of his hand 
as compared to that of any other player, before the draw, the 
theory of probabilities is of little or no use, and the calculations 
will vary with the number of players engaged. For instance: If 
five are playing, some one should have two pairs every fourth 
deal, because in four deals twenty hands will be given out. If 
seven are playing, it is probable that five of them will hold a pair 
of some kind before the draw. Unfortunately, these calculations 
are not of the slightest practical use to a poker player, because 
although three of a kind may not be dealt to a player more than 
once in forty-five times on the average, it is quite a common oc- 
currence for two players to have threes dealt to each of them at the 
same time. The considerations which must guide the player in 
judging the comparative value of his hand, both before and after 
the draw, must be left until we come to the suggestions for good 
play. 

TJIE ALNTE, The player to the left of the age is the one 
who must make the first announcement of his opinion of his hand, 
unless he has straddled, in wdiich case the player on the left of the 
last straddler has the first If he considers his hand good 

enough to draw to, let us say a pair of Kings, he must place in 
the pool, or toward the centre of the table, double the amount of 
the blind, or of the last straddle, if any. This is called the ante, 
because it is made before playing the hand, whereas the blind is 
made before seeing it. The player is not restricted to doable the 
amount of the blind or straddle ; he may bet as much more as he 
please.s within the limit fixed at the beginning of the game. For 
m.stance : If there has been only one straddle he must put up 
four white counters or pass out of the game for that deal. But if 
he puts up the four, he may put up as many more as he pleases 
within the limit, which is two blues, or fifty whites. This is called 
raising the ante. If he does not care to pay twice the amount 
of the blind or straddle for the privilege of drawing cards to im- 
prove his hand, he must throw his cards face downward on the 
table in front of the player whose turn it wall be to deal next. 
Reasonable time must be allowed for a player to make his de- 
cision ; but having made it, he must abide by it ; a hand once 
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thrown down cannot be taken up again, and counters once placed 
in the pool, and the hand removed from them, cannot be taken 
out again, even though placed in the pool by mistake. 

The player who has the first say having made his decision, the 
player next him on the left must then decide. He must put into 
the pool an amounr equal to that deposited by the first player, oi 
abandon his hand. Suppose there has been no straddle, and that 
all conclude to stayif as it is called. They each in turn put up two 
white counters until it comes to the age. The one white counter 
he has already put up as a blind belongs to the pool, but by add- 
ing one to it he can make his ante good, and draw cards, always 
provided no player has raised the ante. If any player has put 
more counters into the pool than the amount of the ante, all the 
other players must put up a like amount, or throw down their 
hands. Suppose live play, and A has the age. B antes two 
counters, and C puts up seven, the ante and a raise of live. If D 
and E come in, they must put up seven counters also ; and the age, 
A, must put up six to make his ante good. It now comes to B, who 
must either lose the two he has already put up, or add five more 
to them. Let us suppose that D puts up the seven, and that E, 
the dealer, puts up twelve. This will force the age to put up 
eleven ; B to put up ten ; and C to put up five more, This will 
make each player’s ante an equal amount, tvrelve counters, and 
they will then be ready to draw cards. No one can now raise the 
ante any further, because it is no one’s turn to “ say." 

It will thus be seen that every player in his turn can do one of 
three things, which are sometimes called the a b c of Poker : lie 
can Abdicate; by throwing down his hand, and abandoning 
whatever money he has already placed in the pool. lie can 
ter ; by putting up more money than any player before him, which 
is sometimes called "going better." Or, he can Call, by making 
his amount in the pool equal to the highest bet already made. 

Should any player increase the ante to such an extent that none 
of the others care to call him, they must of course throw down 
their hands, and as there is no one to play again.st him, the one 
who made the last increase in the ante takes down all the counters 
in the pool. This is called taking the pot, and the cards are 
gathered, shuffled, and dealt again, the deal passing to the player 
who was the age. 

X>ItAWXNC All those who have made the ante 

good have the privilege of discarding, face downward, as many 
cards as they please, in the place of which they may draw others. 
The age has the first draw, and can take any number of cards 
from one to five, or he may etand pat, refusing to draw any. 
A player cannot receive from the dealer more or less cards than 
he discards ; so that if a penson is allowed to play with a short 
bAnd, of four cards onlv. he will still have only four cards after 
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tbe dravv\ If his hand was foul, it will remain so after the draw. 
In drawing, a player may keep or discard what cards he pleases. 
There is no rule to prevent his throwing away a pair of aces and 
keeping three clubs if he is so inclined ; but the general practice is 
for the player to retain whatever pairs or triplets he may have, 
and to draw to them. Four cards of a straight or a flush may be 
drawn to in the same way, and some make a practice of drawing 
to one or two high cards, such as an ace and a king, when they 
have no other chance. Some hands offer opportunities to vary 
the draw. For instance : A player has dealt to him a small pair; 
but finds he has also four 
cards of a straight. He 
can discard three cards and 
draw to the pair ; or one 
card, and draw to the 
straight ; or two cards, keeping his ace in the hope of making two 
good pairs, aces up. _ The details of the best methods of drawing 
to various combinations will be discussed when we come to sug- 
gestions for good play. 

In drawing cards, each player in turn who has made good his 
ante, beginning with the age, must ask the dealer for the number 
of cards he wants. The demand must be made so that every 
player can hear, because after the cards have been delivered by 
the dealer no one has the right to be informed how many cards 
any player drew. When the dealer comes to his own hand, he 
must distinctly announce the number of cards he takes. He must 
also inform any player asking him how many cards he took, pro- 
vided the question is put before the player asking it has made a 
bet, and it is put by a player who has made good his ante to draw- 
cards. 

In dealing the cards for the draw, the pack is not cut again, the 
cards being dealt from the top, beginning where the deal before 
the draw left off. As each player asks for his cards he must dis- 
card those he wants replaced, and he must receive the entire num- 
ber he asks for before the next player is helped. In some places it 
is the custom for all those who have made good the ante to discard 
before any cards are given out. This is not good poker, as it pre- 
vents the dealer from seeing that the number discarded is equal to 
the number asked for. Should any card be found faced in the 
pack, it must be placed on the table among the discards. Should 
any card be exposed by the dealer in giving out the cards, or be 
blown over by the wind before the player has touched it, such 
card must not be taken by the player under any circumstances, 
but must be placed with the discards on the table. A player whose 
card is exposed in this manner does not receive a card to take its 
place until all the other players have been helped. [The object of 
this rule is to prevent a dealer from altering the run of the cards 
in the draw.] 
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Should a player ask for an incorrect number of cards and they 
be given him, he must take them if the next ^player has been 
helped. If too many, he must discard before seeing them. If too 
few, he must play them. If he has taken them up and has too 
many, his hand is foul, and shuts him out of that pool. If the 
dealer gives himself more cards than he needs he is compelled to 
take them. For instance : He draws three cards to a pair ; but on 
taking up his hand he finds he had triplets, and really wanted only 
two cards. He cannot change his draw, and must take the three 
cards he has dealt off. There is a penalty for not following the 
strict rule of the game, which is for each player, including the 
dealer, to discard before he draws. 

Should the dealer give any player more cards than he asked for, 
and the player discover the error before taking them up or look- 
ing at any of them, the dealer must withdraw the surplus card, 
and place it on the top of the pack. Should the dealer give a 
player fewer cards than he asks for, he must supply the deficiency 
when his attention is called to it, without waiting to supply the 
other players. If a player has more or less than five cards after 
the draw, his hand is foul, and he must abandon it, together with 
all he may have already staked in the pool. 

The dealer may be asked how many cards he drew; but he is 
not allowed to say how many cards he gave to any other player. 
Each player must watch the draw for himself. 

The last card of the pack must not be dealt. When only two 
cards remain, the discards and abandoned hands must be gathered, 
shuffled, and presented to the pone to be cut, and the deal then 
completed. 

BBTTIJSTG TIB THE HAHDS. All tho.se who made 
good the ante having been supplied with cards, the next player 
who holds cards on the left of the age mu.st make the first bet. 
Should the age have declined to make good his ante, or have 
passed out before the draw, that does not transfer the privilege of 
having the last say to any other player ; because the peculiar privi- 
lege of the age, — having the last say,— is given in consideration of 
the blind, which he is compelled to pay, and no other player can 
have that privilege, because no other player is obliged to play. 
Even if a player has straddled the blind, he must still make the 
first bet after the draw, because he straddled of his own free will, 
and knew at the time that the only advantage the straddle would 
give him was the last say as to whether or not he would make 
good his ante and draw cards. 

If the player next to the age has passed out before the draw, 
the next player to the left who still holds cards must make the 
first bet. The player whose turn it is to bet must either do so, or 
throw his hand face downward in front of the player whose turn 
It will be to deal next. If he bets, he can put up any amount from 
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one white counter to the limit, two blues. It then becomes the turn 
of the player next on his left who still holds cards to abdicate, 
better, or call. If be calls, he does so by placing in the pool an 
amount equal to that staked by the last player, and it then becomes 
the turn of the next player on the left to say w^hat he will do. But 
if he goes better, he adds to the amount staked by the player on 
his right any further sum he sees fit, within the limit of two blues. 
Each player in turn has the same privilege, the age having the last 
say. 

Suppose five play, and that A has the age. B has straddled, 
and all but the dealer have made good the ante and drawn cards. 
There are sixteen white counters in the pool, B's straddle having 
made the ante four instead of two. Suppose B bets a red counter, 
and C then throws down his hand. D sees B, by putting up a 
red counter ; and he then raises him, by putting up two blues, 
increasing his bet as much as the limit will allow him. The age 
must now abandon his hand or put up one red and two blues to 
call D, without knowing what B proposes to do. Let us suppose 
he sees D, and raises another two blues. B must now retire, or 
put up four blues to call A, without knowing what D will do. He 
can raise the bet another two blues, or one blue, or a red, or a 
white even, if he is so minded. If he declines to raise, he cannot 
prevent D from so doing, because D still has the privilege of re- 
plying to A's raise, and as long as a player has any say about 
anything, whether it is to abdicate, better, or call, he can do any 
one of the three. It is only when there is no bet made, or when 
his own bet is either not called or not raised, that a player has 
nothing to say. Let us suppose B puts up the four blues to call A, 
It is now D’s turn. If he puts up two blues, each will have an 
equal amount in the pool, and as no one will have anything more 
to say, the betting must stop, and the hands must be shown. But 
if D raises A again, by putting up four blues instead of two, he 
gives A another say, and perhaps A will raise D in turn. Although 
B may have had quite enough of this, he must either put up four 
more blues, the two raised by D and the further raise by A, or he 
must abandon his hand. If B throws down his cards he loses all 
claim to what he has already staked in the pool, four blues and a 
red, besides his straddle and ante. Let us suppose he drops out, 
and that D just calls A, by putting up two blues only, making the 
nmount he has in the pool exactly equal to A's, eight blues and a 
red, besides the antes. This prevents A from going any further, 
because it is not his turn to say anything. He is not asked to 
meet any one’s raise, nor to make any bet himself, but simply to 
show his hand, in order to see whether or not it is better than D’s. 

SHO WING HANES. It ’is the general usage that thei 
hand called must be shown first. In this case A's hand is called* 
for D was the one who called a halt on A in the betting, and 
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stopped him from going any further. The strict laws of the game 
require that both hands must be shown, and if there are more than 
two in the final call, all must be shown to the table. The excuse 
generally made for not showing the losing hand is that the man 
with the worse hand paid to see the better hand ; but it must 
not be forgotten that the man with the better hand has paid ex- 
actly the same amount, and is equally entitled to see the worse 
hand. There is an excellent rule in some clubs that a player re- 
fusing to show his hand in a call shall refund the amount of the 
antes to all the other players, or pay all the antes in the next jack 
pot. The rule of showing both hands is a safeguard against col- 
lusion between two players, one of whom might have a fairly good 
hand, and the other nothing ; but by mutually raising each other 
back and forth they could force any other player out of the pool. 
The good hand could then be called and shown, the confederate 
simply saying, “ That is good, '' and throwing down his hand. Pro- 
fessionals call this system of cheating, ** raising out." 

When ^ the bands are called and shown, the best poker hand 
wins, their rank being determined by the table of values already 
given. In the example just given suppose that A, on being called 
by D, had shown three fours, and that D had three deuces. A 
would take the entire pool, including all tlie antes, and the four 
blues and one red staked by B after the draw. It might be that B 
would now discover that he Xvddlaid down the best* hand, having 
held three sixes. This discovery would be of no benefit to him, 
for he abandoned his hand when he declined to meet the raises of 
A and D. 

If the hands are exactly a tie, the pool must be divided among 
those who are in at the call. For instance : Two players show 
aces up, and each finds his opponent's second pair to be eights. 
The odd card must decide the pool ; and if that card is also a tie 
the pool must be divided. 

If no bet is made after the draw, each player in turn throwing 
down his cards, the antes are won by the last player who holds his 
hand. This is usually the age, because be has the last say. If 
the age has not niade good his ante, it will be the dealer, and so 
on to the right. There is no necessity for the fortunate player to 
show his hand ; the mere fact that he is the only one holding any 
cards is prima facie evidence that his hand i.s the nest. On the same 
principle, the player who has made a bet or raise wdiich no other 
player will see, wins the pool without showing his hand, as he must 
be the only one with cards in his hand ; for when a player refuses to 
see a bet he must abandon his hand, and with it all preten.sions to 
the pool. If he wishes to call, but has not money enough, he 
must borrow it. He cannot demand a show of hands for wdiat 
counters he has, except in table stakes. 

During the betting, players are at liberty to make any remarks 
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they see fit, and to tell as many cheerful lies about their hands as 
they please. A player may even miscall his hand when he shows 
it ; the cards speak for themselves, just as the counters do, and 
what a player says does not affect either in the slightest. If a 
player says : I raise you two blues,” the statement amounts to 
nothing until the blues have been placed in the pool, and the 
owner's hand removed from them. There is no penalty if a player, 
during the betting, tells his adversaries exactly what he holds ; nor 
is he likely to lose anything by it, for no one will believe him. 

JACK FOTS* The addition of jack pots has probably done 
more to injure Poker than the trump signal has injured Whist. In 
the early days, when poker parties were small, four players being a 
common number, it was frequently the case that no one had a pair 
strong enough to draw to, and such a deal was regarded as simply 
a waste of time. To remedy this, it was proposed that whenever 
no player came in, each should be obliged to ante an equal amount 
for the next deal, and just to demonstrate that there were some 
good hands left in the pack no one was allowed to draw cards un- 
til some one had Jacks or better to draw to. 

The result of this practice was to make jack pots larger than the 
other pools, because every one was compelled to ante, and this 
seems to have prompted those who were always wanting to in- 
crease the stakes to devise excuses for increasing the number of 
jack pots. This has been carried so far that the whole system has 
become a nuisance, and has destroyed one of ihe finest points in 
the game of Poker, — the liberty of personal iudgment as to every 
counter put into the pool, except the blind. The following ex- 
cuses for making jack pots are now in common use : 

After a Misdeal some parties make it a jack ; but the prac- 
tice should be condemned, because it puts it in the power of any 
individual player to make it a jack when he deals. 

The JBucJc is some article, such as a penknife, which is placed 
in the pool at the beginning of the game, and is taken down with 
the rest of the pool by whichever player wins it. When it comes 
to his deal, it is a jack pot, and the buck is placed in the pool with 
the dealer's ante, to be won, taken down, and make another jack 
in the same way. 

The usual custom is to fix the amount of the ante in jack pots, 
a red, or five whites, being the common stake. In some places it 
is at the option of the holder of the buck to make the ante any 
amount he pleases within the betting limit. Whichever system is 
adopted, every player at the table must deposit a like amount in 
the pool. Players are sometimes permitted to pass a jack / 
that is, not to ante nor to take any part in the game until the jack 
is decided. If this is to be allowed, it should be so understood aw' 
the beginning of the game. 
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The High Hand jack pot is played whenever a hand of an 
agreed value, such as a flush or a full, is shown to the board ; that 
is, called. In some places four of a kind calls for a round of 
jacIcSf every player in turn making it a jack on his deal. 

Only Two In, It is a common custom in large parties, say six 
or seven players, to make it a jack when no one but the dealer 
will ante. Instead of allowing the blind to make his ante good, 
and draw cards against the dealer, each player contributes two 
white counters, the age adding one to his blind, and the cards are 
redealt for a jack pot. Another variety of this custom is when 
the blind is opposed by only one ante, to allow the age to make 
this player take down his two counters, and to pay two counters 
for him, to make it a jack. For instance : Five play, and A has 
the age, B and C pass, and D antes two counters. The dealer, 
E, says : ‘‘ I pass for a jack." A then puts up three counters, one 
of which is added to his blind, the other two paying D s ante in 
the ensuing jack. D takes down his two counters, and the cards 
are redealt.^ This cannot be done if more than one player has 
anted, nor if the ante has been raised or the blind straddled. In 
the example just given, had D raised the ante to five counters 
and E passed, the age would have had to put up four more white 
counters and draw cards, or allow D to win his blind. 

Trogressive Jacks, In some localities it is the custom to 
make the pair necessary to open a jack pot progress in value; 
Jacks or better to open the first round ; Queens the next ; then 
Kings; then Aces; and then back to Kings, Queens, and Jacks 
again. This is very confusing, and is not popular, 

Fattening Jacks, When the original ante is two counters 
only, and no one holds Jacks or better on the first deal, each 
player must contribute another white counter to “ fatten," and the 
cards are dealt again. This continues until the pot is opened ; 
that is, until some player holds a hand as good or better than a 
pair of Jacks. The fattening process is followed when the dealer 
can make the original ante what he pleases ; but if the ante for 
jacks is a fixed sum, such as a red counter, it is not usual to fat- 
ten the pot at all. This saves all disputes as to %vho is shy, 
one of the greatest nuisances in Poker. 

Opening Jacks, As there is no age or straddle in any form 
of jack pot, the player to the left of the dealer has the first say, 
and must examine his hand to see if he has Jack.s or better ; that 
is to say, either an actual pair of Jacks, or some hand that would 
beat a pair of Jacks if called upon to do so, .such as two pairs, a 
straight, or triplets. In some localities it is allowed to open jacks 
with a bobtail } that is, four cards of a flush or straight. If the 
player on the dealer’s left has not openers, or does not care to 
open the pot if he has, he says : I pass ; " but he does not aban- 
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don his hand. The next player on his left must then declare. In 
some places players are allowed to throw down their cards when 
they pass ; but in first-class games a penalty of five white coun- 
ters must be paid into the pool by any player abandoning his hand 
before the second round of declarations, as it gives an undue 
advantage to players with medium hands to know that they have 
only a limited number of possible opponents. For instance: If 
six play, and the first three not only pass, but throw down and 
abandon their cards, a player with a pair of Jacks will know that-^ 
he has only two possible adversaries to draw against him, which 
will so increase his chances that it may materially alter his betting. 

If no one acknowledges to holding Jacks or better, the pot is 
fattened, and the cards are re-shuffled and dealt. The best prac- 
tice is for the same dealer to deal again until some one gets Jacks 
or better. This is called dealing off the jack. If any player 
has forfeited his right in one deal, such as by having a foul hand, 
that does not prevent him coming into the pot again on the next 
deal with rights equal to the other players. 

If any player holds Jacks or better, he can open the pot, or 
“ the jack," for any amount he pleases within the betting limit. 
The expression “ open " is used because after one player has 
declared that he holds Jacks or better, all restrictions are removed, 
and the pool is then open to any player to come in and play for it, 
regardless of what he may hold. Each player in turn, beginning 
on the left of the opener, must declare whether or not he will 
stay. If he stays, he must put up an amount equal to that bet 
by the opener, and has the privilege of raising him if he sees fit. 
If he passes, he throws his cards face downward on the table in 
front of the player whose turn it will be to deal next. Should the 
opener be raised, and not care to see that raise, he must show his 
hand to the table before abandoning it, in order to demonstrate 
that he had openers. Some players show only the cards neces- 
sary to open, but the strict rules require the whole hand to be 
shown before the draw. When once the jack is opened, the bet- 
ting before the draw proceeds e.xactly as in the ordinary pool. 
Any player on the right of the opener, who passed on the first 
round, may come in after the pot is opened. For instance: E 
deals. A and B pass, but hold their hands. C opens, and D 
throws down his hand. E sees the opener's bet, and it then be- 
comes the turn of A and B, who have passed once, to say whether 
or not they will play, now that the pot is opened. 

When all those who have declared to stay have deposited an 
equal amount in the pool, they draw cards to improve their hands, 
just as in the ordinary pool, the player on the dealer's left being 
nelped first. All those who draw cards, except the opener, throw 
their discards into the centre of the table as usual ; but the opener 
is obliged always to place his discard under the chips in the pool. 
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This is in order that he may be able to show what he held origi- 
nally, in case he should conclude to split his openers in order 
to try for a better hand. For instance: He has opened with a 
pair of Jacks, but has four of one suit in his hand. Four other 
players have stayed, perhaps the bet has been raised, and he knows 
that his Jacks will probably be worthless, even if he gets a third. 
So he breaks the pair, and draws for a flush. As the opener always 
places his discard under the chips in the pool, it is not necessary 
for him to betray his game by telling the whole table that he is 
drawing to a bobtail. 

Pulse Openers. Should a player open a jack without the 
hand to justify it, and discover his error before he draws, the best 
usage demands that his hand is foul, and that he forfeits to the 
pool whatever amount he may have opened for, and any raises 
that he may have stood. There are then three ways to play : 
First. Those who have come in under the impression that the 
pot had been legitimately opened but who have not openers them- 
selves, can withdraw their money, and allow any one to open it 
who has openers. This is very unfair to those on the left of the 
false opener who have abandoned their hands. Second. Those 
who have come into the pot after the false opening are allowed to 
stay in, and play for it, no matter what their hands are. Third. 
On discovery of the false opening, each player is allowed to take 
down whatever amount he may have paid into the pool, including 
his original ante and all fatteners, and the false opener must then 
make the entire amount good. The cards are then dealt afresh. 
This is a very harsh punishment for a very trifling and common 
error. 

The second method i.s the most popular, and probably the fairest, 
and is now the universal rule. 

If the false opener does not discover his mistake until he has 
drawn cards, his action is at least su.spicious. and he .should be 
compelled to put up the total amount in the pool, as in case three. 
In some localities such a player is barred from playing the next 
two jacks, but compelled to ante his share in each. 

Petting Pucks. When a jack pot has been properly opened, 
and all have declared whether or not they will stay, and have 
drawn cards, the players proceed to bet on their hand.s. As there 
IS no age in jack pots, the rule is for the opener to make the first 
bet ; or, if he has been raised out before the draw, the player next 
on his left who still holds cards. The opener may decline to bet 
if he pleases; but if he does so, he must show his openers, and 
then abandon his hand. If no bet is made, the last player bold" 
ing c<ards takes the pool without showing his hand. If a bet is 
made, each player in turn on the left must abdicate, better, or call, 
just as in the ordinary pool. At the conclusion of the betting, if 
there is a call, the best poker hand wins, of course. If there is no 
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call, the player making the last bet or raise takes the pool without 
showing his hand, unless he is the opener, when the whole hand 
need not be shown, as it is no one’s business what the opener got 
in the draw, no one having paid to see it. All he need show is 
openers. But should the opener be one of those in the final call, 
he must show his whole hand. Should it then be discovered that 
he has not openers, the false opener is compelled to ante for all 
the players at the table for another Jack. This is usually called 
giving them a “ free ride.” 

The Kitty is now an almost universal adjunct to the pool. In 
clubs, it pays for the cards, and for an occasional round of re- 
freshments ; in small poker parties it defrays the expense of the 
weekly _ supper. When the amount is excessive, or accumulates 
too rapidly, it is often used to give the players a “ free ride ” by 
paying all their antes in a “ kitty jack pot.’’ 

The kitty is usually kept by the banker, who takes a white' 
counter out of every pool in which triplets or better are shown to 
the board, and a red counter out of every jack pot. These 
counters must be kept apart from the other chips, and must be 
accounted for at the end of the game by paying the kitty so much 
in cash, just as if it was one of the players. 

Gambling houses and poker rooms are supposed to derive their 
entire revenue from this source, and those of the lowest class in- 
vent endless excuses for taking out for the kitty. In many houses 
there is a sliding scale for various hands ; one counter being taken 
for two pairs ; two counters for triplets ; three for straights or 
flushes ; and a red for fours, jack pots, and misdeals. It is not 
uncommon for the proprietors of such games to find thirty or forty 
dollars in the kitty after a night's play with five-cent chips. 

TABLE STAKES. This is one of several variations in ar^ 
ranging the stakes and the betting limit. In some localities it is 
the custom to allow each player to purchase as many counters as 
he pleases ; in others it is the rule to compel each to buy an equal 
number at the start, usually two hundred times the amount of the 
blind. In table stakes the betting limit is always the amount that 
the player has in front of him ; but no player is allowed either 
to increase or diminish that amount while he has any cards in 
front of him. Before the cards are dealt for any pool he may an- 
nounce that he wishes to buy counters, or that he has some to sell 
to any other player wishing to purchase ; but for either transac- 
tion the consent of all the other players must be obtained. No 
player is allowed under any circumstances to borrow from another, 
nor to be '' shy ” in any pot ; that is, to say, “ I owe so many.” If 
he has any counters in front of him, his betting is limited to what 
he has ; if he has none, he is out of the game, for that hand at 
least. As a player cannot increase the amount he has in front of 
him during the play of a hand, it is best to keep on the table at all 
limes as much as one is likely to want to bet on any one hand. 
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It is the usual custom, and an excellent one, to fix upon a defi* 
nite hour for closing a game of table stakes, and to allow no player 
to retire from the game before that hour unless he is decavd, 
(has lost all his capital). Should he insist on retiring, whatever 
counters he has must be divided among the other players, and if 
there are any odd ones after the division, they must be put into the 
current pool. 

In table stakes, any player may caZl a sight for what money oi 
counters he has in front of him, even should another player have 
bet a much larger amount. For instance : A has bet three dollars, 
and B has only two dollars in front of him, but wishes to call A. 
B calls for a sight by putting his two dollars in the pool, and A 
must then withdraw his third dollar from the pool, but leave it on 
the table to be called or raised by any other player. Should C 
wish to call A, or even to raise him, A and C may continue the 
-'betting independently of B's part of the pool. Should C have even 
less money than B, say one dollar, he may still further reduce the 
original pool, leaving the two dollars aside for settlement between 
A and B, and A's third dollar still aside from that again for the 
decision of any other player. 

Let us suppose that A and C continue the betting until one calls. 
When the hands are shown, if either A's or C's is better than B's, 
B loses his interest ; but if B's hand is better than either A's hand 
or C's hand, he takes the part of the pool for which he called a 
sight, while A and C decide the remainder between them. For 
instance : A calls C, and C shows three tens. Neither A nor B 
can beat it, and C takes everything. But if B had three Jacks, 
and A only three fives, B would take the part of the pool for which 
he called a sight, and C would take the remainder. 

Should C have raised and bluffed A out, or have bet so much 
that A finally refused to call, A would have no interest in either 
pool, and C would take all the money outside the pool for which 
B called a sight. Should it then transpire, on the show of hands 
between B and C, that A had laid down a better hand than either 
of them, that would not entitle A to claim the sight pool from B, 
because in laying down his hand he has practically acknowledged 
that C's hand is better, and has retired from the game. If B's 
hand is better than C's, B takes the sight pool 

FXtEEZE OXTT. This might be called a variety of table 
stakes. At the start, each player is supplied with an equal num- 
ber of counters ; but no one is allowed to replenish his stock, or to 
withdraw or loan any part of it. As soon as any player has lost 
his capital he is decav^, or frozen out^ and must permanently 
retire from the game. 'The other players continue until only one 
remains, who must of course win everything on the table. This is 
not a popular form of Poker, because it is sometimes a long time 
before a player who is frozen out can get into a game again* 
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W-I>0 WF‘ FOKEJR, This is a variety of draw poker, 
in which each player takes the five cards dealt to him and turns 
them face up so that all the other players can see them. Each 
player discards and draws in turn, eldest hand first. As soon as a 
hand is beaten it is thrown into the deadwood, all the cards drawn 
being dealt face up. 

FLAT FOKFIt, In this variety of the game, before the 
cards are dealt, the age puts up, for a blind, any amount he pleases 
within the limit. Those who are willing to bet a similar amount 
on the possibilities of their hands put up a similar amount. Those 
who decline are not given any cards. There are no straddles, 
raises, or antes. Immediately after the deal each player who is in 
the pool draws cards, the age first. There are then two ways to 
play ; The hands are shown and the best wins ; or, beginning with 
the age, each player may say if he will back his hand against the 
field ; z*. a., all the others in the pool. If he will, he must put up as 
much as their combined stakes. He cannot be raised; but if any 
one player or combination of players call him, and one of them 
can beat his hand, the field divide the pool. For instance: Age 
makes it a blue, and three others stay with him. After the draw 
C puts up three blues against the field. D and A call it, and all 
show hands. If any of the three, A, B or D can beat C they 
divide the pool, B getting his third, although he did not contribute 
to the call. This game is a pure gamble ; except that a bold 
player may occasionally bluff the field off. 

METMOJDS OF CHEATING. Poker and its congeners 
have received more attention from the greeks than any other 
family of card games. In fact it is generally believed that the 
term greek, as applied to a card sharper, had its origin in the 
Adam of the poker family, which was a gambling game intro- 
duced by the Greeks in Italy. 

So numerous and so varied are the methods of cheating at 
Poker that it is an axiom among gamblers that if a pigeon will not 
stand one thing he will another. The best informed make it a 
rule never to play Poker with strangers, because they realize that it 
is impossible for any but a professional gambler to know half the 
tricks employed by the poker sharp. It is a notorious fact that 
even the shrewdest gamblers are continually being taken in by 
others more expert than themselves. What chance then has the 
honest card player ? 

There are black sheep in all flocks, and it may be well to give a 
few hints to those who are in the habit of playing in mixed com- 
panies. 

Never play with a man who looks attentively at the faces of the 
cards as he gathers them for his deal ; or who stands the pack on 
edge, with the faces of the cards towards him, and evens up the 
bunch by picking out certain cards, apparently because they are 
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sticking up. Any pack can be straightened by pushing the cards 
down with the hand. The man who lifts them up is more than 
probably a cheat. 

Never play with a man who looks intently at the pack and 
shuffles the cards slowly. If he is not locating the cards for the 
ensuing deal he is wasting time, and should be hurried a little. 

Never play with a person who leaves the cut portion of the pack 
on the table, and deals off the other part. In small parties this is 
a very common way of working what is known as the top stocks 
If such a dealer is carefully watched it will usually be found that 
he seizes the first opportunity to place the part cut off on the top 
of the part dealt from. The top stock is then ready for the draw, 
and the judicious player should at once cash his chips and retire 
from the game. 

Never play with a man who continually holds his cards very close 
to his body, or who completely conceals his hand before the draw, 
or who takes great care to put his discard among previous discards, 
so that the exact number of cards put out cannot be counted. He 
is probably working a vest or sleeve hold-out. Some duirisy or 
audacious sharpers will go so far as to hold out cards in their lap, or 
stick them in a “ bug ” under the table. One of the most .successful 
poker sharps ever known, “ Eat-um-up Jake " Blackburn, who 
had a hand like a ham, could hold out five cards in his palm while 
he carried on all the operations of shuffling, dealing, and playing 
his hand. Such men require great dexterity and nerve to get rid 
of their '“deadwood,” or surplus cards, without detection. Hold- 
img out is regarded by the profes.sional as a most dangerous ex- 
periment, but it is very common. 

Never play with a man who keeps his eyes rivetted on the cards 
as he deals, and who deals comparatively slowly, lie is probably 
using marked cards, or has marked the important ones himself dur- 
ing the play. Poker sharps who mark cards by scratching them 
with a sharp point concealed in a ring arc obliged to hold the cards 
at a certain angle to the light in order to see the scratches, Tho.se 
who dig points in the cards with the thumb nail depend on touch 
instead of sight. If you find such points on the cards, either dig 
other points on other cards, or retire from the game. 

Against the hold-out or marked cards there is no protection, be- 
cause the dealer does not care how much the cards in the pack are 
shuffled or cut ; but eveij method of running up hands, or stock- 
ing cards, can be made ineffective if the pone will not only cut the 
cards, but carefully re-unite the packets. If the two parts are 
straightened after the cut, it will iDe impossible for the dealer to 
shift the cut, and bring the cards back to their original position. 
The dealer will sometimes bend the top or bottom card so as to 
form a bridge^ which will enable him to find the place where the 
cards were cut. Tliis can only be overcome by shuffling the cards 
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Instead of cutting: them, which every player has the right to do. If 
you insist on shuffling, the greek will do the same in his turn, and 
will run up hands to be dealt to himself. It is perfectly useless 
to endeavour to protect yourself against a poker sharp ; the only 
remedy is to leave the game. 

Many persons have a strong prejudice against playing with a 
man who shuffles his chips. The mere fact of his being an expert 
at chip shuffling has nothing to do with the game of poker, the 
accomplishment usually being the result of long experience at the 
faro table. The reason for the prejudice is that a chip shuffler is 
usually cold blooded, courageous, and seldom a loser at any game 
that requires nerve. 

SUGGESTIONS FOE GOOD FLAT. Volumes might 
be written for the guidance of the poker player without improving 
his game a particle, unless he possesses at least one of four quali- 
fications : Control over his features and actions ; judgment of 
human nature ; courage ; and patience. The man whose face or 
manner betrays the nature of his hand, or the effect of an oppo- 
nent's bet or raise, will find everyone to beat his weak hands, and 
no one to call his strong ones. Unless he is a fair judge of human 
nature he will never be able to estimate the strength or peculiari- 
ties of the players to whom he is opposed, and will fail to dis- 
tinguish a bluff from an ambuscade. Without courage he cannot 
reap the full benefit of his good hands ; and without patience he 
cannot save his money in the time of adversity. 

Of one thing every player may rest assured, and that is that 
Poker cannot be played by mathematical formulas. Beyond the 
most elementary calculations of the chances in favour of certain 
events the theory of probabilities is of no assistance. It is not 
necessary to call in a mathematician to prove that a player who 
habitually discards a pair of aces to draw to three cards of a suit 
will lose by the operation in the long run. Nor will any amount 
of calculation convince some players that they are wasting their 
money to stay in a jack pot in order to draw to a pair of tens, 
although such is the fact. 

The various positions occupied by the player at the poker table 
may be briefly examined, and some general suggestions offered 
for his guidance in each of them. In the first place he should 
look out for his counters. It is always best for each player to^ place 
the amount of his ante or his bet immediately in front of him, so 
that there need be no dispute as to who is up, or who is shy. 
Above all it should be insisted that any player who has once put 
counters in the pool, and taken his hand from them, should not 
again take them down. 

The Age is the most valuable position at the table, but it is 
seldom fully taken advantage of. The age should never look at 
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his band until it is his turn to make good his blind. He naay pick 
up his cards, but he should use his eyes in following the manner 
and facial expression of the other players as they sort their cards. 
One of the greatest errors made by the age is in thinking that he 
must save his blind. The player who draws to nothing because 
he can do so cheaply, will usually have nothing to draw at the end 
of the game. The age can usually afford to draw to four-card 
flushes, and to straights open at both ends, but should not do so 
when there are less than three who have paid to draw cards, or 
when the ante has been raised. 

If the age holds Kings or better before the draw, he should in- 
variably raise the ante unless there are five players in the pool be- 
sides himself, or unless some other player has already raised. If 
he holds two pairs, he should do all his betting before the draw. 
If any other player has raised, or his own raise is re-raised, the age 
must use his judgment of the player and the circumstances. It is 
useless for the age to disguise his hand by such man(xuvres as 
holding up an odd card to a pair, unless he raises the blind at the 
same time. If he draws one or two cards only, and has not raised 
the blind, every one will credit him for a small pair and an ace, or 
for a bobtail, and will inevitably call any bluff he may make. The 
age is the poorest position at the table for a bluff, but it is decid- 
edly the best in which to win large pots with moderate hands. 

T7ie Dealer has the next best position to the age, and in large 
parties there is very little difference in the way in which the two 
positions should be played. 

The first bettor has the worst position at the table and he 
should seldom come in on less than Queens. He should seldom 
raise the ante, even with two pairs, as he will only drive others 
out. In this position very little^ can be made out of good hands, 
because every one expects to find them there ; but it offers many 
excellent opportunities for successful bluffing. A player in this 
position should never straddle. Many players endeavour to force 
their luck in this way, but it is a losing game, and the best players 
seldom or never straddle. Having to make the first bet after the 
draw, it is usualfor the player in this position, if he has ;m average 
hand, to efii2> along, by simply betting a single counter, and 
waiting for developments. With a strong hand, it is best to bet 
its full value at once, on the chance that the bet may be taken for 
a bluff, and called. 

Other l^ositiom. As the po.sitions go round the table from 
the first bettor to the age, they become more desirable, and little 
need be said of them beyond the consideration of the average 
strength necessary for a player to go in on. 

GOXN'G IK. There is a great difference of opinion as to the 
minimum value of a hand which should justify a player in draw^ 
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cards if be can do so for the usual ante. In close games 
many players make it a rule not to go in on less than tens, while 
in more liberal circles the players will draw to any pair. In 
determining which course to follow, the individual must be guided 
by his observation and judgment. Suppose five play, and A 
observes that B and C constantly draw to small pairs, while D 
and E never come in on less than tens. If A has the age, B, D, 
and E having anted, A may be sure that there are at least two 
g-ood hands against him, and will guide himself accordingly. But 
if B and C are the only players in, A may safely draw to a small 
pair. It can be mathematically demonstrated that what is called 
an average go-in hand should be at least a pair of tens ; but 
a player who waits for tens in a liberal game, in which others are 
drawing to ace high, will ante himself away if there are many jack 
pots, and will get no calls when he gets a hand. 

DJETTUYO-. _ Good players are guided by the general charac- 
ter of the game in which they take part. Some parties play a 
very liberal game, and the players bet high on medium hands, and 
give every one a good fight. It is best to have liberal or lucky 
players on your right ; because if they sit behind you, they will 
continually raise you, and you will be forced either to overbid 
your hand on the same liberal scale that they adopt, or lose what 
you have already put up. If a liberal player sits on your right 
you will often be able to make large winnings on moderate hands. 
In a close game, when the players bet in a niggardly manner, the 
liberal player is at a great disadvantage ; for he can win little or 
nothing on his good hands, but will lose large amounts when he 
runs up the betting on a good hand which is opposed to one that 
is better. When a liberal player finds a close player following 
him freely, he may be sure there is a very strong hand against 
him. 

VAHIEXYm Above all things a player should avoid regular- 
ity in his play, because observant adversaries will soon learn his 
methods. The best players usually play two pairs pat, without 
drawing, about half the time. This gives them the reputation of 
betting on pat hands which are not genuine, and when they get 
one that is real, they will often succeed in getting a good bet, or 
even a raise, from those holding triplets or two large pairs, who 
have noticed them play two pairs pat. In the same way it is 
advisable to hold up an odd card occasionally, without raising the 
ante ; so that when you do hold triplets, and draw two cards, you 
will not frighten every one at the table. The chances of improving 
a pair by drawing three cards, are one in three ; and by drawing 
two cards only, one in four. The difference is worth the moral 
effect of the variation in the play. 

FMOJBABIX/XTXES» The endless poker statistics that 
have been published are of little or no value to the practical player, 
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and there are only a few figures that are worth remembering. It 
is a general law in all games of chance that you should never do a 
thing which you would not be willing to repeat under the same 
circumstances a hundred times. The best example of the appli- 
cation of this law is in drawing to bobtails. If you have a four- 
card flush to draw to, the odds against getting it are about four to 
one *, and unless you can obtain the privilege of drawing to it by 
paying not more than one-fifth of the amount in the pool, you will 
lose by it in the long run. The best players never draw to four- 
card flushes except when they have the age, and the ante has not 
been raised. 

There are some players who pretend to be so guided by proba- 
bilities that they never go into a pool unless the chances in favour 
of their having a good hand after the draw are at least equal to 
the odds they have to bet by going into the pool. This is all 
nonsense ; for no player knows when he goes into a pool how 
much it -will cost him to get out, and the value of his individual 
hand is an unknown quantity at the best, because it cannot be 
compared to the others. One thing only is certain, and that is 
that in the long run the player who goes in with the strongest 
hand will still have the strongest hand after the draw. This is an 
important thing to remember in jack pots, in which the value of 
at least one hand is known. If you draw to a pair smaller than 
Jacks, you do so with the full knowledge that the pair itself is not 
strong enough to win. Now what are the odds against your win- 
ning the pooT.^ Suppose you hold tens, and draw three cards. Your 
chance of improving your hand is a little better than one in five. 
The opener of the jack pot has exactly the same chance, and if both 
of you draw cards a hundred times under those circumstances, he 
will beat you in the long run, to say nothing of the other players 
who may come in and beat both of you. It is therefore evident 
that in backing tens against openers, it is four to one against your 
beating the openers to begin with, and if you do beat them the 
odds are still against your winning the pot. If there were five 
players, and the jack pots were all equal in amount, you would 
have to win one^ pot out of five to make your investment pay. 
Can you make this average when your original pair will not beat 
openers ? 

There are three principles with regard to the draw that should 
never be lost sight of : 

^ (1) An average go-in hand is a band which will win its propor- 
tion of the pools, according to the number playing, taking all 
improvements and opposition into account. This can be demon- 
strated to be a pair of tens. 

(2) The draw is much more valuable to a weak band than to a 
strong one, and weak hands will improve in much greater pro- 
portion than strong ones with For instance: The chances for»«» 
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player to improve by drawing to a pair of Queens are one in three 
and a half. He may make two pairs, or triplets, or a full hand, or 
four of a kind. The chances of improvement for a player drawing 
to two pairs, say Eights up, are only one in thirteen. This con- 
sideration leads players to adopt two lines of play : To bet all they 
intend to on two pairs before the draw, in order to prevent weaker 
hands drawing cards and improving; or, to discard the smaller 
pair in order to increase their chances of improvement. 

(S) The smaller the number of players, the greater the value of 
the hands ; and the larger the number of players, the greater the 
chance that any given hand will be beaten. When only two play, 
you can safely bet the limit on a pair of Eights ; but in a party of 
eight players they are hardly worth drawing to. For this reason 
average hands should force the weaker out, and reduce the num- 
ber of players before the drwiv. 

For the benefit of those interested in such matters the prob- 
able improvement by the draw may be briefly given. 

It is 2^ to I against improving a pair by drawing three 
cards ; the chances against making triplets or two pairs being 8 to 
I ; against a full hand, 6i to i ; and against four of a kind, 364 to i. 
It is 4 to I against improving a pair by drawing two cards ; the 
chances against triplets being 12 to i,and 8 to i against two pairs. 

It is T2 to I against making a full hand by drawing to two 

It is 8 to T against improving triplets by drawing two cards; 
14J^ to T against a full hand, and 23 to i against four of a kind. 
It is 13 to t against improving if one card is drawn ; 16 to i against 
the full, and 46 to i against four of a kind. 

It is II to I against making a straight out of a sequence of four 
cards which is open in the middle, or at one end only. It is 5 to i 
against making a straight out of a sequence of four which is open 
at both ends. 


It is to I against filling a four-card flush. It is 23 to I 
against filling a three-card flush. It is 95 to i against filling a two- 
card flush. 

It is 3 to I against improving a four-card straight flush which is 
open at both ends. The chances against getting the straight or 
the flush have been given ; the odds against getting the straight 
flush are 24 to i. The chance for getting a pair exists ; but the 
pair would probably be worthless. 
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It is 4 to I against improving a four-card straight flush open in 
the middle, or at one end only ; the odds against getting the 
straight flush being 46 to i. 

There are several minor or speculative draws which may be of 
interest. Drawing to an ace and a King, it is 3 to i against mak- 
ing a pair of either. It is 4 to i against making a pair of aces by 
drawing four cards to an ace ; and 12 to i against making aces 
up, or better. It is 24 to i against making a straight by drawing to 
three cards of it, open at both ends. It is 12 to i against mak- 
ing either a straight or a ‘flush by drawing to three cards of a 
straight flush, open at both ends. 

HOW TO WIJSr AT TOKJEH. There have been many 
alleged infallible receipts for winning at Poker. Proctor thought 
that refusing to go in on less than triplets would prove a certainty ; 
but in the same paragraph he acknowledges that the adversaries 
would soon learn the peculiarity, and avoid betting against the 
player. Triplets before the draw occur about once in every 45 
hands. If five were playing, a person following Proctor’s advice 
would have to blind 9 times, and ante in at least 12 jack pots in 
every 45 hands, to say nothing of fattening. This means an out- 
lay of at least 75 counters. When the triplets come, will he get 
back 7S counters on them ? He will probably win the blind, and 
one or two antes ; but the moment he makes his own ante good, 
every player who cannot beat triplets, knowing his sy.stem, will 
lay down his hand. 

An extensive observation of the methods of the best players 
has led the author to the conclusion that the great .secret of .suc- 
cess in Poker, apart from natural aptitude for the game, and being 
a good actor, is to avoid calling. If you think you have the 
best hand, raise. If you think you have not the best, lay it down. 
Although you may sometimes lay down a better hand than the 
one that takes the pool, the system will prove of immense advan- 
tage to you in two ways : In the first place, you will find it a great 
educator of the judgment ; and in the second place, it will take 
almost any opponent’s nerve. Once an adversary has learned 
your method, it is not a question of his betting a red chip on his 
hand ; but of his willingness to stand a raise of two blues, w'hich 
he will regard as inevitable if you come in against him at all. The 
fear of this raise will prompt many a player to lay down a moder- 
ately good hand without a bet; so that you have all the advantage 
of having made a strong bluff without having put up a chip. The 
system will also drive all but the most courageous to calling your 
hand on every occasion, being afraid of a further and inevitable 
raise ; and it is an old saying that a good caller is a sure loser. 

The theory of calling is to get an opportunity to compare your 
hand with your adversary’s. Now, if you think that after the 
comparison yours will prove the better hand, why not increase the 
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value of the pool ? If, on the contrary, you fear that his hand 
will beat yours, why throw good money after bad ? If you don’t 
think at all about it, and have no means of forming an opinion as 
to the respective merits of your hands, you are not a poker player, 
and have no business in the game. 

BLUFFING. There is nothing connected with Poker on 
which persons have such confused ideas as on the subject of bluff- 
ing. The popular impression seems to be that a stiff upper lip, 
and a cheerful expression of countenance, accompanied by a bet 
of five dollars, will make most people lay down three aces ; and 
that this result will be brought about by the five-dollar bet, with- 
out any regard to the player’s position at the table, the number of 
cards he drew, his manner of seeing or raising the ante, or the 
play of his adversaries before the draw. The truth of the matter 
is that for a bluff to be either sound in principle or successful in 
practice, the player must carefully select his opportunity. The 
bluff must be planned from the start, and consistently played from 
the ante to the end. To use a common expression: “ The play 
must be right for it, or the bluff will be wrong." 

There are many cases in which a bluff of fifty cents would be 
much stronger than one of five dollars ; the difference depending 
on the player’s position at the table, his treatment of the ante, and 
the number of cards he had drawn. As an example of the play 
being right for a bluff, take the following case : Five play in a 
jack''pot. A and B have passed when C opens it for the limit. D 
and E pass out, but A and B both stay, and each draws one card. 
C takes two cards, and as it is his first bet he puts up the limit on 
his three aces. A drops out, but B raises C the limit in return. 
Now, if C is a goci player he will lay down his three aces, even if 
he faintly suspects B is bluffing, because B’s play is sound in any 
case. He either could not, or pretended he could not open the 
jack ; but he could afford to pay the limit to draw one card against 
openers, and he could afford to raise the limit against an opener’s 
evidently honest two-card draw. As a matter of fact the whole 
play was a bluff ; for B not only had nothing, but bad nothing to 
draw to originally. 

Another variety of the bluff, which is the author’s own invention, 
will often prove successful with strangers, but it can seldom be 
repeated in the same company. Suppose six play ip a jack pot. 
A passes, and B opens it by quietly putting up his counters. C 
and D pass, and E, pretending not to know that B has opened it, 
announces that he will open it for the limit, although he has not a 

E air in his hand. He is of course immediately informed that it 
as teen opened, upon which he unhesitatingly raises it for the 
limit. Whatever the others do, E stands pat, and looks cheerfuL 
'The author has never known this bluff to be called. 
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Holding a strong hand, a player may often coax another to 
raise him, by offering to divide the pool. 

The successful bluffer should never show his hand. Even if he 
starts the game by bluffing for advertising purposes, hoping to 
get called on good hands later, he should not show anything or 
tell anything that the others do not pay to see or know. Bluffing 
is usually more successful when a player is in a lucky vein than 
when he has been unfortunate. 


POKER LAWS. 

1. Formation of Table. A poker table is complete with 
seven players. If eight play the dealer must take no cards, or a 
sixty-card pack must be used. If there are more than .seven can- 
didates for play, two tables must be formed unless the majority 
decide against it. 

2. Cutting. The players who shall form the table, and their 
positions at the beginning of the game may be decided by drawing 
from an outspread pack, "or by throwing round a card to each can- 
didate, face up. If there are eight or "more candidates, the table.s 
shall divide evenly if the number is even, those cutting the highest 
cards playing together. If the number is odd, the smaller table 
shall be formed by those cutting the highest cards. In cutting, 
the ace is low. Any player exposing more than one card must 
cut again. 

S. The table formed, the players draw from the outspread pack 
for positions. The lowest cut has the first choice, and deals the 
first hand. The player cutting the next lowest has the next choice, 
and so on until all are seated. 

4:. Ties. If players cut cards of equal value they must cut 
again ; but the new cut decides nothing but the tie. 

Stakes. Any player may be the banker, and keep the kitty, 
if any. In Draw, Straight, or Stud Poker, each player may pur- 
chase as many counters as he pleases. In Frec^c-out, Table 
Stakes, Whiskey Poker, and Progressive Poker, each player niu.st 
begin with an equal amount, 

0* Betting Limits. Before play begins limits must be 
agreed upon for the amount of the blind* the straddle, the ante in 
jack pots, and for betting or raising. 

7# Shuffling. Before the first deal the pack must be counted 
to see that it contains the proper number of cards. Should the 
first dealer neglect this he forfeits five counters to the pool Be- 
fore each deal the cards must be shuffied. Any player may shuf^ 
fie, the dealer last. 
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8. Cutting to the Dealer. The dealer must present the pack 
to the pone, [the player on his right,] to be cut. The pone may 
either cut, or signify that he does not wish to do so, by tapping the 
pack with his knuckles. Should the pone decline to cut, no other 
player can insist on his doing so, nor do it for him. If he cuts, he 
must leave at least four cards in each packet, and the dealer or 
the pone must re-unite the packets by placing the one not removed 
in cutting upon the other. 

9. If in cutting, or in re«uniting the packets, a card is exposed, 
the pack must be re-shuffled and cut. 

10. If the dealer re-shuffles the pack after it has been properly 
cut, he forfeits five counters to the current pool 

11. Dealing Defore the Draw. After the age, [the 
player on the dealer’s left,] has put up the amount of the blind, the 
dealer distributes the cards face down, one at a time, in rotation, 
until each player has received five cards. 

12. The deal passes to the left, except in jack pots, when it may 
be agreed that the same dealer shall deal until the pot is opened. 

13. jyCis^ealing. A misdeal does not lose the deal ; the 
same dealer must deal again. It is a misdeal : If the dealer fails 
to present the pack to the pone ; or if any card is found faced in 
the pack ; or if the pack is found imperfect ; or if the dealer gives 
six or more cards to more than one player ; or if he deals more or 
fewer hands than there are players ; or if he omits a player in 
dealing ; or if he deals a card incorrectly, and fails to correct the 
error before dealing another. 

11:. Irregidarities in the Hands. Should the dealer, or . 
the wind, turn over any card, the player to whom it is dealt must 
take it; but the same player cannot be compelled to take two ex- 
posed cards. Should such a combination occur there must be a 
new deal. If the player exposes cards himself, he has no remedy, 

li>. Should any player receive more or less than his proper num- 
ber of cards, and discover the error before he looks at any card in 
his hand, or lifts it from the table, he may demand a new deal if 
no bet has been made ; or he may ask the dealer to give him an- 
other card from the pack if he has too few, or to draw a card if he 
has too many. Cards so drawn must not be exposed, but should 
be placed on the top of the pack. If a bet has been made, there 
must be a new deal. Should the player take up his hand, or look 
at any card in it, he has no remedy. 

16. Should a player take up a hand containing more or less 
than five cards, or look at any card in it, such a hand is foul, and 
he must abandon it, forfeiting any interest he may have in that 
pool. If one player has six cards and his neighbour four, neither 
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having lifted or looked at any card, the dealer may be called upon 
to draw a card from the six hand and give it to the four hand. 

17 • Straddling. During the deal, or at any time before he 
looks at any card in his hand, the player to the left of the age may 
straddle the blind by putting up double the amount put up by 
the age. Should he straddle, the player on his left may double 
the amount again, provided he has not seen any of his cards ; and 
so on, until the limit of the straddling is reached. This limit must 
not exceed one-fourth of the betting limit. Should any player in 
his turn refuse to straddle, no other player on his left can straddle. 

18. The Ante. After the cards are dealt, each player in turn, 
beginning with the one to the left of the age, or to the left of the 
last straddler, if any, must either abandon his hand or put into the 
pool twice the amount of the blind, or of the last straddle. When 
It comes to the turn of the age, and the straddlers, if any, they 
must either abandon their hands, or make the amount they have 
in the pool equal to twice the amount of the blind, or of the last 
straddle, if any. 

JRaising the Ante. Each player, when it is his turn 
to come in, may add to the amount of the ante any sum within the 
betting limit. This will compel any player coming in after him to 
equal the total of the ante and the raise, or to abandon his hand ; 
and it will also give such following player the privilege of raising 
again by any further amount within the betting limit. Should any 
player decline to equal the amount put up by any previous player, 
he must abandon his hand, together with all his interest m that 
pool, Any player who has been raised in this manner may raise 
again in his turn ; and not until each player holding cards has anted 
an equal amount will the game proceed. 

20, Winning the Antes. Should any player have put up 
an amount which no other play^er will equal, he takes whatever 
counters are then in the poof, without showing his hand, and the 
deal passes to the next player on the dealer's left. Should only 
one player come in, and the age decline to make good his ante, the 
player who has come in wins the blind, unless jack pots are 
played. Should any player have straddled the blind, or rai.sed the 
ante, there can be no jack pot. 

21. Making Jacks. If no player will come in, it is a 
Natural Jack, and all the hands must be abandoned, each player 
putting up for the ensuing deal the amount agreed upon. If no 
one has straddled the blind, or raised the ante, and only one player 
has come in, the age may do one of four things : He may forfeit 
his blind ; or he may make the ante good ; or he may raise it ; or he 
may demand that the single player who has come in shall take 
down his ante, the age putting up twice the amount agreed upon 
tor jack pots ; once for himself, and once for the player who came 
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to. All the other players must then put up for the ensuing deaL 
This IS an Only- Two-1 n Jack. 

DTa/wing C/<iTd.s» When two or more players have 
come in for an equal amount, the others having" abandoned their 
hands, each of them in turn, beginning with the one on the 
dealer's left, may discard any or all of the cards originally dealt 
him, and draw others in their place. The number discarded and 
drawn, if any, must be distinctly announced by each player, includ- 
ing the dealer; and the fresh cards must be given face down from 
the top of the pack, without any further shuffling or cutting. Each 
player must receive the entire number he asks for before the next 
player is helped.^ No player shall receive from the dealer more or 
fewer than he discards ; so that if he is playing with a short hand, 
such as four cards only, he will still have four cards after the 
draw ; and if his hand was originally foul, It will so remain. 

23* Eocposed Cards* In dealing for the draw, should any 
card be found faced in the pack, or should any card be exposed by 
the dealer in giving out the cards, or be blown over by the wind 
before the player has touched it, such cards must be placed on the 
table with the discards. The player whose card has been ex- 
posed does not receive another in its place until all the other play- 
ers, including the dealer, have been helped. 

24:, Incorrect I>raw8, Should any player ask for an in- 
correct number of cards, he must take them ; unless he discovers 
the error before the next player has been helped. If too many 
have been asked for, he must discard before seeing them. If too 
few, and he lifts any of them, he holds a foul hand. No player is 
allowed to take back into his hand any card that has once been 
discarded. If he has taken up the cards, or has seen any of them, 
and has too many, his hand is foul, and must be abandoned. It 
the dealer gives himself more cards than he needs, he must take 
them ; but if less, he can supply the deficiency, provided he has 
not looked at any of the drawn cards. 

25* Incorrect EeaZing* Should the dealer give any player 
more or fewer cards than he asks for, and the player discover the 
error before taking them up or seeing any of them, the dealer 
must withdraw the surplus card, and place it on the top of the 
pack. Should the dealer give a player fewer cards than he asks 
for, he must supply the deficiency when his attention is called to 
it, without waiting to supply the other players. Should the dealer 
give cards to any player out of his proper turn, he may correct the 
error if none of the cards have been seen ; not otherwise. 

20P The Last COtrd of the pack must not be dealt. When 
only two cards remain, and more than one is asked for, they must 
be mixed with the discards and abandoned hands, and the whole 
shuffled together, and presented to the pone to be cut. Discards 
of those who have yet to draw must not be gathered. 
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27* After the cards have been delivered by the dealer, no 
player has the right to be informed how many cards any player 
drew ; and any person, bystander or player, volunteering the in- 
formation, except the player himself, may be called upon to pay to 
the player against whom he informs an amount equal to that then 
in the pool. Any player who has made good the ante and drawn 
cards may, before making a bet, ask how many cards the dealer 
drew, and the dealer must inform him. 

fdS. JBetting After the Draw. The first player who holds 
cards on the left of the age must make the first bet, whether he 
has straddled or not. If he declines to bet he must abandon his 
hand. The fact that the age is not playing makes no difference, 
as his privilege cannot be transferred to any other player. Bets 
may vary in amount from one counter to the betting limit. If no 
player will bet, the age takes the pool without showing his hand ; 
or, if he has passed out before the draw, the last player on his 
right who holds cards wins the pool, 

^,9. Raising the Rets, Should any player make a bet, 
each player in turn on his left must either bet an equal amount or 
abandon his_ hand. Should any player bet an equal amount, he 
has the privilege of increasing the bet to any further sum within 
the betting limit. The players on his left must then either meet 
the total amount of the original bet and the raise, or abandon their 
hands. Any player meeting the amount already bet has the privi- 
lege of increasing it to any further amount within the limit, and so 
on, until no further raises take place. Any player who.se bet has 
been raised must abandon his hand or meet the rai.se, with the 
privilege of raising again in return. Should one player make a bet 
or raise which no other player will see, he takes the pool without 
showing his hand, and the cards are shuffled and cut for the next 
deal. 

SO Cabling the Bets* As long as one player raises an- 
other's bets, he gives that player the privilege of raising him 
again ; but if a player who has made a bet is not raised, the others 
simply betting an equal amount, the first bettor i.s called, and all 
betting must cease, The players must then show their hands to 
the table, in order to decide which wins the pool. 

SX. Bets must be actually made by placing the counters in the 
pool, and no bet is made until the player's hand has been with- 
drawn from the counters. Any counters once placed in the pool, 
and the owner's hand withdrawn, cannot be taken down again, ex- 
cept by the winner of the pool 

S^* Betting Out of Tut^rn* Should any player bet out of 
his turn, he cannot take down his counters again if he has removed 
his hand from them. Should the player whose proper turn it was 
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raise the bet, the player who bet out of turn must either meet the 
raise or abandon his hand, and all interest in that pool. 

SS* Mouth Rets. Any player stating that he bets a cer- 
tain amount, but failing to put up the actual counters in the pool, 
cannot be called upon to make the amount good after the hands 
are shown, or the pool is won. If the players opposed to him 
choose to accept a mouth bet against the counters they have al- 
ready put up, they have no remedy, as no value is attached to 
what a player says ; his cards and his counters speak for them- 
selves. Any player wishing to raise a mouth bet has the privilege 
of raising by mouth, instead of by counters; but he cannot be 
called upon to make the amount good after the hands are shown, 
or the pool has been won. 

54 . Showing JBCands. When a call is made, all the hands 
must be shown to the table, and the best poker hand wins the 
pool. Any player declining to show his hand, even though he 
admits that it is not good, must pay an amount equal to the ante 
to each of the players at the table ; or, if jack pots are played, he 
must put up for all of them in the next jack pot. When the 
hands are called, there is no penalty for mis-calling a hand ; the 
cards, like the counters, speak for themselves. 

55 - Ranh of the JBCands. The best poker hand is a 
Royal Flush; A K Q J lo of the same suit, which beats a 

Straight Flash ; any sequence of five cards of the same suit. 

Four of a Kind ; such as four lo’s and an odd card. 

Full Hand ; three of a kind and a pair, such as three 8’s and 
a pair of Q's, which beats a 

Flush; five cards of the same suit, but not in sequence. 

Straight ; five cards in sequence, but of various suits. In 
straights, the Ace cannot be used to form such combinations as Q 
K A 2 3 ; but it may be used as the bottom of 5 4 3 2, or the top 
of 10 J Q K. Straights beat 

Three of a Kind ; such as three K's and two odd cards. 

Two Fairs ; such as two 9's and two 7’s, with an odd card. 

A Fair ; such as two Aces and three odd cards. 

If no pair is .shown, the Highest Card wins. 

A short hand, such as four cards, cannot be claimed as either a 
straight or a Hush. 

56 *. Ties. In case of ties, the highest of the odd cards de- 
cides it. Ultimate ties must divide the pool. When combinations 
of equal rank are shown, the one containing the highest cards wins, 
the rank of the cards being, AKQ J 1098765432: so that 
two pairs, K's and 4's, will beat two pairs, Q's and J’s, Three 
and a pair of 2's, will beat three 4’s and a jDair of ace® 
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JACK POT LAWS. 

37. The Antes. There is neither age nor straddle in jack 
pots. Every one at the table must ante an equal amount. Any 
player may decline to ante, by saying : “ I pass this jack ; " and 
the dealer will give him no cards. 

3S. ^ Opening. After the cards are dealt, each player in turn, 
beginning on the dealer's left, may open the pot for any amount he 
pleases within the betting limit, provided he holds a pair of Jacks, or 
some hand better than a pair of Jacks. If he does not hold openers, 
or does not wish to open the pot with them, he must say : “ I p^lss ; 
but must not abandon his hand, under penalty of paying five count- 
ers to the pool. 

3f>. False Openers. Should a player open a jack without 
the hand to justify it, and discover his error before he draws, his 
hand is foul, and he forfeics whatever amount he may have already 
placed in the pool. Those who have come into the pool after the 
false opening, stay in and play for the pot, regardless of the value 
of the hands dealt them. 

dO. Fattening, If no player will open, the cards are re- 
shuffled, cut, and dealt, usually by the same dealer, and each 
player adds one counter to the pool. 

dl. Coming In. If any player opens the pot for a certain 
amount, each player in turn, on his left, can come in by putting up 
a similar amount, regardless of the value of his hand. Any player 
on the right of the opener who passed on the first round may now 
come in. Any player declining to put up the amount for which 
the pot is opened must abandon his hand, and all his interest in 
the pool. 

d2. liaising the Opener. Any player coming into the 
pool has the privilege of raising the origmul opener any amount 
within the betting limit, and he may in turn be raised again, just 
as in the ordinary pools. Should the opener decline to meet such 
a raise, he must show his entire hand before abandoning it, If he 
declines to do so, he must pay the antes for all the other players 
for another jack. It is not enough to show openers before the 
draw, the whole hand must be shown. 

d3. I>rawing Cards. Each player in turn who has come 
in, beginning on the left of the dealer, may discard and draw, to 
improve his hand. The opener is allowed to split his openers, pro- 
vided it is the rule of the game that the opener shall always put his 
discard under the chips in the pool, whether he is going to split or 
not. The opener^s discard must never be gathered In with other 
discards when the pack runs short for the draw. 
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44. False ISands. If a false opener does not discover his 
mistake until after he has drawn cards, his hand is foul, and must 
be abandoned. As a penalty he must put up an ante for each of 
the other players at the table for another Jack. 

4f5. JBetting the Hands, The opener makes the first bet ; 
or, if he has withdrawn, the player next on his left. Should the 
opener decline to bet after the draw, he must show his openers 
before abandoning his hand. He need not show the cards he has 
drawn. If no bet is made, the last player holding cards takes the 
pool without showing his hand. If a bet is made, the game pro- 
ceeds as in the ordinary pools. Should the opener retire during 
the betting, he must show his openers ; if he is in the final call he 
must show his entire hand, whether it is the best or not. If he or 
any other player declines to show his hand when a call is made, 
he must ante for all the other players fo’- another jack. 

40, Shy JBets, If any player is shy in a jack pot, whether 
from failure to put up his ante, to fatten, or to substantiate his 
mouth bets with counters, nothing can be collected from him after 
a call has been made, or the pot has been won. 


STRAIGHT POKER. 

Straight Poker or Bluff is played with a full pack of fifty-two 
cards, and any number of players from one to eight. The arrange- 
ments for counters, seats, and deal are exactly the same as in 
Draw Poker, but the method of anteing and betting up the hands 
is slightly different. There is no draw to improve the hand, and 
no such combination as a straight flush is recognized, four of a 
kind being the highest hand possible. 

I'lie ante and betting limit must be decided before play begins. 
The first dealer is provided with a buck^ which should be a pen- 
knife, or some similar article. Before dealing, he puts up the 
amount of the ante for all the players, and thtn passes the buck 
to the player on his left, who must ante for all the players in the 
next pool. There is no variation of the amount of the ante under 
any circumstances, and the buck is passed round the table in this 
manner irrespective of the deal, which is taken by the player 
winning the pool. The laws for the deal and its irregularities are 
the same as in Draw Poker, except that it does not pass to the 
left. 

The cards dealt, each in turn, beginning with the player to the 
left of the dealer, may either bet or pass. Should all pass, thi? 
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holder of the buck antes, making a double pool, and passes tht; 
buck. The deal then passes to the left. Should any player make 
a bet, each in turn, beginning with the one on his left, must call it, 
raise it, or abandon his hand. Players who have passed the first 
time, must now decide. The rules for seeing, raising, calling, and 
showing hands are precisely the same as at Draw Poker. 

Owing to the absence of the draw, there is no clue to the 
strength of an opponent’s hand, e.xcept his manner, and the 
amount of his bet. The hands shown are much weaker than the 
average of those at Draw Poker, being about equal to hands that a 
player in that game would come in on. Triplets are very strong 
>it Straight Poker, and two pairs will win three out of four pools in 
f\ five-handed game. The great element of success is bluff. 


STUD POKER 

^ The arrangements for the cards, seats, antes, buck, etc., are pre- 
cisely as at Straight Poker ; but in dealing, only the first card is 
dealt face down, the remaining four being turned up by the dealer 
as he gives them out. Each player in turn then looks at his down 
card,, and the betting proceeds as in Straight Poker» each player 
having the privilege of passing once before a bet is made. 

A much more popular method is to stop the deal at two cards, 
each player having received one face down, and another face up. 
The best card showing then make.s the first bet, and each player 
in turn must meet it, rai.se it, or pass out of that pool If no one 
will call, the player making the bet take.s the pool, and the next 
deal. If a bet is made and called, tho.se in the call do not show 
their clown cards, but are each given another card, fare up, and 
the same betting process is gone through, the b(*st hand showing 
face up making the first bet in each round. As long as two or 
more players remain in the pool they are given more cards until 
they have five. Then the final betting is done, and if a call is 
made, the down cards are shown, and the best poker hand wins the 
pool. Straight flushes do not count 

mCB LOW STUD, The modern style of playing either stud 
or Peck Poker (page 204), i.s to divide the pot etiually lictween 
the t)cst and the worst hand shown for the pool in the call, Tim 
is to keep players in. Instead of their throwing up their car<ls 
after one or two draws when they see a very strung hand showing, 
they stay in and draw for the low hand, 
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WHISKEY POKER 

The arrangements for the cards, seats, etc., are the same as in 
Draw Poker. Each player is provided with an equal number of 
white counters, which may have a value attached to them, or 
which may simply represent markers. If the counters represent 
money, each player should have at least twenty ; if they are only 
markers, five is the usual number. 

If the game is played for money, each player puts one counter 
in the pool before the cards are dealt. There is no raising or bet- 
ting of any kind. 

An extra hand, called the widow^ is dealt face down at Whis- 
key Poker. The dealer gives each player and the widow five cards, 
one at a time, beginning on his left, and dealing to the widow 
just before he deals to himself. Each player in turn, beginning 
with the age, then examines his hand, and has the option of ex- 
changing it for the widow ; keeping it for the purpose of drawing 
to it ; or risking his chances of winning the pool with it as it is. 

If he wishes to exchange, he must place his five cards face up- 
’ward on the table, and take up the widow, but without showing it 
to any other player. The hand he abandons then becomes the 
widow. If he prefers to draw to his hand, he says : I pass/^ 
which transfers to the next player the option of taking the widow. 
If he wishes to stand on the merits of the hand dealt to him, with- 
out drawing to it, he 'knocks on the table, which also passes the 
option of taking the widow to the next player on his left. 

If any player takes the widow, the next player on his left can do 
any one of three things : He may discard from his own hand any 
card he pleases, taking one from the widow in its stead ; the card 
which he discards being placed on the table face upward, and be- 
coming part of the widow ; or he may exchange his entire hand 
for the widow ; or he may stand on the hand dealt him, and knock. 
Whether he draws one card, exchanges his entire hand, or knocks, 
the next player on his left has the option of drawing, exchanging, 
or knocking ; and so on, until some player does knock. 

Should no player take the widow until it comes to the dealer's 
turn, he must either take it, or turn it face upward on the table. 
Even if the dealer knocks, he must turn up the widows and allow 
each player an opportunity to draw from it, or to exchange his en- 
tire hand for it. 

When a player knocks, he signifies that no matter what the 
players following him may do, when it comes to his turn again the 
hands must be showm. A player cannot draw and knock at the 
(Same time ; but a player can refuse to draw or exchange after an- 
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other player has knocked, not before. In some localities it is the 
rule to turn the widow face up at once if any player knocks before 
it is taken ; allowing^ all those after the knock an opportunity to 
draw or exchange ; but this is not the usual custom. 

Suppose five play. E deals, and A passes ; B takes the widow ; 
C and D draw from B’s abandoned hand, and E knocks ; without 
drawing, of course. A, who passed the first time, now has an' op- 
portunity to draw or exchange. So have each of the others in 
turn, up to D ; but after D draws or exchanges, the hands must be 
show'n, because the next player, E, has knocked. 

When the hands are shown, there are two ways to settle : If 
the counters have a money value, the best poker hand wins the 
pool, and the deal passes to the left. If the counters have no 
money value, there is no pool ; but the player who has the worst 
hand shown puts one of his counters in the middle of the table. 
This continues until some player has lost all five of his counters, 
and he is then called upon to pay for the whiskey, or whatever re- 
freshments may be at stake upon the game. Hence the name : 
Whiskey Poker. 


PEEK POKER. 

This is a variety of Stud Poker, of which there are two forms, 
seven cards being dealt to each player, or eight. In the first 
and original form of the game, two cards are dealt to each player, 
face down. Then five face up. With eight cards, the last is also 
face down. The players draw, one card at a time, as in stud ; and 
at the end each player must reduce his hand to five cards if he 
wants to show for the pool. 


DEUCES WILD. 

This is an improvement on Joker Poker, or Mistigris. It may 
be played with the full pack of 52 cards, or the deleted pack of 
44 only; but if only 44, the cards taken out must be the threes 
and fours, leaving the deuces in. 

The holder of one or more deuces may call those cards anything 
he likes, even if he has the duplicate of that card in his own hand. 
Two kings and a deuce may be called three kings. The king, 
jack, ten of clubs and two deuces may be called a straight flush, 
king high, or a royal flush, ace high. 

Every pot is a jack, but there are no openers required. When 
the usual betting, drawing and calling is over, the hands are 
shown, and the best combination that can be made out of the cards 
and deuces, if any, wins. Five of a kind is a legitimate hand. 
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Sometimes the joker is added, in which case the four deuces and 
the joker would be the best possible hand. Any legitimate hand 
will win a tie with a hand made up of deuces or the joker, so 
that a pair of kings will beat king and deuce. 

THE WE.D WIDOW. 

This is a variation of deuces wild. The game is practically 
draw poker, except that after each player has received four cards 
one card is dealt to the table face up. Each player then gets his 
fifth card. The three cards of the same denomination as the 
widow, which is face up, are then “running wild,” and any player 
holding one or more of those cards may call it what he pleases, 
just as in deuces wild. The joker is sometimes added, so that 
there are four cards running wild. 

SPIT IN THE OCEAN 

In this variation, which is on the same order as the Wild Widow 
in which four cards are dealt to each player, all face down. The 
next card is turned face up in the center of the table and no more 
cards are dealt until the betting before the draw is finished. Those 
who are left discard and draw to their hands, but still have only 
four cards. 

They then proceed to bet just as they would in draw poker with 
five cards, each player having the privilege^ of considering the 
card in the center of the table as part of his hand, but running 
wild. This is practically the same thing as giving each player 
who stays in the pool a joker for his fifth card. 

THE STRIPPED PACK 

It is sometimes agreed to take out the deuces and treys and play 
with only 44 cards. This is to alter in some degree the established 
probabilities of the game. , 


TEXT-BOOKS ON POKER 

Draw Poker, by John W- Keller, 1887. 

Round Games, by Baxter-Wray, ISW. 

Complete Poker Player, by John Blackbridge, 1875« 

Proctor on Draw Poker, 1883. 

Schenck's Rules for Draw Poker, 1872. 

The Poker Book, by Richard Guemdale, 1888. 

The Gentlemen’s Handbook of Poker, by J. W. Horence, 1892. 

Poker Rules in Rhyme, by Geo. W. Allen, ^ 1895. 

Science of Draw Poker, by David A. Curtis, 1901. 

Poker, Brentano’s Pocket Library Series, by R. F. Foster, 1897 
Practical Poker, with complete laws, by R. F. Foster, 1905. 

Treatise on Poker, by E. P. Philpots, 19M. 

Poker probabilities, hy Alleyne Reynolds, 1991 ■„ , . , tr m xir- * 

The Game of Draw Poker, Mathematically Illustrated, by H. T- Winter- 
blossom, 1875. 
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THE EUCHRE FAMILY. 


This family embraces four of the best known and most popular 
games in the world, each of which has been considered the 
national game in its own country ; Ecarte in France ; Napoleon in 
England ; Spoil Five in Ireland ; and Euchre in America. 

It has always been the custom to trac.e the origin of Euchre to 
a variety of Triomphe, or French Ruff, probably introduced to 
America by the French of Louisiana ; and to claim Ecartd as its 
cousin, and the French survivor of the parent game. In the 
opinion of the author, both the game and its name go to show 
that Euchre is of mixed stock, and probably originated in an at- 
tempt to play the ancient Irish game of Spoil Five with a piquet 
pack. “ Euchre*’ is not a French word, but the meaning of it is 
identical with “ Spoil Five ” ; both names signifying that the object 
of the game is to prevent the maker of the trump from getting 
three tricks. In the one game he is “ spoiled ; ”^in the other he is 
euchred.” In the old game of Triomphe, in Ecarte, and in the 
black suits in Spoil Five, the order of the court cards in plain suits 
is the same, the ace ranking below the Jack, But in Euchre the 
Jack ranks above the ace when the suit is trumps, exactly as it 
does in Spoil Five. In the latter game the five is the best trump ; 
but as there is no five in a piquet pack, that trump was probably 
disregarded, leaving the Jack the best. Taking up, or “ robbing” 
the turn-up trump, is another trait common to both Spoil Five 
and Euchre. 

Spoil Five and Triomphe are mentioned in the earliest works on 
card games. Triomphe can be traced to 1520, when it was popu- 
lar in Spain ; and the origin of Maw, the parent of Spoil Five, is 
lost in the mists of Irish antiquity. It was the fashionable game 
during the reign of James I. 

The old Spanish game of Triomphe, now obsolete, seems to 
have undergone several changes after its introduction to France. 
At first it was played either by two persons, or by two pairs of 
partners. If one side had bad cards, they could offer to abandon 
the hand, and allow the adversaries to count a point without play- 
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ing. If the adversaries refused, they were obliged to win all five 
tricks or lose two points. It was compulsory to win the trick if 
possible, and to trump, overtrump, or undertrump if the player had 
none of the suit led. This peculiarity survives in the games of 
Rams and Loo, which also belong to the euchre faniily. 

After a time we find a variation introduced in which any number 
from two to six could play, each for himself, and the player first 
winning two tricks out of the five marked the point. Later still 
we find the ace ranking above the King, thus becoming the best 
trump. If the ace was turned up, the dealer had the privilege of 
robbing it, or the holder of the ace of trumps could rob the turn- 
up, discarding any card he pleased, just as in Spoil Five. But in 
Triomphe the dealer turned up another card, and if that was of 
the trump suit the holder of the ace could rob that also, and so on 
until he turned a card of a different suit. This did not alter the 
trump, but merely stopped the robbing process. Whether or not 
Triomphe borrowed this feature from Spoil Five or Maw, it is now 
impossible to say. 

Whatever its origin, Euchre has always been the most respecta- 
ble member of the family, and the game of all others that has best 
served the card-playing interest in social life. Spoil Five probably 
comes next in point of respectability ; but ficart^ has often fallen 
into evil hands, and the very name is in some places regarded as 
synonymous for gambling. The same is true of Napoleon, but in 
less degree. Euchre, unlike the other members of the family, is 
not essentially a gambling ganie, but belongs rather to the intel- 
lectual group of card games ; a position which we hope it may long 
maintain. 


EUCHRE. 

CAMX>S. Euchre is played with what is commonly known a^ 
the piquet pack, 32 cards, all below the 7 being deleted. In plain 
suits the cards rank as at Whist; but in the trump suit the Jack 
is the best, and it is called the Bight Bower. The Jack of the 
same colour as the trump suit, red or black, is the second-best 
trump, and it is called the Left Bower ; so . that if clubs were 
trumps the rank of the nine cards in the trump suit would be as 
follows : — 
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The rank of the cards in the other suits would be : — 
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When the Joker ^ or blank card is used, it is always the best 
trump, ranking above the right bower. In cutting, the ace is low, 
the other cards ranking as in plain suits. A player cutting the 
Joker must cut again. 

COTJN TEES or whist markers maybe used for keeping the 
score, but it is much more common to use the small cards from the 
deleted portion of the pack. The game is five points, and the best 
method of scoring is to use the 4 and 3 of any suit. When the 3 
is face up, but covered by the 4 face down, it counts one. When 
the 4 is face up, covered by the 3 face down, it counts two» 
When the 4 is face down, covered by the 3 face up, it counts 
three* When the 3 is face down, covered by the 4 face up, it 
counts four. 



The number of pips exposed on the card which is face up is im- 
material ; the relative position of the two cards will always de- 
termine the score. 

Rubber or game scores must be kept on a whist marker, or on a 
sheet of paper. 

EXjAYEES, Euchre may be played by any number of per- 
sons from two to seven ; but in the seven-handed game the full 
pack of fifty-three cards is used. Whatever the number of play- 
ers, they cut for positions at the table, for partners, and for the 
deal. 
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CUTTING* The cards are usually spread, face down, and 
each candidate for play draws a card. 



When f/wo or Hhvcc pl^-yj the lowest cut has the choice of seats, 
and takes the first deal. When/ot^r play, they cut for partners ; 
the two highest pairing against the. two lowest. The lowest has 
the choice of seats, and deals the first hand. When or 

seven play, they have the choice of seats in their order, the lowest 
first, arid the lowest cut deals. When six play, the three lowest 
are partners against the three highest, the lowest cut having the 
choice of seats, and the first deal. 

TIES. Players cutting cards of equal value cut again ; but the 
new cut decides nothing but the tie. 

TLA TEBP S TOSITIONS. The eldest hand, or age, sits 
on the left of the dealer, and the pone sits on the dealer’s right. 
There are no distinctive names for the other positions. 

When two play, they sit opposite each other. When three 
play, each for himself, the game is known as Cut Throat, and 
the position of the players is immaterial. When/’O'WT* play, the 
partners sit opposite each other. When five or seven play, the 
maker of the trump in each deal selects his partners, and they play 
against the others without any change in their positions at the 
table. When sipc play, three are partners against the other three, 
and the opposing players sit alternately round the table. 

STAKES. If there is any stake upon the game, its amount 
must be settled before' play begins. When rubbers are played, 
it is usual to make the stake so much a rubber point. If the win- 
ners of the game are five points to their adversaries’ nothing, they 
win a treble, and count three rubber points. If the losers have 
scored one or two points only, the winners mark two points for a 
double^ If the losers have reached three or four, the winners 
mark one for a single. The side winning the rubber adds two 
points to its score for so doing ; so that the largest rubber possible 
is one of eight points ; — two triples to nothing, and two added for 
the rubber. The smallest possible is one point; — two singles 
and the rubber, against a triple. If the first two games are won by 
the same partners, the third is not played. 


DEALING. 
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DEALING. Any player has the right to shuffle the cards, 
the dealer last. The pack must be presented to the pone to be 
cut, and he must leave at least four cards in each packet. Begin- 
ning on his left, the dealer distributes the cards either two at a 
time and then three, or three and then two to each player in rota- 
tion, until all have five cards. Whichever number, two or three, 
the dealer begins with, he must continue giving the same number 
to every pla3>’er, including himself, for the first round. After the 
cards are dealt, the next card is turned face up on the remainder 
of the pack, except in five and seven-handed Euchre, in which no 
trump is turned. Each player deals in turn to the left, until the 
conclusion of the game or rubber. 

I't^egulavities in, the Deal. If any card is found faced 
in the pack, the dealer must deal again. Should the dealer ex- 
pose any card but the trump wdiile dealing, the adversaries may 
demand a new deal by the same dealer. Should any adversary of 
the dealer expose a card, the dealer may elect to deal again. A 
player dealing out of turn may be stopped before the trump card 
is turned ; but after that the deal must stand, afterward passing 
to the left in regular order. On the completion of the deal, if any 
player has more or less than five cards, it is a misdeal, and the 
deal passes to the player on the misdealer's left. 

The dealer loses his deal if he neglects to have the pack cut ; if 
he deals a card incorrectly, and fails to remedy the error before 
dealing another; if he counts the cards on the table, or those re- 
maining in the pack ; or if he deals two cards to one player and 
three to another in the same round. 

If the pack is found to be imperfect, the deal in which the error 
is discovered is void ; but all previous scores stand good. 

JHAEING TJEEE TEZTAID. Although a card is turned 
up at the end of the deal, the suit to which it belongs is not neces- 
sarily the trump for that hand. Each player in turn, beginning on 
the dealer's left, whether he be an adversary or a partner of the 
dealer’s, may insist on the turn-up suit remaining the trump ; or 
he may declare that he is indifferent as to which suit is the trump, 
the one turned up or some other. But should one player in his 
proper turn decide in favour of the turn-up, no player after him 
can alter the decision. When it comes to the dealer’s turn, if no 
other player has decided to retain the suit turned up, he must 
either let the trump remain as it is, or insist on its being changed. 

As the individual or side that settles which suit shall be thj 
trump is said to maJce the tTump, it will be necessary to d^^- 
scribe the method of scoring in order to understand the principle i 
that guide the players in deciding on the trump suit. 

SCOMING. Euchre is played for tricks. If the side tha. 
makes the trump takes three or four tricks out of the five possible, 
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it scores one point. If the side wins all five tricks, it scores two 
points for a 'tnarcfi. If the player that makes the trump fails to 
win three tricks, he is euchred^ and his adversaries score two 
points for the euchre. W7ien four play 9 if the player who 
makes the trump declares to play alovie^ that is, without any 
assistance from his partner, who must lay down his cards, the 
maker of the trump scores four points if he succeeds in winning 
all five tricks, and one point if he wins three or four tricks. But 
if he fails to win three tricks, he is euchred, and the adversaries 
score two points. When three play, a lone hand counts three 
if the player wins all five tricks. WJ^u two play, five tricks is 
simply a march, and counts two points. When five or seveti 
play, there are special scores for lone hands. When all five 
tricks are taken by one side, but not by an individual playing a 
lone hand, it is simply a march, and counts two points, no matter 
how many are playing. When two or three are playing, a march 
must of course be a lone hand, as there are no partnerships. As 
we shall see later, there are some varieties of Euchre in which a 
lone hand may play against a lone hand, but this is not permitted 
in the ordinary game. 

No one but the individual player who makes the trump can play 
alone. 

Except in five and seven-handed Euchre, the player or side 
first reaching five points wins the game. If three are playing, and 
two of them reach five points simultaneously by euchreing the 
third, they both win a game. If they are playing for stakes, they 
divide the pool. 

TJlKING TJJP the TJRUMT* After the trump is turned 
up, each player in turn examines his cards, and if he does not care 
whether the trump suit remains unchanged or not, he says : I 
pass.^’ If all pass, the dealer must decide. The dealer has the 
advantage of being allowed to take the trump card into his own 
hand, discarding one of his worthless cards in its place. If he 
thinks he can make three tricks with the turn-up suit for trumps, 
and his partner’s probable assistance, or can win five tricks by 
playing alone, he discards any card he pleases, placing it under 
the remainder of the pack, face down, and without showing or 
naming it. If the dealer decides to play alone, it is usual for him 
to pass his discard across the table to his partner, face down, so 
that there may be no misunderstanding his intention. 

The dealer may take up the trump card at any time during the 
play of the hand ; but it is usual to leave it on the pack until it is 
played to a trick. No one but the dealer can take the trump into 
his hand. 

TURNING I>OWN THE TRUMR. If the dealer fears 
that he and his partner cannot make three tricks with the turn-up 
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suit for trumps, or would prefer to have the suit changed, he can 
pass. If he passes, he takes the trump card from the top of the 
pack, and places it face upward, and partly under the pack, in 
such a manner that it can be distinctly seen. 



Taken Up. 



Turned Down. 


CjHALNGING TJEEE TJRJJMFm It then becomes the turn 
of the other players, each in succession to the left of the dealer, to 
name some other suit for the trump, or to pass a second time. If 
the suit of the same colour as the turn-up is named for the new 
trump, it is usual to say: I hnaUe it nextl^ If a suit of a 
different colour is named, it is called crossing the suit, and 
some players, if a red suit is turned, will say : “ I cross to clubs.'" 

Any player naming a new suit may announce to play alone at 
the same time. The side that makes the new trump must make at 
least three tricks, or it will be euchred, and the adversaries will 
count two points. If a player names the suit that has just been 
turned down, he loses his right to make the trump ; and if he 
corrects himself, and names another suit, he debars not only him- 
self but his partner from making the trump. One player having 
named a new trump suit in his proper turn, his decision is binding 
on all the others ; but should a player name a suit out of his 
proper turn, both he and his partner are debarred from making 
that suit the trump. If no one will name a new trump, the deal is 
void, and passes to the next player on the dealer’s left. 

OItJOEItING UF THE TRTfMF. Instead of passing 
the turn-up trump on the first round, any player who thinks it 
would be to his advantage to have the turn-up remain the trump, 
may order the dealer to take it up. In doing so he says: ^^1 
order it,’’ if he is an adversary ; or : I assist,” if he is the 
dealer's partner. In either case the player making the trump may 
announce a lone hand at the same time. His side must make at 
least three tricks, whether he plays alone or not, or it is a euchre, 
and the adversaries will count two points. In case an adversary 
of the dealer plays alone, he must distinctly announce it when he 
orders up the trump. The usual expression is : I order it 

alone!’ His partner then lays his cards face downward on the 
table and takes no further part in the play of that hand. If he ex- 
poses any card of the abandoned hand, the adversaries can call 
upon him to take up the hand and play it, leaving the exposed card 
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on the table as liable to be called. This of course prevents the 
lone hand. 

If the dealer’s partner wishes to play alone, instead of assisting, 
he says \ I play this cUone^^^ and the dealer lays down his 
cards, leaving the trump on the pack. 

FLAYING ALONE. No player but the one that, takes up, 
orders up, or makes the trump can play a lone hand. If the 
dealer takes up the trump card of his own accord, he can play 
alone. If any player orders up or assists, that player can play alone. 
Any player making a new trump after the first has been turned 
down, can play alone. If one player orders up the trump, neither 
his partner nor his adversary can play alone ; and if the dealer’s 
partner assists, that prevents the dealer from playing a lone hand. 
In many clubs the mistake is made of allowing the dealer to play 
alone on his partner’s assist ; or letting the pone play alone after 
the dealer has been assisted ; or letting the partner of the player 
who makes the new trump play alone. This is not good Euchre, 
because it gives an unfair advantage to one side, as we shall see 
when we come to the suggestions for good play, especially in 
connection with ordering up at what is called the “ bridge ; ” that 
is, when the score is 4 to i, or 4 to o. 

METHOD OF FLAYING. Thp trump settled, the eldest 
hand, or the player next him on the left, if the partner of the eldest 
hand is playing alone, begins by leading any card he pleases, and 
the others must follow suit if they can. Failure to follow suit 
when able is a revoke, if the error is not discovered and corrected 
before the trick in which it occurs is turned and quitted. If the 
player discovers his mistake in time, the card played in error 
must be left on the table, and is liable to be called. When a re- 
voke is discovered and claimed by the adversaries, it is usual to 
abandon the hand, and the adversaries of the revoking player can 
either deduct two points from his score, or add two to their own 
score, for every revoke made during the hand. The penalty can- 
not be divided. If both sides revoke, the deal is void, and the 
same dealer must deal again. 

Any player having none of the suit led may either trump, or 
throw away a card of another suit. The highest card played, if 
of the suit led, wins the trick, trumps winning against all other 
suits, and a higher trump winning a lower. The winner of the trick 
may lead any card he pleases for the next trick, and so on, until 
all five tricks have been played. If the dealer takes the trump into 
his hand, any player naming it is liable to have his highest or low- 
est trump called ; but a player may ask and must be informed 
what the trump suit is. 

Cards Flayed in Error. All cards led out of turn, played 
in error, or two or more played to a trick, or dropped face upward 
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on the table, arc called exposed cards, and must be left face up 
on the table. These must be played when called by the adver- 
saries, unless compliance with the demand would make the player 
reyoke ; but the fact of their being exposed does not prevent their 
being got rid of in the course of play if the opportunity offers. 
Some persons imagine that the adversaries can prevent an exposed 
card from being played ; but such is not the case in Euchre. A 
person playing a lone hand is not liable to any penalty for expos- 
ing his cards, nor for leading out of turn, for he has no partner to 
derive any benefit from the information conveyed. 

Leading Out of Turn, Should any person, not playing 
alone, lead out of turn, the adversaries may call a suit from the 
player in error, or from his partner, when it is next the turn of 
either of them to lead. The demand must be made by the person 
who will be the last player on the trick in which the suit is called. 
If all have played to the lead before discovering the error, it can- 
not be rectified ; but if all have not played. Those who have fol- 
lowed the false lead must take back their cards, which are not 
liable to be called. 

Any player may ask the others to draw cards in any trick, 
provided he does so before the cards are touched for the purpose 
of gathering them. In answer to this demand, each player should 
indicate which card of those on the table he played. No one is 
allowed to see any trick that has been turned and quitted. 

Talcing Tricks. As the tricks are taken they should be 
neatly laid one upon the other in such a manner that any player at 
the table can count them. All tricks belonging to one side should 
be kept together. At the end of each hand the score should be 
claimed and marked. Revokes must be detected and claimed be- 
fore the cards are cut for the following deal. 

CTJTTINGr OTTT. When the play is confined to four 
players, rubbers are usually played, and the table is complete with 
six persons, two looking on, and awaiting their turn. At the end 
of a rubber, if there are more than four players belonging to the 
table, those who have just played cut to decide which shall give 
place to those waiting, the players cutting the highest cards going 
out. If six belong to the table, there will be no further cutting 
out, as those who are out for one rubber re-enter for the next, 
taking the places of those who have played two consecutive rub- 
bers. If five belong to the table, the three who remained in for 
the second rubber must cut to allow the fifth player to re-enter. 
At the end of the third rubber, the two cut that have not yet been 
out ; and at the end of the fourth rubber the one who has played 
every rubber goes out without cutting. Partners and deal are cut 
for at the beginning of each new rubber. 
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GOOD PLAY. 


MPTJSEODS OF CSFATIKG. All the Euchre family of 
games, especially Ecarte and Napoleon, offer numerous opportu- 
nities to the greek. So well is this knowm in Europe that it is con- 
sidered extremely foolish for any person to play Ecarte in mixed 
companies. The small number of cards in the. pack, and the cus- 
tom of dealing two and three at a time, gives the dealer an op- 
portunity to bunch four valuable cards, of which he can give 
himself three, and turn up the fourth. False shuffles, shifted cuts, 
and marked cards are formidable weapons. The telegraph be- 
tween partners, and the variation in tone or words in passing are 
frequently used by card-sharpers. One of the commonest devices 
in America is the use of what are known as “ jack strippers/' 
These are two Jacks, usually both of the same colour, which can be 
withdrawn from any portion of the pack by the fingers of an ex- 
pert, and placed on the top. When the sharp deals, he places 
cards enough on these to supply the other players on the first 
round, so that the strippers will come to him. When only tW’O 
'are playing, he strips them out and leaves them on the top when 
he cuts the cards, so that they shall be dealt to him. Never play 
Euchre or £cart^ wdth a man who cuts the pack with both hands. 

Any person who is tempted to bet on any game in the Euchre 
family should remember the advice of the worldly-wise Parisian to 
his son: “Until you have four eyes in your head, risk not your 
gold at ]£carte." 

SXTGGFSTIOJSrS FOP GOOD PLAY. The chief 
points for the beginner to understand are . When to order up ; 
when to assist ; when to take up ; w'hen to play alone ; and what 
to make the trump if it is turned down. His decision in each 
case will be governed largely by his position at the table, and by 
the score. The following suggestions are for four players, two 
being partners against the other two, and playing W’ithout the 
Joker ; that being the most common form of the game. The gen- 
eral principles underlying these suggestions for the four-handed 
game will be found equally valuable in any form of Euchre. 

OPDFPIJYG UP. Although probabilities are of little prac- 
tical value in Euchre, it may be well to remember that there are 
nine cards in the trump suit ; but as only two-thirds of the pack 
is dealt out, the average number of trumps among four players 
wdll be six. Of these, the dealer always has the advantage of be- 
ing sure of one more than his share, and it is safe to reckon upon 
the dealer to hold at least two trumps. He may also be counted 
for a missing suit, for he will discard any losing card of an odd 
suit when he takes up the trump. 

The Eldest Hand should not order up the trump unless he has 
such cards that he is reasonably certain of three tricks without an^ 
assistance from his partner, and cannot be sure of two tricks if 
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the trump is turned down. When he holds one or two bowers, 
especially if he has cards of the next suit ; th^t is, the suit of the 
same colour as the turn-up, he should always pass ; because if the 
dealer takes it up he will probably be euchred, and if he turns it 
down, the eldest ‘hand will have the first say, and can make it 
next. It is seldom right to order up a bower, because the dealer 
will rarely turn down such a card. 

There are exceptional cases in which the eldest hand may order 
up with little or nothing. One of the most common is when the 
adversaries of the dealer are at the bridge^ that is, when their 
score is 4. and the dealer s side has only i or 2 marked. It is 
obvious that if the dealer or his partner plays alone, he will win 
the game ; but if the trump is ordered up the most he can score is 
2 points for a euchre, and the player who orders up will then have 
a chance to go out on his own deal. For this reason it has come 
to be regarded as imperative for the eldest hand to order up at the 
bridge, unless he holds the right bower, or the left bower guarded, 
or the ace twice guarded, any one of which combinations is cer- 
tain to win a trick against a lone hand if the eldest hand does not 
lead trumps himself. Another case is when the score is 4 to 4, 
and the eldest hand has average trump strength, good side cards, 
but nothing in the next suit. It is better to order it up, and risk 
the game on such a hand than to take the chance of the dealer’s 
turning it down. 

The Rone, who is the partner of the eldest hand, orders up at 
the bridge on exactly opposite principles. The fact that the eldest 
hand did not order up shows that the dealer cannot make a lone 
hand. This should indicate to the pone that his partner has a 
certain trick in trumps, and if the pone holds any good trumps 
himself, he can often guess what his partner’s trumps are. For 
instance : The ace is turned, and the pone holds the left bowet 
guarded. The eldest hand must have the right bower, or four 
trumps to the King. If the eldest hand has passed at the bridge, 
and the pone has strong trumps himself, especially the ace or left 
bower and two small trumps, he should order up the trump ; not 
to save the game, but to be sure of winning it by preventing the 
dealer from turning it down. If the pone does not order up at 
the bridge, the eldest hand may infer that he is weak in trumps. 

When it is not a bridge, the pone should be guided by the same 
principles as those given for the eldest hand, because he may be 
sure that his partner will make it next if it is turned down, unless 
he has a certainty of three tricks by crossing. 

If a player calls his partner’s attention to the fact that they are 
at the bridge, both lose their right to order ixp. 

ASSISTING. The dealer’s partner usually assists on plain- 
suit cards, such as two aces, rather than on trumps. The score 
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and the turn-up trump will often be a guide as to whether or not 
to assist. For instance: If the score is i all, or to 2 to i, and a 
bower is turned, it is rarely right to assist, because it prevents the 
dealer from playing alone. If the partner has good suit cards, 
they may be useful to make a march ; if he has strong trumps, 
especially if sure of three tricks, he should play alone, instead of 
assisting. If the score is 3 in the dealer’s favour, he does not need 
a lone hand to win the game, and with two reasonably certain 
tricks in his own hand the dealer’s partner should assist, as they 
may win the game by a march. 

If the dealer’s side is at the bridge, the score being 4 to i or 4 
to o in their favour, and the eldest hand passes, the dealer’s part- 
ner must be on the alert to prevent the pone from playing a lone 
hand. He should assist unless a bower is turned, or he has it 
himself, or bolds such cards that, combined with the turn-up, he 
is sure of a trick. For instance: The dealer’s partner has the 
King and two other trumps, and the ace is turned. It is impossi- 
ble for the pone to make a lone hand, even if he has both bowers, 
and the ace is bare ; for he cannot catch the King, even if his 
partner leads the trump through it. But if a small trump was 
turned, the pone might easily make a lone hand with both bowers 
and the ace. 

TAKING UPm The average expectation of the dealer is 
something over two trumps, including the turn-up. With more 
than two trumps, or with two strong trumps, and a reasonably 
certain trick in a plain suit, the dealer should take up the trump. 
Three trumps of any size and an ace in plain suits is a strong take- 
up hand. It is better to take up the trump with only one plain 
suit in the hand, and small trumps, than with two strong trumps 
and two weak plain suits. The score will often decide the dealer 
in taking up the trump. For instance : At 4 all, it is useless to 
turn anything down unless you have a certain euchre in the next 
suit, and nothing in the turn-up. Even then, the adversaries are 
almost certain to cross the suit and go out. With the score 3 all, 
the dealer should be very careful about taking up on a "weak hand, 
because a euchre loses the game. If he is weak, but has a chance 
in the next suit, or a bower in the cross suits, he should turn it 
down. It is a common stratagem to turn it down for a euchre 
when the dealer is better in the next suit, and has only 2 to go. 

PLATING ALONE. The dealer has the best chance to 
get a lone hand ; but the eldest hand is more likely to succeed 
with one, on account of the advantage of the lead. It is an in- 
variable rule for any player to go' alone when he has three certain 
tricks, unless he is 3 up, and can win the game with a march. A 
lone hand should be played with both bowers and the ace, no 
matter how worthless the other cards ; or with five trumps to the 
ace without either bower ; or tw’o high trumps and three aces in 
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plain suits ; or three good trumps and two aces. The theory of 
this is that while the march might possibly be made with partner’s 
assistance, if partner has the cards necessary to make a march, the 
adversaries have little or nothing, and there is a very good chance 
to make a lone hand if three tricks of it are certain. Both bowers 
and the ace, with only the seven and eight of a plain suit have 
made many a lone hand. If the lone player is not caught on the 
plain suit at the first trick, the adversaries may discard it to keep 
higher cards in the other suit ; or they may have none of it from 
the first. There is always a chance, and it should be taken. 

The dealer's partner, and the pone, should be very careful in 
playing lone hands, and should never risk them except with three 
certain tricks, no matter what suit is led first. 

With three sure tricks, some players make it a rule to play alone, 
provided the two other cards are both of the same suit. 

MLAKING- TJECE TJEtTTJU^JPm When the trump is turned 
down, the general rule is for the eldest hand to make it next. The 
exceptions are when he has nothing in the next suit, but has at 
least two certain tricks in the cross suit, and a probable trick in a 
plain suit. It is safer to make it next with a weak hand than to 
cross it on moderate strength, for the presumption is that neither 
the dealer nor his partner had a bower in the turn-down suit, and 
the.^efore have none in the next suit. Such being the case, it is 
very likely that one or both may be strong in the cross suits, 
and it is not considered good policy to cross the suit unless so 
strong in it as to be reasonably certain of three tricks. Some 
players invariably make it next, regardless of their hands, unless 
they can play alone in the cross suit. Such a habit exposes them 
to the common artifice of the dealer’s turning it down for a euchre. 
A dealer holding a bower and three cards of the next suit, will 
often turn it down, and trust to the eldest hand making it next, 
which will give the dealer four trumps instead of two. The eldest 
hand should be on his guard against this when the dealer’s side 
has 3 scored. 

The dealer’s partner, on the other hand, should cross the suit 
almost as invariably as the eldest hand should make it next ; for if 
his partner cannot take up the trump, and the eldest hand cannot 
make it next, their hands must be weak, and if it is passed to the 
pone, he will probably turn out to have a lone hand. The best 
chance is to cross the suit, unless the player has three certain tricks 
in his own hand by making it next, such as five trumps to the ^ce, 
or four trumps and a plain-suit ace. With such cards he should 
play alone. 

The pone should never make the trump unless he has three cer- 
tain tricks, and is willing to play a lone hand. If the dealer turns 
it down, and both the eldest hand and the dealer's partner pass a 
second time, there must be a nigger in the woodpile somewhere- 
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LEADING, The general principle of leading is to make 
tricks while you can. It is useless to save up tenaces in plain 
suits, because there are only five tricks to play, two of which are 
certain to fall to the trumps, and it is very improbable that any 
player will lead up to you a small card of a plain suit that will go 
round twice. It is seldom right to lead small cards of a plain suit. 
There is a better chance to make a trick with the King by lead- 
ing it than by keeping it guarded. In the trump suit, tenaces are 
very strong, and should be preserved, especially if the tenace is 
over the turn-up trump. There is a familiar example of the im- 
portance ot tenace when only two play, in which one person holds 
the major tenace in trumps, hearts, and must wnn three tricks, no 
matter which player leads. The cards in one hand are : — 



ftnd those in the other hand are 



If the player with the major tenace has to lead first, all he has to 
do is to force his adversary with the plain suit, spades. Whatever 
the adversary leads, the player with the major tenace simply wins 
it, and forces again. If the player with the four trumps has the 
first lead, it does not matter what card he plays ; the player with 
the major tenace wins it, and forces with the plain suit. As long 
as the major tenace in trumps is not led away from, it must w'in 
three tricks in trumps. 

Leading Trumps, With strong cards in plain suits, the 
eldest hand may often lead trumps to advantage if the dealer's 
partner has assisted, especially if the turn-up trump is small. It 
is seldom right to lead trumps if the dealer has taken up the trump 
of his own accord ; but an exception is usually made when the 
eldest hand holds three trumps, and tw^o aces in plain suits. The 
best chance for a euchre is to exhaust the trumps, so as to make 
the aces good for tricks. If the pone has ordered up the trump, 
the eldest hand should lead trumps to him immediately ; but the 
pone should not lead trumps to his partner if the eldest hand has 
ordered up at the bridge. If a bower is turned, the dealer’s part- 
ner should lead a small trump at the first opportunity. 

In playing against a lone hand the best cards in plain suits 
should always be led, trumps never. In playing alone, it is best 
to lead winning trumps as long as they last, so as to force dis- 
cards, which will often leave intermediate cards in plain suits good 
for tricks. 
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SecoTid Sand, Play the best card you have second hand, 
and cover everything led if you can. With King and another or 
Queen and another, it is usually best to put up the honour second 
hand, on a small card led. 

Trumping, It is seldom right to trump partner's winning 
cards, unless he has ordered up the trump, and you think you can 
lead through the dealer to advantage. In playing against a lone 
hand, it is sometimes good play to trump your partner’s ace with 
an unguarded left bower or ace of trumps, as it may prevent the 
dealer from getting into the lead with a small trump, and may 
save a King or Queen of trumps in your partner’s hand. If you 
don’t trump, the dealer will probably get in and swing the right 
bower, and your trump will be lost. 

If your partner has ordered, made, or taken up the trump, and 
you have only one trump, even a bower, trump with it at the first 
opportunity. Trump everything second hand, unless it takes the 
right bower for a doubtful trick, or breaks into the major tenace 
in trumps. 

Discarding, It is best to throw away singletons, unless 
they are aces. If you have two cards of equal value, but of differ- 
ent colours, one of which must be discarded, it is usual to keep 
the one of the same colour as the turn-up when playing against 
the dealer. Discard suits that the adversaries are trumping. If 
your partner discards a suit in which you have a high card, keep 
that suit, and discard another. If you have both ace and King of 
a plain suit, discard the ace, to show partner that you can win a 
trick in the suit. It is very often important to discard correctly 
when playing against a lone hand, especially if the lone player leads 
trumps for the fourth trick. It is a common practice^ for modern 
players to signal in the discard if they have a certain trick in a 
suit. This is done by discarding two cards in another suit, the 
higher before the lower. For instance : You have two aces, 
spades and diamonds. The dealer plays alone on hearts, and 
trumps your spade ace the first time. If you have two clubs, such 
as King and ten, discard the King first, and then the ten, and 
your partner will know you can stop the diamond suit. This 
should advise him to keep his clubs. 


CUT-THROAT EUCHRE. 

The chief element in the three-handed game is playing to the 
score. The player with the strong hand must always be J^ind to 
the under dog, and partnerships are always formed against the 
man with the high score. Suppose A, JB, and C are playing, and 
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that A has 3 points to his adversaries* nothing on 8 deal. It is 
to the interest of A to euchre. JB/ but it is to the interest of C to 
let JB make his point, because if JB is euchred, A wins the game. 
B having made his point, O deals, and it is then to the interest of 
B to let C make his point. Suppose C makes a march, 3 points, 
which puts him on a level with A. On A^s deal it is C^s game to 
euchre him, but JB must let A make his point ; so that instead of 
being opposed by both JB and as he was a moment ago, A 
finds a friend in B, and the two who were helping each other to 
beat Ay are now cutting each other’s throats. On JB’s deal, A 
does not want to euchre him, for although that would win the 
game for both A and Cy Ay who now has 4 points up, does not 
wish to divide the pool with C vrhile he has such a good chance 
to win it all himself. Suppose B makes his point. A will do all 
he can to euchre Cy but B will oppose the scheme, because his 
only chance for the game is that A will not be able to take up the 
trump on his own deal, and that B will make a march. 


SET-BACK EUCHRE. 

This is simply a reversal of the ordinary method of scoring, the 
players starting with a certain number of points, usually ten, and 
deducting what they make on each deal. The peculiarity which 
gives the game its name is that if a player is euchred he is set 
bach two points, his adversaries counting nothing. The revoke 
penalty is settled in the same way. The game is usually counted 
with chips, each player starting with ten, and placing in the centre 
of the table those that he is entitled to score. 


BLIND EUCHRE. 

Each player is for himself and a widow of two cards is dealt. 
The player who takes the widow practically orders up the trump 
and must play against all the others after discarding two cards. Ijf 
no one will take the widow, the deal is void. 
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PENALTY EUCHRE. 

Five players are each provided with twelve counters. An extra 
hand of five cards is dealt face down, for a widow. Each player in 
turn can exchange the hand dealt him for the widow, or for the 
hand abandoned by anyone who has taken the widow, the cards 
being always face down. The turned trump is not taken up by the 
dealer, but is left on the pack. The eldest hand leads for the first 
trick and every man is for himself, each holding his own tricks. 

At the end of the hand, each player that has not taken u. trick 
receives a counter from each of the others, whether they have taken 
tricks or not. Then all those that have won tricks put back into 
the pool a counter for each trick they have taken. The first player 
to get rid of his twelve counters wins the game. 


AUCTION EUCHRE. 

This form of the game is sometimes erroneously called ^Teticfi 
EttcHT'Cm The French know nothing about Euchre in any form. 
Auction Euchre is exactly the same as the ordinary four or six- 
handed game, except that the trump is not turned up, the players 
bidding in turn for the privilege of naming the trump suit. The 
bidder names the number of tricks he proposes to take. There is 
no second bid, and the plaj’^er who has made the highest bid names 
the trump suit. No matter who is the successful bidder, the eldest 
hand leads for the first trick. The number of points won or lost 
on the deal are the number of points bid, even if the bidder ac- 
complishes more. If a player has bid 3, and he and his partner 
take 4 or 5 tricks, they count 3 only. If they are euchred, failing 
to make the number of tricks bid, the adversaries count the num- 
ber of points bid- Fifteen points is usually the game. 

This is probably the root of the much better games of five and 
seven-handed Euchre, which will be described further on. 
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This form of Euchre is particularly well suited to social gather- 
ings. Its peculiarity consists in the arrangement and progression 
of a large number of players originally divided into sets of four, 
and playing, at separate tables, the ordinary four-handed game. 

A.pp(irajtu8m A sufficient number of tables to accommodate 
the assembled players are arranged in order, and numbered con- 
secutively ; No. I being called the head table, and the lowest of 
the series the hoohy tahle. Each player is provided with a 
blank card, to which the various coloured stars may be attached 
as they accrue in the course of play. These stars are usually of 
three colours ; red, green, and gold. The head table is provided 
with a bell, and each table is supplied with one pack of cards only. 
It is usual to sort out the thirty-two cards used in play, and the 
four small cards for markers, before the arrival of the guests. 

Drawing for Dositions^ Two packs of differently col- 
oured cards are used, and from the two black suits in each a 
sequence of cards is sorted out, equal in length to the number of 
tables in play. For instance: If there are sixteen ladies and six- 
teen gentlemen, or thirty-two players in all, they will fill eight 
tables, and all the clubs and spades from the ace to the eight in- 
clusive should be sorted out. These are then thoroughly shuffled 
and presented, face down, to the players to draw from. The 
ladies take only the red-back cards, and the gentlemen only the 
blue. The number of pips on the card drawn indicates the num- 
ber of the table at which the pla5^er is to sit, and those drawing 
cards of the same suit are partners for the first game. 

Dlaying» All being seated, the deal is cut for at each table, 
and play begins. There is no cutting for partners, that being 
settled in the original drawing. Five points is a game, and after 
that number is reached by either side at the head table, the bell is 
struck. Lone hands are usually barred at the head table, so as to 
give the other tables time to make a certain number of points, and 
so to avoid ties. Upon the tap of the bell all play immediately 
ceases, even if in the middle of a deal. If the players at any but 
the head table have reached five points before the bell rings, they 
play on, coqnting all points made until the bell taps. 

Progressing. The partners winning the game at the head 
table each receive a gold star, and retain their seats for the next 
game. The losing players at the head table go down to the booby 
tabte. All the winning players at the other tables receii^e red 
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stars, and g-o to the table next in order above, those at table No. 2, 
going to No. I. Those losing and remaining at the booby table 
each receive a green star. 

CiictitigxyiQ Partners, At all but the head table the partners 
that progress to the next table divide, the lady who has just lost at 
each table retains her seat, and takes for her partner the gentle- 
man who has just arrived from the table below. At the head 
table the newly arrived pair remain as partners ; but at the booby 
table the players who have just arrived from the head table di- 
vide. All being seated, they cut for the deal, and play is resumed 
until the next bell tap. 

Ties, In case of ties in points at any table when the bell taps, 
those having won the most tricks on the next hand are declared 
the winners. If that is also a tie, the ladies cut to decide it, the 
lowest cut going up. In cutting, the ace is low, and the Jack 
ranks below the Queen. 

JpTizes. Six prizes are usually provided for large companies. 
The lady and gentleman having the largest number of gold stars 
taking the first prizes ; the largest number of red stars winning 
the second prizes ; and the largest number of green stars the 
booby prizes. One player cannot win two prizes. In case of ties 
for the gold stars, the accompanying red stars decide it ; if that is 
also a tie, the player with the fewest number of green stars wins : 
and if that is still a tie, the players must cut for it. 

The hostess decides the hour at which play shall cease, and is 
the referee in all disputes. 


MILITARY EUCHRE. 

The hostess arranges each table as a fort, with a distinguishing 
flag and a number of small duplicate flags. The partners who sit 
East and West progress round the room from table to table, and 
play one game of five points at each, no lone hands allowed. The 
winners of each game get a little flag from the losers as a trophy. 
By the time the E and W pairs have made the circuit of all the 
tables and got home again, the game is ended, the victors being the 
fort that has captured the greatest number of flags. ^ 
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RAILROAD EUCHRE. 

Railroad Euchre is the name given to any form o£ the four- 
handed game in which every expedient is used to make points 
rapidly. 

Cards, A pack of twenty-five cards is used, all below the 9 
being deleted, and the Joker added. The Joker is always the best 
trump. 

delayers. There are four players, two being partners against 
the other two. Partners, deal, and seats are cut for as in the 
ordinary game. 

Dealing » The cards are distributed as in the ordinary game ; 
but it is usual to agree beforehand upon a suit which shall be the 
trump if the Joker is turned up. 

JBlaying Alone, The chief peculiarity in Railroad Euchre is 
in playing alone. Any player announcing to play alone, whether 
the dealer or not, has the privilege of passing- a card, face down, 
to his partner. In exchange for this, but without seeing it, the 
partner gives the best card in his hand to the lone player, passing 
It to him face down. If he has not a trump to give him, he can 
pass him an ace, or even a King. Even if this card is no better 
than the one discarded, the lone player cannot refuse it. If the 
dealer plays alone, he has two discards; the first in exchange for 
his partner's best card, and then another, in exchange for the 
trump card, after seeing what his partner can give him. In this 
second discard he may get rid of the card passed to him by his 
partner. If the dealer’s partner plays alone, the dealer may pass 
him the turn-up trump, or any better card he may have in his 
hand. 

Any person having announced to play alone, either of his adver- 
saries may play^ alone against him ; discarding and taking part- 
ner’s best card in the same manner. Should the lone player -who 
makes the trump be euchred by the lone player opposing him, the 
euchre counts four points. It is considered imperative for a player 
holding the Joker, or the right bower guarded, to play alone 
against the lone hand, taking his partner's best ; for as it is evi- 
dent that the lone hard cannot succeed, there is a better chance to 
euchre it with all the strength in one hand than divided. 

If any pla^j^r, in his proper turn, announces to play alone, and 
asks for his partner's best, the partner cannot refuse ; neither can 
he propose to play alone instead. 

Scoring, With the exception of the four points for euchreing 

lone hand, the scoring is exactly the same as in the ordinary 
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four-handed game ; but there are one or two variations which are 
sometimes agreed upon beforehand in order to make points still 
more rapidly. 

XjCbps* If a player makes more points than are necessary to 
win the game, the additional points are counted on the next game, 
so that there is always an inducement to play lone hands, even 
with 4 points up. 

SldifYts, If one side reaches five points before the other has 
scored, it is a slam, and counts two games^ 

When laps and slams are played, it is sometimes agreed that ii 
a person plays alone without taking his partner's best card, or 
the dealer plays alone without taking up the trump or asking for 
his partner’s best, and such a player succeeds in winning all five 
tricks with a pat hand, it counts jfivo points. If he fails to win all 
five tricks, the adversaries count oifve^ If he is euchred, they 
count tihTee y but they are not permitted to play alone against 
him. 

tJctTribothO, Any person playing a lone hand may announce 
Jambone, and expose his cards face up on the table. The adver- 
saries then have the right to call any card they please, either for 
the lead, or in following suit ; but they cannot make the pla3^er re- 
voke, nor can they consult, or in any way expose their hands. If a 
lead is required, it must be called by the person on the jambone 
player’s left. If a card is called on a trick, it must be called bj” 
the person on the jambone player’s right. If in spite of these diffi- 
culties the jambone player succeeds in winning five tricks, he 
scores eight points. If he wins three or four only, he counts one 
point. If he is euchred he loses two. It is not allowable to play 
alone against a jambone. 

J’aniboree. This is the combination of the five highest trumps 
in one hand, and need only be announced and shown to entitle the 
holder to score siccteen points. If held by the dealer, it may be 
made with the assistance of the turn-up trump ; and any player 
may make it with the assistance of his partner’s best ; but it does 
not count unless the holder of it has made the trump. If a player 
with a pat Jamboree is ordered up, all he can score is a euchre. 

As in other forms of Euchre, no one but the maker of the trump 
can play alone, or announce Jambone or Jamboree. Lone hands 
are very common in Railroad Euchre, and ordering up to prevent 
lone hands is commoner still. 
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SEVEN-HANDED EUCHRE. 

Cards* Seven-handed Euchre is played with a full pack of 
fifty-three cards, including- the Joker. The cards in plain suits 
rank as at Whist ; but the Joker is always the best trump, the 
right and left bowers being the second and third-best respectively. 

Counters* One white and four red counters are necessary. 
The white counter is passed to the left from player to pla3''er in 
turn, to indicate the position of the next deal. The red counters 
are placed in front of the maker of the trump and his partners, 
to distinguish them from their opponents. Markers are not used, 
the score being kept on a sheet of paper. The score is usually 
kept by a person who is not playing, in order that none of those in 
the game may know how the various scores stand. Should an 
outsider not be available for scoring, there are two methods : One 
is for one player to keep the score'for the whole table, who must 
inform any player of the state of the score if asked to do so. The 
other is to have a dish of counters on the table, each player being 
given the number he wins from time to time. These should be 
placed in some covered receptacle, so that they cannot be counted 
by their owner, and no other player will know how many he has. 
As it is very seldom that a successful bid is less than five, and 
never less than four, counters marked as being worth 4, 5, 6 and 7 
each will answer every purpose, and will pay every bid made. 

Cutting* The players draw cards from an outspread pack for 
the choice of seats, those cutting the lowest cards having the first 
choice. The lowest cut of all deals the first hand, passing the 
white cotmter to the player on his left, whose turn it will be to deal 
next. Ties are decided in the usual way. 

Dealing* The cards are dealt from left to right, two being 
given to each player for the first round, then three, and then two 
again, until each player has received seven cards. The four re- 
maining in the pack are then placed in the centre of the table, face 
down, and form the widow* No trump is turned. 

^ The rules governing all irregularities in the deal are the same as 
in ordinary Euchre. 

MaMng the Trump* The cards dealt, each player in turn, 
loginning with the eldest hand, bids a certain number of points, at 
the same time naming the suit which he wishes to make the trump 
There IS no second bid, and the suit named by the highest bidder 
must be the trump for that deal. The successful bidder takes the 
widow, selecting from it what cards he pleases, and discarding 
others m their stead, so as to restore the number of his cards to 
seven. lie then places a red counter in front of him, and chooses 
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his partners, passing a red counter to each of them. These coun- 
ters must be placed in front of the players to distinguish them as 
belonging to the bidder’s side ; but the players make no changes in 
their respective positions at the table. Each player should bid on 
the possibilities of his hand, however small, so as to guide the 
others in their selection of partners. 

Eartners^ If the bidder has proposed to take not more than 
five tricks out of the seven possible, he chooses two partners, and 
these three play against the remaining four. If he has bid to make 
six or seven tricks he chooses three partners, and these four play 
against the remaining three. Partners cannot refuse to play. 

Elaying Alone^ Should a player think he can take all seven 
tricks without any partners, he may bid ten, which would outrank 
a bid of seven ; but such a bid must be made before seeing the 
widow. If a player thinks he can win all sev^en tricks without either 
widow or partners, he may bid twenty, which is the highest bid 
possible. When twenty is bid the cards in the widow must re- 
main untouched. 

Elaying^ The successful bidder has the lead for the first 
trick. The general rules for following suit, etc., are the same as in 
ordinary Euchre. The bidder takes in all the tricks won by him- 
self and his partners, and one of the adversaries should gather for 
that side. If a player on either side vevohes, the adversaries 
score the number bid. and the hand is abandoned. 

Scoring, If the bidder is successful in his undertaking, he 
and his partners, if any, are credited by the scorer with the num- 
ber of points bid, but no more. Should a player bid five, and his 
side take seven, it would count them only five points. If the 
player making the trump fails to reach his bid, he is euchred, and 
the adversaries are credited with the number of points bid. 

Erizes, It is usual to give two prizes for each table in play ; 
one for the highest number of points won during the evening, and 
one for the smallest number ; the latter being usually called the 

booby ” prize. 

Suggestions for Good Elay. It is very risky to bid seven 
without the Joker, the odds being ii to i against finding it in the 
widow. A bid of ten should not be made without both Joker and 
Right Bower, and all the other cards winners and trumps. To bid 
twenty, a player should have a practically invincible hand, with at 
least five winning leads of trumps. 

The first bidders are always at a disadvantage, because they 
know nothing of the contents of the other hands ; but after one or 
two players have made a bid, those following them can judge pretty 
well how the cards lie. For instance : The seven players are A. E 
C E E F G. A deals, and E bids 2 in hearts. C and JD pass. 
E bids 3 in clubs ; and F says 4 in hearts. It is evident that F 
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is bidding^ on offer in hearts, and intends to choose him for a 
partner. G- finds in his hand four good spades and the Joker, but 
neither Bower. He may safely bid 5 or 6. taking E for a partner 
if successful, as E very probably has one or both the black 
Bowers. If he bids 5 only, the dealer, would have an excellent 
t^hance to bid 6 in hearts, and to take J 5 and F for two of his 
partners, and G for the third, trusting to find him with the Joker, 
or at least protection in one or both black suits. 

If the successful bidder has had no previous bids to guide him 
in his choice of partners, he should take those who have the low- 
est scores, if the scores are known ; because it is to his advantage 
to avoid advancing those who are perhaps already ahead. When 
the scores are not known, there is nothing but luck to guide one, 
unless a person has a very good memory, and knows which players 
are probably behind. 

Leading, If the successful bidder wants 6 or 7 tricks, and 
holds the Joker, he should lead it at once. If he has not the 
Joker, he should begin with a low trump, and give his partners a 
chance to play the Joker on the first round. If the leader cannot 
exhaust the trumps with one or two rounds, it will sometimes be 
to his advantage to lead any losing card he may have in the plain 
suits, in order to let his partners win the trick if they can. In 
playing alone, it is absolutely necessary to exhaust the trumps be- 
fore opening a plain suit. 

Partners should avail themselves of the methods common to 
four-handed Euchre to support one another in trumps and plain 
suits. The discard should invariably be from weakness if the 
player is the bidder’s partner ; and from strength, if opposed to 
him. 

EUCHRE FOR FIVE FLJLTERS. This js practically 
the same as the seven-handed game, but the pack is reduced to 
38 cards, all below the Eight in each suit being deleted. The 
Joker is not used. Five cards are dealt to each player, by two 
and three at a time, and the three remaining form the widow. 
The player bidding tJiree tricks takes one partner only. The 
player bidding four or jfive tricks, takes two partners. A player 
who intends to take the widow, but no partners, can bid eight 
and one who intends to take neither widow nor partners can bid 
fifteen. In this form of Euchre the scores are generally known, 
and 100 points is game. 

In some clubs it is the practice for the successful bidder to 
select one of his partners by asking for the holder of a certain 
card. For instance : B has the lead, and has bid five in hearts, 
holding the three best trumps, the club ace, and a losing spade. 
Instead of selecting his partners at random, he asks for the spade 
ace, and the player holding that card must say, Here ; upov 
which the bidder will pass him a counter, marking him as one of 
his partners. 
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CALL-ACE EUCHRE* 

In this variety of euchre, each player is for himself so far as the 
final score goes. The one who takes up the trump or orders it up, 
or who makes it after it is turned down, may call upon the best card 
of any suit but the trump. The player holding the best card of that 
suit must be his partner, but he does not declare himself. When 
the highest card of the suit asked for falls in play, the partner is 
disclosed. 

As the whole pack is not dealt out, it often happens that the ace, 
or even both ace and king, of the suit called for are in the talon. 
Should it turn out that the caller has the highest card of the suit 
himself, he has no partner. 

When six play, 32 cards are used, and only one remains unknown. 
When five play, the sevens are thrown out. When four play, the 
eights are also discarded. 

If the maker of the trump does not want a partner, he may either 
say “alone” or he may ask for a suit of which he holds the ace 
himself. 

If the maker of the trump and his partner get three tricks, they 
score I point each. If they win all the tricks, they score 3 points 
each if there are five or six in the game ; 2 points if there are not 
more than four players. If the partnership is euchred, each of the 
others at the table scores 2 points. 

For a lone hand, winning all five tricks, the player scores a point 
for as many players as there are at the table, including himself. 
Euchres score 2 for every other player but the lone hand. A lone 
hand making three or four tricks only, scores i. 


500, OR BID EUCHRE. 

In this variety of euchre, the joker is always used. When there 
is a trump suit, it is the best trump; but when there are no trumps, 
it is a suit by itself, but still a trump. The player holding it can- 
not trump with it as long as he can follow suit; but when he has 
none of the suit led, he can trump with the joker if he likes. When 
the joker is led in a no-trump hand, the leader must name the suit 
that he wishes played to it. 

Five hundred is supposed to be a game for three players, but 
sometimes two play against two as partners. 

The dealer gives ten cards to each player, three and then two at 
a time as in the ordinary game of euchre ; but after dealing the first 
three cards to each he lays off three cards face down for a widow. 
This widow is taken in hand by the successful bidder, who discards 
three cards in its place. 
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The players bid for the privilege of naming the trump suit, or of 
playing without any trump but the joker. The number of tricks 
bid must not be less than six, and the suit must be named at the 
same time. The player having the most valuable game, regard- 
less of the number of tricks or the suit, is the successful bidder, 
because a bid of seven in hearts, for instance, is worth more in 
points than a bid of eight in clubs, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing table. If values tie, the greater number of tricks counts. 


If trumps are : 

6 tricks. 

7 tricks. 

S tricks. 

9 tricks. 

ro tricks. 

Spades 

40 

80 

120 

160 

200 

Clubs 

60 

120 

180 

240 

300 

Diamonds 

80 

160 

240 

320 

4 oo 

Hearts 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

No-trumps 

120 

240 

360 

480 

600 


The successful bidder always leads for the first trick, after he 
has taken the widow and discarded, and after the hand is played, he 
has the first count. If he has made as many as he bid, he scores 
it; but he cannot score more than he bid unless he succeeds in 
winning every trick. In that case he scores 250 if his bid was less 
than 250 ; but if his bid was more than 250, he gets nothing extra 
for winning every trick. 

Any player but the bidder winning a trick scores ten points for 
it, so it is necessary for each player to keep separate the tricks he 
individually wins. 

If the bidder fails, he loses, or is set back, as many points as he 
bid, and he scores nothing for the tricks he takes, but he may play 
the hand out to prevent the others from scoring, as his adversaries 
still get ten points for each trick they win. 

Five hundred points is game, and as the bidder has the first count 
he may go out first, even if an adversary has won tricks enough to 
reach 500 also. 


EUCHRE LAWS. 

1 , SCOBING. A game consists of five points. If the 
players making the trump win all five tricks, they count two 
points towards game ; if they win three or four tricks, they count 
one point ; if they fail to win three tricks, their adversaries count 
two points. 

^ If the player making the truipp ,plg,ys alone^ and makes 
tricks, he counts as many points as there are players in the 
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game: Two, if two play; three if three play; four if four play, 
etc. If he wins three or four tricks only, he counts one ; if he 
fails to win three tricks, his adversaries count two. 

S. The JB/ahhem is the best of three games. If the first two 
are won by the same players, the third game is not played. The 
winners gain a triple^ or three points, if their adversaries have 
not scored ; a do'ohlef or two points, if their adversaries are less 
than three scored ; a single^ or one point, if their adversaries 
have scored three or four. The winners of the rubber add two 
points to the value of their games, and deduct the points made by 
the losers, if any ; the remainder being the value of the rubber. 

A. FOJBMIJSTG TBCE TAELE. A Euchre table is com- 
plete with six players. If more than four assemble, they cut for 
the preference, the four lowest playing the first rubber. Partners 
and deal are then cut for, the two lowest pairing against the two 
highest. The lowest deals, and has the choice of seats and cards. 

5m TieSm Players cutting cards of equal value cut again, 'but 
the new cut decides nothing but the tie. 

Sm Ctitting Out. At the end of a rubber the players cut to 
decide which shall give way to those awaiting their turn to play. 
After the second rubber, those who have played the greatest num- 
ber of consecutive games give way ; ties being decided by cutting. 

7» Cutting. In cutting, the ace is low, the other cards rank- 
ing, KQJ 10987 , the King being the highest. A player expos- 
ing more than one card, or cutting the Joker, must cut again. 

8. SJETUFELIBG. Every player has a right to shuffle the 
cards, the dealer last. 

9m JOEALIBCm The dealer must present the pack to the 
pone to be cut. At least four cards must be left in each packet. 
If a card is exposed in cutting, the pack must be re-shuffled, and 
cut again. If the dealer re-shuffles the pack after it has been 
properly cut, he loses his deal. 

10. Beginning on his left, the dealer must give to each player 
in rotation tivo cards on the first round, and three on the second ; 
or three to each on the first round, and two on the second. Five 
cards having been given to each player in this manner, the next 
card is turned up for the trump. The deal passes to the left. 

11. There must be a new deal by the same dealer if any 
card but the trump is found faced in the pack, or if the pack is 
proved incorrect or imperfect ; but any previous scores made with 
the imperfect pack stand good, 

12. The adversaries may demand a new deal if any card but 
the trump is exposed during the deal, provided they have not 
touched a card. If an adversary exposes a card, the dealer may 
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elect to deal again. If a new deal is not demanded^ cards exposed 
in dealing cannot be called. 

13. The adversaries may stop a player dealing out of turn, or 
with the wrong pack, provided they do so before the trump card 
is turned, after which the deal stands good. 

14:. MISJDEALING, A misdeal loses the deal. It is a 
misdeal : If the cards have not been properly cut ; if the dealer 
gives two cards to one player and three to another in the same 
round ; if he gives too many or too few cards to any player ; if he 
counts the cards on the table, or those remaining in the pack ; or 
if he deals a card incorrectly, and fails to correct the error before 
dealing another. If the dealer is interrupted in any manner by an 
adversary, he does not lose his deal. 

15. THE TEUME CAMH. After the trump card is 
turned, each player in turn, beginning with the eldest hand, has 
the privilege of passing, assisting, or ordering up the trump. 
Should a player pass, and afterward correct himself by ordering 
up or assisting, both he and his partner may be prevented by the 
adversaries from exercising their privilege. If a player calls his 
partner's attention to the fact that they are at the bridge, both 
lose their right to order up the trump. 

16. The dealer may leave the trump card on the pack until it 
is got rid of in the course of play. If the trump card has been 
taken up or played, any player may ask, and must be informed by 
the dealer, what the trump suit is ; but any player naming the 
trump card may be called upon by an adversary to play his highest 
or lowest trump. 

17 • If the dealer takes up, or is ordered up, he must discard 
a card from his own hand, placing it under the remainder of the 
pack. Having quitted such discard, it cannot be taken back. If 
the dealer has not discarded until he has played to the first trick, 
he and his partner cannot score any points for that hand. 

18* If the eldest hand leads before the dealer has quitted his 
discard, the dealer may amend his discard, but the eldest hand 
cannot take back the card led. 

19* If the dealer takes up the trump to play alone, he must 
pass his discard across the table to his partner. If he fails to do 
so, the adversaries may insist that his partner play with him, pre- 
venting the lone hand. 

20* MAKIJSrO THE TEUME. If the dealer does not 
take up the trump, he must place it under the remainder of the 
pack, face upward, so that it can be distinctly seen. Each player in 
turn, beginning on the dealer’s left, then has the privilege of nam- 
iE|g a new trump suit 
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21. If any player names the suit already turned down, he 
loses his right to name a suit ; and if he corrects himself, and 
names another, neither he nor his partner is allowed to make that 
suit the trump. If a player names a new trump suit out of his 
proper turn, both he and his partner are forbidden to make that 
suit the trump. 

22^ If no one will name a new trump, the deal is void, and 
passes to the next player on the dealer’s left. 

23. IliMEGULAItITIES IH THE HAHES. If 
any player is found not to have his correct number of cards, it is a 
misdeal ; but if he has played to the first trick the deal stands 
good, and he cannot score anything that hand. 

2^. EXEOSEE CARES. The following are exposed 
cards, and must be left face up on the table, and are liable to be 
called by the adversaries ; 

I. Every card faced upon the table otherwise than in 

the regular course of play. 

II. Two or more cards played to a trick. The adver* 

saries may elect which shall be played. 

III. Any card named by the player holding it. 

25. If an adversary of a person playing alone exposes a card, 
the lone player may abandon the hand, and score the points. 
Should the partner of the lone player expose a card, the adver- 
saries may prevent the lone hand by compelling the player in error 
to play with his partner, leaving the exposed card on the table. 

26. CALLING EXEOSEE CARES. The adversary 
on the right of an exposed card must call it before he plays himself.. 
If it wilfbe the turn of the player holding the exposed card to lead 
for the next trick, the card, if wanted, must be called before the cur- 
rent trick is turned and quitted. Should a player having an ex- 
posed card and the lead, play from his hand before the previous 
trick is turned and quitted, the card so led may also be claimed as 
exposed. 

27. LEAEING ANE ELATING OUT OF TURN. 

If a player leads when it was his partner’s turn, a suit may be called 
from his partner. The demand must be made by the last player 
to the trick in which the suit is called. If it was the turn of neither 
to lead, the card played in error is exposed. If all have played to 
the false lead, the error cannot be rectified. If all have not fol- 
lowed, the cards erroneously played must be taken back, but are 
not liable to be called. 

28. If an adversary of a lone player leads out of t arn, the lone 
player may abandon the hand, and score the points. 

29. If the third hand plays before the second, the fourth hand 
may play before his partner, either of his own volition, or at tho 
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direction of the second hand, who may say : Play, partner.” If 
the fourth hand plays before the second, the third hand may call 
upon the second hand to play his highest or lowest of the suit led, 
or to trump or not to trump the trick. 

SO. REVOKING. A revoke is a renounce in error, not 
corrected in time ; or non-compliance with a performable penalty. 
If a revoke is claimed and proved, the hand in which it occurs is 
immediately abandoned. The adversaries of the revoking player 
then have the option of adding two points to their own score, or 
deducting two points from his score. If both sides revoke, the 
deal is void. If one person is playing alone, the penalty for a re- 
voke is as many points as would have been scored if the lone hand 
had succeeded. 

31. A revoke may be corrected by the pla^^er making it before 
the trick in which it occurs has been turned and quitted, unless the 
revoking player or his partner, whether in his right turn or other-^ 
wise, has led or played to the following trick. 

32. If a player corrects his mistake in time to save a revoke, 
the card played in error is exposed ; but any cards subsequently 
played by others may be taken back without penalty. 

33. ELATING ALONE. No one but the individual 
maker of the trump can play alone. 

34:. The dealer must announce his intention to play alone by 
passing his discard over to his partner. Any other player intend- 
ing to play alone must use the expression “ alone ” in connection 
with his ordering up or making the trump ; as, I order it, alone ; ” 
or I make it hearts, alone.” 

35. The partner of a player who has announced to play alone 
must lay his cards on the table, face down. Should he expose any 
of his cards, the adversaries may prevent the lone hand, and com- 
pel him to play with his partner, the exposed card being left on the 
table and liable to be called. 

36. The lone player is not liable to any penalty for exposed 
cards, nor for a lead out of turn. 

37. Should either adversary lead or play out of turn, the lone 
player may abandon the hand, and score the points. 

38. MISCELLANEOUS. No player is allowed to see 
any trick that has once been turned and quitted, under penalty of 
having a suit called from him or his partner. 

39. Any player may ask the others to indicate the cards played 
by them to the current trick. 

40. A player calling attention in any manner to the trick or to 
the score, may be called upon to play his higjhest or lowest of the 
suit led ; or to trump or not to trump the trick during the play of 
which the remark was made. 
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ECARTE. 

ficart4 is nsually described as a very simple game, but unfor- 
tunately the rules governing it are very complicated, and as no 
authoritative code of law exists, disputes about trifling irregulari- 
ties are very common. In the following directions the author has 
selected what appears to be the best French usage. The code of 
laws adopted by some of the English clubs is unfortunately very 
defective, and in many respects quite out of touch with the true 
spirit of the French game. The English are very fond of penal- 
ties ; the French try to establish the status quo. 

CJlJR^JDS* Ecarte is played with a pack of thirty-two cards, 
which rank, KOJA10987. When two packs are used, the ad- 
versary shuffles one while the other is dealt. 

JkCJLJElI^JEItS^ In France, the game is always marked with 
the ordinary round chips or counters, never with a marker. As 
five points is the game, four of these counters are necessary for 
each player. 

JPLJLJTEJRSo £cart6 is played by two persons, who sit oppo- 
site each other. One is known as the dealer, and the other as the 
pone, the adversary, the elder hard, the non-dealer, the leader, or 
the player. 

TME GJLLLEEY, In clubs that make a feature of £cart6, 
and in which there is a great deal of betting on the outside by the 
spectators, it is not usual to alfew more than one game between 
the same players, the loser giving place to one of those who have 
been backing him, and who is called a rentTant. This is knowrx 
as playing the cuUlevi. Any person in the gallery is allowed to 
draw attention to errors in the score, and may advise the player he 
is backing, or even play out the game for him, if he resigns. The 
player need not take the advice given him, which must be offered 
without discussion, and by pointing only, not naming the suit or 
cards. If a player will not allow the gallery to back him, taking 
all bets himself, no one may overlook his hand nor advise him 
without his permission, and he need not retire if he loses the 
game. 

CTJTTIJYG. The player cutting the highest 6cart6 card deals 
the first hand, and has the choice of seats and cards. If a person 
exposes more than one card in cutting, the lowest is taken to be 
his cut. If he does not cut, or will not show his cut, he loses the 
first deal. 

STAKES* £cart6 is played for so much a game. If the 
gallery is betting, all money offered must be placed on the table, 
and it the bets are not taken by the players, they may be covered 
by the opposing gallery. 
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DEALING* It is usual for the dealer to invite his adversary 
to shuffle the cards, but if two packs are used this is not neces- 
sary. The dealer must shuffle the pack and present it to his ad- 
versary to be cut. At least two cards must be left in each packet, 
and the upper part of the pack must be placed nearer the dealer. 
Five cards are given to each player, and the eleventh is turned up 
for the trump. The cards are distributed two and three at a time, 
or three and then two, and in whichever manner the dealer begins 
he must continue during the game. If he intends to change his 
manner of dealing in the following game, he must so advise his 
adversary when presenting the cards to be cut. 

MISDEALING* A player dealing out of turn, or with the 
wrong cards, may be stopped before the trump is turned. But if 
the trump has been turned, and neither player has discarded or 
played to the first trick, the pack must be set aside, with the cards 
as dealt, and the trump turned, to be used for the ensuing deal. 
The other pack is then taken up and dealt by the player whose 
proper turn it was to deal. If a discard has been made, or a trick 
played to, the deal stands good, and the packs, if changed, must so 
remain. 

There must be a new deal if any card but the eleventh is found 
faced in the pack. If the dealer exposes any of his own cards, the 
deal stands good. If he exposes any of his adversary’s cards, the 
non-dealer may claim a fresh deal, provided he has not seen any 
of his cards. 

It is a misdeal if the dealer gives too many or too few cards to his 
adversary or to himself. If the hands have not been seen, and the 
pone discovers that he has received more than five cards, he has 
the choice to discard the superfluous cards at hazard, or to claim a 
misdeal, which loses the deal. If the pone has received less than 
the proper number, he may supply the deficiency from the remainder 
of the pack, without changing the trump card, or he may claim a 
misdeal. If the dealer has given himself too many or too few' 
cards, the pone may claim a misdeal, or he may draw the super- 
fluous cards from the dealer’s hand, face downward, or allow him 
to supply the deficiency from the remainder of the pack, without 
changing the trump. 

If the cards have been seen, the pone, having an incorrect num- 
ber, may supply or discard to correct the error, or he may claim a 
misdeal. If he discards, he must show the cards to the dealer. 
If the dealer has an incorrect number, the pone may draw from 
his hand, face downward, looking at the cards he has drawn, (as 
the dealer has seen them,) or allow him to supply the deficiency, 
or claim a misdeal. 

When any irregularity is remedied in this manner, the trump 
card remains unchanged. 

If the dealer turns up more than one card for the trump, his 
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adversa^has a right to select which card shall be the trump, or he 
may claim a new deal by the same dealer, provided he has not 
seen his hand. If he has seen his hand, he must either claim a 
misdeal, or the eleventh card must be the trump, the other exposed 
vard being set aside. 

If the pack is found to be imperfect, all scores previously made 
with it stand good. 

TTinNING THE KIJSTG. If the King is turned up, the 
dealer marks one point foi it immediately. If a wrong number of 
cards has been dealt, and a King is turned, it cannot be scored, 
because it was not the eleventh card. 

FEOFOSING J.NI) EEFUSINO. The cards dealt, 
the pone examines his hand, and if he thinks it strong enough to 
win three or more tricks, he stands ; that is, plays without propos- 
ing, and says to the dealer : If he thinks he can im- 

prove his chances by drawing cards, allowing the dealer the sam^ 
privilege of course, he says: I propose or simply: 

Cards,^^ In reply the dealer may either accept the proposal 
by asking: Mow many or he may refuse, by saying; 

FlayJ^ If he gives cards, he may also take cards himself, after 
having helped his adversary. If he refuses, he must win at least 
three tricks or lose two points ; and if the pone plays without pro- 
posing, he must make three tricks, or lose two points. The hands 
on which a player should stand, and those on which the dealer 
should refuse are known as jeuoe de r^gle^ and will be found in 
the suggestions for good play. 

A proposal, acceptance, or refusal once made cannot be changed 
or taken back, and the number of cards asked for cannot be cor- 
rected. 

JDISCAJRMIJS’O* If the pone proposes, and the dealer asks ; 
“ How many ? ” the elder hand discards any number of cards from 
one to five, placing them on his right. These discards, once 
quitted, must not again be looked at. A player looking at his own 
or his adversary’s discards can be called upon to play with his 
cards exposed face upward on the table, but not liable to be called. 
The number of cards discarded must be distinctly announced, and 
the trump is then laid aside, and the cards given from the top of 
the pack, without further shuffling. It is considered imperative 
that the player who has proposed should take at least one card, even 
if he proposed with five trumps in his hand. The pone helped, 
the dealer then announces how many cards he takes, placing his 
discards on his left. The dealer, if asked, must inform his adver- 
sary how many cards he took, provided the question is put before 
he plays a card. 

After receiving his cards, the pone may either stand or pro^stt 
again, and the dealer may either give or refuse ; but such s^r,/i-e- 
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quent stands or refusals do not carry with them any penalty for 
failure to make three tricks. Should these repeated discards ex^ 
haust the pack, so that there are not enough cards left to supply the 
number asked for, the players must take back a sufficient number 
from their discards. If the dealer has accepted a proposal, and finds 
there are no cards left for himself, that is his own fault ; he should 
have counted the pack before accepting. The trump card cannot 
be taken into the hand under any circumstances. 

MISnJEALIN^a AFTJEM mSCAItniJS G. If the 
dealer gives the pone more or less cards than he asks for, he loses 
the point and the right to mark the King, unless it was turned up. 

If the dealer gives himself more cards than he wants, he loses 
the point and the right to mark the King, unless he turned it up. 
If he gives himself less cards than he wants, he may make the de- 
ficiency good without penalty; but if he does not discover the 
error until he has played a card, all tricks for which he has no 
card to play must be considered as won by his adversary. 

If the pone asks for more cards than he wants, the dealer can 
play the hand or not, as he pleases. If he plays, he may draw the 
superfluous card or cards given to the pone, and look at them if 
the pone has seen them. If the dealer decides not to play, he 
marks the point. In either case the pone cannot mark the King* 
even if he holds it. 

If the pone asks for less cards than he wants, he must play the 
hand as it is, and can mark the King if he holds it ; but all tricks 
for which he has no card to play must be considered as won by his 
adversary. • 

If a player plays without discarding’, or discards for the pur- 
pose of exchanging, without advising his adversary of the fact that 
he has too many or too few cards, he loses two points, and the 
right of marking the King, even if turned up. 

If either player, after discarding and drawing, plays with more 
than five cards, he loses the point and the privilege of marking the 
King. 

Should the dealer forget himself in dealing for the discard, and 
turn up another trump, he cannot refuse his adversary another 
discard, if he demands it, and the exposed card must be put aside 
with the discards. 

_ If any cards are found faced in the pack when dealing for the 
discard, the deal stands good if they will fall to the dealer. But 
if the exposed card will go to the pone, he has the option of tak- 
ing it. or claiming a fresh deal by the same dealer. 

During all the discards the trump card remains the same. 

MAFJKIK G TJBCJE KT^G, The discards settled, the first 
and most important thing before play begins is to mark the King. 
If the King is turned up, the dealer marks one point for it im- 
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mediately. If the pone holds it, he must announce and mark it 
before he plays a card. If he leads the King for the first trick, he 
must still announce it by saying distinctly : “ I mark the King ; 
and unless this announcement is made before the King touches 
the table, it cannot be marked. So important is this rule that in 
some European Casinos it is found printed on the card tables. 
Having properly announced the King, it may be actually marked 
with the counters at any time before the trump is turned for the 
following game. 

If the dealer holds the King he must announce it before his 
adversary leads for the first trick. It is in order that there may 
be no surprises in this respect that the elder hand is required to 
say distinctly: “I play,” before he leads a card. The dealer 
must then reply : I mark the King,” if he has it ; if not, he 
should say : “ Play.” A player is not compelled to announce or 
mark the King if he does not choose to do so. 

If a player announces and marks the King when he does not 
hold it, his adversary can take down the point erroneously marked, 
and mark one himself, for penalty. This does not prevent him 
from marking an additional point for the King if he holds it him- 
self. For instance : The pone announces King, and marks it, at 
the same time leading a card. Not having notified the dealer that 
he was about to play, the dealer cannot be deprived of his right to 
mark the King himself, if he holds it. The dealer marks the 
King, marks another point for penalty, and takes down the pone’s 
point, erroneonsly marked. If the player announcing the King 
without holding it, discovers his error before a card is played, he 
simply amends' the score and apologizes, and there is no penalty. 
If any cards have been played after an erroneous announcement 
of the King, such cards can be taken back by the adversary of the 
player in error, and the hand played over again. 

METHOD OF FLA.YING. The elder hand begins by 
leading any card he pleases, at the same time announcing the suit ; 
“ hearts ; ” spades ; ” or whatever it may be. This announcement 
must be continued at every trick. If a player announces one suit 
and leads another, his adversary may demand that he take back 
the card played, and lead the suit announced. If he has none of 
the announced suit, the adversary may call a suit. If the adver- 
sary is satisfied with the card led, but improperly announced, he 
may demand that it remain as played. 

HENOTTNCXNG. When a card is led the adversary must 
not only follow suit, but must win the trick if he can. If he can 
neither follow suit nor trump, he may discard any card he pleases. 
Should a player not follow suit, or should he decline to win the 
trick, when able to do so, it is a renounce, and if he makes the odd 
trick he counts nothing ; if he makes all five tricks, he counts one 
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point only, instead of two. Should he trump the trick when he can 
follow suit, he is subject to the same penalty. There is no such 
thing as a revoJce in Ecarte. When it is discovered that a player 
has not followed suit when able, or has lost a trick that he could 
have won, the cards are taken back, and the hand played over 
again, with the foregoing penalty for the renounce. 

The highest card played, if of the suit led, wins the trick, and 
trumps win all other suits. 

Leading Out of Turn. Should a player lead out of turn, he 
may take back the card without penalty. If the adversary has 
played to the erroneous lead, the trick stands good. 

Gathering Trichs, The tricks must be turned down as 
taken in, and any player looking at a trick once turned and quitted 
may be called upon to play with the remainder of his hand ex- 
posed, but not lUble to be called. 

Abandoned Sands. If, after taking one or more tricks, a 
player throws his cards upon the table, he loses the point ; if he 
has not taken a trick, he loses two points. But if the cards are 
thrown down claiming the point or the game, and the claim is 
good, there is no penalty. If the cards are abandoned with the 
admission that the adversary wins the point or the game, and the 
adversary cannot win more than is admitted, there is no penalty. 

SCOMIN'G. A game consists of five points, which are made 
"by tricks, by penalties, and by marking the King. A player win- 
ding three tricks out of the five possible, counts one point toward 
.game ; winning all five tricks, which is called the vole, counts 
two points. The player holding or turning up the King of trumps 
,may mark one point for it, but he is not compelled to do so. 

If the pone plays without proposing, and makes three or four 
"tricks, he counts one point ; if he makes the vole he counts two 
•points ; but if he fails to make three tricks the dealer counts two. 

If the dealer refuses the first proposal, he must make three tricks 
•to count one point : if he makes the vole he counts two points ; but 
if he fails to win three tricks the player who was refused counts 
two points. 

If the dealer accepts the first proposal, and gives cards, subse- 
• quent proposals and refusals do not affect the score ; the winner of 
the odd trick scoring one point, and the winner of the vole two 
points. 

In no case can a player make more than two points in one hand 
by tricks. If the dealer refuses the first proposal, and the pone 
‘makes the vole, it counts two points only. If the pone should play 
•without proposing, and the dealer should mark the King and win 
rthe vole, it would count him only three points altogether. 

The player first reaching five points wins the game. If a 
:player has four scored, and turns the King, that wins the game. 
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provided the King was the eleventh card. Rubbers are seldom 
played. 

CSCE A TI^ 6r. The methods of cheating at ficart^ would fill 
a volume. There are many tricks which, while not exactly fraudu- 
lent, are certainly questionable. For instance: A player asks the 
gallery whether or not he should stand, and finally concludes to 
propose, fully intending all the time to draw five cards. Another 
will handle his counters as if about to mark the King ; will then af- 
fect to hesitate, and finally re-adjust them, and ask for cards, 
probably taking four or five, having absolutely nothing in his hand. 
The pone will ask the dealer how many points he has marked, 
knowing perfectly well that the number is three. On being so in- 
formed, he concludes to ask for cards, as if he w’ere not quite 
strong enough to risk the game by standing; when as a matter of 
fact he wants five cards, and is afraid of the vole being made 
against him. 

There are many simple little tricks practiced by the would-be 
sharper, such as w^atching how many cards a player habitually cuts, 
and then getting the four Kings close together in such a position in 
the pack that one of them is almost certain to be turned. Tele- 
graphic signals between persons on opposite sides of the gallery 
who are nevertheless in partnership, are often translated into ad- 
vice to the player, to his great benefit. Besides these, all the ma- 
chinery of marked cards, reflectors, shifted cuts, w^edges, strippers, 
and false shuffles are at the command of the philosopher, who can 
always handle a small pack of cards with greater freedom, and to 
whom the fashion of dealing in twos and threes is always welcome 
The honest card-player has not one chance in a thousand against 
the professional at £cart6. 

SUGGESTIOJSrS FOE GOOD FLAY. The French 
claim that any person may become an expert at a game like Pi- 
quet, simply by dint of long practice ; but that the master of Ecart6 
must be a born card-player, as no game requires in such degree 
the exercise of individual intelligence and finesse. While this may 
be true, there are many points about the game which may be 
learned by the novice, and which will greatly improve his play. 

There are two things which the beginner should master before 
sitting down to the table for actual play : the hands on which it is 
right to stand, or play without proposing , and those with which it 
is right to refuse, or play without giving cards. These are called 
stand hands, or Jeuoc de regie, "and the player should be able 
to recognize them on sight. 

In the following paragraphs the words dealer and player 
will be used to distinguish the adversaries at £cart^. 

The principle underlying the jeux de r^gle is the probable distri- 
bution of the cards in the trump suit, and the fact that the odds 
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are always against the dealer's holding two or more. There are 
thirty-two cards in the £cart6 pack, of which eight are trumps, and 
one of these is always turned up. The turn-up and the player’s 
hand give us six cards which are known, and leave tw^enty-six un- 
known. Of these unknown cards the dealer holds five, and he 
may get these five in 65,780 different ways. The theory of the 
jeux de regie is that there are only a certain number of those ways 
which will give him two or more trumps. If the player holds one 
trump, the odds against the dealer’s holding two or more are 
44,574 to 21,206 ; or a little more than 2 to i. If the pla^^er holds 
two trumps, the odds against the dealer’s holding two or more are 
50,274 to 15,506 ; or more than 3 to i. It is therefore evident that 
any hand which is certain to win three tricks if the dealer has not 
two trumps, has odds of two to one in its favour, and all such 
hands are called jeux de r^gle. The natural inference from this is 
that such hands should always be played without proposing, un- 
less they contain the King of trumps. 

The exception in case of holding the King is made because there 
is no danger of the dealer’s getting the King, no matter how many 
cards he draws, and if the player’s cards are not strong enough to 
make it probable that he can win the vole, it is better for him to 
ask for cards, in hope of improving his chances. If he is refused, 
he stands an excellent chance to make two points by winning the 
odd trick. 

While it is the rule for the player to stand when the odds are 
two to one in his favour for making the odd trick, and to ask'for 
cards when the odds are less, there are exceptions. The chances 
of improving by taking in cards must not be forgotten, and it must 
be remembered that the player who proposes runs no risk of pen- 
alty. He has also the advantage of scoring two for the vole if he 
can get cards enough to win every trick, whereas the dealer gets 
no more for the vole than for the odd trick if the player does not 
propose. Some beginners have a bad habit of asking for cards if 
they are pretty certain of the point. Unless they hold the King 
this is not wise, for the player cannot discard more than one or 
two cards, but the dealer may take five, and then stands a fair 
chance of getting the King, which would not only count a point 
for him, but would effectually stop the vole for which the player 
was drawing cards. 

The most obvious example of a jeux de r^gle is one trump, a 
winning sequence of three cards in one suit, and a small card in 
another. For instance : Hearts trumps — 
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44,724 to 21,056. 
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If the dealer does not hold two trumps, it is impossible to pre- 
vent the player from winning the point with these cards ; because 
he need only lead his winning sequence until it is trumped, and 
then trump himself in again. With this hand the player will win 
44,724 times out of 65,780. 

There are about twenty hands which are generally known as 
jeux de regie, and every 6carte player should be familiar with 
them. In Ihe following examples the weakest hands are given, 
and the trumps are always the smallest possible. If the player 
has more strength in plain suits than is shown in these examples, 
or higher trumps, there is so much more reason for him to stand. 
But if he has not the strength indicated in plain suits, he should 
propose, even if his trumps are higher, because it must be remem- 
bered that strong trumps do not compensate for weakness in plain 
suits. The reason for this is that from stand hands trumps 
should never be led unless there are three of them ; they are to be 
kept for ruffing, and when you have to ruff it does not matter 
whether you use a seven or a Queen. The King of trumps is of 
course led ; but a player does not stand on a hand containing the 
King. 

The first suit given is always the trump, and the next suit is al- 
ways the one that should be led, beginning with the best card of 
it if there is more than one. The figures on the right show the 
number of hands in which the player or the dealer will win out of 
the 65,780 possible distributions of the twenty- six unknown cards. 
These calculations are taken, by permission of Mr. Charles Mossop, 
from the eighth volume of the Westminster PaperSy* in which 
all the variations and their results are given in full. 
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The player should always stand on a hand containing three 
trumps, not including the King, and should lead the trump : — 
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42,014 to 23,766 


An example of a hand containing only one trump has already 
been given, and some hands are jeux de regie which contain no 
trumps. The strongest of these is the King of each olain suit^ 
and any queen. Lead the K Q suit : — 



48,042 to 17,738 


The odds in favour of this hand are greater than in any other 
jeux de rdgle. Another which is recommended by Bohn is this^ 
the odds in favour of which have not been calculated ; the player 
to begin with the guarded King : — 
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Another is any four court cards, not all Jacks ; unless one is the 
trump Jack guarded. From the example the Queen should be 
led : — 
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There are two hands which are usually played with only one 
trump, from both of w’hich the best card of the long suit is led : — 
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TBE ZiEAI>EB. There are a gfreat many more opportuni- 
ties to make the vole than most players are aware of ; especially 
with jeux de r^gle. Where the vole is improbable or impossible, 
tenace is very important, and all tenace positions should be made 
the most of. In No. 5, for instance, if the clubs were the Queen 
and ace, it would be better to begin with the heart King, instead 
of leading away from the minor tenace in clubs. Observe the 
lead in No. 4. Many tenace positions cannot be taken advantage 
of because the player must win the trick if he can. For instance .* 
Several discards have been made, and each player suspects the 
other holds three trumps, with three tricks to play. The Queen is 
led, and the adversary holds K A 7. If he could pass this trick, 
he must lie tenace ; but as he has to win it with the King, he gives 
tenace to his adversary, who evidently has J and another. 

When the dealer is four, the player may stand on much weaker 
hands. 

^ It is usually best to lead from guarded suits, in preference to 
single cards. Lead the best of a suit if you have it. If the third 
trick is the first you win, and you have a trump and another card, 
lead the trump ; but if you have won two tricks, lead the plain suit. 

TJEEE DEALEIt^ When the player asks for cards, the 
dealer knows that his adversary probably does not hold a jeux de 
r^gle. The dealer must not be too sure of this, however, for pro- 
posals are sometimes made on very strong hands in order to try 
for the vole, or to make two points on the refusal. The dealer 
should assume that he is opposed by the best play until he finds 
the contrary to be the case, and it is safest to play on the assump- 
tion that a player who proposes has not a jeux de r^gle. 

For all practical purposes it may be said that the dealer can re- 
fuse to give cards with hands a trifle less strong than those on 
which the player would stand. The general rule is for the dealer 
to give cards unless he is guarded in three suits ; or has a trump, 
and is safe in two suits ; or has two trumps, and is safe in one 
suit. If the dealer has only one suit guarded, and one trump, he 
must take into account the risk of being forced, and having to lead 
away from his guarded suit. 

There are eight recognized hands on which the dealer should re- 
fuse. The full details of the calculations can be found in the 
ninth volume of the Westminster Papers.*' As in the case of 
the player, the weakest trumps have been taken for the exam- 
ples, and the weakest holdings in plain suits. If the dealer has 
better plain suits, or stronger trumps, he has of course so much 
more in his favour if he refuses. The first column of figures gives 
the number of times in 65,780 that there will be no proposal, so 
that the dealer has no choice but to play. The other columns 
give the number of times the dealer or the player will win if the 
player proposes and the dealer refuses. 
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'The first suit given in each instance is the trump. 




2S 


24: 


25 

26 

27 


28 


29 


4* 4* 

4* 

4* 4- 

4* 4 

4^4* 
4 4 

0 0 

0 0 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 


<?> 

9? 9? 

9? 

9? 9? 

9? 

9? 9? 

© 

4 4 

4 4 
4^4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 


♦ 4 

4 4 

A 

9? 

9? 9? 

9? 9? 

4,4 

4 

4 4 

4 4 


0 <> 

0 0 

0 0 
0^0 

a 

4 4 
4 

4 4 

4 4 

9? 

9? 9? 

9? 9? 


4* 4* 
4* 

4» 4* 

4. 4* 

4* 

❖ 4- 
4* 

4.^4. 

0 

0 0 

<> 0 

■ 






9? 9? 

9? 

9? 9? 

9? 9? 

9? 

9? 9p 
9? 

9? 9? 

4 4 
4 

4^4 

4 4 

4-^4 
4 4 



4 4 

4 4 

4^4 

9? 9? 

9? 9? 

^9? 

9? 9? 

9? 9? 

9?^9P 
9? 9? 

9?^9? 

4.4 


000 

0 

000 

0 0 
0^0 

4 4 
4 

4 4 

4 4 

0 

0 0 
0^0 


No Dealer 
Proposal. Wins. 

6,034 36,974 


9,826 38,469 


8,736 41,699 


9,256 40,524 


10,336 37,484 


9,776 37,439 


9,776 36,909 


9,776 36,733 


Player 

Wins. 

22,772 

17,485 

15,345 

16,000 

17,960 

18,565 

19,09s 

19,271 


In giving cards, some judgment of human nature is necessary. 
Some players habitually propose on strong hands, and it is best to 
give to such pretty freely. 

J)JSCJiJK>I>IF€r» The general principle of discarding is to 
iteep trumps and Kings, and let everything else go. If you hold 
the trump King you may discard freely in order to strengthen 
your hand for a possible vole. If you have proposed once, and 
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hold the King, and feel pretty sure of the point, you may propose 
again on the chance of getting strength enough to make the vole. 

When only two cards can be discarded, it is a safe rule to stand 
on the hand ; either to play without proposing, or to refuse cards ; 
unless you hold the King. 

There are no authoritative laws for Ecartd, and the various 
French and English codes do not agree. The code adopted by 
the English clubs is not in accord with the best usage, and fails to 
provide for many contingencies. All that is essential in the laws 
will be found embodied in the foregoing description of the game. 

TEXT BOOKS. The best works on the subject of £carte 
are usually to be found in conjunction with other games. The 
student will find the following useful : — 

The Westminster Papers, Vols. IV to XI, inclusive. 

Bohn’s Handbook of Games ; any edition. 

£cart6 and Euchre, by Berkeley, 1890. 

Cavendish on Ecart^, 1886. 

Jeux de Cartes, (Fr.), by Jean Boussac. 

Ragles de Tons les Jeux, (Fr.), M. Dreyfous, Edit. 

Academic des Jeux, (Fr,), by Van Tenac. 

Academic des Jeux, (Fr.), by Richard. 

Short Whist, by Major A. (£cart6 Laws in appendix.) 


POOL ECART6. 

Pool £cart6 is played by three persons, each of whom con- 
tributes an agreed sum, which is called a stahe^ to form a pool. 
They then cut to decide which shall play the first game, the lowest 
^cartd card going out. The players then cut for the first deal, 
choice of seats and cards, etc., exactly as in the ordinary game. 

The winner of the first game retains his seat; the loser pays into 
the pool another stake, equal to the first, and retires in favour of 
the third player, who is called the rentrant. The rentrant takes 
the loser’s seat and cards, and cuts with the successful player for 
the first deal. The loser of the second game adds another stake 
to the pool, and retires in favour of the waiting player. 

The pool is won by any player winning two games in succession. 
If the winner of the first game won the second also, he would 
take the pool, which would then contain five stakes ; the three 
originally deposited, and the two added by the losers of the two 
games. ^ A new pool would then be formed by each of the three 
depositing another stake, and all cutting to decide which shoijld 
sit out for the first game. 
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In some places only the two players actually engaged contribute 
to the pool, the loser retiring without paying anything further, 
and the rentrant contributing his stake when he takes the loser’s 
place. 

The outsider is not allowed to advise either player during the 
first game, nor to call attention to the score ; but on the second 
game he is allowed to advise the player who has taken his seat 
and cards. This is on the principle that he has no right to choose 
sides on the first game ; but that after that he has an interest in 
preventing his former adversary from winning the second game, 
60 as to preserve the pool until he can play for it again himself. 


NAPOLEON, 

OR NAP* 

This IS one of the simplest, and at the same time most popular 
of the euchre family. Few games have become so widely known 
in such a short time, or have had such a vogue among all classes 
of society. So far as the mere winning and losing goes, che result 
depends largely upon luck, and skill is of small importance. Ex- 
cept in a long series of games the average player has little to fear 
from the most expert. 

C Alt JOS, Napoleon is played with a full pack of fifty- two 
cards, which rank AKQJ1098 76 5 4 3 2; the ace being 
highest in play ; but ranking below the deuce in cutting. 

COTINTEBS, As each deal is a complete game in itself it 
must be settled for in counters, to which some value is usually 
attached. One player is selected for the banker, and before play 
begins each ot the others purchases from him a certain number of 
counters, usually fifty. When any player's supply is exhausted, 
he can purchase more, either from the banker or from another 
player. 

In many places counters are not used, and the value of the 
game is designated by the coins that take their place. In “ penny 
nap,” English coppers are used in settling ; sixpences in “ sixpenny 
nap,” and so on. In America, nickel and quarter nap are the 
usual forms. 

PZtAYEES, Any number from two to six can play; but 
four is the best game. If five or six play it is usual for the dealer 
to give himself no cards. 

CUTTING* The players draw from an outspread pack to 
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form the table, and for choice of seats. A lower cut gives prefer* 
ence over all higher ; the lowest cut has the first choice of seats, 
and deals the first hand. Ties cut again, but the new cut de- 
cides nothing but the tie. 

In some places the players take their seats at random, and a 
card is then dealt to each face upward ; the lowest card or the 
first Jack taking the deal. 

DEALING^ Any player has a right to shuffle the cards, the 
dealer last. They are then presented to the pone to be cut, and 
at least four cards muc* be left in each packet. Beginning at his 
left, the dealer gives each ^ Iry-^r in rotation two cards on the first 
round, and three on the next ; or three on the first and two on 
the next. No trump is turned. In some places the cards are dis- 
tributed one at a time until each player has five ; but the plan is 
not popular, as the hands run better and the bidding is livelier 
when the cards are dealt in twos and threes. The deal passes 
to the left, each player dealing in turn. 

JkllSDEALING^ A misdeal does not lose the deal in Na- 
poleon, because the deal is a disadvantage. For this reason, if 
any player begins to deal out of turn, he must finish, and the deal 
stands good. If any card is found faced in the pack, or is exposed 
by the dealer ; or if too many or too few cards are given to any 
player ; or if the dealer does not give the same number of cards to 
each player in the same round ; or if he fails to have the pack cut, 
it is a misdeal, and the misdealer must deal again with the same 
pack. , 

BIDDING, Beginning on the dealer’s left, each player in 
turn bids for the privilege of naming the trump suit, stating the 
number of tricks he proposes to win, playing single-handed against 
the three other players, and leading a trump for the first trick. In 
bidding, the trump suit is not named, only the number of tricks. 
If a player proposes to win all five tricks he bids rtctp, which is 
the highest bid possible, and precludes any further bidding, ex- 
cept in some of the variations which will be described later on. 
If a player will not make a bid, he says I pass,^^ A bid having 
been made, any following player must either increase it or pass. 
If all pass until it comes to the dealer, he is bound to bid at least 
one trick, and either play or pay. The hands are never abandoned 
except in case of a misdeal. 

In some places a mishre bid is allowed, which outranks a bid 
of three tricks, and is beaten by one of four. There is no trump 
suit in mistire, but the bidder, if successful, must lead for the first 
trick. 

Any bid once made can neither be amended nor recalled, and 
there is no second bid. 

JklETJECOD OF FLAYING, The player bidding the high- 
est number of tricks has the first lead, and the first card he plays 
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must be one of the trump suit. The players must follow suit 
if able, but need not -win the trick unless they choose to do so. 
The highest card played of the suit led wins the trick, and trumps 
win all other suits. The winner of the trick leads again for the 

next trick, and so on, until all five tricks have been played. After 

the first trick any suit may be led. 

The bidder gathers all tricks he wins, stacking them so that they 
may be readily counted by any player at the table. One of the 
Dtherside should gather all tricks won by the adversaries of the 
bidder. A trick once turned and quitted cannot again be seen, 
fn some places they have a very bad habit of gathering tricks with 
the cards face up, turning down one card only. This always 

results in numerous misdeals, on account of cards being contin- 

ually found faced in the pack. 

The hands are usually abandoned when the bidder succeeds in 
his undertaking, or shows cards which are good for his bid against 
any play. If it is impossible for him to succeed, as when he bids 
jour and the adversaries have won two tricks, the hands are thrown 
5ip, because nothing is paid for under or over-tricks. Players 
should show the remainder of their hands to the board, as evidence 
that no revoke has been made. 

HtHEGTTLAItlTIES IH MJlHDS. If a player, before 
he makes a bid or passes, discovers that he holds too many or too 
few cards, he must immediately claim a misdeal. If he has cither 
made a bid or passed, the deal stands good, and the hand must be 
played out. If the bidder has his right number of cards and suc- 
ceeds, he must be paid. If he fails, he neither wins nor loses ; 
because he is playing against a foul hand. If the bidder has more 
than his right num&r of cards he must pay if he loses ; but wins 
nothing if he succeeds. If he has less than his right number of 
cards, he is simply supposed to have lost the trick for which he 
has no card to play. 

F LAYING OUT OF TJJMJSr. If any adversary of the 
bidder leads or plays out of turn, he forfeits three counters to the 
bidder, independently of the result of the hand, and receives noth- 
ing if the bid is defeated. If the bidder leads out of turn, the card 
must be taken back, unless all have followed the erroneous lead, 
in which case the trick is good. There is no penalty if he plays 
out of turn. 

FEYOKES^ When a revoke is detected and claimed, the 
hands are immediately abandoned, and the individual player in 
fault must pay all the counters depending on the result. If he is 
the bidder, he pays each adversary ; if he is opposed to the biddep 
he pays for himself and for each of his partners. In England it is 
the rule to take back the cards and play the hand over again, as 
at Ecart^, the revoking player paying all the stakes according to 
the result. This is often very unfair to the bidder, and leads to 
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endless disputes as to who held certain cards which have been 
gathered into tricks. Sometimes the difference between a seven 
and an eight in a certain player’s hand will change the entire 
result. 

FAYMENTS, If the bidder succeeds in winning the speci- 
fied number of tricks, each adversary pays him a counter for every 
trick bid. If he bid three tricks, they pay him three counters 
each ; four counters each for four tricks bid ; and the value of 
three tricks for a misere. If he fails to win the specified number 
of tricks, he pays each adversary ; three counters if he bid three 
tricks, or a misere ; four if he bid four. Any player bidding nap, 
and succeeding in winning all five tricks, receives ten counters 
from each adversary; but if he fails, he pays only five to each.^ 

When penny nap is played, the settlement being in coin, it is 
usual to make naps win a shilling or lose sixpence, in order to 
avoid handling so much copper. 

SUGGESTIOJSrS FOE GOOD FLAY. In calculating 
his chances for success in winning a certain number of tricks, the 
player will often have to take into consideration the probability of 
certain cards being out against him. This will vary according to 
the number of players engaged. For instance: If four are play- 
ing, and the bidder holds K Q of a plain suit, the odds against the 
ace of that suit being out against him are about 2 to i.^ As it 
would be impossible^for any person to remember all the jeux de 
r^gle for three tricks at Napoleon, each must learn from experi- 
ence the trick-taking value of certain hands. Trump strength is, 
of course, the great factor, and the bidder should count on finding 
at least two trumps in one hand against him. Nap should never 
be bid on a hand which is not pretty sure of winning two rounds 
of trumps, with all other cards but one winners. One trick may 
always be risked in a nap hand, such as A Q of trumps, or a King, 
or even a Queen or J ack in a plain suit ; the odds against the ad- 
versaries having a better card being slightly increased by the odds 
against their knowing enough to keep it for the last trick. 

If the bid is for three tricks only, tenaces, or guarded minor 
honours in plain Suits should be preserved. After the first trick it 
will sometimes be advantageous for the player to get rid of any 
losing card he may have in plain suits. It is seldom right to con- 
tinue the trumps if the bidder held only two originally, unless he 
has winning cards in two plain suits, in which case it may be bet- 
ter to lead even a losing trump to prevent a possibility of adverse 
trumps making separately. 

In playing against the bidder, leave no trick to your partners 
that you can win yourself, unless a small card is led, and you 
have the ace. In opening fresh suits do not lead guarded hon- 
ours, but prefer aces or singletons. If the caller neeas only one 
more trick, it is usually best to lead a trump. ^ If you have three 
trumps, including the major tenace, pass the first trick if a small 
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trump is led ; or if you remain with the tenace after the first trick, 
he careful to avoid the lead. 

Discards should indicate weakness, unless you can show com- 
mand of such a suit as A K, or K O, by discarding the best of it. 
This will direct your partners to let that suit go, and keep the 
others. It is usually better to keep a guarded King than a single 
ace. The player on the right of the bidder should get into the 
lead if possible, especially if he holds one or two winning cards. 
These will either give his partners discards, or allow them to over- 
trump the bidder. 

In playing miseres, it is better to begin with a singleton, or the 
lowest of a safe suit. An .ce or King two or three times guarded 
is very safe for a misere, as it is very improbable that any player 
will be able to lead the suit more than twdce ; and if the bidder’s 
missing suit is led, the high card can be got rid of at once. 

In playing against a misere, discards are important, and the first 
should be from the shortest suit, and always the highest card of it. 
A suit in which the bidder is long should be continued, in order to 
give partners discards. More money is lost at Napoleon by play- 
ing imperfect miseres than in any other w^ay. 

Variations, The foregoing description applies to the regu- 
lar four-handed game ; but there are several variations in common 
use. 

Better bids than “ nap ” are sometimes allowed, on the under- 
standing that the bidder will pay double or treble stakes if he fails, 
but will receive only the usual amount if successful. For instance : 
'One player bids JSfap^ and another holds what he considers a cer- 
tainty for five tricks. In order not to lose such an opportunity the 
latter bids Wellin<fton^ which binds him to pay ten counters to 
.each player if he fails. Another may outbid this again by bidding 
JBlucIiery which binds him to pay twenty to each if he loses, but 
.to receive only ten if he wins. In England, the bidder, if success- 
ful, receives double or treble stakes for a Wellington or a Blucher, 
which is simply another way of allowing any person with a nap 
hand to increase the stakes at pleasure, for a player with a cer- 
tain five tricks 'would of course bid a Blucher at once, trebling 
his gains and shutting off all competition at the same time. This 
variation is not to be recommended, and benefits no one but the 
gambler. 

Pools, Napoleon is sometimes played 'with a pool, each player 
.contributing a certain amount, usually two counters, on the first 
■deal. Each dealer in turn adds two more ; revokes pay five, and 
leads out of turn three. The player who first succeeds in winning 
five tricks on a nap bid takes the pool, and a fresh one is formed. 
If a player bids nap and fails, he is usually called upon to double 
the amount then in the pool, besides paying his adversaries. 

Pv/rchase Kap y sometimes called J^lcart^ Nap^ is a varia • 
tion of the pool game. After the cards are dealt, and before any 
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bids are made, eacTi player in turn, beginning on the dealer's left, 
may discard as many cards as he pleases, the dealer giving him 
others in their place. For each card so exchanged, the player pays 
one counter to the pool. Only one round of exchanges is allowed, 
and bids are then in order. A player having once refused to buy, 
or having named the number of cards he wishes to exchange, can- 
not amend his decision. Any player winning five tricks on a nap 
bid takes the entire pool. This is a very good game, and increases 
both the bids and the play against them. 

Widoivs. Another variation is to deal five cards in the centre 
of the table, face downward, the dealer giving the cards to the 
widow just before helping himself in each round. Any player in 
his proper turn to bid may take the widow, and from the total of 
ten cards so obtained select five on which he must bid nap, dis- 
carding the others face downward. 

Feep 'Kap^ In this variety of the pool game one card only is 
dealt to the widow, usually oh the first round. Each player in 
turn, before bidding or passing, has the privilege of taking a pri- 
vate peep at this down card, on paying one counter to the pool. 
The card is left on the table until the highest bidder is known, and 
he then takes it into his hand, whether he has paid to peep at it or 
not. He must then discard to reduce his hand to five cards. If a 
player bids nap it usually pays those following him to have a peep 
at the down card in case the bidder should retain it in his hand. 


SPOIL FIVE. 


Spoil Five is one of the oldest of card games, and is generally 
conceded to be the national game of Ireland. It is derived from 
the still older game of Maw, which was the favourite recreation of 
James the First. The connecting link seems to have been a game 
called Five Fingers, which is described in the Compleat Game- 
ster,"* first published in 1674. The Five Fingers was the five of 
trumps, and also the best, the ace of hearts coming next. In Spoil 
Five, the Jack of trumps comes between these two. 

CARES* Spoil Five is played with a full pack of fifty-two 
cards. The rank of the cards varies according to the colour of the- 
suit, and the trump suit undergoes still further changes, the heart 
ace being always the third best trump. In the plain suits, the 
K Q J retain their usual order, the King being the best. The rank, 
of the spot cards, including the aces of diamonds, clubs, and. 
spades, is generally expressed by the phrase : Mighest in red / ■ 
lowest in blacU, That is to say, if several cards of a suit, not,, 
including a King, Queen or Jack, are played to a trick, the highest, 
rard will win if the suit is red ; and the lowest if the suit is black.. 
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This will give us the following order for the plain suits, beginning 
with the highest card in each : — 



No change. 

K Q J 

10 

9 

Highest in red. 
87654 

3 

2 


0 

K 


10 

9 

87654 

3 

2 

A 

4 

K 

Q J 

A 

2 

Lowest in black. 
34567 

8 

9 

10 

4 

K 

Q J 

A 

2 

3 4 5 6 7 

8 

9 

10 


In the trump suit the same order of cards is retained, except 
that four cards are always the best trumps. These are the Five, 
Jack, and ace of the suit itself, and the ace of hearts, the latter be- 
ing always the third best. This gives us the rank of the cards as 
follows, when the suit is trump : — 

No change. Highest in red. 

<2?AKQ lo 98765432 
O5J OAKQ 10 98765432 

Lowest in black. 

45J 9A 4AKQ 23456789 10 

45J ^A ♦AKQ 23456789 10 

COXTFTTEBS* Spoil Five is played with a pool, for which 
counters are necessary. One player should act as banker, and the 
others should purchase from him, each beginning with 20 counters. 
Coins may take the place of counters, shillings being the usual 
points, 

JPJOAJTJEBS* Any number from 2 to 10 may play; but 5 or 6 
is the usual game. 

CTTTJOIJS'C* This is unknown at Spoil Five. The players 
take their seats at random, and one of them deals a card face up 
to each in succession. The first Jack takes the first deal. Some 
note should be made of the player who gets the first deal, as the 
rules require that when the game is brought to an end the last 
deal shall be made by the player on the right of the first dealer. 

TME JPOOL* Before play begins each player deposits one 
counter in the pool, and to this amount eacn successive dealer 
adds a counter until the pool is won, when all contribute equally 
to form a new one. In some places it is the practice for each suc- 
cessive dealer to put up for all the players, whether the pool is won 
or not. This simply makes larger pools. 

DEALIRQ-^ Any player has the right to shuffle the pack, 
the dealer last. The cards are then presented to the pone to be 
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cut, and as many cards as there are players must be left in each 
packet. Beginning on his left, the dealer gives five cards to each 
player ; two on the first round and three on the next, or three and 
then two. After all are helped, the next card is turned up on the 
remainder of the pack, and the suit to which it belongs is the 
trump for that deal. 

MISDEALING, If there is any irregularity in the deal 
which IS not the dealer’s fault, such as any card except the trump 
found faced in the pack, or the pack found imperfect, the same per- 
son deals again. But if the dealer neglects to have the pack cut, 
or deals too many or too few cards to any player, or exposes a 
card in dealing, or does not give the same number of cards to 
each player on the same round, or counts the cards on the table 
or those remaining in the pack, it is a misdeal, and the deal passes 
to the next player on the misdealer’s left. In some places the mis- 
dealer is allowed to deal again if he forfeits two counters to the 
pool. 

EO BEING THE TBTTMB CARD, If the trump card 
is an ace, the dealer may discard any card he pleases in exchange 
for it. He may take up the ace when he plays to the first trick, 
or may leave it on the pack until got rid of in the course of play. 
When an ace is turned, the eldest hand, before leading, should 
call upon the dealer to discard if he has not already done so. If 
the dealer does not want the trump, he answers : “ I play these.” 

If the trump card is not an ace, any player at the table holding 
the ace of trumps is bound to announce the fact when it comes 
to his turn to play to the first trick. The usual plan is for him to 
pass a card to the dealer face downward, and in return the dealer 
will give him the turn-up trump. If the holder of the ace does 
not want the turn-up, he must tell the dealer to turn the trump 
down, Avhich shows that he could rob, but does not wish to. If 
the holder of the ace of trumps plays without announcing it, he 
not only loses his right to rob, but his ace of trumps becomes of 
less value than any other trump for that deal, and even if it is the 
ace of hearts he loses the privileges attached to that card. 

METHOD OF FLANING. The eldest hand begins by 
leading any card he pleases. It is not necessary to follow suit ex- 
cept in trumps ; but if a player does not follow suit when he is able 
Lo do so, he must trump the trick, or it is a revoke. If he cannot 
follow suit, he may trump or discard at his pleasure. The highest 
card played of the suit led wins the trick, and trumps win all other 
suits. The winner of the first trick leads any card he pleases for 
the next, and so on, until all five tricks have been played. Each 
player gathers his own tricks, as there are no partnerships. 

XtENEGING, The three highest trumps have special privi- 
leges in the matter of not following suit. Any player holding the 
Five or Jack of the trump suit ; or the ace of hearts, but having 
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tio smaller trump with them, may refuse to follow suit if any in* 
ferior trump is led ; but if he has also a smaller trump, he must 
play one or the other. If a superior trump is led, the player must 
follow suit in any case. For instance : If the Five of trumps is 
led, no one can refuse to follow suit, no matter what trumps he 
holds ; but if the Jack is led, and any player holds the Five alone, 
he need not play it to the inferior trump lead. If the heart ace is 
led, and one player holds the Jack alone, and another the Five 
alone, neither of these cards need be played, because the trump 
led is inferior to both of them. If a superior trump is played in 
following suit, such as the Five played on an Eight led, the holder 
of the lone Jack of trumps or ace of hearts, need not play it, be- 
cause the lead was inferior. This privilege of reneging is confined 
to the three highest trumps. 

OJBJTECTS OF TJBCF GAME. In Spoil Five there are 
three things to play for. If any one person can win three tricks 
he takes the pool. If he can win all five tricks he not only gets 
the pool, but receives an extra counter from each of the other 
players. If he has no chance to win three tricks, he must bend 
all his energies to scattering the tricks among the other players, so 
that no one of them shall be able to get the three tricks necessary 
to win the pool. When this is done, the game is said to be 
spoiled^ and as that is the object of the majority in every deal 
it gives the game its name. In the older forms of the game the 
winner of three tricks counted five points, and if he could be pre- 
vented from getting three tricks his five points were spoiled. 

J'lKEi GAME, When a player has won three tricks, he 
should immediately abandon his hand and claim the pool, for if he 
.continues playing he must ji'txk, ity and get all five tricks or lose 
what he has already won, the game being spoiled just as if no one 
had won three tricks: It is sometimes a matter for nice judgment 
■whether or not to go on, and, for the sake of an extra counter 
from each player, to risk a pool already won. The best trump is 
often held up for three rounds to coax a player to go on in this 
manner. 

lEEEGJJLAItlTIES IJN^ THE HANES. If, during 
the play of a hand, it is discovered that any one holds too many 
or too few cards, that hand is foul, and must be abandoned, the 
holder forfeiting all right to the pool for that deal. Those who 
have their right number of cards finish the play without the foul 
hand, but any tricks already won by the holder of the foul hand 
remain his property. 

UREEGITLAEITIES IN FLAT. If any player robs 
when he does not hold the ace ; leads or plays out of turn *, 
reneges to the lead of a higher trump ; renounces in the trump 
suit ; revokes in a plain suit ; or exposes a card after any player 
has won two tricks, he loses all his right and interest in the cur- 
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rent pool, which he cannot win, either on that or any subsequent 
deal, but to which he must continue to contribute when it comes 
to his turn to deal. After the pool has been won, and a fresn one 
formed, the penalty is removed. 

SXrGGJESTIOJ^S FOM GOOJD FLAY. Observation, 
quickness, and g-ood judgment of character are the essentials for 
success at Spoil Five, the last being probably the most important. 
The peculiar order of the cards ; the privilege of renouncing when 
holding a card of the suit led ; and the right of passing inferior 
trump leads, are very confusing to the beginner ; but with practice 
the routine and strategy of the game soon become familiar. 

The player should first make up his mind whether he is going to 
try to win the pool or to spoil it. Particular attention should be 
paid to the player who robs, because he must have at least the ace 
and the turn-up in trumps, and is more likely to need spoiling than 
any other player. When a player wins a trick, some judgment 
will be necessary to decide whether he is trying for the pool him- 
self, or simply spoiling it for some one else. When he wins two 
tricks, every other player at the table must combine against him. 

With only one small or medium trump, it is better to use it at 
the first opportunity. Unless the player has some hopes of win- 
ning the pool himself, he slmuld trump all doubtful cards ; that is, 
cards that may win the trick if not trumped. With two good 
trumps, it is better to wait for developments ; even if you cannot 
win the last three tricks yourself, you may effectually spoil any 
other player. Do anything you can to prevent the possibility of a 
third trick being won by a player who has already won two. 


FORTY-FIVE, OR FIVE AND TEN. 

These names are given to Spoil Five when it is played by two 
persons only, or by four or six divided into two equal partnerships. 
There is no pool, as one side or the other must win three tricks 
every deal. The side winning the odd trick counts five points 
towards game, or ten points if it wins all five tricks. Forty-five 
points is game. In another variation, each trick counts five points, 
and the winners’ score is deducted from the losers*, so that if one 
side wins four tricks it counts fifteen towards game. When this 
manner of counting is adopted, the players count out ; that is, if 
each side is 35 up, the first to win two tricks counts out. 

Minor variations are sometimes introduced ; such as robbinji 
with the King, if the ace is not in play ; counting five for the 
dealer’s side if the ace or King is turned up, etc. 

There are no Teoct FooTcs on Spoil Five ; but descriptions and 
laws of the game are to be found in the Westminster Papers,*' 
Vol IT., and m “ Round Games,** by Berkeley. 
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RAMS, 

OR RAMMES 

This game seems to be the connecting link between the more 
strongly marked members of the Euchre family and Division Loo. 

C^JEtDS* Rams is played with the euchre pack, thirty-two 
cards, which rank as at i^lcart^, KQJA10987. It has lately 
become the fashion, however, to adopt the rank of the cards in 
the piquet pack, A K Q J 10 9 8 7. 

JPL^YJEHS. Any number from three to six may play; but 
when six play the dealer takes no cards. The general arrange- 
ments for the players, first deal, counters, etc., are exactly the 
same as at Spoil Five. 

TJBCE EOOL* Each successive dealer puts up five counters, 
to form or to augment the pool. 

J>EA.LIJSfG-» The cards having been properly shuffled and 
cut, five are given to each player ; two the first round and three 
the next, or three the first round and two the next. An extra 
hand, known as the widow 9 is dealt face downward in the centre 
of the table. ^ The dealer gives cards to the widow just before 
dealing to himself in each round. When all are helped, the next 
card is turned up for the trump. Irregularities in the deal are 
governed by the same rules as in Spoil Five. 

I>ECLA.EINC!- TO TEAT, Each player in turn, begin- 
ning with the eldest hand, may either play or pass. If he passes, 
he lays his cards face downward in front of him, and takes no 
further part in that deal unless a general rams is announced. If 
he plays, he engages himself to take at least one trick, or forfeit 
five counters to the pool. He may play with the hand originally 
dealt him, or he may risk getting a better by taking the widow in 
exchange. If he exchanges, his original hand is dead, and must 
not be seen by any player. If any player takes the widow, those 
following him must play the hand dealt them or pass out. In 
some clubs the eldest hand is obliged to play, either with his own 
hand or with the widow. 

If all pass except the pone, he must play against the dealer, 
either with the cards dealt him, or with the widow. If he de- 
clines to play, he must pay the dealer five counters, and the pool 
remains. The dealer must play if he is opposed by only one 
player ; but if two others have announced to play, the dealer may 
play or pass as he pleases. If he plays, he may discard and take 
up the trump card. No other player may rob the trump. 

METECOJO OF FLAFUSTa. The eldest hand of those 
who have declared to play begins by leading any card he pleases. 
Each player in turn must head the trick; that is, play a higher 
card if he can. If he has two higher, he may play either. If 
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has none of the suit led, he must trump if he can, even if the trick 
is already trumped by another player. For instance : Hearts are 
trumps, and A leads a club. B follows suit, but neither C nor D 
has a club. Suppose C trumps with the King, and that the only 
trump D has is the Queen, he must play it on the trick, losing it to 
C’s King. When a player can neither follow suit nor trump, he 
may discard any card he pleases. The winner of the trick leads 
for the next trick, and so on until all five tricks have been played. 

TENAJLTIES. There is only one penalty in Rams ; to win 
nothing on the deal, and to forfeit five counters to the next pool. 
This is inflicted for playing with more or less than five cards ; for 
exposing any card ; for leading or playing out of turn ; for renounc- 
ing ; and for refusing to head or trump a trick when able to do so. 

DIVIJOIB'G THE TOOL* Pools may be simple or 
double. The usual custom is to compel every one to play when 
the pool is a simple, containing nothing but the five counters put 
up by the dealer. When there are more than five counters in the 
pool they must be some multiple of five, and the pool is called a 
double. In double pools the players may play or pass as they 
please. No matter how many counters are already in the pool, 
the dealer must add five. 

Each player gathers in the tricks he wins, and at the end of the 
hand he is entitled to take one-fifth of the contents of the pool for 
every trick he has won. If he has played his hand, and failed to 
get a trick, he is ramsed, and forfeits five counters to form the 
next pool, in addition to those which will be put up by the next 
dealer. If two or more players fail to win a trick, they must each 
pay five counters, and if the player whose turn it will be to deal 
next is ramsed, he will have to put up ten ; five for his deal, and 
five for the rams. 

GENEBAL BAMS. If any player thinks he can win all 
five tricks, with the advantage of the first lead, he may announce 
a general rams, when it comes to his turn to pass or play. This 
announcement may be made either before or after taking the 
widow. When a general rams is announced, all at the table must 
play, and those who have passed and laid down their hands, must 
take them up again. If the widow has not been taken, any player 
who has not already refused it may take it. The player who an- 
nounced general rams has the first lead. If he succeeds in get- 
ting all five tricks, he not only gets the pool but receives five 
counters in addition from each player. If he fails, he must double 
the amount then in the pool, and pay five counters to each of his 
adversaries. Any player taking a trick that spoils a general rams 
gets nothing from the pool, and it is usual to abandon the hands 
the moment the announcing player loses a trick. 
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ROUNCE. 

This is an American corruption of Rams. It is played with the 
full pack of fifty-two cards, which rank as at Whist, and any 
number of players from three to nine. Six cards are dealt ^ to 
the widow, one of which must be discarded by the player taking 
it. All pools are alike, there being- no difference between simples 
and doubles, and thent- is no such announcement as general rounce. 
There is no obligation to head the trick, nor to trump or under- 
trump ; but the winner of the first trick must lead a trump if he 
has one. 


BIERSPIEL. 

This is a popular form of Rams among German students. 
Three crosses are chalked on the table in front of each player, 
representing five points each. When a trick is won, a beer-soaked 
finger wipes out the centre of a cross, and reduces its value to 
four. Successive cancellings of the remaining arms of the cross as 
tricks are taken gradually reduce it to nothing, and the player who 
is last to wipe out his third cross pays for the beer. No player is 
allowed to look at his cards until the trump is turned, and the 
dealer gives the word of command: *"Auf.’* The seven of 
diamonds is always the second-best card of the trump suit, rank- 
ing next below the ace. If it is turned up, the dealer turns up the 
next card for a trump, and when it comes to his turn, he can take 
both cards into his hand, discarding others in their place. If the 
dealer passes, the eldest hand may take up the trump. If only- 
two declare to play, a trump must be led for the first trick ; if 
three play, trumps must be led twice ; if four play, three times. If 
the leader has no trump, he must lead his smallest card, face 
downward, which calls for a trump from such of the other players 
as have one. All penalties are made by adding fresh crosses 
to the delinquent's score. 


LOO, 

OR DIVISION LOO. 

This was at one time the most popular of all round games at 
cards ; but its cousin Napoleon seems to have usurped its place in 
England, while Poker has eclipsed it in America. There are sev- 
eral varieties of the game, but the most common form is Three- 
card Limited Loo, which will be first described. 

CA.JK>I>S* Loo is played with a full pack of fifty-two cards, 
which rank, AKQ,J 1098765432; the ace being the highest. 

COXTN'TJE^S* Loo being a pool game, counters are neces- 
sa^. They should be of two colours, white and red, one red 
being worth three whites. The object of this is to provide for an 
division of the pool at all times. One person should act sl. 
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banker, to sell and redeem all counters. Each player should be- 
gin with 1 8 red and 6 white, which is equal to 20 reds. 

JPLj 4 .YEJEtS. Any number of persons from three to seven- 
teen may play, but eight is the usual limit, and five or six makes 
the best game. The players take their seats at random. 

CTTTTIJS'G', A card is dealt round to each player, face up, 
and the first Jack takes the first deal. 

XJETE EOOL. Each successive dealer places three red 
counters in the pool. The pool is added to from time to time by 
penalties for infractions of the rules, and by forfeitures from 
players who have failed in their undertakings. Such payments 
are always made in red counters, the number being always three 
or six. When the pool is divided, it sometimes happens that a 
player is not allowed to withdraw his share. In such cases the 
red counters representing it should be changed for their value in 
white ones, so that the forfeited share may be divided in three 
parts. 

The difference between Limited Loo^ and Tl'nZimited Loo^ 
is in the amounts paid into the pool. In Limited Loo the penalty 
is always three or six red counters. In Unlimited Loo, it is the 
same for irregularities, and for infraction of the rules ; but any 
player failing in his undertaking must put up for the next pool an 
amount equal to that in the current pool. When tw'o or more 
fail on successive deals the pool increases with surprising rapidity. 
A player at twenty-five cent Loo has been known to lose $320 in 
three consecutive deals. 

EEALIJS'ijr. The pack having been properly shuffled and 
cut, the dealer gives three cards to each player, one at a time in 
rotation, beginning on his left. The first deal, and every deal in 
which the pool contains only the three red counters put up by the 
dealer, is known as a simple, and no trump card is turned up 
until one or two tricks have been played to. If there are more 
than three red counters in the pool, it is known as a doxihle, and 
an extra hand must be dealt for the 'widow, and after all have been 
helped, the next card in the pack is turned up for a trump. The 
dealer gives cards to the widow just before helping himself in each 
round. 

Irregularities in the Deal. If the pack is found to be im- 
perfect, or any card except the trump is found faced in the pack, 
the same dealer must deal again without penalty. If the dealer 
neglects to have the pack cut ; re-shuffles it after it has been 
properly cut ; deals a card incorrectly and fails to correct the 
error before dealing another ; exposes a card in dealing ; gives 
any player too many or too few cards; or deals a wrong number 
of hands, it is a misdeal, and he loses his deal, and forfeits three 
red counters to the current pool. The new dealer adds his three 
counters as usual, and the pool becomes a double. 
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METHOD OF FLATIHG. A description of the method 
of playing will be better understood if it is divided into two parts, 
as it varies in simple and in double pools. 

In Si^nple Fools^ no trump is turned, and no widow dealt. 
Should the dealer inadvertently turn a trump, he forfeits three red 
counters to the current pool, but it remains a simple. If he deals 
a card for a widow, and fails to correct himself before dealing 
another card, it is a misdeal. 

The eldest hand leads any card he pleases, and the others must 
not only follow suit, but must head the trick if they can. This 
does not necessarily mean that they shall play the best card they 
hold of the suit led, but that they shall play a better one than any 
already played. The cards are left in front of the players. If all 
follow suit the winner of the trick leads any card he pleases for 
the next trick. If all follow suit to that again, the winner leads 
for the next, and if all follow suit again, that ends it, and the 
winners of the several tricks divide the pool. All those who have 
not won a trick are looed^ and must contribute three red counters 
each for the next pool, which, added to the three to be deposited 
by the next dealer, will make the ensuing pool a double. But if 
in any trick any player is unable to follow suit, as soon as the 
trick is complete the dealer turns up the top card on the remain- 
der of the pack, and the suit to which it belongs is the trump. If 
any trump has been played, the highest trump wins the trick. In 
any case, the winner of the trick must lead a trump for the next trick 
if he has one. When all three tricks have been played, the winner 
of each is entitled to one-third of the contents of the pool. Those 
who have not won a trick are looed, and must contribute three 
red counters each for fthe next pool. This is called a Fold Stand, 

In Doable Fools^ an extra hand is dealt for the widow, and a 
trump is turned. No player is allowed to look at his cards until 
it comes to his turn to declare. The dealer, beginning on his left, 
asks each in turn to announce his intentions. The player may 
stand with the cards dealt him ; or may take the widow in 
exchange ; or may pass. If he passes or takes the widow, he 
gives his original hand to the dealer, who places it on the bottom 
of the pack. If he takes the widow or stands, he must win at 
least one trick, or he is looed, and will forfeit three red counters to 
the next pool. 

If all pass but the player who has taken the widow, he wins the 
pool without playing, and the next deal must be a simple. If only 
one player stands, and he has not taken the widow, the dealer, 
if he will not play for himself, must take the widow and play to 
defend the pool. If he fails to take a trick, he is not looed ; but 
the pa^’^ment for any tricks he wins must be left in the pool, and 
the red counters for them should be changed for white ones, so 
that the amount may be easily divided at the end of the next pool. 
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FlusJies. If any player in a double pool holds three trumps, 
whether dealt him or found in the widow, he must announce it 
as soon as all have declared whether or not they will play. The 
usual custom is to wait until the dealer declares, and then to ask 
him: ‘"How many play?” The dealer replies: “Two in;” 
“ Three in :” or: “ Widow and one; ” as the case may be. The 
player with the flush then shows it, and claims the pool without 
playing-, each of those who are “ in ” being looed three red 
counters. If two players hold a flush in trumps, the elder hand 
wins, whether his trumps are better or not ; but the younger hand, 
holding another flush, is not looed. 

Leading. In all double pools, the eldest hand of those play- 
ing must lead a trump if he has one. If he has the ace of trumps 
he must lead that ; or if he has the King and the ace is turned up. 
The old rule was that a player must lead the higher of two trumps, 
but this is obsolete. The winner of a trick must lead a trump if 
he has one. Each player in turn must head the trick if he can ; if 
he has none of the suit led he must trump or over-trump if he can ; 
but he need not under-trump a trick already trumped. 

XTveg'uXarities and Penalties. There is only one penalty 
in Loo, to win nothing from the current pool, and to pay either 
three or six reds to the next pool. If the offender has won any 
tricks, the payment for them must be left in the pool in white 
counters, to be" divided among the winners of the next pool. 

The offences are divided, some being paid for to the current 
pool, such as those for errors in the deal, while others are not paid 
until the current pool has been divided. If any player looks at 
his hand before his turn to declare, or the dealer does so before 
asking the others whether or not they will play, or if any player 
announces his intention out of his proper turn ; the offender in each 
case forfeits three red counters to the current pool, and cannot win 
anything that deal, but he may play his hand in order to keep 
counters in the pool. If he plays and is looed, he must pay, 

JRevoTces. If a player, when able to do so, fails to follow suit, 
or to head the trick, or to lead trumps, or to lead the ace of 
trumps, (or King when ace is turned,) or to trump a suit of which 
he is void, the hands are abandoned on discovery of the error, 
and the pool is divided as equally as possible among those who 
declared to play, with the exception of the offender. Any odd 
white counters must be left for the next pool. The player in fault 
is then held guilty of a revoke, and must pay a forfeit of six red 
counters to the next pool. The reason for the division of the pool 
is that there is no satisfactory way to determine how the play 
would have resulted had the revoke not occurred. It is impossible 
to take back the cards and replay them, because no one would 
have a right to judge how much a person’s play was altered by his 
knowledge of the cards in the other hands. 

If a player, having already won a trick, renders himself liable ia 
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any penalty, as for exposing a card, leading or following suit out 
of turn, or abandoning his hand, he is looed for three red counters, 
payable to the next pool, and the payment for the tricks he has 
won must be left in the pool in white counters. 


IRISH LOO, 

In this variation, no widow is dealt, and there is no distinction 
between simple and double pools. A trump is always turned up, 
and the dealer asks each in turn, beginning on his left, whether or 
not he will play, taking up the cards of those who decline to 
stand. He then announces his own decision, and proceeds to ask 
those who have declared to play whether or not they wish to 
exchange any of the cards originally dealt them. The usual ques- 
tion is simply : '' How many ? ” and the player names the number 
of cards he wishes to exchange, if any ; at the same time discard- 
ing others in their places. The number first asked for cannot be 
amended or recalled. The trump is laid aside, and the cards 
called for are dealt from the remainder of the pack, without further 
shuffling. In all other respects, the game is Three-card Loo, 


FIVE-CARD LOO. 

This is Irish Loo with some additional variations. Each red 
counter should be worth five white ones, and the players will 
require about fifty red counters each at starting. The dealer puts 
up five red counters. Any player holding a flush of five cards in 
any suit may immediately claim the pool, and every person at the 
table, whether playing or not, is supposed to be looed, and pays 
five red counters to the next pool. If two players hold flushes, 
the elder hand wins, even if the younger hand holds a flush in 
trumps. 

Another variation is to make the club Jack, which is known as 
JPam, always the best trump. Combined with four cards of any 
suit, this card will make a flush. If any player leads the trump 
ace, the holder of Pam must pass the trick if he can do so without 
revoking. The old usage was for the holder of the trump ace to 
notify any player holding Pam to pass, if he wished him to do so ; 
but that is quite superfluous, as no player wants to lose his ace of 
trumps, and it goes without saying that he wants Pam to pass it. 


Interesting articles on Loo will be found in Bell's Life," the 
•'Field,” the Sportsman,” and the Westminster Papers* " 
Vol. II. of the latter especiallv 
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All Fours is to be found amongst the oldest games of cards, 
and is the parent of a large family of variations, all of which are 
of American birth. The youngest member of the family, Cinch, 
seems to have a bright future before it, and bids fair to become one 
of our most popular games. The chief defect in Cinch has been 
the method of scoring, which left too much to luck. In the follow^ 
ing pages the author has attempted to remedy this. 

The name, All Fours,” seems to have been varied at 
times to “ All Four,” and was derived from four of the five points 
which counted towards game ; the fifth point, for “ gift ” having 
been apparently quite overlooked. The game was originally ten 
points up, and the cards were dealt one at a time. According to 
the descriptions in some of the older Hoyles, the honours and Tens 
of the plain suits did not count towards game ; but this is evidently 
an error, for we find in the same editions the advice to trump or 
win the adversary’s best cards in plain suits. This would obviously 
be a’mere waste of trumps if these plain-suit cards did not count for 
anything. 

All Fours seems to have been popular with all classes of society 
at one time or another. Cotton’s Compleat Gamester ” gives it 
among the principal games in his day, 1674. Daines Barrington, 
writing a hundred years later, speaks of All Fours in connection 
with Whist. Whist,” he says, “ seems never to have been played 
on principles until about fifty years ago ; before that time [1735J it 
was confined chiefly to the servants’ hall, with All Fours and Put.” 
Another writer tells us that Ombre was the favourite game of the 
ladies, and Piquet of the gentlemen par excellence ; clergymen 
and country squires preferring Whist, “ while the lower orders 
shuffled away at All Fours, Put, Cribbage, and Lanterloo.” In 
1754 a pamphlet was published containing: Serious Reflections 
on the dangerous tendency of the common practice of Card-playing ; 
especially the game of All Four.” For many years All Fours was 
looked upon as the American gambler’s game par excellence, and 
it is still the great standby of our coloured brother ; who would 
sooner swallow a Jack than have it caught. 
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ALL FOURS, 

SEVEN-UP, OR OLD SLEDGE. 

C^MJDS* Seven-up is played with the full pack of fifty-two 
cards, which rank AKQJ 1098765432; the ace being the 
highest, both in cutting and in play. 

COTTJSr TEJK,S» Each player or side should be provided with 
seven counters. As the points accrue, these counters are got rid 
of by placing them in a pool in the centre of the table. By this 
method a glance will show how many each side or player has to 
go,*’ that is, how many will put him out. 

ELAYEES* Two, three or four persons may play. When 
three play, the game resembles Cut-throat Euchre, each for him- 
self. When four play, two are partners against the other two, and 
the partners sit opposite each other. The player on the dealer s 
left, or his adversary if only two play, is always spoken of as the 
eldest or elder hand. The one on the dealer’s right is the pone. 

CTJTTINCr, If there are four players, they cut for partners, 
deal, and choice of seats. The two lowest are partners against 
the two highest ; the highest cut has the choice of seats, and deals 
the first hand. When two or three play, they cut for seats and 
deal. In cutting, the ace is high. Ties cut again ; but the new 
cut decides nothing but the tie. 

STAKES, If there is any stake, it is for so much a game. 
Rubbers are never played. 

EEALUY 6 r. Each player has the right to shuffle the pack, 
the dealer last, and the cards are then presented to the pone to be 
cut. At least four cards must be left in each packet. Beginning 
on his left, the dealer gives six cards to each player, three on the 
first round, and three more on the second round, turning up the 
next card for the trump, and leaving it on the remainder of the 
pack. If this card is a Jack, the dealer counts one point for it 
immediately ; but if any player is found to have an incorrect 
number of cards, and announces it before he plays to the first trick, 
the Jack cannot be counted, as it could not have been the proper 
trump. 

In Eitch, or Blind All Fours, no trump is turned. The 
first card led or pitched ** by the eldest hand is the trump suit 
for that deal. 

TAISBEATjIjSFG, If any card is found faced in the pack, or 
the pack is proved to be imperfect, the same dealer deals again. 
If he deals without having the cards cut, or gives too many or too 
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few cards to any player, it is a misdeal, and the deal passes to 
the next player on the misdealer's left. If the dealer exposes a 
card, the adversaries may elect to have the deal stand, or to have a 
new deal by the same dealer- In bitchy a misdeal does not lose 
the deal, because the deal is no advantage. 

BEGGING* The deal completed, and the trump turned, the 
eldest hand looks at his cards, the other players leaving theirs un- 
touched. If the eldest hand is not satisfied, he says I heg / and 
the dealer, after examining his own hand, has the option of giving 
him a point or Tuvivivatg tJhG cctT^s* If he decides to give the 
point, he says : Take it, and the eldest hand immediately scores 
one for the gift. If the dealer will not give, he lays the trump 
card aside, and deals three more cards to each player, including 
himself; turning up another trump. Should this be a Jack of 
another suit, the dealer scores a point for it at once. Should it be 
of the same suit as that first turned up, the Jack cannot be scored, 
as the dealer has declined to have that suit for the trump. When 
the same suit is turned up a second time, the card is laid aside ; 
three more cards are given to each player, another trump is turned, 
and so on until a different suit cornes up for the trump. If the 
pack is exhausted before another suit turns up, the cards must be 
hunched, and the same dealer deals again. ^ 

The dealer’s partner and the pone are not permitted to look at 
their cards until the eldest hand and the dealer have decided 
whether to stand or run the cards. Among strict players, if a 
person looks at his hand before the proper time, the adversaries 
score a point. The object of this rule is to prevent the possibility 
of any expression of satisfaction or disapproval of the turn-up 

trump. 1 -i- • -u 

No second beg is allowed, but when only two play, if either 
player is dissatisfied with the new trump he may propose to 
bunch the cards* If the proposition is agreed to, the cards are 
re-shuffled and dealt again by the same dealer. If three play, the 
dealer must give a point to both adversaries if he refuses to run 
the cards, although only one begs- The dealer cannot give a 
player enough to put him out. 

BTSCAMBING* When the cards have been run, the usual 
practice is to discard all superfluous cards, each player reducing 
his hand to six, with which he plays. In some clubs it is the rule 
to keep all the cards if only nine are in each hand, but to discard 
down to six if two or more rounds were dealt after turning the 
first trump. 

OBJECTS OF TJECE GAME* The object in Seyen-up is 
to secure certain points which count towards game. As its name 
implies, the game is w’on when a player has put up seven of his 
counters, each of which represents a point. There are six differ- 
ent ways of making these points, and it is possible for one player 
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to make five of them in one deal ; but he cannot by any possibil 
ity make seven. The following count one point each : 

I St. Turning up the Jack of trumps. 

2nd. Being given a point by the dealer. 

3rd. Holding the Highest trump. 

4th. Holding the Loivest trump. 

5th. Winning a trick with the Jack of trumps in it. 

6th. Making the majority of the pips that count for what is 
called Game. 

Turning the J ack is entirely a matter of chance, and should 
not occur more than once in thirteen deals. If a Jack is turned 
every few deals, you may be sure that unfair methods are being 
used. Nothing is more common among advantage players than 
turning up Jacks every few deals, 

jBegging is resorted to by a player who holds no trumps, or 
such indifferent ones that it is very unlikely they will be either 
High or Low. If he ha=. anything ^better, such as very high or 
low cards in other suits, such a hand is called, “ a good hand to 
run to,” and the player begs, hoping the new trump will better fit 
his hand. If he has nothing better in other suits than in the turn- 
up, it will still be slightly in his favour to beg, unless he has trumps 
enough to give him some hopes of making the point for Game. It 
is a fatal error to beg on good cards, and gamblers have a saying 
that he who begs a point to-day, will beg a stake to-morrow. 

High and Low count to the player to whom those cards arc 
dealt, and there is no chance to alter the fortunes of the deal ex- 
cept by begging and running the cards. These two points may 
both be made by the same card, if it is the only trump in play ; 
because High is counted for the best trump out "during the deal, 
and Low for the lowest, no matter what the cards are. 

Catching the J acky or saving it, is one of the principal ob- 
jects of the game, and as a rule a player holding the Jack should 
lose no opportunity to save such a valuable counting card. On 
the other hand, a player holding higher trumps will often have to 
use good judgment as to whether to lead them to catch the Jack, 
if it happens to be out; or to keep quiet until the last few tricks, 
when if the Jack is not out, such trumps may be useful to win 
cards that count for Game. 

The Game is generally known as the gambler^ s 'pointy be- 
cause it is the only point that must be played for in every hand, 
and its management requires more skill than all the others put to- 
gether. The cards that count for Game are the four honours and 
the Ten of each suit. Every ace counts 4; every King 3; every 
Queen 2 ; every Jack i ; and every Ten 10. After the last card has 
been played, each player turns over the tricks he has won, and 
counts up the pip value of the court cards and Tens that he has 
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won. Whoever has the highest number counts the point for Game. 
For instance : Two are playing. The elder hand has taken in an 
ace, two Kings and a Jack, which are collectively worth ii. The 
dealer has taken in a Queen and a Ten, which are worth 12 ; so the 
dealer marks the point for Game. If both players have the same 
number, or if there is no Game out, w^hich rarely happens, the non- 
dealer scores Game. If three play, and Game is a tie between the 
two non-dealers, neither scores. The non-dealer is given the 
benefit of counting a tie for Game as an offset to the dealer’s ad- 
vantage in turning Jacks. When no trump is turned, as in Pitch, 
no one can count Game if it is a tie. 

METHOD OF FLAYIHG. The eldest hand begins by 
leading any card he pleases. If a trump is led, each player must 
follow suit if able. When a plain suit is led he need not follow 
suit if he prefers to trump ; but if he does not trump, he must fol- 
low suit if he can. If he has none of the suit led he may either 
trump or discard. This rule is commonly expressed by saying that 
a player ms-j fellow suit or trump. The highest card played 
of the suit led wins the trick, and trumps win all other suits. The 
winner of the trick takes it in, and leads for the next one, and so 
on until all the cards have been played. The tricks themselves 
have no value except for the court cards and Tens they contain. 

As High, Jack, and Game are always counted by the player hold- 
ing those points at the end of the play, there can be no question 
about them : but serious disputes sometimes arise as to who played 
Low. The best method of avoiding this is for each player, as the 
game proceeds, to announce and claim the lowest trump which 
has so far appeared, and instead of giving it to the current trick, 
to leave it turned face up in front of him if it is of no counting 
value. For instance ; Four are playing, and a round of trumps 
comes out, the six being the lowest. The player holding it an- 
nounces : “ Six for Low,’* and keeps the card face up in front of 
him until some smaller trump appears. It often happens that a 
player holds a 7 or 8, and having no idea that it will be Low, takes 
no notice of it. At the end of the hand it is found that both the 
7 and 8 are out, the 7 being Low, and the holders of those two 
cards get into an argument as to which card each of them held. 

SCOltIHG, The last card played, the various points for High, 
Low, Jack, (if in play), and the Game are claimed, and the player or 
side holding them puts a counter in the pool for each. The side 
first gettingrid of its seven counters wins the game. If both sides 
make points enough to win the game on the same deal, High ^oes 
out first, then Low, then Jack, and then Game. As already noticed, 
one card maybe both High and Low; the Jack may be High, Low, 
Jack ; and it is even possible, if there is no other trump or count- 
ing card in play, for the Jack to be High, Low, Jack, and the 
Game, 
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In the variety known as All Fives^ the score is kept on a crib- 
bage board, and part of it is pegged as the hand progresses. A 
player winning a trick containing any of the following cards in the 
trump suit pegs them immediately ; — For the trump ace, 4 points ; 
for the King 3; for the Queen 2 ; for the Jack i ; for the Ten 10, 
and for the Five 5. After the hand is over, all these cards are 
counted over again in reckoning the point for Game, the Five of 
trumps counting 5. Sixty-one points is game. 

IltItEaXrLAItITIES IK FLAY. The most serious 
error in Seven-up is the revoke. If a player does not follow suit 
when able, it is a revoke unless he trumps the trick. A player 
holding two small trumps and the Ten of a plain suit, may trump 
both the ace and King of that suit instead of giving up his Ten. 
But if on the third round the Queen is led, and he cannot trump it, 
he must play his Ten if he has no other card of the suit. 

The only points affected by the revoke are Jack and Game. If 
the I ack is not in play, there is only one point that can be 
affected by the revoke, the score for Game ; and the revoke penalty 
is one point, which the adversary may add to his own score, or de- 
duct from the score of the revoking player. The adversary may 
also score the point for Game if he makes it ; but it cannot be 
scored by the revoking player ; who may mark only High or Low 
if he holds either or both of those points. 

If the lack is in play, two points may be affected by a re- 
voke. The player in fault cannot score either Jack or Game, and 
the penalty for the revoke is two points ; in addition to which the 
adversary of the revoking player may score either or both Jack 
and Game if he makes them. 

The revoking player cannot win the game that hand, no matter 
what he scores, but must stop at six. A revoke is established as 
soon as the trick in which it occurs has been turned and quitted, 
or a card has been led or played to the next trick. 

Exposed Cards. When four play, all exposed cards must be 
left on the table, and are liable to be called by the adversaries if 
they cannot be previously got rid of in the course of play. All 
cards led or played out of turn are exposed, and liable to be called. 
If two or more cards are played to a trick, the adversaries may se- 
lect which shall remain ; the other is exposed. | 

YCETJBEOFS OF CJBCEATIKG. Few games lend them- 
selves more readily to the operations of the greek than Seven-up. 
Turning Jacks from the bottom of the pack ; setting up the half- 
stock for the beg; dealing oneself more than six cards, and 
dropping on the tricks already won those counting for Game; 
getting the A J 10 and 2 of a suit together during the play of a 
hand, and then shifting the cut to get them on the next deal, turn- 
ing up the Jack; marked cards; strippers; wedges; reflectors: 
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these and many other tricks are in common use. Those who are 
not expert enough to deal seconds or shift cuts will sometimes re- 
sort to such trifling advantages as abstracting one of the Tens from 
the pack, so that they may know a suit from which a small card 
can always be led without any danger of the adversary’s making 
the Ten. One very common swindle in Seven-up is known as 
the high hand^ which consists in giving the intended victim the 
A K J TO 9 2 of trumps, and then inducing him to bet that he will 
make four points. No matter how skilful the player may be, he 
will find it impossible to save both Jack and Game. 


CALIFORNIA JACK. 

This is a variety of Seven-up for two players, in which the 
number of cards in the hand is constantly restored to six by draw- 
ing from the remainder of the pack. 

The trump suit is cut for before the cards are shuffled and dealt. 
The usual method is to cut for seats and deal, and the highest cut 
determines the trump suit at the same time, After each player 
has been given six cards, three at a time, the remainder of the pack 
is turned face up on the table, and the winner of each trick takes 
the top card, his adversary taking the next one. When the stock is 
exhausted, the last six cards are played as in the ordinary game 
of Seven-up. 

Seven points is game, the points being the same as in Seven-up ; 
but everything, including Low, counts to the player winning it. 

Shasta Sam is California Jack with the remainder of the pack 
turned face down, and is a much better game on that account. 


AUCTION PITCH, 

SELL OUT, OR COMMERCIAL PITCH. 

This very popular round game derives its name from the fact 
that the first card led or pitched is the trump suit, and that the 
privilege of pitching it belongs to the eldest hand, who may sell it 
out to the highest bidder. 

The number of cards and their rank is the same as at Seven- 
up ; A K Q J lo 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 , the ace being the highest in cut" 
ting and in play. 
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flayers* Any number from four to seven may play, each 
for himself ; five is considered the best game. The players cut 
for choice of seats, the highest cut taking the first choice and the 
deal. 

Counters, Each player should be provided with seven w^hite 
counters to mark the game. If stakes are played for, red counters 
are used to make up the pool, one player acting as the banker to 
sell and redeem all red counters. 

Dealing, ^ Six cards are dealt to each player, three at a time, 
but no trump is turned. All the rules for irregularities in the deal 
are the same as in Seven-up, but a misdeal does not lose the deal 
under any circumstances. 

Objects of the Grame, As in Seven-up, the object of each 
player is to get rid of his seven counters, one of which he is en- 
titled to put in the pool for each of the following points : For hold- 
ing the highest trump in play ; for holding (having dealt to him) 
the lowest trump in play; for winning a trick wdth the Jach ot 
trumps in it ; for making the greatest number of the pips that count 
for the game point. The details of these points have already 
been explained in connection with Seven-up. If the count for 
Game is a tie, no one scores it. 

JBidding, The eldest hand sells. If he pitches wnthout wait- 
ing for a bid he must make four points, or he will be set back that 
number. Each player in turn, beginning on the left of the eldest 
hand, bids for the privilege of pitching the trump, naming the 
number of points he thinks he can make. If he wdll not bid, he 
must say distinctly; I pass,^^ After a bid has been made, 
any following player must bid higher or pass. There are no 
second bids. The highest number any player can bid is four, 
which will require him to make High, Low, Jack, and the Game 
against the combined efforts of all the other players. The eldest 
hand must either accept the number bid, or pitch the trump him- 
self, and make as many points as the highest bidder offered him. 
If the eldest hand accepts, he pushes into the pool as many 
counters as he is bid, and the successful bidder pitches the trump. 
If no bid is made, the eldest hand must pitch the trump himself. 

A bidder is not allowed to give the seller enough points to put 
him out, and should he do so by mistake, he forfeits his right to 
bid at all for that deal. If the seller has only two to go, and a 
player is able to bid three or four, he loses nothing by bidding 
one only, for no one can overbid him, and he is entitled to count 
all he makes. The only risk he runs is that the seller can afford 
to refuse one, and will go out on his own pitch. To remedy this 
it is the custom in some clubs to allow’’ a player to bid the full 
value of his hand. If the seller accepts, he scores to within one 
of game ; but if he refuses, he must make as many as bid, even if 
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he does not actually want them. It is one of the fine points of 
the game for the seller to refuse when the number of points 
offered would put the bidder out if he was successful. 

There is no penalty for bidding out of turn. If a plaj^r chooses 
to expose to a preceding player what he is prepared to bid, that is 
usually to his own disadvantage. 

Bidding to the Board, Modern players usually adopt the 
practice of bidding to the board, eldest hand having the first bid. 
In this form of the game the points bid count to no one, and any- 
one can bid up to four, no matter what the scores are. No one 
can claim the privilege of pitching the trump for as many as bid, as 
each in turn must bid higher or pass. 

Blaying* The successful bidder has the first lead, and what- 
ever card he plays, whether by mistake or not, is the trump suit 
for that deal. After that, the winner of the trick may lead any 
suit he pleases. A player must follow suit in trumps if he is able 
to do so ; but in a plain suit he may trump if he chooses, although 
holding a card of the suit led. If he does not trump, he must 
follow suit if he can. If he has none of the suit led, he may 
trump or discard as he pleases. The highest card played of the 
suit led wins the trick, and trumps win all other suits. 

Scoring^ At the end of the hand the various players claim 
the points made, and score them by placing white counters in the 
pool. If the bidder makes any points in excess of the number 
bid, he scores them. The first player to get rid of his seven white 
counters wins the pool, and takes down all the red counters it 
contains. The white counters are then re-distributed, and the 
players cut for the first deal of the new game. 

If two players can count out on the same deal, and one of them 
is the bidder, he wins the pool if he has made good his bid. If 
neither of the ties is the bidder, the points count out in their 
regular order, High first, then Low, then Jack, and finally Game. 
For instance : Seven are playing. A sells to B, who bids two. B 
and C have each two to go. B pitches a trump of which C has 
both High and Low; but if B makes Jack and Game he wins the 
pool, because he bid only two points, and made them. This is 
generally expressed by the rule : bidder goes ont first. 

Setting JBacTc. If the player who pitches the trump fails to 
make the number of points bid, he is set back, and scores nothing 
for any points he may have made. A player who is set back, 
cither for overbidding his hand, or for refusing to sell and failing 
to make the number of points offered him, must withdraw from 
the pool as many white counters as were bid, and add them to his 
own. For instance : It is A's sell. A and B each have two to 
go. B bids three, which A refuses, pitching the trump himself, 
A makes only two points, B scoring one, and a third player D, 
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another. B and D score one each, but A scores nothing for the 
two points he made, and must take three white counters from the 
pool, which will make him five to go. Had the bid which A re- 
fused been two only, he would have won the game, as he made 
two points. In many clubs it is the custom for a player who is 
set back to add a red* counter to the pool. 

Irregularities in Play* If any adversary of the playet 
who pitches the trump leads or plays out of turn, he may be called 
upon by the bidder to play his highest or lowest of the suit led ; or 
to trump or not to trump the trick. If any player but the pitcher 
has followed the erroneous lead, the cards must be taken back; 
but if the pitcher has followed, the error cannot be rectified. 

In case of a revoke^ the hand is played out as if the revoke had 
not occurred, and each player except the person in error counts 
whatever points he makes. If the pitcher of the trump fails to 
make the number of points bid, he cannot be set back, but must 
be allowed to score any points he makes. The revoking player is 
then set back the number of points bid, and forfeits a red counter 
to the pool. If no bid was made, he is set back two points. 


SMUDGE* 

In this variation of auction pitch, any player who is not in the 
hole wins the game at once if he can bid four and make it. 


PEDRO. 


Pedro, Pedro Sancho, Dom Pedro, and Snoozer, are all varieties 
of Auction Pitch, in which certain counting cards are added, and 
secondary bids are allowed. 

Everything counts to the player winning it, instead of to the one 
to whom it is dealt. The game point is scored by the player who 
wins the trick containing the Ten of trumps. If that card is not 
in play there is no Game. 

In Pedro Banclio, the Five and Nine of trumps count their 
pip value in scoring, so that i8 points can be bid and made on 
one deal ; one each for High, Low, Jack, and Game, and fourteen 
more for the Nine and Five of trumps. These two trumps have no 
special rank. The Ten will win the Nine, and the Six will take the 
Five. In some places all the cards in the pack are dealt out, which 
makes a much better game in any form of Pedro. 

The eldest hand sells, as at Auction Pitch. If a player's first 
bid is raised he may raise again in his proper turn. 
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Fifty points is game, and the players are usually provided with 
two varieties of counters for scoring ; one worth five points, and 
the other worth one. The rank of the points in scoring is ; High, 
Low, Jack, Ten (Game), Five, and Nine. The revoke penalty is to 
be set back the number of points bid, or ten points if there is no 
bid, and the player in fault cannot score anything that hand. In 
all other respects the rules are the same as in Auction Pitch. 

In Do 7 iv FedrOf or Snoozer^ the Joker is added to the pack, 
and the Three, Five, and Nine of trumps count their pip value in 
scoring. The Joker, or Snoozer, counts fifteen, so that thirty-six 
points can be bid and made on one deal. The Joker is the lowest 
trump, so that the deuce of trumps will win it, but it will wfin any 
trick in plain suits. Fifty or a hundred points is the game. In 
counting out, the order of precedence is : High, Low, Jack, Ten 
(Game), Three, Five, Nine, Snoozer. 


CINCH, 

DOUBLE PEDRO, OR HIGH FIVE. 

This is now regarded as the most important variety of All Fours, 
and bids fair to supplant the parent game altogether. Properly 
speaking, Cinch is one of the pedro variations of Auction Pitch, 
the difference being that no one sells, and that there is added the 
'always popular American feature of a draw to improve the hand. 

The derivation and meaning of the name, Cinch, seems to be very 
much misunderstood. Many persons assume it is simply a name 
for the Left Pedro, but such is not the case. Cinch is a Mexican 
word for a strong saddle-girth, and when used as a verb it refers 
to the manner of adjusting the girth on a bucking broncho so that 
no amount of kicking will get him free. The word is used in this 
sense to describe one of the principal tactics of the card game, 
which is to cinch certain tricks, so that the adversary cannot 
possibly get either of the Pedroes free. 

CABDS. Cinch is played with a full pack of fifty-two cards 
which rank AKQJ 1098765432. When the suit is trumps 
the 5 retains its natural position, and is known as the Bight jP<?- 
dro ; but the 5 of the same colour as the trump suit, which is 
known as the Left Fedroy ranks between the 5 and 4 of the trump 
suit. The ace is highest in cutting and in play. Whist-players, 
who have taken up Cinch as a side issue, are in the habit of mak- 
ing the ace lowest in cutting; but such a practice is out of har- 
mony with all other members of the Seven-up family of games. 

COUJS'TEBS* The score is usually kept on a sheet of paper , 
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but it is more convenient to provide each side with 8 red and 1 1 
white counters, representing 51 points; the whites being worth i, 
and the reds 5 each. A good pull-up cribbage board is still better. 
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JPLA. YEItS. Any number from two to six can play ; but the 
regular game is for four persons, two of whom are partners against 
the other two. The player on the dealer’s left is the iciest 
hand> y on the dealer’s right is the pone. 

CUTTING* The players draw from an outspread pack for 
partners, seats, and deal. The two lowest play against the two 
highest ; the highest cut has the choice of seats and cards, and 
deals the first hand. Partners sit opposite each other. 

DEALING* Each player has the right to shuffle the pack, 
the dealer last. The cards are then presented to the pone to be 
cut, and at least four cards must be left in each packet. Begin- 
ning on his left, the dealer gives nine cards to each player, three at 
a time in three separate rounds. No trump is turned, and the 
remainder of the pack is left on the table face downward. 

JHIISDEALING. If any card is found faced in the pack, the 
cards must be re-shuffled and dealt again. If the dealer exposes a 
card in dealing, or turns up a trump by mistake, the adversaries 
may elect to have a new deal by the same dealer, or to let the deal 
stand. If the dealer gives too many or too few cards to any player, 
or fails to give the same number of cards in each round, it is a 
misdeal, and the deal passes to the next player on the left. Any 
player dealing out of turn, or with the wrong cards, may be stopped 
before the last three cards are dealt ; but after that the deal 
stands good. If a misdeal is not discovered until after a bid has 
been made, the deal stands good if three players have their right 
number of cards. The deal passes in regular rotation to the left. 

OEIECTS OF TJBCE GAME. The game is fifty-one 
points, and the side first pegging that number, or getting rid of its 
fifty-one counters is the winner. Fourteen points are made on 
every deal, as follows : — 

I For Highy the ace of trumps. 

I For LoWf the deuce of trumps. 

I For the Lack of trumps. 

I For the Ten of trumps, or Game» 
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5 For the Five of trumps, or Bight BedrO0 

5 For the Five of the same colour, or Left Bed/rOm 
14 points altogether ; all in the trump suit. 

All these points, including Low, count to the player winning 
them, and not to the players to whom they are dealt. This saves 
endless disputes. 

BIDDING. Beginning with the eldest hand, each player in 
turn, after examining his nine cards, can make one hid for the 
privilege of naming the trump suit. The peculiarity of this bid- 
ding is that nobody sells, the bids being made to the hoards as 
it is called. The bidder announces the number of points he thinks 
he can make (with his partner’s assistance) but does not name the 
trump suit. If a player will not bid, he says : I pass.’^ After 
a bid has been made in its proper turn, any following player must 
bid higher or pass. No one is allowed to bid more than fourteen. 
There are no second bids, and a bid once made cannot be amended 
or withdrawn. The player who has made the highest bid is called 
upon to name the trump suit. 

IrregvZaT Bids. If any player bids before the eldest hand 
has bid or passed, both the player in error and his partner lose 
their right to make any bid that deal ; but the side not in error 
must bid against each other for the privilege of naming the trump 
suit. If the eldest hand has decided, and the pone bids without 
waiting for the dealer’s partner, the pone loses his bid, and the 
dealer may bid before his partner, without penalty. If the dealer 
bids before his partner has decided, both he and his partner lose 
their right to bid that deal ; but the pone is still at liberty to over- 
bid the eldest hand for the privilege of naming the trump. If the 
dealer's partner has bid, and the dealer bids without waiting for 
the pone, the dealer loses his right to bid for that deal. 

If a player whose partner has not yet bid names the trump suit, 
his partner loses the right to bid. If no bid is made, the dealer 
may name any suit he pleases, without bidding. If any player 
exposes a card beforte he trump suit is named, the adversaries may 
elect to have a new deal by the same dealer. 

DISCARDING AND DRAWING. The trump suit 
named, each player discards and leaves face upward on the 
table as many cards as he pleases. He must discard three, to re- 
duce his hand to six cards. If he discards more than three he 
must draw from the remainder of the pack to restore the number 
of his cards to six ; so that after the discard and draw each player 
at the table will have exactly six cards, although nine were originally 
dealt him. 

The dealer, beginning on his left, gives to each player in turn as 
many cards from the top of the pack as may be necessary to re- 
store the number in his hand to six. When it comes to the 
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dealer’s turn, instead of taking cards from the top of the pack, he 
may search the remainder of the pack, and take from it any cards 
that he pleases. This is called rol>Mng tlie decic. Should he 
find in his own hand and the remainder of the pack more than six 
trumps, he must discard those he does not want, showing them 
face up on the table with the other discards. 

Should any player discard a trump, his partner has the right to 
call his attention to it, and if the player has not been helped to 
cards, or has not lifted the cards drawn, the trump erroneously 
discarded may be taken back ; otherwise it must remain among 
the discards until the hand has been played, when, if it is of any 
counting value, it must be added to the score of the side making 
the trump. 

Although there is no law to that effect, it is considered impera- 
tive for each player except the dealer to discard everything but 
trumps. This is partly because no other cards are of the slightest 
use, and partly because one of the points of the game is that the 
number of trumps held by each player before the draw should be 
indicated by his discard. 

MJETJBCOL OF FLAYING. The player w^ho has named 
the trump suit begins by leading any card he pleases. If a trump 
is led, every one must follow suit if able to do so, and it must be 
remembered that the Left Pedro is one of the trump suit. When 
a plain suit is led, any player may trump if he chooses, although 
holding one of the suit led ; but if he does not trump, he must fol- 
low suit if he can. If he has none of the_ suit led he may trump 
or discard at pleasure. The highest card played of the suit led 
wins the trick, and trumps win all other suits. The Five of trumps, 
or any higher, will win the Left Pedro ; but the Left Pedro will 
win the F our of trumps, or any lower. The winner of the trick 
gathers it in, turning it face down, and leads for the next trick, and 
so on, until all six tricks have been played. The tricks themselves 
have no value, and need not be kept separate. The last trick 
turned and quitted may be seen, but no other. 

Irregularities In Flaying. If, during the play of a hand, 
any person is found to have too many cards, his hand is foul, and 
neither he nor his partner can score any points for that deal, but 
they may play the hand out to prevent the adversaries from scor- 
ing everything. If he has too few cards there is no penalty. 

If a player leads out of turn, and the three others follow hini, 
the trick stands good. If all have not followed the false lead, their 
cards must be taken back, but only the leader’s card is liable to be 
called. If it was the turn of the partner of the player in error to 
lead, the adversary on his right may call upon him to lead or not 
to lead a trump ; but he cannot specify the plain suit. If it was 
the turn of either adversary of the player in error to lead, the card 
led in error is simply exposed- 
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If the third hand plays before the second, the fourth may pla^ 
before the second also. If the fourth hand plays before his part- 
ner, third hand not having played, the trick may be claimed by the 
adversaries, regardless of who wins it ; but the player who actually 
wins it leads for the next trick. 

If a player has a card of the suit led, and neither follows suit 
nor plays a trump, it is a revoke ; and, if detected and claimed 
by the adversaries, neither the player in error nor his partner can 
score any points that hand ; but the hand may be played out to 
prevent the adversaries from scoring everything If an adversary 
of the bidder revokes, the bidder's side scores all points it makes, 
regardless of the number bid. For instance: A has bid nine; 
and Y revokes. A-B make eight only, which they score, Y-Z scor- 
ing nothing. When a player renounces, his partner should ask 
him if he is void of the suit. 

If any player abandons his hand, the cards in it may be exposed 
and called by the adversaries. The practice of throwing down the 
hand as soon as one renounces to trumps, cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 

All eieposed cards, such as cards dropped on the table ; two 
or more played at once ; cards led out of turn ; or cards named by 
the player holding them, must be left face up on the table, and are 
liable to be called by the adversaries, unless they can be previously 
got rid of in the course of play. If the exposed card is a trump 
the adversaries may prevent its being played, but the holder of it 
is not liable for a revoke in such cases. 

SCORING. When the last card has been played, each side 
turns over all the tricks won, and counts the points they contain ; 
High, Low, Jack, Game, Right and Left Pedro. Everything, in- 
cluding Low, counts to the side winning it. The number of 
points won or lost is determined by deducting the lower score 
from the higher, the difference being the number of points won on 
that deal. If it is a tie, neither side scores. If either side has in- 
curred a penalty which prevents them from scoring any points 
they may have won, the adversaries have nothing to deduct, and 
score all they make. 

If the side that named the trump fails to make as many points 
as it bid, it scores nothing, and the number of points bid are 
scored by the adversaries, in addition to any points that the adver- 
saries may have made in play. For instance: A-B are partners 
against Y-Z. B has bid to make 8, and named hearts for trumps. 
A-B make lo, which is 2 more than they bid, Y-Z getting the 
other 4 ; which leaves A-B 6. These are scored by placing one 
'red and one white counter in the pool. But suppose A-B got only 
5 points, Y-Z getting 9. A-B would score nothing, as they did 
not make good their bid ; while Y-Z would score the 9 points 
actually won, and the $ points bid in addition, or 17 altogether. 
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The old way of scoring was to set hacTc the side that failed to 
make the number bid ; but that system of counting entirely de- 
stroyed the interest in the game when one side got much behind ; 
because it could not recover in time to prevent the other side from 
sweating out^ as it is called. Suppose A-B have been set back 
1 8 points on two failures, Y-Z having made i6 points on those two 
deals, and 23 on their own bids. The score will stand : A-B 64 to 
go ; Y-Z, 12 to go. Even if we suppose that A-B make 1 1 on 
each of the next four deals, they will still have 20 to go. while 
Y-Z will be out. Again : A-B want 15, Y-Z want 2. Even if 
A-B can bid 12 and make it, Y-Z will sweat out. 

With the system of scoring here recommended, this sweating 
out is impossible, and it is not uncommon for a side that wants 
one to go, to be beaten by an adversary that wants forty-nine. 

The side first pegging out on a cribbage-board, or getting rid of 
its fifty-one counters, wins the game. When the game is counted 
on a pull-up cribbage marker, it is usual to start with ten up, and 
peg out to the game-hole, or 61. 

VAlRIJiTIONS^ There are quite a number of minor differ- 
ences in the manner of playing Cinch. Sometimes, instead of 
discarding and drawing, after the successful bidder has been as- 
certained, but before he names the trump, four more cards are 
given to each player, including the dealer. Having seen thirteen 
cards, the bidder names the trump suit, and the hands are then 
reduced to six cards each. This method gives no clue to the num- 
ber of trumps originally held, and deprives the dealer of one of the 
greatest advantages of his position, robbing the deck. 

Another method is to discard and draw after the trump is 
named, but to make the dealer take his cards from the top of the 
pack to complete his hand, without seeing what he is to get. This 
often leaves counting cards in the remainder of the pack, which 
must remain face down, and be kept separate from the discards. 
Such points count for neither side ; but any points found among 
the discards may be counted by the side making the trump, as in 
the ordinary game. Owing to the uncertainty as to the number of 
points actually in play, the result is controlled more largely by luck 
than skill. 

In some places the first lead> from the successful bidder must 
be a trurnp. This makes the game too much like Auction Pitch, 
and spoils some of the finer points in leading. 

Low is sometimes counted for the person to w^hom it is dealt. 
Such a rule causes endless confusion and disputes. 

The old method of scoring has already been mentioned. 
Another variation is that if the bidder’s side do not make at least 
8 points they cannot score anything, no matter what they bid. If 
both sides score 7, neither having bid more than 7, neither scores. 
If one side bids 6, and makes 8, it scores 8 ; but the adversaries score 
the 6 they make. If the side bidding 6 had made 6 only, it would 
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score nothing, while their adversaries would mark the 8 they made. 
The only good result of the 6 bid in this case is to prevent the ad- 
versaries from scoring for a failure ; for if 7 h^-d been bid, and 
only 6 made, the adversaries would have scored the 7 bid in addi- 
tion to the 8 they made, cr i 5 in all. This system, while better 
than the old way, because it never sets players back, still allows 
one side to sweat out ; because if the bidder does not make 14^ 
the adversaries must count something every deal. 

Five OT sicc 'plCLyevs^ each for himself, may pls-y what is 
called Jiuction Chich, or Razzle-dazzle. Only six cards are 
dealt to each player, three on the first round and three on the 
second. Then the privilege of naming the trump suit is bid for 
as usual. After the trump is named, superfluous cards are throvvn 
out, and others drawn in their place, restoring the hands to six 
cards each. The successful bidder then calls upon the holder of 
any given card to be his partner. The person holding the card 
named cannot refuse, and says : I play with you." The partr^r- 
ship thus formed plays against the combined forces of the other 
players, but without changing seats. The maker of the trump 
leads first, any card he pleases. F or instance : A B C D E are 
playing. C bids 8 and names clubs. After the draw he finds he 
holds A J 10 5 2 of trumps. He calls for the club King as his 
partner, and leads his Pedro at once for the King to take it in. 
He is then certain to catch the other Pedro, or to save three of the 
four points for High, Low, Jack, and the Game. Those w’’ho have 
played Seven-handed Euchre will at once recognize the similarity 
of the two games. Both are excellent round games for the family 
circle. 

Frogressive CincJi is played by dealing one round at each 
table ; that is, four deals, each^ player having the deal once only. 
The ordinary game of Cinch is played, and the pair having the 
fewest points to go at the end of the four deals progress to the 
next higher table. Ties cut to decide, high going up. On arriv- 
ing at the next table, the partners divide, and another game of 
four deals is played, the v/inning pair again progressing. The 
general arrangements foi the original positions of the players, and 
the prizes to be given, are the same as in Progressive Euchre, and 
have been fully described in connection with that game. 

Rlind CincJi. Instead of giving each player thirteen cards at 
once, the hands are dealt in two parts. First of all, nine cards are 
dealt to each player, three at a time. Then four cards are dealt in 
front of each player, but not to be touched until the bidding is 
finished. The highest bidder takes up his four extra cards and 
then names the trump, after which he discards down to six cards 
for play. The others then take up their four cards and discard 
down to six, and the game proceeds like regular cinch. 

Sioctj/ -three. In this variation, nine cards are dealt to each 
player, three at a time. After the bidding, the players discard and 
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fill up again to six cards. Players are allowed several bids, each 
raising in turn if he is raised. The highest bid possible is sixty- 
three, and these may be made as follows : High, low, Jack, and ten 
of trumps count i each ; pedros, 5 each ; King of trumps, 25 ; trey 
of trumps, 15 ; nine of trumps, 9. Game is 150 points. 

Widow Cinch. Six players cut for partners, two on a side. 
Each player has two adversaries between himself and his partner. 
The dealer gives each player eight cards, four at a time, and four 
are dealt to the table after the first round to the players- These 
four cards are the widow. The successful bidder can take the 
widow before he names the trump, and then all the players discard 
down to six cards - 

STIGGJESTIOJYS FOR GOOF FLA Y, There is a great 
diversity of opinion on bidding. Some persons always bid six on 
an ace, if they hold neither of the Pedroes. This is based on the 
sound principle that the odds are five to four in favour of your 
partner having one of the Pedroes, which he will immediately give 
up if you lead the ace. The odds are five to two that your part- 
ner will hold one or more of any three named counting cards 
which you do not hold. If you have no Pedro, count on him for 
one, and if you have King and Queen, you can tisk his having a 
guard to it, and bid as if you were sure of getting his Pedro home. 
If you have none of the points for High, Low, Jack, or Game, or 
only one of them, count on him for one at least, and bid accord- 
ingly. 

It is very difficult to give exact rules for bidding, the state of the 
score having much to do with it ; but as a general rule it is much 
better to bid on catching cards than on the points themselves. 
For instance : A K Q of trumps should certainly be good for eight 
points ; some players habitually bid twelve on them, reckoning to 
catch both Pedroes and one of the minor points. This is risky un- 
less there are one or two small trumps with the A K Q. On the 
other hand, two Pedroes, with Jack and Low, are not worth bid- 
ding more than five on ; because it is very unlikely that you will 
save more than one of the Pedroes, if that. The very fact that 
you bid five diminishes your chances, for you betray the fact that 
your only hope is to save a well-guarded Pedro. Long experience 
with players who bid their hands correctly will give a player a very 
good idea of what the bidder has in his hand. To the partner this 
is a great point, for it enables him to judge when to give up points 
^mself, and when to play for his partner to throw them to him. 

The number of cards asked for by each player should be very 
carefully noted ; for it will frequently happen that the entire trump 
suit can be located by this means. It is useless to keep anything 
but trumps, for tricks, as such, have no value, and every card you 
draw increases your chances of getting another trump. 

The most important point in the game is to cinch every trick in 
which an adversary plays after you ; that is, to play some trumo 
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higher than a Pedro, if the Pedroes have not been played, and you 
do not hold them yourself. Examples of cinching will be found in 
the Illustrative Hands. If your partner leads a certain winning 
trump, such as the ace, or the King if the ace is gone, give him 
the best counting card you have ; but if you have two, one of 
them being Low, give up the lower card first ; you may catch 
something with the Jack or Ten. If your partner leads any trump 
higher than the Five, play your smallest trump unless second hand 
covers, in which case you must cinch the trick, to prevent the 
fourth hand from giving up a Pedro on his partner’s trick. 

If you are forced to win your partner’s first lead of trumps, re- 
turn the best trump you have, unless it is the Jack or Ten, in which 
case you must be guided by the number of points you are playing 
for, and your chances of making them if you lose the card you 
lead. 

If your partner begins by leading a plain suit, you must cinch 
the trick if you can ; if second hand follows suit, any trump better 
than the Five will do. If second hand puts on a trump, you must 
cinch higher. 

If the player on your right renounces to trumps, get into the 
lead if possible, and play your best cards in plain suits. This may 
give your partner a tenace position over the player on your left. 

If partner begins with a high card in trumps, not the ace, credit 
him with the sequence below it, and put in your Pedro at the first 
opportunity. For instance : Partner leads King, won by the ace 
second hand. Whatever this player leads, put in your Pedro, if 
you have one, your partner must have Queen of trumps. 

Playing to the score is very important. Do not attempt to get 
more than the number bid until that is assured. On the other 
hand, if it is certain that the adversary cannot make good his bid, 
do not let him get as close to it as possible, but play boldly to win 
all you can, for every point he makes is simply lost. 

Here are a few example hands, which will give a very good idea 
of some of the fine points in the game. 


No. 1. A bids 8 on hearts. 
The draw : A 2 ; Y 2 ; 

B4; Z 5. 

A 

Y 

B 

Z 

♦ Q 

A 3 

^ 8 

4 5 

2 

6 

^ Q 


^lO 

0? J 

♦ J 

^ 9 

K 

5 0 

2 4 

^ 4 

A 

V 7 

6 4 

4 9 

<2? 3 

5 

10 4 

KO 


No. 2. A bids 8 on hearts. 


The draw : A 2 ; Y 

B4; zt 


A 

Y 

B 

z 

^ 3 

<2? 7 

^lO 

^ S 

^ Q 

9? 2 

^ 4 

<0 9 

^ 6 

^ J 

A 0 

4 4 

4 2 

7 4 

K 0 

e 4 

^ K 

^ A 

4 3 

4 6 


5 0 

2 0 

410 


0 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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No. 1 * Y’s draw shows that he holds at least four trumps, so 
A must trust his partner to cinch the first trick and return the 
trump. [See our suggestions for good play. J At trick 3, Z cinches, 
to make A play a high trump. It is evident to A that neither E 
nor Z holds either Jack or Seven of trumps; so both those cards 
must be with Y. As B has no more trumps the adversaries must 
have both Pedroes, and Y must have one, as he holds four trumps. 
If they are divided, A can catch both by cinching this trick with 
the King and leading the Ace ; but if Y has both Pedroes, such a 
course would lose Jack, Game, and one Pedro. If A cinches this 
trick with the Ten, allowing Y to win with the Jack, A must catch 
both Pedroes, no matter how they lie, provided Y leads the trump 
Seven, for A will refuse to win it. 

Y sees his danger, and by leading a Pedro to A, forces him 
jither to pass it, or to get into the lead and free the other Pedro. 

A-B score nothing : Y-Z score 7 for Jack, Game, Pedro ; and 8 
in addition, for points bid but not made by A-B ; 15 altogether. 

No. 2 . At trick 2, Y sees that he cannot save Low, and the 
lead would be a great disadvantage, because either A has all the 
{'emaining trumps, or Y’s partner has an unguarded Pedro. At 
;rick 3, A knows that if Y has Ace, and Z Pedro, A can still make 
,*^is bid by catching Jack, and saving his own Pedro. If the Pedro 
ss not with Z the small trump is still the best lead, for it puts the 
lead on A’s left. B gets rid of cards which might get him into the 
lead to his partner’s disadvantage. Unfortunately, Z is unable to 
cake the lead away from V at trick 4. As Y is still in the lead 
there is no necessity for A to save his Pedro, for Y cannot pos- 
sibly catch it, and A must catch Y’s, no matter how Y plays, 

A-B score 10 points ; Low, Game, and both Pedroes, 12, from 
which they deduct the 2 points made by Y-Z. 


No. S» A bids 12 on hearts. 
The draw : A 3 ; Y 5 ; 

B 3 ; Z 2 . 

u 

No. 4. A bids 8 on hearts. 
The draw : A 2 ; Y 4 ; 

B 4 ; Z 4 . 

A 

y 

B 

Z 

H 

A 

Y 

B 

z 

^ A 

^ 3 

6 0 

^ 6 

I 

07 A 

07 6 

07 J 

k? 3 

^ K 

^ 4 1 

^ 8 

c?io 

2 

07 8 

07 7 

0? 4 

0? 9 


^ 7 

^ 9 

J 

3 

07Q 

07 2 

4 0 

107 K 

♦ Q 

4 K 

4 3 

4 J 

4 

Q 4 

4 2 

4 A 

4 9 

s 4 

A A 

410 

2 0 

5 

6 0 

07 5 

♦J i 

4 7 


Q ♦! 

KO 

Q? 5 

6 

0710 

4 4 

J 01 

2 0 
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No* Sm At the second trick, A knows that his partner still 
holds another trump, because he drew only three cards. This 
trump must be the 9. Z holds two more trumps, and they must 
be the Jack and Right Pedro, because Z would not throw away 
Game if he had anything smaller. The 7 must be with Y, and if A 
now leads trump Queen, he will leave the Pedro good over his 
Deuce, leaving him only 8 points, ’whereas he has bid 12. If A 
leads the Deuce, his partner’s nine will cinch the trick, and Z can 
make only the Jack. 

A-B score 10. The 12 actually taken make good the bid; but 
the 2 points won by the adversaries must be deducted, leaving 10 
to be scored by A-B. 

No. A. At the third trick, a hasty or careless player would 
have been only too glad of the opportunity to get in his Pedro. 
But Y reasons that there are only two trumps unaccounted for, the 
Ten and Left Pedro. If B has one, it must fall to this trick. He 
cannot have both, for A drew only two cards. If A has both, Y 
must catch his Pedro, no matter how A plays ; and as long as Y 
does not get into the lead himself, he cannot lose his own Pedro. 
At trick 5, A naturally places the Pedro with Z, as Y did not save 
it on the King, and it is perfectly natural for A to trump with his 
Pedro, intending to lead the Ten to catch Z’s. 

A-B score nothing, not having made good their bid. Y-Z score 
Right and Left Pedro, and Low, 1 1 points ; adding the 8 points bid 
but not made by A~B, 19 altogether. 


aNCH LAWS, 

Formation of Table* A cinch table is complete with six 
players. If more than four assemble, they cut for preference, the 
four highest playing the first game. Partners and deal are then 
cut for, the two lowest pairing against the two highest. Partners 
sit opposite each other. The highest deals, and has the choice 
of seats and cards. The Ace is high, both in cutting and in play. 
A player exposing more than one card must cut again. 

Ties* If the first cut does not decide, the players cutting equal 
cards cut again ; but the new cut decides nothing but the tie. 

Cutting Out, At the end of the game, the players cut to de- 
cide which shall give way to those awaiting their turn to play, the 
lowest cuts going out. After the second game, those who have 
played the greatest number of consecutive games give way, ties 
being decided by cutting. 

DeaZing, Every player has the right to shuffle the cards, the 
dealer last. The dealer must present the pack to the pone to be 
cut. At least four cards must be left in each packet. If a card 
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is exposed in cutting-, the pack must be re-shuffled, and cut again. 
If the dealer re-shuffles the pack after it has been properly cut, 
he loses his deal. 

Beginning on his left, the dealer must give to each player in 
rotation three cards at a time for three rounds. No trump is 
turned. The deal passes to the left. 

There must be a new deal by the same dealer if any card is 
found faced in the pack ; or if the pack is proved incorrect or im- 
perfect ; but any previous cutting or scores made with the im- 
perfect pack stand good. 

The adversaries may demand a new deal if any card is exposed 
during the deal, provided they have not touched a card. If an 
adversary exposes a card, the dealer may elect to deal again. If 
a new deal is not demanded, cards exposed in dealing cannot be 
called. 

The adversaries may stop a player dealing out of turn, or with 
the wrong pack, provided they do so before the last three cards 
are dealt, after which the deal stands good. 

JHisdealing. A misdeal loses the deal. It is a misdeal : If 
the cards have not been properly cut ; if the dealer does not give 
the same number of cards to each player on the same round ; if he 
gives too many or too few cards to any player ; if he counts the 
cards on the table, or those remaining in the pack ; or if he deals 
a card incorrectly, and fails to correct the error before dealing 
another. If the dealer is interrupted in any way by an adversary, 
he does not lose his deal. 

JBtddiTig. After receiving his nine cards, each player in turn, 
beginning on the dealer’s left, announces the number of points he 
will undertake to win if he is allowed to name the trump suit. No 
player is allowed to bid more than fourteen. If he will not bid, he 
must say: ** I pass.” A bid having been regularly made, any 
following player must bid higher or pass. There are no second 
bids. A bid once made can neither be amended nor withdrawn. 

Irregular JBids. If any player bids before the eldest hand 
has bid or passed, both the player in error and his partner lose 
their right to bid ; but the side not in error must bid to decide 
which of them shall name the trump. If the eldest hand has de- 
cided, and the pone bids withou waiting for the dealer’s partner, 
the ^ one loses his bid, and the dealer may -bid before his partner. 
If the dealer bids without waiting for his partner, both lose their 
bids ; but the pone may overbid the eldest hand. 

If the det er's partner has bid, and the dealer bids without wait- 
ing for the Done, the dealer loses his bid. 

If a player whose partner has not yet bid names the trump suit, 
his partner loses his bid. 

If a player bids with more than nine cards in his hand, his bid is 
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lost, and the adversaries, must draw the superfluous cards from his 
hand, face down, placing them about the middle of the undealt 
portion of the pack. 

If no bid is made, the dealer may name any trump he pleases, 
without bidding. 

If any player exposes any of his cards before the trump suit is 
named, the adversaries may elect to have a new deal by the same 
dealer. 

JHscdvdjiyig, The trump named, each player must put out 
least three of his cards, and may discard as many more as he 
pleases. All such discards must be placed on the table face up. 
Should a player discard a trump, his partner may call his attention 
to it, and it may be taken back, provided the player has not been 
helped to cards, or has not lifted the cards drawn. 

I>rawing» The players having discarded, the dealer, begin- 
ning on his left, must give to each in turn from the top of the 
pack, face down, as many cards as may be necessary to restore 
the number in each hand to six. 

Liohhing the DecJc* When it comes to the dealer’s turn to 
draw cards, instead of taking them from the top of the pack, face 
down, he may search the remainder of the pack, and take from it 
any cards he pleases to restore the number in his hand to six. 
Should he find in his own hand and in the remainder of the pack, 
more than six trumps, he must discard' those he does not want, 
face upward on the table. 

IrregtUaT Drawing, Should a player ask for too many or 
too few cards, and not discover his error until the next player has 
been helped, if he has too few he may make his hand good from 
the discards, but must not take a trump therefrom. If he has too 
many, the adversaries must be allowed to draw the superfluous 
ones at random, face down, placing them on the top of the pack. 

Dlaying. The maker of the trump must lead for the first 
trick, any card he pleases. If a trump is led, all must follow suit 
if able. If a plain suit is led, a player may trump, even when 
holding a card of the suit led ; but if he does not trump he must 
follow suit if he can, or he is liable to the penalty for a revoke. 

The last trick turned and quitted may be seen, but no other. 

IrreguZarities in the JEEancLs, If any player is found to 
have an incorrect number of cards, it is a misdeal if no bid has 
been made. If a bid has been made, the deal stands good if three 
players have their right number of cards. If the first trick has 
been played to by a person holding too many cards, neither he nor 
his partner can score anything that hand ; but they may play the 
hand out to save what points they can. If a player has too few 
cards, there is no penalty, but he should draw from the discard to 
make up the deficiency, plain-suit cards only being available. 
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Exposed, CciTds^ The following are exposed cards, which 
must be left face up on the table, and are liable to be called by either 
adversary : i . Every card faced upon the table otherwise than in 
the regular course of play. 2. Two or more cards played to a 
trick ; the adversaries may elect which shall be played. 3. Any 
card named by the player holding it. 

The adversa^ on the right of an exposed card must call it be- 
fore he plays himself. If it will be the turn of the player holding 
the exposed card to lead for the next trick, the card, if wanted, 
must be called before the current trick is turned and quitted. 
Should a player having the lead, and an exposed card in front of 
him, play before the previous trick is turned and quitted, the card 
so led may also be claimed as exposed. 

If a trump is exposed after the trump suit has been named, the 
adversaries rnay prevent the playing of such a card ; but the holder 
of it is not liable to any penalty for a revoke under such circum- 
stances. 

Leading Ont of Turn, If a player leads when it was his 
partner’s turn, the partner may be called upon by his right-hand 
adversary to lead or not to lead a trump ; but a specified plain 
suit cannot be called. If it was the turn of neither of the side in 
error to lead, the card played in error is simply exposed. If all 
have played to the false lead, the error cannot be rectified. If all 
have not followed, the cards played to the false lead may be taken 
back, and are not liable to be called. 

Elaying Out of Turn, If the third hand plays before the 
second, the fourth may play before the second also ; either of his 
own volition, or by the direction of the second hand, who may say : 

Play, partner.” If the fourth hand plays before the second, the 
third hand not having played, the trick may be claimed by the ad- 
versaries, no matter who actually wins it ; but the actual winner of 
it must lead for the next trick. 

If any player abandons his hand, the cards in it may be claimed 
as exposed, and called by the adversaries. 

The JtevoJce, A revoke is a renounce in error, not corrected 
in time, or non-compliance with a performable penalty. It is a 
revoke if a player has one of the suit led, and neither follows suit 
nor trumps. 

A person prohibited from playing an exposed trump is not 
liable to any penalty if it causes him to revoke. 

A revoke is established when the trick in which it occurs has 
been turned and quitted ; or when either the revoking player or 
his partner, whether in his right turn or otherwise, has led or 
played to the following trick. 

If a revoke is claimed and proved, the revoking side cannot 
score any points that deal ; but they may play the hand out to 
prevent the adversaries from making points. 
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If an adversary of the bidder revokes, the bidder's side scores 
whatever points it makes that deal, regardless of the number bid. 

A player may ask his partner whether or not he has a card of 
the suit in which he renounces and does not trump, and the player 
may correct his error if the question is asked before the trick is 
turned and quitted. But if he answers in the negative, there is no 
remedy. 

Drawing Cards. Any player may ask the others to indicate 
the cards played by them to the current trick ; but he must con- 
fine himself to the expression : “ Draw cards.” 

Irregular DemarTcs. A player calling attention in any 
manner to the trick or to the score, may be called upon to play 
his highest or lowest of the suit led ; or to trump or not to trump 
the trick during the play of which the remark is made. 

Scaring. A game consists of fifty-one points ; fourteen of 
which must be made on every deal, as follows : — 

I for JECighf or the Ace of trumps. 

I for LoWf or the Deuce of trumps. 

I for the laclc of trumps. 

I for Came, or the Ten of trumps. 

5 for Hight ledro, or the Five of trumps. 

5 for Xej^ Dedro, or Five of the same colour as the trump 
suit. All points count to the side winning them. 

Any trumps found among the discards at the end of the hand 
count for the side that made the trump. 

At the end of the hand, the number of points won by each- side 
is added up, and the lower deducted from the higher, the differ- 
ence being scored by the winners of the majority. If the result is 
a tie, neither scores. For instance: If A-B make ii, Y-Z must 
make the remaining 3, which deducted from 1 1 leaves 8 points for 
A-B to score. 

If the side naming the trump suit fails to make as many points 
as they bid, they score nothing for that deal, and the number bid 
is scored by the adversaries, in addition to any other points that 
the adversaries may have made in play. The number bid and tfie 
number actually won, must be compared before deducting the 
points made by the adversaries. 

The side first making fifty-one points wins the game. 


Text Dooks. There are two very good text-books on the 
game. 

Ths Laws and Principles of Cinch^ by G. W. Hall, 1891. 

The Laws and Etiquette of Cinch, issued by the Chicago 
Cinch Club, 1890. 
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Hearts is supposed by some persons to be an entirely new 
game ; but its leading principle, losing instead of winning tricks^ 
is to be found in many other card games, some of which are quite 
old. Slobberhannes, Enfl^, Schwellen, Polignac, and The Four 
Jacks, all belong to the same family, but most of them have given 
way to the more popular game of Hearts. 

There are several varieties of Hearts, but the principal arrange^ 
ments are the same in all, and the chief differences are in the man-^ 
ner of settling at the end of the hand. 

CJiUJOS^ Hearts is played with a full pack of fifty-two cards, 
which rank AKQJ 109876543-2; the ace is the highest in 
play, but in cutting it ranks below the deuce. There is no trump 
suit. 

When three persons play, the deuce of spades is thrown out of 
the pack; when five play, both the black deuces are laid aside, 
and when six play, all four deuces are discarded. It is usual to 
play with two packs, one being shuffled whMe the other is dealt. 

COUJS'TJSMS* Every deal is a game in itself, and must be 
settled for in counters immediately. It is usual for each player to 
begin with fifty counters, which are purchased from some person 
who is agreed upon to act as banker. When only two play, the 
game may be scored on a pull-up cribbage board, and settled for 
at the end. 

I^IjA.YEItS* Any number from two to six persons may play, 
but four is the usual number, each playing for himself against all 
the others. The players on the dealer’s right and left are known 
as the pone and the ^dest hand^ respectively. 

STA.KESm The value of the counters must be agreed upon 
before play begins, and the method of settling should also be^ un- 
derstood, Sweepstake Hearts and Howell's Settling being entirely 
different games, and requiring totally different methods of play. 

CUTTING, If seven players assemble, it is usual to make 
up a table in which the dealer takes no cards. If there are more 
than seven candidates for play, two tables must be formed. 

Players draw from an outspread pack for the choice of seats and 
cards, the lowest cut having the first choice, and the others fol- 
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lowing in their order. The player cutting the lowest card takes 
the first deal, which afterward passes in regular rotation to the 
left. 

In cutting, the ace is low. Any player exposing more than one 
card must cut again. 

TIES. If the first cut does not decide, those tying must cut 
again, but the new cut decides nothing but the tie. 

EEAEIEG, Any player has the right to shuffle the pack, 
the dealer last. The cards "are then presented to the pone to be 
cut, who must leave at least four in each packet. The cards are 
dealt from left to right, one at a time to each player in rotation 
until the pack is exhausted. No trump is turned. In Two- 
handed Hearts, the dealer stops when each player has received 
thirteen cards. The deal passes to the left. 

MisdeaZhiff. It is a misdeal if the dealer omits to have the 
pack cut, and the error is discovered before the last card is dealt ; 
if he deals a card incorrectly, and does not remedy the error be- 
fore dealing another ; or if he counts the cards on the table, or 
those remaining in the pack ; or if it is discovered before all have 
played to the first trick that any player has too many or too few 
cards. A misdeal loses the deal unless one of the other players 
has touched the cards, or has in any way interrupted the dealer. 

If any card is exposed by the dealer, the player to whom it is 
dealt may demand a new deal, provided he has not touched any 
of his cards. Any one dealing out of turn, or with the wrong 
cardSj may be stopped before the last card is dealt. After that the 
deal stands good, and the packs, if changed, must so remain. 

lEEEG ULJlE jSAEES. If, after the first trick has been 
played to, any two players are found to have more or less than 
their correct number of cards, the pack being perfect, the one hav- 
ing less must draw, face downward, from the hand of the one hav- 
ing more ; and each must pay five counters into the pool. 

DEJECTS OF THE GJiME, As a general proposition, 
the object of each player is to avoid getting any hearts in the 
tricks he takes in. In some varieties of the game his object must 
be to take no hearts ; in others it will be to take less than ‘his ad- 
versaries ; while in others it will be to take less than fcHir. After 
a person has taken in one or more hearts, his object will be to 
load the others; that is, to see that they get some hearts also ; or 
it may be to see that a given player takes at least one heart ; or 
that no one but himself takes any. The manner in which a person 
must vary his play in accordance with these different objects will 
be discussed when we come to the suggestions for good play. In 
the meantime, it is necessary to bear in mind only the general 
principle that the object of the game is to avoid winning any tricks 
that contain hearts. 
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METJECOiy OF FEAFIJSrO. The cards dealt, the player 
to the left of the dealer begins by leading any card he pleases, and 
the others must follow suit if they can. The highest card played, 
if of the suit led, wins the trick. There is no trump suit. If a 
player has none of the suit led, he may discard anything he 
pleases. The winner of the trick takes it in and leads for the next 
trick, and so on until all the cards have been played. The tricks 
themselves have no value as such, and need not be kept separate. 

iT^reguZarities in Flay, I f any player omits to play to a trick, 
and plays to a following one, he is not allowed to correct his error, 
but is compelled to take the thirteenth or last trick, with whatever 
hearts it may contain. If a player is found, during or at the end of 
a hand, to be a card short, all others at the table having their right 
number, and all having played to the first trick, the player with the 
short hand is compelled to take the last trick, with whatever 
hearts it may contain. 

■ Focposedr Cards, Should a person lead or play two cards to 
one tVick, he is allowed to indicate the one intended ; but he must 
leave the other face upward on the table. All exposed cards are 
liable to be called by any placer at the table, and should one 
player call such a card, his decision is binding on the others. A 
player with an exposed card in front of him must play it when 
called upon, provided he can do so without revoking ; but he can- 
not be prevented from getting rid of the exposed card in the 
course of play, if the opportunity offers. 

Leading Otct of Tam, Should a player lead out of turn, he 
may be called upon to lead or not to lead a heart when it is next 
his turn to lead. This penalty can be enforced only by the player 
on his right. If all have played to the false lead the error cannot 
be rectified ; but if all have not played, their cards must be taken 
back, and are not liable to be called. 

If any person plays out of turn in any trick, the pla^J’er on his 
left, not having played, may demand that the card be taken back, 
and after the proper player has played the player in error may be 
called upon to play his highest or lowest of the suit led, or not to 
discard a heart. If the person on the left of the player in error 
was the leader in the trick, either he or the player whose proper 
turn it was to play may demand the penalty. 

FevoJking, Any player failing to follow suit, when able tb do 
so, may amend his error if he discovers his mistake Before the 
trick in which it occurs has been turned and quitted. The card 
played in error then becomes an exposed card. Those who have 
played after hhn have the privilege of withdrawing their cards and 
substituting others, without penalty. Should the revoking player 
not dlscover^his error in thne, the hand must be played out, "and if 
the revoke is detected and clainTed the playCr in error must pay all 
the losses on-that hand. Should the revoking player win the pool 
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himself, he must pay the thirteen counters to the pool, and leave 
them for a J'ack, Should he divide the pool with another player, 
he must pay his co-winner six counters, and put up the other seven 
for a Jack. ' 

If two or more players revoke in the same hand, each must pay 
the entire losses in that hand as if he were alone in error ; so that 
if two should revoke and a third win the pool, the latter would re- 
ceive twenty-six counters instead of thirteen. In Auction Hearts, 
the revoking player must also refund the amount put up by the 
bidder. A revoke must be claimed and proved before the pool is 
divided. Non-compliance with a performable penalty is the same 
as a revoke. 

SETTLING. After the last card has been played, each 
player turns over his tricks, counts the number of hearts he has 
taken in, and announces it. Players should be careful not to 
gather or mix the cards until all thirteen hearts have been ac- 
counted for. Each player then pays into the pool for the number 
of hearts he has taken in, according to the system of settlement 
agreed upon before play began. The pool is then taken down by 
the player or players winning it, and the deal passes to the left. 
The game is at an end any time the players wish to stop, after a 
hand has been_ settled for ; but it is usual to agree upon some defi- 
nite hour. 

There are two ways of settling at the end of the hand, each of 
which has its good points. 

SWEEESTAKE MEAMTS. After the hand has been 
played, each player announces the number of hearts he has taken 
in, and pays into the pool one counter for each. All thirteen 
hearts having been paid for, any player having taken no hearts 
wins the entire pool ; two having taken none, divide it. If all the 
players have taken hearts, or if one player has taken all thirteen, 
the pool remains, and forms a J'ackm This can be won only by a 
single player in some subsequent deal taking no hearts, all the 
others having taken at least one. These jack pools are of course 
increased thirteen counters every deal until some player wins the 
whole amount. Some clubs make it a Jack after two players have 
divided a pool, using the odd counter as a starter. It will be 
found that natural Jacks occur quite frequently enough without re- 
sorting to this expedient. 

SOWELL^ S SETTEIJS^G. The great objection to the 
method of settling at Sweepstake Hearts is that it makes the game 
almost entirely one of chance. No matter how good a player one 
may be, good luck alone will bring success. In a four-handed 
game it is possible for one player to take in only 58 hearts in 60 
deals, and still to be 46 counters behind ; while another player may 
take in 500 hearts in 60 deals and be 46 counters ahead.. It may 
be claimed that the player who has 46 counters ahead at the end 
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was tlie better player, because he -won ; but most persons will agree 
that a player who takes in only 58 hearts in 60 deals is a much better 
player than one who has taken in 500 hearts in the same time. 

It was to remedy this defect, and to give skill its proper percent- 
age of value, that Mr. E. C. Howell of Boston proposed the man- 
ner of contributing to and dividing the pools which is now known 
as Howell’s Settling. 

Each player begins with an equal number of counters, usually 
100. At the end of the hand, after the hearts have been counted 
and announced, each player pays into the pool, for every heart he 
holds, as many counters as there are players besides himself. 
For instance: A, B, C and D play. A takes three hearts; B 
and C five each, and D none. There being three players besides 
himself, A puts up three times three, or 9 counters. B and C put 
up 1 5 each, and D none ; so that there are 39 in the pool. Each 
player then takes out of the pool i counter for every heart he did 
not hold when the hearts were announced. D, having taken no 
hearts, gets 1 3 counters. A, having taken three hearts only, is 
entitled to 10 countefrs for the 10 hearts he did not hold, while B 
and C get 8 each. This exhausts the pool. There are no Jacks 
in this way of settling. 

Matters may be facilitated by having counters of different col- 
ours, the white being the unit, and the red representing the num- 
ber which it will be necessary to pay for one heart. Practice will 
make the players so familiar with the amount of the various prof- 
its or losses that they simply pay or take what is due to them. 

The first time this is played it looks like a pretty severe game 
for a player who takes in a large number of hearts on one deal ; 
but it will be found that he rapidly recovers. During a sitting of 
any length the player who takes in the smallest number of hearts 
must be the winner. In the case mentioned in connection with 
Sweepstake Hearts, in which one player lost 46 counters while 
another won 46, in 60 deals, the result at Howell’s Settling would 
have been that the player who took in only 58 hearts would be 548 
counters ahead instead of losing 46; while the one who took in 
500 hearts would lose 1220 counters, instead of winning 46. 

METSOnS OF CSEJiTIJSrG. Under the rule for deal- 
ing the cards one at a time, 'the greek must be very skilful to se- 
cure any advantage at Heafts. But when it is the practice to deal 
the cards three at a time, and four on the last round, it is an easy 
matter to get fdur small hearts together on the bottom of the pack. 
Any person who is observed to hold three or four small hearts 
every time he deals, should be carefully watched, and it will usually 
be fopnd that he gathers the small hearts from the hands of the 
other playei^ while the pool is being divided. Marked cards are 
of little use tp the greek - at hearts, because so much depends on 
what a player holds,, and so little on his plav. 
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Befors proceeding to suggestions for good play, it will be bettei 
-^fO describe some of the variations of the game in common use, 
because what would be good play in one variation would not be in 
another. 

TWO^MAJiri>JEI> SEAMTS* The two players having cut 
for the deal, thirteen cards are given to each, one at a time, and the 
remainder of the pack is left on the table, face down. The deal- 
er's adversary, usually called the pone, begins by leading any card 
he pleases, and the dealer must follow suit if he can, as in the or- 
dinary game. The winner of the trick takes it in, but before lead- 
ing for the next trick he draws one card from the top of the pack 
lying on the table, restoring the number of his cards to thirteen. 
His adversary then draws the next card, and the cards are played 
and drawn in this manner until the pack is exhausted. The thir- 
teen cards remaining in the hands of the two adversaries are then 
played, and after the last trick has been won, each turns over his 
cards and counts the number of hearts he has taken in. The ob- 
ject of the game is to take few’er hearts than your opponent, and 
the method of settling is either for the greater number to pay the 
lesser the difference ; or, for the first six hearts taken by the loser 
to count nothing, but all above six to be paid for. The most pop- 
ular way is to peg up the difference on a cribbage board, and to 
settle at the end of the sitting. 

TJBCBEJE^JSAN'I>EI> JBEAJCTS* The deuce of spades is 
discarded, and seventeen cards are dealt to each player, one at a 
time, after which the game proceeds in the usual way. There are 
several methods of settling. Howell’s method is undoubtedly the 
best, but Sweepstakes is very common. An excellent way is for 
the player who takes the largest number of hearts to pay the two 
others as many counters as he has hearts in excess of theirs. If 
two have an equal number, both pay the low man. There are no 
Jacks. 

ATTCTIOJSr HEAETS* This is usually played by four per- 
sons, although five or six may form a table. After the cards have 
been dealt in the usual way, the player to the left of the dealer ex- 
amines his cards, and determines which suit he would prefer to 
play to get clear of. It may be that if the game were to get rid 
of clubs instead of hearts, his hand would be a very good one , 
whereas if the suit were to remain hearts it would be a very bad 
hand. As the pool will contain thirteen counters to a certainty, 
he can afford to pay something for the better chance he will have 
to win it if he is allowed to make clubs the suit to be avoided, in- 
stead of hearts. He bids whatever amount he is willing to pay fo< 
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the privilege of changing the suit, without naming the suit he pre- 
fers. The next player then has a bid, and so on in turn, the 
dealer bidding last. There are no second bids. 

The player making the highest bid pays into the pool the amount 
he has bid. He then names the suit to be avoided, and leads for 
the first trick, regardless of his position with respect to the deal. 
The dealer’s position is a great advantage, on account of its hav- 
ing the last bid. 

After the hand is played, those who have taken in any cards of 
the suit announced to be avoided, pay one counter to the pool for 
each of them. If any one player gets clear, each of the others 
having at least one of the tabooed suit, he takes the entire pool. 
If two get clear, they divide the pool, leaving any odd counter to 
form the basis of a Jack, as at Sweepstakes. If one player takes 
all thirteen, it is a Jack ; but instead of the next choice being sold 
to the highest bidder, the one who named the suit on the hand 
that made the pool a Jack has the choice of suits again for the 
next deal, and he must select some suit without paying anything 
further for it, until some player wins what he paid for the choice 
in the first place. That is, the pool must be won before the choice 
can be sold again. 

The general principle of the game is for the players to combine 
against the successful bidder, and to spare no effort to prevent him 
from winning the pool. 

SROT HEARTS. In this variation, when the hearts are 
announced at the end of the hand, the spots on them are the units 
of value, the Jack being worth ii, the Queen 12, the King 13, and 
the Ace 14. This adds nothing to the interest or skill of the 
game ; but rather tends to create confusion and delay, owing to 
the numerous disputes as to the correctness of the count. 

The total to be accounted for in each deal is 104. In settling, 
the player with the smallest number collects from each of the others 
the amount they have in excess of his. If two or more players 
have an equal number, or none at all, they divide the amount col- 
lected from each of the others. F or instance : F our play, A has 8 
points, B 24, C 18, and D 54. As 8 points is the lowest, B pays 
A 16, C pays him 10, and D pays him 46. If A and B had 8 each, 
C 32, and D 56, C would pay 24, and D 48 ; and A-B would di- 
vide the amount between them. 

The chief variation in play arises from the fact that one who 
must win a heart trick cannot always afford to play his highest 
heart as in the ordinary game. 

TOJSIER HEARTS* In this variation, the heart deuce is 
discarded, and the Joker takes its place. The Joker occupies a 
position between the Jack and the Ten in value, with the added 
peculiarity that it cannot be discarded on a plain suit ; for if ^t is. 
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it wins the trick unless there is a higher heart in the same trick. 
If a player has the Joker dealt to him, his only chance to get rid of 
it is to play it on a trick in which hearts are led, or to discard it on 
a plain suit on which some other player has already discarded a 
higher heart than the Ten. Under such circumstances, the 
holder of the Joker is allowed to discard it, even if he has one of 
the suit led, and the Joker being in the trick compels the player 
who discarded the higher heart to take it in. 

In settling, the Joker is worth five counters. If the player to 
whom it was dealt takes it in, he pays these five counters to the 
pool. If another player gets the Joker, he must pay the five 
counters to the player who got rid of it. The remainder of the 
pool is then divided in the usual way. This is a most exasperating 
game. 

JOISCARE KEARTS. This is sometimes called ElacTc 
JacJc, or Black Lady, If it is the Jack, it is worth ten hearts ; 
if it is the Queen, it is worth thirteen hearts. 

After the cards are dealt, each player in turn lays out three cards 
which he does not want, and the player on his left is obliged to 
take them, after having discarded himself. No player may look at 
what he is going to get until he has discarded himself- 

The Black Jack or Lady holds its rank as a spade when spades 
are Jed ; but the moment any other suit is led, of which the player is 
void, he can discard the Black Jack or Lady, just as he would get 
rid of a heart. If hearts are led and the player has no hearts, he 
can play the Black Jack or Lady to the trick, as it ranks below the 
deuce of hearts. 

JPROORESSIVE JBEEAMTS* The general arrangements 
for the players and their positions are exactly the same as those 
already described in connection with Progressive Euchre. The 
players at each table cut for the deal, and play begins with the 
tap of the bell at the head table. Only one deal is played at each 
table. 

There are no counters. At the end of the hand the ladies com- 
pare their cards, and the one having the fewer hearts goes to the 
next higher table. The gentlemen then compare their cards in 
the same way, so that one lady and one gentleman go up from 
each table at the end of every hand. They take the seats vacated 
by those leaving the table they go to. All ties are determined by 
cutting, those cutting the lower cards going up. In cutting, the 
ace is low. 

Each player is provided with a score card, to which the gold, 
red and green stars are attached as in Euchre. The gold stars 
are given to those at the head table w>^ho have the fewest hearts. 
Those moving from other tables receive red stars; and those tak- 
ing in the most hearts at the booby table receive green stars, 
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Prizes are given to the ladies and gentlemen having the greatest 
number of each variety of star ; but the same player cannot win 
two prizes. If there is a tie in one class, the number of other stars 
must decide ; equal numbers of gold being decided by the major- 
ity of red on the same card ; red ties, by the greater number of 
gold ; and green ties by the fewest number of gold stars. 

JSEJlJKTSETTE, Heartsette differs from hearts only in the 
addition of a widow. When four play, the spade deuce is deleted ; 
twelve cards are given to each player, and the three remaining 
form the widow, which is left face downward in the centre of the 
table. When any other number play, the full pack is used. If 
there are three players, three cards are left for the widow : two 
cards are left when five play, and four when six play. The player 
winning the first trick takes in the widow, with any hearts it may 
contain. He is entitled to look at these cards, but must not show 
or name them to any other player. The game then proceeds in 
the usual way. Payments are made to the pool for all hearts 
taken in, and the pool is then won, divided, or remains to form a 
Jack, just as at Sweepstake Hearts. The chief difference in the 
game is that the other players do not know whether the winner of 
the first trick is loaded or not, and he is the only player who knows 
how many or what hearts are still to be played. 

jyOMINO HEAIiTS. In this variation, six cards only are 
dealt to each player, the remainder of the pack being left face 
down on the table. When a player is unable to^ follow suit, he 
must draw cards from the stock, one at a time, until he can. The 
last player with any cards left in his hand must take what is left of 
the stock, if any. The hearts taken in are then counted as usual. 
Thirty-one points is game, and the winner is the player who has 
the least hearts scored when some other player reaches thirty-one. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GOOD PLAY. 

A good player, after sorting his hand, carefully estimates its 
possibilities. The hand may be such that it is evidently impos- 
sible to avoid taking some hearts. The player must then decide 
whether he will play to give each of the others hearts, or will take 
them all himself. If he succeeds in either object he has a chance 
to win back his money in the ensuing Jack. In deciding on his 
chances to get clear without taking a single heart, the player must 
first consider the advisability of beginning with a heart, or with a 
plain suit. If hearts, he should know the probability of the heart 
he leads not winning the trick ; if a plain suit, he should know the 
probability of the suit going round one or more times without 
hearts being discarded on it, especially if he intends to lead high 
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cards. These chances must then be balanced one against the 
other and the more favourable selected. 

LJEADIKG JEEJEUlKTS OMIGIKADLT. When your 
hearts are so small as to be absolutely safe, such as the 7 5 3 2, it 
might be supposed that the best play would be to lead them at 
once, in order to get a large number of hearts out of your way. 
But with such cards it is usually much better play, unless you have 
a very dangerous hand in plain suits, to reserve these small hearts 
until you have a more definite idea, from the fall of the cards, to 
whom you are giving them. Such cards are particularly useful for 
getting rid of the lead at dangerous stages in the end-game. 

When the plain-suit cards are high or dangerous, but the hearts 
are reasonably safe, it is usually better to lead the hearts, and to 
continue leading them every time you get in. By following these 
tactics it is quite possible for you to take almost every trick in the 

E lain suits, and yet to win the pool by rapidly exhausting the 
earts. 

If you lead the 4, the only chance for it to win is that one 
player has no hearts, and that the 2 and 3 are divided- The odds 
against this combination of circumstances will vary with the num- 
ber of hearts you hold -with the 4, but may be generally stated on 
the average as about 50 to i. It is usually considered a safer lead 
than a high card of a plain suit, even if you have only three of the 
suit. 

If your only heart is the 5, and you propose to lead it, the 
chances that the 2, 3, and 4 are not each in separate hands arc 
about 19 in 25, or 19 to 6 against it, which is about 3 to i. If you 
lead the 5, the odds against your winning the trick decrease as the 
number of hearts you hold with the 5 increases. If you have four 
hearts, the 5 being the lowest, the odds against its winning the 
trick, if you lead it, are about 29 to ii. If you have eight hearts, 
the 5 being the lowest, it is about an even chance. If your, only 
heart is the 6, it is about an even chance that it will win the trick ; 
but the odds against you increase rapidly with the number of addi- 
tional hearts that you hold. If you propose to lead the 7, the 
chances that it will win the trick are 2 to i under the most favour- 
able circumstances, which are when it is your only heart. These 
odds against you increase rapidly with the number of additional 
hearts that you hold. 

DEADIJSTG PLAIIS’ SUITS OHIGINALIjI:. It win 
often happen that you will have to decide between the lead of a 
comparatively dangerous heart and a risky plain suit. Your knowl- 
edge of probabilities should enable you to select the safer course. 
The odds against getting a heart on the first round of a plain suit 
depend upon how many cards of the suit you hold. If you lead 
an Ace, or any card which is sure to win the trick, the odds against 
your getting a heart on it are as the following : — 
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If you have 4 cards of the suit, 22 to i, 

5 15 to I. 

"6 '' 7 to I. 

"7 “ 4 to I. 

“ 8 " 2 to I. 

These odds may be slightly increased by taking into account 
the fact that players who cannot follow suit do not always discard 
hearts, having perhaps more dangerous cards to get rid of. 

The odds against a suit going round a second time may be in- 
fluenced by the cards played to the first round ,* but it sometimes 
happens that you have to calculate in advance for two rounds of a 
suit, regardless of the cards that may be played by others. This 
is especially the case when you fear that the suit will be led to 
you, and you have such cards as must win two rounds. If you 
have 4 cards of the suit the odds ag^ainst your getting a heart in 
tw’o rounds are 2 to i. The odds in favour of your getting a 
heart in two rounds are : — 

If you have 5 cards of the suit, 4 to 3. 

** 6 ** 2 to I. 

7 6 to I. 

As an example of the value of a thorough knowledge of these 
odds to a careful player, suppose he had to win two rounds of a 
plain suit, of which he held six cards ; or to lead the ^ 7, having 
three higher. The suit would be the better play, because it takes 
in only one heart, while the lead of the heart might take in four. 

The following table shows the exact number of times in 1,000 
deals that a heart would probably be discarded on a plain suit led, 
according to the number of cards in the suit held by the leader, 
and the number of times the suit was led : 


Cards held by the leader. 

I, 2, 3, 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Times hearts will be dis- 
carded : — 

On first round. .......... 

On second round 

On third round 

44 

358 

842 1 

63 

430 1 
1000 

122 

659 

1000 

200 

857 

1000 i 

3^5 

1000 

1000 


This shows that 158 times in 1,000, when the leader has i, 2, 3, 
or 4 cards of the suit, it will go round three times, because 158 is 
the balance necessary to bring our last figure, 842, up to 1,000. 
Reducing this to a small fraction, the odds are about 54 to i that 
a suit will not go round three times without affording to some 
player the chance of discarding hearts on it. This calculation 
shows the hopeless nature of all hands that contain at least three 
cards of each suit, unless the smallest card in evety suit is below a 
6 ; for if any one of the suits is led three times, it is even betting 
that you will have to win the third round, and 5-^ to i that you get 
a heart on it if you do. 
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FJOAiy^SUIT LEAJDS^ The favourite lead with most 
heart players is a singleton ; or, failing that, a two-card suit. 
This is a mistake, unless the singleton is a high card ; for if the 
adversaries are sharp players they will at once suspect the nature 
of the lead, and carefully avoid the suit. But if you wait until 
some other player opens the suit, it will vei^ probably be led twice 
in succession. The best original plain-suit lead is one in which 
you are moderately long, but have small cards enough to be safe, 
and from which you can lead intermediate cards which probably 
will not win the first trick. 

A very little experience at Hearts will convince any one that it 
is best, in plain suits, to play out the high cards first. This agrees 
with the theory of probabilities ; for while the odds are 22 to i 
against your getting a heart on the first round of a plain suit of 
which you have 4 cards, the odds are only 2 to i against it on the 
second round, and on the third they are 5i to i in favour of it. 
Accordingly, on the first round most players put up their highest 
card of the suit led, no matter what their position with regard to 
the leader ; but in so doing, they often run needless risks. The 
object in Sweepstake Hearts is to take none, and the most success- 
ful players will be found to be those who play consistently with 
the greatest odds in their favour for taking none. 

Suppose that you hold such a suit as A 10 9 7 4 2. This is a safe 
suit ; because it is very improbable that you can be compelled to 
take a trick in it. The best lead from such a suit is the 10 or 9. 
If the suit is led by any other player, the same card should be 
played, unless you are fourth hand, and have no objection to the 
lead. This avoids the risk, however slight, of getting a heart on 
the first round, which would be entailed by playing the ace. In 
Sweepstake Hearts it is a great mistake to play the high cards of a 
suit in which you are safe ; for no matter how small the risk, it is 
an unnecessary one. In the case w'e are considering, when you 
have six cards of the suit, the odds are 7 to i against your getting 
a heart if you play the ace first round. That is to say, you wdll 
probably lose one pool out of every eight if you play it. Take the 
greatest odds in your favour, when you have only four cards of a 
suit I they are 22 to i against your getting a heart the first round, 
so that you would lose by it only once in 23 times. But this is a 
heavy percentage against you if you are playing with those who 
do not run such risks, for you give up every chance you might 
otherwise have in 5 pools out of every no. 

When you have a dangerous hand in hearts, but one absolutely 
safe long suit, it is often good play to begin wdth your safe suit, 
retaining any high cards you may have in other suits in order to 
get the lead as often as possible for the purpose of continuing 
your safe suit, which will usually result in one or more of the 
other players getting loaded. 

When you have at least three of each plain suit it is obvious 
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that you cannot hope for any discards, and that you must take into 
account the probability of having- to win the third round of one or 
more suits, with the accompanying possibility of getting hearts a: 
the same time. If you have'the lead, this probability must be 
taken into account before any of the other players show their 
hands, and as it may be set down as about 5^ to i that you will 
get a heart, any better chance that the hand affords should be 
taken advantage of. 

It will often occur that a player’s attention must be so concen- 
trated on getting clear himself that he has no opportunity to 
scheme for “ loading’’ the others. But if it unfortunately happens 
that he is compelled to take in one or more hearts, he should at 
once turn his attention to taking them all, or to loading the 
other players, with a view to making a Jack of the pool. Should 
he succeed in either object, he has another chance for his money. 

It is usually bad policy to return the suit opened by the original 
leader. He has picked that out as his safest suit, and although he 
may be the only one safe in it, b}’' continuing it you are reducing 
your chances to two players, when you might share them with all 
three. 

FOLLOWING- STTIOO* When a player is not the original 
leader, his policy becomes defensive ; for, as the first player is 
plotting to give hearts to every one but himself, each of the others 
must be a prospective victim, and should do his best to avoid the 
traps prepared by the one who plans the opening of the hand. 

When you are second or third player, the first time a suit is led, 
it is usually best to play your highest card, unless you are safe in 
the suit, or have so many that there is danger of getting a heart, 
e*ven on the first round. As fourth player, you should always play 
your highest card, unless there is already a heart in the trick, or 
some decided disadvantage in the lead. The risks ' you run in 
playing high cards while following suit must be judged by the same 
probabilities that we examined in considering the original lead. 
The fact that one or more players have already follow'ed suit, and 
perhaps the cards they have played, may enable you to arrive at a 
still closer estimate of your chances. It is generally conceded 
that the odds against a player who holds up on the first round are 
about I to II. That is to say, in 12 pools, he wfill sacrifice his 
chances of one simply by holding up. 

After one or two tricks have been played, the conditions may be 
such that it becomes necessary to hold up, in order to wfin the 
second round. This is especially the case after you have been 
loaded, and are anxious to keep a certain player out of the lead. 
For an example see Illustrative Hand No. 4, in which Y holds up 
the <> King to keep A from gettingin and leading another round of 
hearts. In the same hand Z tries hard to make the pool a Jack 
by holding up the 4 Q. Had not A been entirely safe in dia- 
monds the stratagem would have succeeded. 
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In following' suit it is important to keep count of the cards 
played, in order to avoid the unwitting lead of a suit of which the 
other players have none. The suits that need close watching are 
those in which you have nothing smaller than a six or eight. 
You should be careful to note which player appears to have the 
smaller cards, after the suit has been led once or twice, and be on 
the watch to take the lead away from him in other suits if you 
can, or he may load you by leading the small cards of your dan- 
gerous suit, in which he is safe. When this danger is apparent, it 
is best to retain, until the second round, such high cards as Kings 
and Queens of the suits led. Even if you have four of the suit, 
you run only a 2 to i risk in winning the second round instead of 
the first, as against a certainty that you will be out of the pool at 
once if the dangerous player gets the lead. For an example of 
this, see B’s play in Illustrative Hand No. 2. 

Where you have a certain safe card, and others of another suit 
not absolutely safe, it is better to keep the safe card, in order to 
be sure of getting rid of the lead if you are put in on your dan- 
gerous suit. 

In following suit, the most annoying hand that one can hold is 
one containing at least three cards of each suit, none of them 
below a 6. There is no hope of a discard, unless two players 
make a fight in some one suit, which they lead four or five times 
m order to load each other, regardless of the escape of the other 
players. This very seldom occurs, and never among good players. 
With such a hand escape is almost impossible, and it is usually 
best to make the losses as small as possible. Many good players, 
with such a hand, will deliberately take in hearts on the plain suits, 
hoping to escape with only one or two in each trick, instead of 
having to carry the whole load by getting into the lead at the end. 
It should never be forgotten that when you must inevitably take 
some hearts it is cheaper to take them in on plain suits than to win 
heart tricks. 

CONTFOL OF TJECE LEAJ>. One of the strongest points 
in good heart play is the proper control of the lead at certain times. 
A player whose hand contains no commanding cards, and w^ho is 
unable to do anything but follow suit on the first two or three 
rounds, will often find himself compelled to win one of the later 
rounds with a small card, taking in one or two hearts with it ; and 
this misfortune usually overtakes him because a certain player gets 
into the lead at a critical period of the hand. If he sees the im- 
pending danger, and has K, Q or J of a suit led, he will not give up 
his high card, even if the ace is played to the trick ; but will retain 
it in order to prevent the possibility of the dangerous player getting 
into the lead on the second round of the suit. In doing this, he of 
course decreases the odds against his getting hearts, by deliberately 
winning the second round. But 2 to i in his favour is a much 
better chance than the certainty, almost, that he will be loaded if » 
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particular player is allowed the opportunity to lead a certain suit 
again. See B’s play in Illustrative Hand No 2, and Y s in No 4. 

A player may have no desire to prevent any particular adversary 
from getting the lead ; but may be anxious simply to carry out a 
certain line of play In order to do this it may be essential that he 
should have some direction of the course of the hand. This is 
impossible if his play is confined to following suit helplessly, what- 
ever is led. He must be able to assume the lead himself in order 
so to change the course of the play as to better suit his game. 

Let us suppose that he has a dangerous hand in plain suits, but 
is safe in hearts, and decides that his best chance is to lead hearts 
at every opportunity ; or that he has a certain safe suit which it is 
manifestly to his advantage to have led as often as possible. The 
other players, being the ones who are to suffer from this line of 
play, will of course prevent it if possible ; and in order to carry out 
the plan in spite of their opposition, it will be necessary for the in- 
dividual player to gain the lead a certain number of times, and so 
force his game upon them. 

Again, a player may know that he can load a certain adversary 
if he can g’et in and lead a certain suit or card ; or he may know 
that by giving one player the lead, that player can load another. 
In such cases commanding cards must be held or retained, in order 
to give the player a certain control of the lead. 

When a player is attempting to take all thirteen hearts, the con- 
trol of the lead, especially in the end game, is very important ; 
because the design of each of the other players will be to get the 
lead into some other hand, in the hope that they may load the 
player having it, and so at least divide the pool. 

TILJE DISCALRD, One of the most important elements ii> 
heart play is the discard. The beginner is too apt to discard 
hearts at every opportunity ; but a little experience will teach him 
that even a 3 in a plain suit may be a better card to part with. 

The most important thing in discarding is to reduce the odds 
against your winning the pool. Let us suppose that you have the 
A K Q of a plain suit. It is si to i that you get a heart if this suit is 
led a third time. If you can get a discard, the odds are at once 
reduced to 2 to i in your favour, that being the probability that yon 
will escape, even if you have to win two rounds. This is a very 
large percentage, and should never be lost sight of. If you have a 
choice between two discards, one being from the K Q J 2 of hearts* 
and the other from the K Q J of a plain suit, select the plain suit. 
You can improve your chances little or none in the hearts, while 
you not only bring the odds to your side in the plain suit, but 
secure a chance of discarding on the third round of it. 

Following the same principle, it is evidently good play to discard 
from a suit which has been led once or twice, if you have a 
dangerous card or cards in it. Even if you have a safe tenace in 
a suit, such as 4 and 2, the s and 3 being still out somewhere, it 
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is better to discard from it if there is the slii^htest danger of your 
getting the lead. Tenaces are only safe when led up to. 

In Howell’s settling^ the object is not so much to load the 
others as to escape yourself. It is never advisable to attempt to 
take all thirteen hearts, because there are no Jacks ; but there are 
many cases in which it is better deliberately to take three or four, 
in order to avoid the chance of taking six or eight. For an ex- 
ample of these tactics adopted by two playes, see Illustrative 
Hand, No. 3. On the same principle, there are often cases in 
which it is advisable to take a trick with one heart in it, in order 
to get rid of a dangerous card, which might bring you in several 
hearts later on. The general principles of leading and discarding 
are the same as in Sweepstake Hearts ; but it is not necessary to 
take such desperate chances to escape entirely. 

THREE-HANDED HEARTS is more difficult to play 
than any other form of the game, partly because there are so many 
rounds of each suit, and partly because the moment one player re- 
fuses, the exact cards of that suit in the two other players’ hands 
are known to each of them. 

There is usually a great deal of cross-fighting in the three- 
handed game, during which one player escapes by getting numer- 
ous discards. When all three have refused, each a different suit, 
the end game becomes a question of generalship, and the preser- 
vation of one or more commanding cards, with which to control and 
place the lead, is usually the key to the situation. A player who 
has no high cards for the end game, unless he is quite safe, is 
almost certain to be loaded in the last few tricks. 

TWO-HANDED HEARTS. Before opening the hand, 
the player should carefully consider w’hat suits are safe and what 
are dangerous. It is usually best to preserve the safe suits and to 
lead the dangerous ones, which you should clear your hand of, if 
possible. It is a great advantage to have a missing suit, and 
equally disadvantageous to have a number of a suit of which your 
adversary is probably clear. If a card of a missing suit is drawn, 
it is usually best to lead it at once, so as to keep the suit clear ; 
but in so doing, be careful first to place the card among the 
others in the hand, or your adversary will detect that it is a miss- 
ing suit. 

The lead is a disadvantage if you have safe hearts ; but toward 
the end of the stock, from which cards are drawn, it is an advan- 
tage to have commanding cards, with which you can assume the 
lead if necessary. 

There is some finesse in determining whether or not to change 
the suit often in the leads. If you have a better memory than 
your adversary, it may be well to change often i but if not, it may 
assist you to keep at one suit until afraid to lead it again. 

In Two-Handed Hearts, keeping count of the cards is the most 
important matter, because the real play comes after the stock is 
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exhausted, and the moment that occurs you should know every 
card in your adversary’s hand. The exact number of each suit 
should be a certainty, if not the exact rank of the cards. U ntil 
you can depend on yourself for this, you are not a good player. 
The last thirteen tricks are usually a problem in dou&e-dummy ; 
but the advantage will always be found to be with the player who 
has carefully prepared himself for the final struggle by preserving 
certain safe suits, and getting rid of those in which it became evi- 
dent that his adversary had the small and safe cards. 

Some very pretty positions arise in the end game, it being often 
possible to foresee that four or five tricks must be played in a cer- 
tain manner in order to ensure the lead being properly placed at 
the end, so that the odd hearts may be avoided. 

A.XTCTTOB' 'ELJEiABTS* The cards having been cut and 
dealt, the player to the left of the dealer, whom we shall call A, ex- 
amines his hand, and determines which suit he would prefer to 
play to get clear of. Let us suppose his hand to consist of the 
^AK8;4J65432;0K4; and the 4 7 3- If the suit remains 
hearts, he is almost certain to take in a number ; but if it is changed 
to clubs, he is almost as certain of getting clear. The hand is not 
absolutely safe, as hearts might be led two or three times before the 
clubs in the other hands were exhausted by the original leader, 
whose game would be to lead small clubs. As the pool will con- 
tain thirteen counters to a certainty, he can afford to bid in propor- 
tion to his chances of winning it for the privilege of making clubs 
the suit to be avoided, instead of hearts. 

It might be assumed, if the odds were lo to i that the player 
would get clear if the suit were clubs, that therefore he could afford 
to bid ten times the amount of the pool, or 130, for his chance. 
Theoretically this is correct, but if he should lose one such pool, 
he would have to win ten others to get back his bid alone, to say 
nothing of the amounts he would lose by paying his share in pools 
won by others. Let us suppose him to win his share, one-fourth 
of all the pools. While he is winning the ten pools necessary to 
repair his single loss, he has to stand his share of the losses in the 
thirty others, which would average about 128 counters. This 
must show us that even if a player has a 10 to i chance in his 
favour, he must calculate not only on losing that chance once in 
eleven times, but must make provision for the amounts he will lose 
in other pools. Experience shows that a bid of 25 would be about 
the amount a good player would make on such a hand as we are 
considering, if the pool were not a Jack, and he had first say. 

The next player, Y, now examines his hand. Let us suppose 
that he finds ^643;*AKio;oS753;465 4. If the first 
bidder is offering on clubs, it is evident that he will lead them, as 
the successful bidder has the original lead in Auction Hearts ; and 
it is equally evident that if he does so, a player with A K 10 will 
iliave to pay for most of the pool. If any of the other suits is the 
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one bid on, B has as good a chance for the pool as any one, at 
least to divide it. With two men still to bid, a good player would 
probably make himself safe by shutting out A’s bid, probably offer- 
ing 26. 

Let us suppose B then to examine his hand, finding J 10; 
^Q987;0 .Aio 9;# 10 98 2. Being unsafe in everything, he 
passes and practically submits to his fate, his only hope being that 
the pool will result in a Jack. Z then examines his hand, finding 
^ Q 9 7 5 2 ; ♦ none ;0 QJ62;4 AKQ.J. He sees at once 
that on spades he would lose everything, and on diamonds he 
would have a very poor chance- On clubs the result would de- 
pend on how often spades were led. In hearts, he has a ver^’’ good 
hand, especially as he has a missing suit to discard in. As he is 
the last bidder he can make sure of the choice for 27, which he 
bids, and pays into the pool. The result of the play is given in Illus- 
trative Hand No. 4. (As the cards happen to lie, had A been the 
successful bidder and made it clubs Z would have won the pool.) 


ILLUSTRATIVE HANDS. 


yo* jf. Sweepstake Hearts. 
A leads for first trick. 

0 

A 

Y 

B 

Z 


10 ♦ 

Q ♦ 

8 ♦ 

K ♦ 

I 

♦ J 

» A 


A K 

2 

6 


J 0 

QO 

3 

S 

EE 

100 

9 0 

4 

4.0 

3 0 

2 0 


5 

♦ 9 

Jk 7 

♦ 3 


6 

♦ 6 

♦ 5 

♦ 2 

♦ to 

7 

3 4 

6 # 

4 ♦ 

J » 

8 

2 4 

5 # 

^ K 

9 iT 

9 

A 

^ Q 

^10 

^ 5 

10 

^7 T 

^ J 

^ 9 

7 A 

II 

V e 

^ 8 

^ 4 

A 3 

12 

A 4 

^ 2 

^ 3 

7 0 

13 


A4 Y6 B 2 Z I 


Making it a Jack. 


yo, 2 » Sweepstake Hearts. 
A leads for first trick. 


A 

Y 

B 

Z 

♦ A 

A K 

♦ 10 

♦ Q 

♦ 5 

A 2 

A 9 

A J 

100 

J 0 

9 0 

A 0 

QO 

8 0 

1L2. 

4 0 

2 ♦ 

J 4 

A A 

9 A 

Q 4 

10 4 

K A 

8 4 

A 


3 0 

^ Q 


^ 4 

^ 3 

5 

♦ 4 

^ K 

A e 

A 7 

^ 9 

7 4 

^ J 

5 4 

^ 7 

^ 2 

A 8 ! 

^ 8 

^ 6 

6 4 

6 0 

4 4 

A 3 

5^ 

2 0 

3 4 


A 4 Y5 Bo Z4 
B wins the Pool. 


yo. 1. 2 nd TrieJe. Z sees that with such a hand escape is 
impossible. As his chief danger is in being loaded with hearts 
at the end, he clears his hand as rapidly as possible. 9 t 7 i Trick* 
The ♦ A being held up, it looks as if A were safe in that suit with 



Z wins 9 ; Y 5 ; A i ; B loses 15. A wins the pool. 
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3 ,, A be^ns with the intermediate cards of his safe suit. 
Sfh Trick, Y is afraid to lead away from his club tenace, be- 
cause it might be at once led back to him. ^th Trick, Z seizes 
this opportunity to get rid of the very dangerous 0 5* If A does 
not play the ^ A now, it is quite possible that he will take every 
trick, except one in diamonds, lOtJi Trick, If A leads the O 2, 
and hearts are led again, he must take all the remaining hearts. 
By taking three at once he can escape the rest. B sees that if he 
passes this trick A will at once lead the 0 2, and he wnll take all 
the remaining hearts ; so he takes these three and throws the lead 
to Y, who has no chance to injure him. lltfi Trick, Z keeps 
two clubs, hoping that if Y gets in and leads clubs, B may discard 
a diamond instead of a heart, in which case Z would get clear. 

Eo, 4 . A, with his dangerous suit of spades, clears up the 
hearts at once. Sth T't'i.ck, The second round of spades 
betrays A’s dangerous suit to the other players, ^th Trick, A 
must risk the King and 3 being divided, for if they are in one 
hand nothing will save him. Z keeps 0 9 and ♦ Q in order to be 
sure of getting a lead, as he is the only player who can load A by 
putting him in on spades at the end making him take in his own 
hearts, Sth Trick, B cannot risk playing the high clubs while 
there is any chance for him to win the pool. He can count A to 
be safe in diamonds, with two hearts and two spades. 10 th 
Trick, A clears his hand of the very dangerous spade before 
leading his tenace in diamonds. 12 th Trick, A will not give 
up the heart until he is sure that B has not the 4 7. 


Text JSooks, There are at present only two text-books on the 
game ; Foster on Hearts, and Hearts and Heartsette, 


SLOBBERHANNES, 


Oardis, Slobberhannes is played with a Euchre pack, thirty- 
two cards, all below the Seven being deleted. The cards rank : 
AKQJ 1098 7, the ace being the highest both in cutting and in 
play. There is no trump suit. 

Counters, Each player is provided with ten counters, and 
points are marked by placing these counters in the pool. The 
player who first loses his ten counters also loses the game. If 
stakes are played for, counters of a different colour must be pro- 
vided, and the player losinsr the game must pay as many counters 
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to each of the others as they have points still in front of them. 
One player is usually the banker, and sells and redeems all money 
counters. The others are re-distributed at the end of each game. 

Blayers* Any number from four to seven may play ; but the 
two black Sevens must be deleted if there are more than four 
players. When seven play, the dealer takes no cards. All the 
preliminaries of seats, cards and deal are settled as at Hearts. 

I>ealing* The entire pack is distributed, the dealer giving 
each player in rotation two or three cards in each round. No 
trump is turned. All irregularities in the deal are governed by the 
same laws as at Hearts ; but a misdeal does not lose the deal 
under any circumstances. The same dealer must deal again. 

Objects of the Game* The object in Slobberhannes is to 
avoid taking either the first or the last trick, or any trick containing 
the Queen of clubs. The player who wins any of these loses one 
point, and if he wins all three of them, he loses an extra point, or 
four altogether. The penalty for a revoke is also the loss of a 
point. 

method of Blayfing^ The eldest hand begins by leading 
any card he pleases, and the others must follow suit if they can. 
The highest card played, if of the suit led, wins the trick, and the 
winner takes it in and leads for the next trick. The player winning 
the first trick must pay for it immediately, to avoid disputes. 
The tricks which are neither the first nor the last have no value, 
unless they contain the club Queen, which must be paid for as 
soon as it is taken in. 

There is a good deal of play in manoeuvring to get rid of cards 
which might win the last trick, or which would take in the club 
Queen. The Ace and King of clubs are of course dangerous 
cards, and unless the player holding them has small cards enough 
to make him safe in that suit, he should be on the alert for oppor- 
tunities to discard. 


POLIGNAC 

QUATRE-VALETS, OR FOUR JACKS. 

Ca/rds and Blayers* When Polignac is played by four 
persons, a Piquet pack is used, and eight cards are dealt to each 
player, 3-2-3 at a time. When five play, the two black Sevens are 
deleted, and six cards are given to each player. When six play, 
each receives five cards. When seven play, the dealer takes no 
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cards. In France, the cards usually rank as in Ecart6 ; K Q J A 
lo 9 8 7 ; but in England and America it is more usual to preserye 
the order in Piquet, AKQJ T0987. There is no trump suit. 
All the preliminaries are settled as at Hearts or Slobberhannes, 

Counters* Each player is provided with ten or twenty coun- 
ters, as may be agreed upon, and the player first losing his counters 
loses the game, and pays to each of the others any stake that may 
have been previously agreed upon, usually a counter for each point 
they have still to go when he is decave. 

Objects of the Game* The object of the game is to avoid 
winning any trick containing a Jack, and especially the Jack of 
spades, which is called JBctignac* The moment any player wins 
a trick containing a Jack, he pays one counter into the pool. If he 
takes in Polignac, he pays two counters. The eldest hand begins 
by leading any card he pleases, and the others must follovr suit if 
they can. The highest card played, if of the suit led, wins the 
trick, and the winner leads for the next trick. If a player has none 
of the suit led he may discard anything he pleases. 

The game is sometimes varied by adding a or capot* 

Any player who thinks he can win all the tricks announces capot 
before the first card is led. If he is successful he loses nothing ; 
but each of the others must pay five counters into the pool, one 
for each Jack, and one extra for Polignac. If the capot player 
fails to win every trick, each player pays for whatever jacks he has 
^ken in. 


ENFLE, 

ORSdiWEIXEN. 

When Enfl6 is played by four persons, the Piquet pack of thirty - 
two cards is used. If there are more than four players, sufficienr 
cards are added to give eight to each person. The rank of the 
cards and all other preliminaries are the same as at Hearts. There 
is no trump suit. 

The cards are dealt 3-2-3 at a time. The eldest hand leads 
any card he pleases, and the others must follow suit if they can. 
If all follow suit, the highest card played wins the trick, which is 
turned face down, and the cards in it are dead. The winner leads 
for the next trick, and so on. But if any player is unable to follow 
suit, he is not allowed to discard, but must immediately gather up 
the cards already played, and take them into his own hand with 
the cards originally dealt to him. The players following the one 
who renounces to the suit led do not play to the trick at all ; but 
wait for him to lead for the next trick. Should any player fail to 
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follow suit on the next trick, or on any subsequent trick, he gathers 
the cards already played, takes them into his hand and leads for 
the next trick. The play is continued in this manner until some 
player gets rid of all his cards, and so wins the game. 

Enfie is usually played for a pool, to which each player contrib- 
utes an equal amount before play begins. The game requires 
considerable skill and memory to play it well, it being very impor- 
tant to remember the cards t^en in hand by certain players, and 
those which are in the tricks turned down. 


THE LAWS OF HEARTS. 

1. Formation of table. Those first in the room have the pre- 
ference. If more than the necessary number assemble, the choice 
shall be determined by cutting, those cutting the lowest cards hav- 
ing the right to play. Six persons is the largest number that can 
play at one table. The player cutting the lowest card has the 
deal. 

2. In cutting, the Ace is low. Players cutting cards of equal 
value, cut again. All must cut from the same pack, and any per- 
son exposing more than one card must cut again. Drawing cards 
from an outspread pack is equivalent to cutting. 

3. A complete Heart pack consists of fifty-two cards, which 
rank in the following order : — A KQJ lo 9876543 2, the Ace 
being highest in play. In Three-Handed Hearts, the spade deuce 
is thrown out. In Five-Handed, both the black deuces are laid 
aside. In Six-Handed, all four deuces are discarded. In Joker 
Hearts the heart deuce is replaced by the Joker, 

4. When two packs are used, the player next but one on the 
dealer's left must collect and shuffle the cards for the next deal, 
placing them on his right. The dealer has the privilege of shuf- 
fling last. 

5. The dealer must present the pack to his right-hand adver- 
sary to be cut. Not less than four cards shall constitute a cut. 

6. In case of any confusion or exposure of the cards in cutting, 
or in reuniting them after cutting, the pack must be shuffled and 
cut again. 

7. If the dealer re-shuffles the cards after they have been prop- 
erly cut, or looks at the bottom card, he loses his deal. 

8. After the cards have been cut, the dealer must distribute 
them one at a time to each player in rotation, beginning at his left, 
and continuing until the pack is exhausted ; or in Two-Handed 
Hearts, until each player has thirteen. 

9. The deal passes to the left, 

10. There must be a new deal by the same dealer if the pack 
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is proved to be incorrect, either during the deal or during the play 
of a hand ; or if any card is faced in the pack, or is found to be so 
marked or mutilated that it can be named. In the last case a new 
pack must be used. 

11. If a card is exposed during the deal, the player to whom it is 
dealt may demand a new deal, provided he has not touched any 
of his cards. If the deal stands, the exposed card cannot be 
called. 

12. Any one dealing out of turn may be stopped before the last 
card is dealt. After that the deal must stand, and the packs, if 
changed, must so remain. 

13. It is a misdeal : If the dealer omits to have the pack cut, and 
the error is discovered before the last card is dealt ; or if he deals 
a card incorrectly, and fails to remedy it before dealing another ; 
or if he counts the cards on the table, or those remaining in the 
pack ; or if it is discovered before all have played to the first trick 
that any player has not his proper number of cards, the pack being 
perfect. 

14.. A misdeal loses the deal unless one of the other players has 
touched his cards, or in any w^ay interrupted the dealer. 

15. If, after the first trick is played to, any two players are 
found to have more or less than their correct number of cards, the 
pack being perfect, the one having less shall draw from the hand 
of the one having more, and each shall pay a forfeit of five counters 
into the pool. 

16. If a player omits to play to any trick, and plays to the fol- 
lowing one, he shall not be allovred to correct the error ; but shall 
be compelled to take in the last trick, with whatever hearts it may 
contain. 

17. Should a player be found during or at the end of a hand to 
be a card shorr, all the others having the right number, and all 
having played to the first trick, he shall be compelled to take in 
the last trick. 

18. If a player leads or plays two cards to a trick, he must indi- 
cate the one intended, and leave the other face up on the table. 
Any card exposed, except in the proper course of play, or any card 
named by the player holding it, must be left face up on the table. 

19. A player must lead or play any exposed card when called 
upon to do so by any other player, provided he can do so without 
revoking. He cannot be prevented from playing an exposed card, 
and if he can so get rid of it, no penalty remains. 

20. If a player leads out of turn, a suit may be called from him 
when it is next his proper turn to lead. This penalty can be en- 
forced only by the player on his right. If he has none of the suit 
called, or if all have played to the false lead, no penalty can be 
enforced. If all have not played to the false lead, the cards can 
be taken back, and are not exposed cards. 
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21. If the third hand plays before the second, the fourth hand 
may demand that the card be taken back, and may call upon the 
third hand to play the highest card he has of the suit ; or may call 
upon him not to discard hearts. If the fourth plays before the 
third, the second player may demand the penalty. 

22. The first player to any trick having led, the others must fol- 
low suit if they can. Should a player revoke, and discover the 
error before the trick in which it occurs has been turned and 
quitted, he may amend his play, and the card played in error be- 
comes an exposed card. Any who have played after him may 
withdraw their cards and substitute others, the cards first played 
not being exposed. 

23. If the revoke is discovered during the play of the hand, the 
hand must be played out, and at the end the revoking player must 
pay all losses in that hand. Should the revoking player win the 
pool himself, he must pay to the pool thirteen counters and leave 
them for a Jack. Should he divide it, he must pay the other win- 
ner six counters, and leave up seven for a Jack. 

24. Should two or more players revoke in the same hand, each 
must pay the entire losses in the hand, as if he were alone in 
error ; so that if two should revoke, and a* third win the pool, he 
would receive twenty-six counters, instead of thirteen. In Auction 
Hearts the revoking player must pay the amount of the bid in 
addition. 

25. The claimant of a revoke may search all the tricks at the 
end of a hand. The revoke is established if the accused player 
mixes the cards before the claimants have time to examine them. 

26. A revoke must be claimed before the tricks have beer? 
mixed, preparatory to shuffling for the next deal. 

27. If a player is lawfully called upon to lead a certain suit, or to 
play the highest of it, and unnecessarily fails to comply, he is liable 
to the penalties for a revoke. 

28. Any trick once turned and quitted must not again be seen 
until the hand is played. Any player violating this rule is subject 
to the same penalties as for a lead out of turn. 

29. In settling at the end of the hand, the play"*” having taken 
no hearts, [each of the others having taken at 1 ast one,] wins 
the pool. Two players having taken none, the oth r two having 
each at least one, divide it, the odd counter remai ing until the 
next pool. Three players having taken none, the thirteen counters 
remain in the pool, formmg a Jack, which can be won only by one 
player taking no hearts, each of the others having taken at least 
one. During the time the Jack is played for, and until it is won, 
each player must add to the pool by paying for the hearts he 
takes in each hand. 

30. In Auction Hearts, the player to the left of the dealer has 
the first bid, the dealer the last, and there is no second bid. 
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THE BEZIQUE FAMILY. 


This family includes three of our most popular games ; B^zique 
itself, Binocle, and Sixty-Six. These are all comparatively modern 
games, but are descended from very old stock, the best known of 
the ancestors being Marriage, Matrimony, and Cinq-Cents. The 
etymology of the word Bezique is very much disputed. Some 
claim that it is from the Spanish basa, afterwards basico, a little 
kiss ; referring to the union of the spade Queen and the diamond 
Jack, and the various marriages in the game. This was afterwards 
Basique, transformed by the French to Besique, and by the Eng- 
lish to Bezique. One English writer thinks the word is from 
b^saigne, the double-headed axe. 

J udging from the rank of the cards, which is peculiar to German 
games, Bezique may have originated in an attempt to play Binocle 
with a piquet pack, for Binocle seems to have been originally 
played with a full pack of fifty-two cards. One German writer 
says the game is of Swiss origin, and that they probably got it from 
Spain. In one writer’s opinion, the name Binocle, is derived from 
bis, until, and knochle, the knuckle, which would imply that the 
original meaning was, until some one knuckled ; /. ^., stopped the 
game by knocking on the table with his knuckles. This interpreta- 
tion seems far-fetched, but if correct, it would sustain the opinion 
that Binocle was derived from the old game of Cinq-Cents, in which 
the player knocked with his knuckles to announce that he had made 
enough points to win the game. In the opinion of the author, the 
word “binocle’* is a German mispronunciation of the French 
word “binage,** which was the term used in Cinq Cents for the 
combination of spade Queen and diamond Jack, as will be seen if 
the description of Cinq Cents is referred to. Stopping the play is 
a prominent feature in Sixty-Six, another variation of Bezique, and 
the connecting link between Binocle and Skat. In Sixty-Six, the 
combination known as Bdzique, or binocle, is omitted ; so is the 
sequence in trumps. Sixty-four-card Binocle is simply Bdzique, 
with a slight difference in the counting value of the various com- 
binations. Sometimes twelve cards are given to each player. 

Great confusion seems to have existed when the game of Bdzique 
was introduced to England, in the winter of 1868-9, owing to the 
feet that so many persons rushed into print with their own private 
ooinions pf the Ailes, which were first given by Dr. Pole, in 1861, 
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No one knew whether ** the last trick ” was the absolute last, €«■ 
the last before the stock was exhausted. Whether the highest or 
lowest cut dealt was also a matter of dispute. Cavendish '' got 
both these wrong in the first edition of his Pocket Guide/' but 
corrected himself without explanation or apology in the second 
edition. It was then the custom of many players to attach no 
value to the trump suit until the stock was exhausted ; so that 
until the last eight tricks there was no such thing as trumping a 
trick in order to win it. Disputes also arose as to counting double 
combinations, many contending that a double marriage should be 
as valuable as a double bezique. Time and experience have 
finally settled all these points, and the rules of the game are now 
practically uniform in all countries. 


BtoQUE, 

OR SIXTY-FOUR-CARD BINOCLR 

There are two forms of Bezique in common use the ordinary 
game, which will be first described, and the variation known as 
Rubicon B6zique, w’hich is to Bezique proper what Railroad 
Euchre is to Euchre. 

CAItDS* Bdzique is played with two packs of thirty-two 
cards each, all below the Seven being deleted, and the two packs 
being then shuffled together and used as one. It is better to have 
both packs of the same colour and pattern, but it is not absolutely 
necessary. The cards rank, A10KQJ987; the Ace being the 
highest, both in cutting and in play. 

COTT^TEJRS* Special markers are made for scoring at 
Bezique ; but the score may easily be kept by means of counters. 



Pull-Up Bezique Marker. 

Each player should be provided with four white, four blue, and 
one red, together with some special marker, such as a copper cent 
or a button. The button stands for 500 points, each blue counter 
for 100, the red for 50, and the white "ones for 10 each. At the 
beginning of the game the counters are placed on the left of the 
player, and are passed from left to right as the points accrue, ex- 
changing smaller denominations for higher when necessary. 


DEALING. 
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Many persons find it more convenient to peg the game on a 
puil-up cribbage board, starting at 21, counting each peg as 10 
points, and going twice round to the game hole. 

STAKES. Bezique is played for so much a game, 1,000 
points up ; or for so much a point, the score of the loser being 
deducted from that of the winner. When a partie of five games 
is agreed upon, it is usual to have an extra stake upon the odd 
game, and when three games have been won by the same player, 
the partie is at an end. It is usual to count it a double game if 
the loser has not reached 500 points. 

jPEATEKS. Bezique is played by two persons, one of 
whom is known as the dealer ^ and the other as the ^ ]^otie* 
They cut for choice of seats and deal, the player cutting the 
highest card having the first choice, and electing whether or not 
to deal himself. In cutting, the cards rank as in play, and the ace 
is the highest. If a player exposes more than one card, he must 
cut again. 

DEALING. The cara^ are thoroughly shuffled, and pre- 
sented to the pone to be cut. At least five cards must be left in 
each packet. The cards are then dealt three at a time for the first 
round, two for the next, and three for the last, each player receiv- 
ing eight cards. The seventeenth is then turned up for the trump. 
If this card is a Seven, the dealer scores 10 points for it at once. 
The trump card is laid on the table by itself, the remainder of the 
pack, which is called the stock or talon ^ is slightly spread, to 
facilitate the process of drawing cards from it, and to be sure that 
none of the cards remaining in the undealt portion^ are exposed. 
In sixty-four-card Binocle twelve cards are sometimes dealt to 
each player. 

JUisdeaZing. A misdeal does not lose the deal, but in some 
cases a new deal is at the option of the adversary. If the dealer 
exposes a card belonging to the adversary or to the stock, the pone 
may demand a new deal ; but if either player exposes any of his 
own cards, the deal stands good. If too many cards are given to 
either player, there must be a new deal. If too few, the pone may 
claim a fresh deal, or allow the dealer to supply the missing cards 
from the top of the stock, without changing the trump card. If 
any card but the trump is found faced in the pack, there must be a 
new deal. If a card faced in the stock is not discovered until the 
first trick has been played to, the exposed card must be turned 
face down, without disturbing its position. If a pack is found to 
be imperfect, the deal in which the error is discovered is void, but 
^1 previous cuts or scores made with that pack stand good. 

. METJBCOD OF FLAYING. The pone begins by leading 
^any card he chooses, to which his adversary may play any card he 
Pleases. A player is not obliged to follow suit, nor to trump ; but 
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may renounce or trump at pleasure until the stock is exhausted, 
after which the method of play undergoes a change. If a player 
follows suit, the higher card wins the trick, and if identical cards 
are played to the same trick, such as two Jacks of clubs, the leader 
wins. Trumps win plain suits. The winner of the trick takes in 
the cards, turning them face down ; but before he leads for the 
next trick he has the privilege of announcing and scoring any one 
of certain combinations that he may hold in his hand. After, or 
in the absence of any such announcement, and before leading for 
the next trick, he draws a card from the top of the stock and places 
it in his hand, without showing or naming it. His adversary draws 
the next card, so that each player restores the number of cards in 
his hand to eight. This method of drawing from the stock is 
open to many objections, and in France the pone always draw's 
first, no matter who wins the trick. 

All combinations announced and scored must be laid face up- 
ward on the table ; but the cards still form part of the player’s 
hand, and may be led or played at any time, although they must 
not again be taken in hand until the stock is exhausted. 

OFFECTS OF THE G-AJHE. The reasons for winning 
or not winning certain tricks will be better understood in connec- 
tion with the description of the various combinations that count 
toward game, and the manner of scoring them. 

Frisques. The aces and Tens of each suit are called brisques, 
and count ten points each towards game. Except for the purpose 
of getting or keeping the lead, there is no object in winning any 
trick which does not contain a brisque. Every brisque taken in 
should be scored at once by the player winning the trick; lo points 
for an ace or Ten ; 20 points if there are two such cards in the 
same trick. 

A player holding or drawing the Seven of tricnips has the privi- 
lege of exchanging it for the turn-up trump, and scoring 10 points 
at the same time ; but he must make the exchange immediately 
after winning a trick, and before drawing his card from the stock. 
Should the turn-up card be a Seven, or one exchange have already 
been made, the exchange can still be made and scored. He can- 
not score the Seven and make a declaration at the same time. 

FECEAFATIONS. The combinations w^hich may be an- 
nounced and scored during the play of the hand are divided into 
three classes ; Marriages and Sequences ; Beziques ; and Fours of 
a kind. Only one combination can be scored at a time, and it 
must be announced immediately after the player holding it has 
won a trick, and before he draws his card from the talon. If he 
draws without announcing, it is equivalent to saying he has no 
declaration to make. Having drawn his card, even if he has not 
looked at it, he cannot score any declaration until he wins another 
trick. 
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The combinations and their values are as follows : — 

CLASS A 

King and Queen of any plain suit, Mainriage . 20 

King and Queen of trumps, J^oyal Marriage . 40 

Sequence of five highest trumps. Sequence . 250 

CLASS B. 

Spade Queen and diamond Jack, JBezique . 40 

Two spade Queens and diamond Jacks, 

JBdzique ..... 500 

CLASS C. 

Any four Aces . . « . .100 

Any four Kings. . , * . 80 

Any four Queens , . . . .60 

Any four Jaclcs .... 40 

The four court cards in class C may be all of diiferent suits, ot 
any two of them may be of the same suit. 

A great many misunderstandings arise with respect to the man- 
ner and order of making declarations, most of which may be 
avoided by remembering the following rules : 

The player making the declaration must have won the previous 
trick, and must make his announcement before drawing his card 
from the stock. When the stock is exhausted, so that there is no 
card to be drawn, no announcement can be made. 

Only one declaration can be scored at a time, so that a trick 
must be won for every announcement made, or the combination 
cannot be scored. This does not prevent a player from making 
two or more announcements at the same time, but he can score 
only one of them. 

A player cannot make a lower declaration with cards which form 
part of a higher one already made in the same class. For in- 
' stance : Marriages and sequences belong to the same class. If 
the sequence has been declared, a player cannot take from it the 
King and Queen and score a marriage ; neither can he add a new 
Queen to the King already in the sequence, and announce a mar- 
riage ; because the higher combination was scored first. But if 
the marriage is first announced, the A 10 J may be added and the 
sequence scored, after winning another trick. 

Cards once used in combination cannot again be used in com- 
binations of equal value of the same class. For instance: Four 
Kings have been declared, and one of them afterward used in the 
course of play. The player cannot add a new King to the three 
remaining, and announce four Kings again. A marriage in spades 
been declared, and the King got rid of in play. A new King 
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of spades will not make another marriage with the old Queen. A 
b^zique has been scored, and the Jack got rid of in play ; a new 
Jack of diamonds will not make another b^zique with the old 
Queen, 

Some Judgment is necessary in making announcements, the 
question of time being often important. Suppose hearts are 
trumps, and the winner of the trick holds double bezique, sixty 
Queens, and a royal marriage : — 



He cannot lay all these cards down at once, and claim 600 
points. Neither can he lay down four Queens and two Jacks, 
and score 560 ; nor four Queens and a King and score 100. He 
may announce them if he chooses to expose his hand in that man- 
ner, but he can score only one combination, and must win a sepa- 
rate trick to score each of the others. It would be better for him 
to select some one of the combinations, and declare it, waiting un- 
til he won another trick to declare the next one. A beginner 
would be apt to declare the highest count first, 500 for the double 
bezique ; but under the rule ’which prevents a player from making 
a declaration which forms part of a higher one of the same class 
already made, he would lose the 40 points for the single bezique. 
It would be better to declare the single bezique first, scoring 40 
points for it, and after winning another trick to show the other 
bezique, scoring 500 points more for the double combination. A 
player is not allowed to score 40 for the second bezique, and then 
500 for the two combined; because if new announcements are 
made in the same class, at least one new card must be added 
from the player’s hand when the announcement is made, even if it 
is not scored until later. 

Dotthle Declarations. It frequently happens that a player 
is forced to make two declarations at the same time, although he 
can score only one of them. For instance: A player has an- 
nounced and shown four Kings, one of them being the King of 
spades. On winning another trick he shows and scores bezique. 
One of the bezique cards forms a marriage with the spade King, 
and as the combinations belong to different classes, both may be 
scored, although the same card is used in each ; but the player 
cannot score the second combination until he wins another trick. 
Under such circumstances it is usual to declare both combinations, 
scoring the more valuable, and repeating the one left over until 
an opportunity arises to score it. In this case the player would 
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say: Forty for b^zique, and twenty to score.'" If he lost tke 
next trick he would continue to repeat at every trick : “ Twenty to 
score/" until he won a trick. 

A player having a score in abeyance in this manner is not 
obliged to score it if he has anything else to announce. A player 
with twenty to score might pick up the sequence in trumps before 
he won another trick, and he would be very foolish to lose the chance 
to score 250 for the sake of the 20 already announced. If he had 
time, he would probably declare : “ Royal Marriage, forty, and 
twenty to score.” On winning another trick he would add the A 
10 J of trumps, and announce, ** Two-fifty in trumps, and twenty 
to score,"’ still carrying on the small score for a future opportunity. 

A player may lay down and score eighty Kings, and afterward 
sixty Queens, the remaining Kings forming marriages. In such a 
case he would score the sixty points first, and declare the two or 
three marriages remaining. In the same manner he may have 
announced four Kings, and after playing away two of them, leav- 
ing two Kings of spades, he may declare double bezique, and 
claim the two marriages ‘‘to score.” In all such cases it must 
be remembered that the cards declared must still be on the table 
when the time comes to score them. If, in the case just given, one 
of the cards forming either of the marriages was got rid of in the 
course of play, that marriage could not afterward be scored, 
although it had been properly announced. If the stock is ex- 
hausted before the player with a score in abeyance can win another 
trick, the score is lost. 

It is often very important for a player to know how much time 
he has to score. When the talon is spread it is comparatively easy 
to judge how many more tricks remain to be played. The Eng- 
lish laws allow a player to count the stock, the French do not. A 
trick once turned and quitted cannot again be seen, and the 
players are not allowed to count the number of tricks they have 
won. 

The last card of the stock is taken by the player winning the 
trick, and the turn-up trump goes to his adversary. 

The hast JEight TricJcs. When the stock is exhausted, the 
players take back into their hands all the cards remaining of the 
combinations which have been laid on the table. The winner of 
the previous trick then leads any card he pleases, but his adver- 
sary must now not only follow suit.^but must win the trick if he can, 
either with a superior card of the same suit, or with a trump. 
The same rule applies to all the remaining tricks. Brisques still 
count for the winner of the trick containing them, and should be 
scored as soon as made. The winner of the last trick of all scores 
fen points for it immediately, in addition to any brisques that it 
]^y contain. 
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Iirregidarities in Blay. If a player leads out of turn, and 
his adversary plays to the lead, whether intentionally or otherwise, 
the trick stands good. If the adversary calls attention to the 
error, the card led out of turn may be taken back without penalty. 

If a player has too many cards after playing to the first trick, 
his adversary may either claim a fresh deal or may compel him to 
play without drawing from the talon, until the number of cards in 
his hand is reduced to eight ; the player with too many cards not 
being allowed to make any announcements until he has his right 
number of cards. If a player has too few cards, his adversary may 
either claim a fresh deal, or may allow him to make good the defi- 
cienc}^ by drawing from the stock. 

After the stock is exhausted, any player failing to follow suit or 
to win a trick, when able to do so, may be compelled to take back 
his cards to the point where the error occurred, and to replay the 
hand. In France he is penalised by counting nothing from that 
point on, either for brisques or for the last trick. 

Irregularities in JOr awing. If a player has forgotten to 
take a card from the talon, and has played to the next trick, his 
adversary may elect to call the deal void, or to allow him to draw 
two cards next time. 

If a player has drawn two cards from the stock, instead of one, 
he must show the second one to his adversary if he has seen it 
himself. If he has not seen it, he may put it back without penalty. 
If he draws out of turn, he must restore the card improperly 
drawn ; and if it belongs to his adversary the player in error must 
show his own card. If both players draw the wrong cards there 
is no remedy. 

If the loser of any trick draws and looks at two cards from the 
stock, his adversary may look at both cards of the following draw, 
and may select either for himself. If he chooses the second card, 
he need not show it. 

If, on account of some undetected irregularity, an even number 
of cards remain in the stock, the last card must not be drawn. 
The winner of the trick takes the last but one, and the loser takes 
the trump card. 

Irregular Announcements, Should a player announce 
four of a kind, having only three ; as, for instance, laying down 
three Kings and a Jack, and declaring four Kings, his adversary 
can compel him not only to take down the score erroneously 
marked, but to lead or play one of the three Kings. A player 
may be called upon to lead or play cards from any other erroneous 
declarations in the same manner ; but if the player has the righif 
card or cards in his hand, he is permitted to amend his error, pro- 
vided he has not drawn a card from the stock in the meantime. 
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SCORING.^ It is better to score all points as soon as they 
arc made. The game is usually looo points. Some players do 
not count the brisques until the last trick has been played, but the 
practice is not to be recommended. Scores erroneously marked 
must be taken down, and the adversary may add the points to his 
own score. 

SiiggestioTis for Good JPZay will be found in Binocle. 


FOUR-HANDED B^ZIQUE. 

In this variation, four persons may play ; each for himself or 
two against two, partners sitting opposite each other. Four packs 
of thirty-two cards each are shuffled together and used as one. 
Triple b^zique counts 1500. When a player wins a trick, either he 
or his partner may declare everything in the hand, but only one 
combination can be scored at a time. The advantage of showing 
all the combinations in the hand is that they may be built up by 
either partner. For instance: One partner has declared bezique 
and royal marriage, scoring the marriage only. His partner wins 
the next trick and adds A 10 J to the marriage, scoring the se- 
quence ; or perhaps shows three Kings or Queens, making fours. 

The players usually divide after the stock is exhausted, and for 
the last eight tricks each takes one of his former adversaries for a 
partner, but without changing seats. The game is usually 2000 
points up. 


THREE-HANDED BEZIQUE. 

Three persons play, each for himself. Tw^o packs of thirty-two 
cards each and one of thirty-one cards are shuffled together. 
Triple bezique counts 1 500, and the game is usually 2000 points. 
The deleted card from the third pack should be an Eight. 


POLISH BEZIQUE. 

This differs from the ordinary game only in the value of the 
tricks taken. The winner of each trick, instead of turning it down 
after counting the brisques, takes from it any court cards it may 
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contain, and the Ten of trumps. He lays these cards face up on 
the table, but apart from those declared from his own hand, and 
uses them to form combinations, w'hich may be scored in the usual 
'way. The chief difference is that cards so taken in tricks cannot 
be led or played to subsequent tricks, nor can they be taken in 
hand at the end of the stock. Combinations may be completed 
either by cards in the player’s hand, or by cards won in subsequent 
tricks. 


ONQ-CENTS. 

This might be described as B^zique "with one pack of cards. All 
the regulations are the same as in the modern form of Bezique, but 
there is an additional count, 120, for a sequence of the five highest 
cards in any plain suit. Bezique is called IBiTtage, and of course 
there are no double combinations. Cards which have been used in 
one combination cannot be used in any other, even of a different 
class. 

Brisques are not scored as they are won ; but after the hand is 
over, and ten points have been counted for the last trick, each 
player turns over his cards and counts up the value of the points 
they contain. In this final count, the Ace reckons for ii, the Ten 
for 10, King for 4, Queen for 3, Jack for 2, no matter what the 
suit may be, so that there are 120 points to be divided between the 
players. It is usual for only one to count, the other taking the 
difference between his total and 120. 

F rom this it might be imagined that no notice was taken of the 
counting value of the cards taken in during the progress of the play. 
Early in the game this is true, but toward the end each player 
must keep very careful mental count of the value of his tricks, al- 
though he is not allowed to score them. When either player 
knows, by adding the mental count of his tricks to his scored dec- 
larations, that he has made points enough to win the game, he 
stops the play by knocking on the table, either with his knuckles 
or his cards. He then turns over his tricks and counts the points 
they contain to show his adversary that he has won the game. 
Even if his adversary has also enough pK)ints to go out, the player 
who knocked wins the game, provided his count is correct. If the 
player who knocks is mistaken, and cannot count out, he loses, no 
matter what his adversary may have. 

If neither knocks, and at the end of the hand both players are 
found to have points enough to put them out, neither wins the 
game, which must be continued for loo points mores that is. as 500 
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points is the usual game, it must be made 600 in such a case. 
Should both reach 600 without knocking, it must be^ continued to 
700. If neither knocks, and only one has enough points to go out 
he wins the game on its merits. 

As the name implies, 500 points is game. 


PENCHANT. 


Penchant is a complicated form of Cinq-cents and Bezique, 
played with a single pack of thirty-two cards, which rank as at Pi- 
quet ; A K Q J 10 9 8 7. the ace being highest both in cutting and 
in play. 

Cutting* The higher cut has the choice of seats, and the lower 
cut deals the first hand. 

dealing. After the cards have been cut by the pone the 
dealer gives one card to his adversary, then one to the stock, and 
then one to himself, all face down. Two more are then given to 
the stock, one to the pone, two to the stock again, and one to the 
dealer. This is continued, giving two cards to the stock between 
the ones given to each player, until the last round, when only one 
card is dealt to the stock. This will result m each player receiving 
six cards, and twenty being left in the centre of the table for the 
talon. No trump is turned. Very few players trouble themselves 
with this method of dealing, preferring to deal three cards to each 
player alternately, leaving the remaining twenty for the stock. 

Tlaying. All the regulations for leading, following suit, draw- 
ing from the talon, etc., are the same as in Bezique, but the declar- 
ations and their values are quite different. 

JBrisqueSm There are twelve brisque cards, the Seven of each 
suit being added to the usual Aces and Tens. The brisques are 
not scored as taken in, except in the last six tricks. AtThe end of 
the hand all the brisques are counted, whether already scored in 
the last six tricks or hot, and the player having more than six counts 
ten points for each'above six. If each has six, neither scores. By 
this method, a player may make and score several brisques in the 
last six tricks, all of which he will reckon over again in the total 
count at the end. 

I>eclarations, The winner of any trick, previous to the ex- 
haustion of the stock, may announce and lay upon the table any 
one of ten different combinations, which are divided into three 
classes. These are as follows, with the number of points he is en- 
titled to score" for each ; 
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CLASS A. DIFFERENT SUITS* 


Any four of a kind, such as four Tens, . . loo 

Any three of a kind, such as three Queens, • 30 

Any pair, such as two Nines, , . 20 

CLASS B. THE SAME SUIT. 

Any sequence of five, containing K Q J, * 250 

Any sequence of four, containing K Q J, . . 40 

Any sequence of K Q J, . . . 30 

King and Queen of any suit, . . .20 

Queen and Jack of any suit, . • . 20 

Any flush of five cards, containing K Q J, . . 50 

CLASS C. PENCHANTS. 

Any Queen and Jack of different suits, . 10 


The sequences and flushes in class B must all be of the same 
suit ; penchant cards must be of different suits. 

If the winner of any trick has no declaration to make, he signi- 
fies it by drawing the top card from the stock. His adversary, be- 
fore drawing his card from the stock, may then declare a penchant, 
if he has one ; but no other combination can be declared by the 
player who does not win the trick. If the winner of the trick 
makes any declaration, the loser cannot declare. 

The Jack of the first penchant declared makes the tru 7 np sicit 
for that deal, no matter which player announces it. Trumps do 
not increase the value of any combination, and are only useful to 
win plain-suit tricks. 

All declarations are scored immediately, either on a marker or 
with counters. It will be observed that with the exception of 
sequences of five cards, fours, and penchants, the county is ten 
points for each card in the combination. Only one declaration can 
be made at a time. 

Any card laid upon the table for one declaration can be used 
again in future declarations, provided the player making the new 
announcement adds at least one fresh card from his hand. A 
player having a marriage and a penchant on the table cannot after- 
ward score for the pair of Queens ; but if he adds a Queen from his 
hand he can score the triplet. 

Pairs, criplets and fours are divided into two classes, the major 
being formed of court cards; the minor of cards below the Jack. 
Minor combinations cannot be scored if the adversary has upon the 
table cards which form a major combination of the same or greater 
value in the same class ; that is, in crass A. For instance ; If your 
adversary has two Queens on the table, you cannot announce any 
pair below Jacks. His Queens need not have been announced as 
a pair ; they may be parts of a marriage and a penchant. But if 
you have on the table a pair as good as his, you can score minor 
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pairs. For instance : He has two Kings on the table, and you have 
two Aces. Your Aces cancel his Kings, and you can score any 
minor pair ; but he can not. If you have a rninor triplet to declare, 
such as three Eights, no major pair of his will bar it, because your 
triplet counts more than his pair. No minor combination on his 
side will bar you ; it must be one of court cards, and it must be 
better than any that you have laid on the table yourself. 

The Last Six THchs. After the stock is exhausted,^ the 
second player must follow suit if able, and must win the trick if he 
can. As already explained, brisques won in the last six tricks are 
scored as they are taken in, and after the last card is played all the 
brisques are re-counted, the player holding more than six scoring ten 
points for each above that number. There is no score for winning 
the last trick. 

Four deals is a game. At the end of the fourth deal the lower 
score is deducted from the higher, and the difference is the value 
of the game in points. If the lesser score is not at least 400 points, 
the winner doubles the difference in his favour. 

The only text-book on this game introduces a great many tech- 
nical terms which have no meaning to the ordinary card-player, 
and which have therefore been omitted from this description. 

Suggestions for Good Flay will be found in Binocle. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE. 

Rubicon B^zique bears the same relation to the ordinary game 
that Railroad Euchre does to Euchre proper. In fact the game 
might well be called Railroad B^zique, for its chief peculiarity is the 
rapid accumulation of large scores. The game seems to have 
originated in France, but is now very popular wherever B^zique is 
played. 

CAFFS* Rubicon Bezique is played with four piquet packs 
of thirty-two cards each ; all below the Sevens being deleted from 
an ordinary pack. The four packs, which should be of the same 
pattern and colour, are shuffled together and used as one. The 
cards rank : A 10 K Q J 9 8 7, the ace being the highest, both in 
cutting and in play. 

JMCAFKEFS* The game may be kept on a bezique marker, a 
pull-up cribbage board, or with counters. Markers must be made 
to score at least 5000 points. When a cribbage board is used, it is 
usual to count the outside row of pegs as 10 each, the inner row 
as 100 each, and the game pegs in the centre as 1000 each. If 
counters are used, there must be for each player ; four white, to 
mark lo's ; one red to mark 50 ; nine blue to mark loo’s ; and foiT 
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coppers to mark looo each. These counters are moved from left 
to right of the player as the points accrue. In whatever manner 
the count is kept, it should be distinctly visible to both persons, as 
playing to the score is very important. 

STAJSESm Rubicon Bezique is played for so much a hundred 
points, and in settling up, all fractions of a hundred are disregarded, 
unless they are necessary to decide the game. Ten cents a hun- 
dred is the usual stake ; sixpence in England. Games are seldom 
worth less than one or two thousand points. 

ELALNEES. Rubicon Bezique is played by two persons, one 
of whom is known as the dealer, and the other as the pone* 
They cut for seats and deal, the player cutting the higher card 
having first choice, and electing w^hether or not to deal himself. 
In cutting, the cards rank as in play, the ace being the highest. 
If a player exposes more than one card, he must cut again. 

DEALING. The cards are thoroughly shuffled, and pre- 
sented to the pone to be cut. At least five cards must be left in 
each packet. The dealer then distributes the cards three at a time, 
first to his adversary and then to himself, for three rounds, so that 
each player receives nine cards. No trump is turned ,* but the first 
marraige declared and scored is the trump suit for that deal. The 
undealt portion of the pack, called the stock or talon, is slightly 
spread between the two players, and a little to the left of the dealer. 
If in spreading the stock any card is found to be exposed, there 
must be a new deal by the same dealer. 

misdealing. A misdeal does not lose the deal, but in some 
cases a new deal is at the option of the pone. If the dealer ex- 
poses a card belonging to his adversary or to the stock, the pone 
may demand a new deal ; but if either player exposes any of his 
own cards, the deal stands good. If too many cards are given to 
either player, and the error is discovered before the dealer plays 
to the first trick, there must be a new deal. If either player has 
too few cards, the pone may demand a new deal, or may allow the 
dealer to supply the deficiency from the top of the stock. If any 
card is found exposed in the pack, there must be a new deal. If 
any card faced in the stock is not discovered until the first trick 
has been played to by the dealer, the exposed card must be turned 
face down, without disturbing its position. If the pack is found to 
be imperfect, the deal in which it is discovered is void ; but aU 
previous scores or cuts made with that pack stand good. 

mETSOD OF FLAYING, The pone takes up and ex- 
amines his nine cards. If he finds himself without King, Queen 
or Jack of any suit, he immediately shows his hand to the dealer, 
and marks fifty p>oints for carte hlanche. Whether he has carte 
blanche or not, he begins the play by leading any card he pleases. 
If the dealer has carte blanche, he must show and score it before 
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pla 3 ring- to the first tiick. Players are not oblig-ed to follow suit, 
nor to trump ; but may renounce or trump at pleasure until the 
stock is exhausted, after which the method of play undergoes a 
change. Until the first marriage is declared and scored there is 
no trump suit. If the second player in any trick follows suit, the 
higher card wins. Trumps win plain suits. If identical cards are 
played to the same trick, such as two club aces, the leader wins. 

The tricks are left face upward on the table until an ace or 
Ten is played, for tricks not containing either of these cards are of 
no value. When an ace or Ten is played, the winner of the trick 
gathers in all the cards that have accumulated, and turns them 
face down in front of him. These counting cards are called 
hirisqueSy and if a player neglects to gather the brisques he wins, 
his adversary may do so when next he wins a trick, whether the 
trick he wins contains a brisque or not ; the fact that there is a 
brisque on the table is sufficient. 

Declaring, The winner of any trick, before leading for the 
next trick, has the pririlege of announcing and scoring any one of 
certain combinations that he may hold in his hand. After, or in the 
absence of any such announcement, and before leading for the 
next trick, he draws one card from the top of the stock, and places 
it in his hand, without showing or naming it. His adversary then 
draws the next card, so that each restores the number of cards in 
his hand to nine. This method of playing, announcing, and draw- 
ing is continued until the stock is exhausted. 

If a player wffio has already announced carte blanche finds that 
the first card he draws from the stock is not a King, Queen or 
Jack, he show’s it to his adversary, and scores another fifty points 
for another carte blanche. This may be continued until he draws 
one of those cards. Carte blanche cannot be scored at ail unless 
held before a card is played ; that is, it must be dealt to the player 
originally. 

All combinations announced and scored must be left face up- 
ward on the table, but the cards still form part of the player’s 
hand, and may be led or played at any time, although they must 
not again be taken in hand until the stock is exhausted. 

The first marriage announced and scored, no matter by which 
player, makes the trump suit for that deal ; but a player with a 
marriage on the table is not obliged to announce it if he does not 
wish to make that suit the trump. 

Irreg'kUarities in JLlay, If a player leads out of turn, and 
his adversary plays to the lead, whether intentionally or otherwise, 
the trick stands good. If the adversary calls attention to the error, 
the card led out of turn may be taken back without penalty. 

If, after playing to the first trick, one player is found to have 
more than his right number of cards, the English rules say that 
the game is to be immediately abandoned, and the adversary of the 
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player in error is to add 1300 points to his score at the time the 
error is discovered, together with all the points already scored by 
the player in error ; but the latter amount must not exceed 900. 

The same penalties are enforced if one player has too many 
cards and the other too few ; but in the latter case the hand is 
played out, the player not in fault scoring all he can. 

If both players have more than their right number of cards, the 
deal is void. If either has less than his proper number, his adver- 
sary having the right number, the deal stands good, and there is 
no penalty except that the player with the right number of cards 
wins and scores for the last trick. If both have less than the right 
number, the deal stands good, and the actual winner of the last 
trick scores it. 

It will be observed that these rules are quite different from the 
French rules, which have been given in connection with the ordi- 
nary game of Bezique. In France, it is always the custom to estab- 
lish the siattis^ quo^ if possible, and to assume that the error was 
quite unintentional. In England, all laws are based on the assump- 
tion that your adversary is a rogue, and the penalties are absurdly 
severe, but we have no authority to change them. 

Irh'egiHarlties in JDruwing, If a player has forgotten to 
take his card from the talon, and has played to the next trick, the 
English laws compel him to play the remainder of the hand with 
eight cards; the French laws gpve his adversary the option of call- 
ing the deal void, or allowing the player in error to draw two cards 
from the stock next time. 

If a player draws two cards from the stock, instead of one, he 
must show^ the second one to his adversary if he has seen it himself. 
If it was his adversary’s card, he must show his own card also. If 
he has not seen it, he may put it back without penalty. If he 
draws out of turn, he must restore the card improperly drawn, and 
if it belongs to his adversary, the player in error must show his 
own card. If both players draw the wrong cards, there is no 
remedy. 

If the loser of any trick draws and looks at two cards from the 
stock, his adversary may look at both cards of the following draw, 
and may select either for himself. If he chooses the second card, 
he need not show it. 

If, on account of some undetected irregularity, an odd number of 
cards remain in the stock, the last card must not be drawn. 

OJBfXECTS OF THE G-jLJMEE. Each game is complete in 
one deal, and the score of the loser is deducted from that of the 
winner. The combinations which may be declared and scored are 
the same as in Bezique, but owing to the use of four packs of 
cards double combinations are much more frequent, and triple 
combinations are not uncommon. 
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The chief concern of the player must be» first of all, to save him* 
s^lf from a rubicon ; that is, either to reach looo points, or to score 
as few points as possible. If he does not reach looo, his adversary 
will take whatever he has scored, and add them to his own, besides 
1300 in addition for rubicon and brisques. For instance: At the 
end of the hand A has scored 1200, and B has only 700. B is 
rubiconed, and his 700 points are added to A’s i2pD, together with 
1300 more for a rubicon game and brisques ; giving A a grand 
total of 3200 points to nothing. Had B reached 1000, he would 
have saved his rubicon, and A would have scored the difference 
only, or 200 points, plus 500 for the game ; 700 altogether. 

Brisques. The aces and Tens of each suit are of no value 
unless it is necessary to count them to decide a tie, or to save a 
rubicon. They are never scored during the play of the hand. 

Beclarcutiofis. The combinations which may be announced 
and scored during the play of the hand are divided into three 
classes : A, Marriages and Sequences ; B, Beziques ; and C, Fours. 
Only one combination can be scored at a time, and it must be an- 
nounced and laid on the table immediately after the player hold- 
ing it has won a trick, and before he draws his card from the 
talon. If he draws without announcing, it is equivalent to saying 
he has no declaration to make. Having drawn his card, even if he 
has not looked at it, he cannot score any declaration until he wins 
another trick. The various combinations and their values are as 
follows : 


CLASS A. 

King and Queen in any plain suit. Marriage 
King and Queen of trumps, Royal Marriage 
Five highest cards in a plain suit, Sequence 
Five highest cards in trumps. Royal Sequence 


20 

40 

150 

250 


CLASS E. 

Spade Queen and Diamond Jack, Single Bezique . 40 

Two spade Queens and diamond Jacks, JDouhle Bezique 500 
Three spade Queens and diamond Jacks, Triple Bezique 1500 
Four spade Queens and diamond Jacks, Qnad^ruple Be^ 

ziqtie ....... 4500 


CLASS C. 


Any four Aces .«•••• 100 

Any four Kings 80 

Any four Queens .»••#• 60 

Any four Jacks . • • • . ,40 
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Besides the foregoing, there is the score of fifty points for carte 
blanche, which may be announced only before the first trick is 
played to, and the score of fifty points for the winner of the last 
trick of all. 

In class A, the first marriage declared must of course count 40, 
as it is the trump suit for that deal. In class C, the four court 
cards may be of different suits, or any two or more of them may 
be of the same suit. 

The rules governing declarations are as follows : — 

The player making the declaration must have won the previous 
trick, and must make his announcement before drawing his card 
from the stock. When the stock is exhausted, so that no cards 
remain to be drawn, no announcements can be made. 

Only one declaration can be scored at a time, so that a trick 
must be won for every announcement made, or the combination 
cannot be scored. This rule does not prevent a player from mak- 
ing two or more announcements at the same time ; but he can 
score only one of them. 

A player cannot make a lower declaration with cards which form 
part of a higher combination already shown in the same class. 
For instance ; — Marriages and sequences belong to the same class. 
If a sequence has been declared, the player cannot take from it 
the King and Queen, and score for the marriage ; neither can he 
add a new Queen to the King already used in the sequence, be- 
cause the higher combination was scored first. The same rule 
applies to louver and higher b6ziques. But if the lower combina- 
tion is first shown and scored — ^the marriage — the A 10 J may be 
added afterward, on winning another trick, and the sequence 
scored. This rule does not apply to cards belonging to com- 
binations in different classes. A Queen used in class A may be 
used over again in both B and C classes. 

JBe-formifig Combinations, The chief peculiarity in Rubi- 
con Bezique is that combinations which have been laid on the 
table and scored may be broken up, re-formed, and scored again 
indefinitely. For instance: A player has declared royal se- 
quence, and scored 250 points for it. He may play away the Ace, 
breaking up the sequence, and upon winning the trick lay down 
another Ace, re-forming the sequence, and scoring 25a points 
again. He might repeat the same process with the Ten, King, 
Queen and Jack, and in six successive tricks he would score this 
royal sequence six times, making 1 500 points out of^ it. In actual 
play it is not necessary to go through the formality of playing 
away a card from the combination on the table, and then replac- 
ing it, for it amounts to the same thing if the new card in the 
hand is led or played, and the fresh combination claimed. 

Marriages, b6ziques and fours may be broken up and re-formed 
m the same way. After declaring 100 Aces, the player may lead 
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or play another Ace, and claim another loo Aces, scoring- them 
when he wins a trick. In this way, eight Aces actually held might 
score 500 points. In the bezique combinations, a new card simply 
re-forms the single bezique. In order to score double, triple, or 
quadruple bezique, all the cards forming the combination must be 
on the table at one time, but they may be played and scored one 
after the other, cumulatively. For instance: A player holding 
quadruple bezique and showing all eight cards at once would score 
4500 only ; the minor b^ziques would be lost. If he had time, and 
could win tricks enough, he might show the single_ first, scoring 
40, then the double, scoring 500, then the triple, scoring 1500, and 
finally the quadruple, scoring 4.S00, which would yield him a grand 
total of 6540 points. He might declare marriage in hearts, ana 
afterward play three more heart Queens, scoring each marriage, 
and then three heart Kings, scoring three more n7arriages. These 
would all be new combinations. 

Douible jyeclarations. These are carried forward in the 
manner already described for the ordinary game. Suppose a 
player has two spade Kings on the table, and shows double bd- 
zique. He of course marks the more valuable score, 500, and 
simply claims the marriages by saying : “ With tw^enty and twenty 
to score.’* On winning another trick he is not compelled to score 
the previous announcement if he has any other or better to make. 
He might have two more Queens, and would announce : “ Sixty 
Queens, with t-wenty and twenty to score.’ If he scores one of 
the announcements held over, he still carries on the other. 

"When announcements are carried forward in this manner, it 
must be remembered that the cards must still be on the table 
when the time comes to score them. If one of them has been led 
or played, or the stock is exhausted before the player wins another 
trick, the score held over is lost. 

TiTvis, On account of the great number of combinations pos- 
sible at Rubicon Bezique, it is very seldom that a player succeeds 
in scoring everything he holds. He is allowed to count the cards 
remaining in the talon, provided he does not disturb their order. 
This count is often important toward the end of the hand. For 
instance; You know from the cards you hold, and those played, 
that your adversary must have in his hand the cards that will make 
a double bezique on the table into a triple bezique, -which would 
give him 1500 points. If, on counting the stock, you find only six 
cards remain, and you have three certain winning trumps to lead, 
you can shut out his 1 500 by exhausting the stock before he can 
win a trick. 

Irregttlar A/nnouncements^ If a player announces a com- 
bination which he does not show ; such as fours, when he has 
only three, which he may easily do by mistaking a Jack for a King, 
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bis adversary can compel him not only to take down the score er- 
roneously marked, but to lead or play one of the three Kings. 
A player may be called upon to lead or play cards from other er- 
roneous declarations in the same manner ; but if he has the right 
card or cards in his hand, he is permitted to amend his error, pro- 
vided he has not drawn a card from the stock in the meantime. 

TJts Last ^ine TricLs, When the stock is exhausted, all 
announcements are at an end, and the players take back into their 
hands all the cards upon the table ■which may remain from the 
combinations declared in the course of play. The winner of the 
previous trick then leads any card he pleases, but for the last 
nine tricks the second player in each must not only follow suit, but 
must win the trick if he can, either with a superior card or with a 
trump. Any player failing to follow suit or to win a trick, when 
able to do so, may be compelled to take back his cards to the point 
where the error occurred, and to replay the hand from that point. 
In France he is penalised by counting nothing from that point on, 
either for brisques or for the last trick. 

The winner of the last ti'ick, scores fifty points for it immedi- 
ately. 

SCOBTB’G* Each deal is a complete game in itself, and the 
winner is the player who has scored the most points for carte 
blanche, combinations, and the last trick. The brisques are not 
counted, unless they are necessary to decide a tie, or save a rubicon. 

The value of the game is determined by deducting the lesser 
score from the higher, and then adding 500 points to the remainder. 
In this deduction all fractions of a hundred are disregarded. For 
instance : A’s score is 1830; while B’s is 1260. A wins 1800, less 
the 1200 scored by B, which leaves 600 ; to this must be added the 
500 points for game, making the total value of A’s game 1100 
points. 

If the scores are very nearly equal, being within one or two 
hundred points of each other, the tricks taken in by each player 
are turned over, and the brisques are counted, each player adding 
to his score ten points for every brisque he has won. Suppose 
that after the last trick had been played and scored, A's total was 
1260, and B’s 1140. This is close enough to justify B in demand- 
ing a count of the brisques. It is found that A has seven only, 
while B has twenty-five. This shows B to be the winner of the 
game, wnth a total score of 1390 to A's 1330. 

If the difference between the final scores is less than 100 points, 
after adding the brisques and throwing off the fractions, the 
player with the higher score adds 100 points for bonus. In the 
case just given, B's final score is equal to A’s, after dropping the 
fractions from both ; so he would add 100 for bonus to the 500 
for game, and win 600 points altogether. 
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llnincons* If the lower score is less than looo, no matcef 
what the higher score may be, the loser is rubiconed, and all the 
points he has scored are added to the score of the winner, instead 
of being deducted. In addition to this, the winner adds a double 
game, or looo points, for the rubicon, and 300 points for all the 
brisques, no matter who actually won them. For example: A's 
score is 920, and B’s 440. It is not necessary to count the 
brisques to see that A wins and B is rubiconed. A adds B’s 400 
to his own ^o, making his score 1300, and to this total he adds 
1300 for rubicon and brisques, making the value of his game 2600 
points altogether. 

The loser is not rubiconed if he can bring his total score to 1 000 
by adding his brisques. Suppose A has 1740 and B 850. The 
brisques are counted, and it is found that B has eighteen, making 
his score 1030, and saving his rubicon. A adds his fourteen 
brisques, making his total 1880, which makes the value of his 
game 1800, minus B’s 1000, plus 500 for the game, or 1300 al- 
together. 

If B’s brisques did not prove sufficient to save the rubicon, A 
would count them all. Suppose that in the foregoing case^ B had 
taken in only eleven brisques, leaving his total 990. As this does 
not save the rubicon the game is reckoned as if the brisques had 
not been counted at all, and A wins 1800, plus B’s 800, plus 1300 
for rubicon and brisques ; 3900 altogether. 

If the player who is rubiconed has scored less than 100 points, 
the winner takes 100 for bonus, in addition to the 1300 for rubicon 
and brisques. 

When a series of games is played between the same individuals, 
it is usual to keep the net results on a sheet of paper, setting down 
the hundreds only, and to settle at the end of the sitting. 

Stiggestions for Crood Blay will be found in Binocle. 


CMINESJE BEZIQ TIE is Rubicon Bezique with six packs 
of cards shuffled together and used as one. The counts run into 
enormous figures, and 6000 is not an uncommon score for the 
winner. 

In CJUOX 7 ETTE BEZIQUE, one of several players agrees 
to take all bets, and has the choice of deal and seats without cut- 
ting. His adversaries may consult together in playing against him. 
If the chouette player wins, one of his opponents takes the loser’s 
place ; but if he loses, the same player opposes him for the next 
game. The adversaries usually cut to decide which of them shall 
play the first game against the chouette player, the highest card 
having the privilege. If there are four players, two may play 
against two, each consulting with his partner and sharing his bets. 
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BINOCLE, 

The word Binocle is spelt in tnany different ways, all of which, 
are, however, phonetic equivalents of the correct one. The word 
is probably derived from the French word **binage,” which was 
the name given to the combination known as binocle,” and which 
seemed a better term than ‘‘ cinq cents as the game was no longer 
500 points up. In all German works on card games the name is 
spelt as we give it ; but the pronunciation of the initial ‘‘ b ” in the 
German is so near that of “ p,” that “ Pinocle ” is nearer the cor- 
rect spelling than any other form. There is no authorit}^ for the 
introduction of the “ h,” which has led some persons to think the 
word a compound of “bis ” and “knochle,^* and has given rise to 
the forms : binochle, pinochle, pinuchle, pinucle, penucle, pe- 
nuchle, penuckle and pinuckel, all of which may be found in various 
works on card games. 

Binocle is played with two packs of twenty-four cards 
each, all below the Nine being deleted, and the two packs being 
then shuffled together, and used as one. The cards rank A 10 K 
Q J 9, the Ace being the highest, both in cutting and in play. 

COTJKTEItS* The game is 1000 points, and is usually 
scored with counters, each player being provided with four white, 
worth 10 each ; four blue, worth 100 each ; one red, worth 50, and 
a copper cent or a button, which represents 500. These counters 
are placed on the left of the player at the beginning of the game, 
and are moved over to his right as the points accrue. The game 
is sometimes kept on a cribbage board, each player starting at 21, 
and going twice round to the game-hole, reckoning each peg as 
10 points. 

STA.JS 1 ES* Binocle is played for so much a game of rooo 
points, and the moment either player either actually reaches or 
claims to have reached that number, the game is at an end. If 
his claim is correct, he wins ; if it is not, his adversary takes the 
stakes, no matter what the score may be. 

JPLAYEES. Binocle is played by two persons, one of whom 
is known as the dealer ^ and the other as the pone. They cut 
for the choice of seats and deal, and the player cutting the higher 
card may deal or not, as he pleases. It is usual for the player 
having the choice to make his adversary deal. A player exposing 
more than one card must cut again. 

JXEAIjllSfG, After the cards are thoroughly shuffled, they 
are presented to the pone to be cut. At least five cards must be 
left in each packet. The dealer then distributes the cards four at 
a time for three rounds, giving to his adversary first, and then to 
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himself. The twenty-fifth card is turned up for the trump. If 
this card is a Nine, the dealer claims and counts ten for it 

immediately. The trump card is laid aside, and^ the remainder of 
the pack, which is called the stocJCy or tuloTiy is slightly spread, 
to facilitate the process of drawing cards from it, and to be sure 
that none of the cards remaining in the stock are exposed. The 
trump is usually placed face up under the last card of the stock. 

In Siodly- four -caret JBinoclef the Sevens and Eights are 
added to the pack. There are then two ways to play : If eight cards 
are dealt to each player, the game is simply Bezique, except for 
some minor details relating to the combinations and their value. 
These are usually disregarded, and the regular game of Bezique is 
played. If twelve cards are dealt to each player, the game is the 
same as the one about to be described, but with eight cards added 
to the pack, and the Seven taking the place of the Nine for dix. 

Misdealing, If the dealer exposes a card belonging to his 
adversary or to the stock, the pone may demand a new deal ; but 
if either player exposes any of his own cards the deal stands good. 
If too many cards are given to either player, and the error is dis- 
covered before the dealer plays to the first trick, there must be a 
new deal. If either player has too few cards, the pone may de- 
mand a new deal, or may allow the dealer to supply the deficiency 
from the top of the stock. If any card is found exposed in the 
pack, there must be a new deal. If a card faced in the stock is 
not discovered until the first trick has been played to by^ the dealer, 
the exposed card must be turned face down, without disturbing its 
position, if the pack is found to be imperfect, the deal in which it 
is discovered is void ; but all previous scores and cuts made with 
that pack stand good. In all misdeals the same dealer deals again, 

METJBCOD OF ELATING. After the trump is turned, 
the pone begins by leading any card he pleases. The second 
player is not obliged to follow suit, nor to trump ; but may re- 
nounce or trump at pleasure until the stock is exhausted, after 
which the method of play undergoes a change. If the second 
player follows suit in any trick, the higher card wins. Trumps 
win plain suits. If identical cards are played to the same trick, 
such as two club Jacks, the leader wins. 

The winner of the trick takes in the cards, turning them face 
down, but before he leads for the next trick he has the^ privilege of 
announcing and scoring any one of certain combinations that he 
may hold in his hand. After, or in the absence of any such an- 
nouncement, and before leading for the next trick, he draws a 
card from the top of the stock, and places it in his hand, without 
showing or naming it. His adversary then draws the next card, 
so that each player restores the number of cards in his hand to 
twelve. This method of playing, announcing, and drawing from 
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the talon is continued until the stock is exhausted. The A lo K 
Q J of each suit have certain counting values, w^hich will be 
described further on. 

All combinations announced and scored must be laid face up- 
ward on the table ; but the cards still form part of the player's 
hand, and may be led or played at any time, although they must 
not again be taken in hand until the stock is exhausted. 

Irregularities in Elay. If either player leads out of turn, 
and his adversary plays to the lead, whether Intentionally or other- 
wise, the trick stands good. If the adversary calls attention to 
the error, the card may be taken back without penalty. 

If at any time it is discovered that a player has too many cards, 
his adversary may either claim a fresh deal, or may compel him to 
play without drawing from the talon until the number of his cards 
is reduced to twelve. The player with too many cards is not 
allow’ed to make or score any announcements until he has his right 
number of cards. If a player has too few cards, his adversary 
may either claim a fresh deal, or allow him to make good the 
deficiency by drawing from the stock. 

Any player looking at any but the last trick turned down, for - 
feits his entire score for “ cards.” 

Irregularities in Hr awing m If a player has forgotten to 
take a card from the talon, and has played to the next trick, his 
adversary may elect to call the deal void, or to allow him to 
draw two cards next time. 

If a player has drawn two cards from the stock, instead of one, 
he must show the second one to his adversary if he has seen it 
himself. If it was his adversary’s card, he must show his own 
card also. If he has not seen it, he may put it back without pen- 
alty. If he draws out of turn, he must restore the card improperly 
drawn, and if it belongs to his adversary, the player in error 
must show his own card. If both draw the wrong cards there is 
no remedy, and each must keep what he gets. If the loser of 
any trick draws and looks at two cards from the stock, his adver- 
sary may look at both cards of the following draw, and may select 
either for himself. If he chooses the second card, which his 
adversary has not seen, he need not show it. 

If, on account of some undetected irregularity, an even number 
of cards remain in the stock, the last card must not be drawn. 
The winner of the trick takes the last but one, and the loser takes 
the trump card. 

OBJECTS OF THE GAME. The aim of each player is to 
reach looo points before his adversary, and the one first reaching 
that number, and announcing it, wins the game. Points are 
scored for dine, TneUdSy the last tricU, and for cards^ which 
are the counting cards in tricks won. 
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Melds. The various 'combinations which are declared during 
the play of the hand are called melds, from the German word mel- 
den, to announce. These melds are divided into three classes : 
a. Marriages and Sequences; b, Binocles; and Fours. Only one 
combination can be announced at a time, and it must be melded 
immediately after the player holding it has won a trick, and before 
he draws his card from the stock. If he draws without announc- 
ing, even if he has not seen the card drawn, he cannot meld any* 
thing until he wins another trick. The melds and their values are 
as follows : — 


CLASS A. 

King and Queen of any plain suit. Marriage'^ • .20 

King and Queen of Trumps, Hoy at Marriage, . 40 

The five highest trumps, . • .150 


CLASS B. 

Spade Queen and diamond Jack, JBinocle, 

Two spade Queens and diamond Jacks, Double Ditiocle, 
King and Queen of spades, and diamond Jack, €hrand 
DinocLe, . . • • . 


CLASS C. 

Four Aces of different suits. 
Four Kings of different suits. 
Four Queens of different suits, • 
Four Jacks of different suits. 
Eight Aces, 

Eight Kings, 

Eight Queens, 

Eight Jacks, 


100 

80 

60 

40 

200 

160 

120 

80 


40 

80 

80 


The third meld in class B is not often played in America. The 
count for it is the same, 80 points, whether the marriage in spades 
is the trump suit or not. It will be observed that the court cards 
in class C must be of different suits in Binocle, whereas, in B6- 
zique, any four court cards may be declared. The following rules 
govern all classes of declarations : — 

The player making the declaration must have won the previous 
trick, and must meld before drawing his card from the stock. 
When the stock is exhausted, so that no cards remain to be drawn, 
no further announcements can be made. 

Only one meld can be scored at a time, so that a trick must be 
made for every announcement made, or the combination cannot be 
scored, and a fresh card must be played from the hand for evei^ 
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fresh meld. This is a very Important rule, and little understood. 
Suppose a player holds four Kings and four Queens. The total 
count for the various combinations these cards will make is 220: 
two plain-suit marriages, 20 each ; royal marriage, 40 ; four Kings, 
80 ; and four Queens, 60. As only one combination can be scored 
for each trick won, and as the p^3’er must lay down at least one 
fresh card for each successive meld, it is evident that if he 
begins with the 80 Kings, and then marries each of them in turn, 
when he comes to the fourth Queen he will have to sacrifice the 20 
for a marriage in order to score the 60 for the four Queens. He 
cannot score both, or he wrill not be complpng with the rule about 
the fresh card from the hand for every meld. That is why four 
Kings and four Queens are never worth 240, but only 220. 

A player cannot _meld cards which have already been used to 
form higher combinations in the same class ; but he may use 
cards melded in lower combinations to form more valuable ones 
in the same class, provided he adds at least one fresh card from 
his hand. The principle is that cards may be added, to melds 
already shown, but they cannot be taJcen ‘away to form other 
combinations in the same class. For example: Royal marriage 
has been melded and scored. The player may add to this the 
Ace, Ten, and Jack of trumps to make the sequence, W’hich is a 
more valuable combination in the same class. But if the first 
meld is the sequence, he cannot talce away from the sequence 
the card or cards to form a marriage. A new Queen added to the 
King already in the sequence will not make a marriage ; because 
it is not the Queen that is added to the sequence, but the King 
that is taken away. 

The same rule applies to the binocles. If a player has scored 
double binocle, he can not afterward take away two cards to meld 
a single binocle ; but if the single binocle has been melded and 
scored first, he may add two more cards, and score the double 
binocle. He cannot score the second single, and then claim the 
double, because some new card must be added to form a new 
meld in the same class. 

If four Kings are melded and scored, the other four may be 
added later ; but if the eight Kings are first melded, the score for 
the four Kings is lost. 

Cards may be taken away from one combination to form less 
valuable combinations in another class. For instance : Four 
Jacks have been melded ; the diamond Jack may be taken away 
to form a binocle with the spade Queen. If spades are trumps, 
and the sequence has been melded, the Queen may be taken away 
to form a binocle, because the binocle is in a different class of 
melds ; but the Queen cannot be used to form a marriage, because 
the sequence and the marriage are in the same class. As there 
are three classes, one card may be used three separate timea 
The spade Queen, for instance, may be used in a marriage, 
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binocle, and in four Queens, and these melds may be made in any 
order. 

Cards once used in combinations cannot again be used in melds 
of equal value belonging to the same class ; and combinations 
once broken up cannot be re-formed by the addition of fresh cards. 
For instance : Four Kings have been melded, and one of them 
has been used in the course of play. The player cannot add 
a new King to the three remaining, and meld four Kings again. 
A marriage in hearts has been melded, and the King played away. 
A new King will not make another marriage with the old Queen. 
A binocle has been melded, and the Jack has been played ; 
another Jack will not make a new binocle with the old Queen. 

Dotible Declarations. When a player makes a meld con- 
taining certain cards which will form a counting combination 
with other cards already on the table, it is called a double declar- 
ation, that is, a meld in two different classes at the same time. 
For instance : A player has melded and scored four Kings, and on 
winning another trick he melds binocle. Two of the cards on the 
table form a marriage in spades, and as the marriage is in^a dif- 
ferent class from either of the other melds, he may claim it and 
score it; but if he does, he will lose the score for the binocle, being 
prevented by the rule about a fresh card from the hand for each 
individual meld. The only way to secure both scores would be to 
meld the marriage first, and afterward to lay down the Jack and 
meld the binocle- 

Time, On account of the number of combinations possible, 
and the fact that there are only twelve tricks to be played before 
the scores for announcements are barred, ll frequently happens 
that a player has not time to score everything he holds. He is 
allowed to count the cards remaining in the talon, provided he 
does not disturb their order, and it is often important to do so 
toward the end of a hand. 

Scoring Dioc. If a player holds or draws the Nine of trumps, 
he has the privilege of exchanging it for the turn-up card, and 
scoring ten points for dix. The exchange must be made imme- 
diately after winning a trick, and before drawing his card from the 
stock. Should the turn-up be a Nine, the exchange may still be 
made and scored ; and if one player has already exchanged a 
Nine for the turn-up, the second Nine may still be exchanged for 
the first, and scored. A player cannot score dix and any other 
combination at the same time. For this reason a player whose 
time is short will often forego the dix score altogether unless the 
trump card is valuable. 

Irregular Melds. If a player announces a combination 
which he does not show, such as fours when he has three only 
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which he may easily do by mistaking a Jack for a King, his adver- 
sary can compel him not only to take down the score erroneously 
marked, but to lead or play one of the three Kings. A player 
may be called upon to lead" or play cards from other erroneous 
declarations in the same manner, but if he has the right card or 
cards in his hand, he may amend his error, provided he has not 
drawn a card from the stock in the meantime. 

The Tast Twelve Tirichs^ When the stock is exhausted all 
announcements are at an end, and the players take back into their 
hands all the cards upon the table which may remain from the com- 
binations declared in the course of play. Should a player take up 
his cards before playing to the last trick, he may be called upon to 
lay his entire hand on the table. 

The winner of the pre\dous trick then leads any card he pleases; 
but for the last twelve tricks the second player in each must not 
only follow suit, but must win the trick if he can, either with a su- 
perior card or with a trump. Any player failing to follow suit or to 
win a trick, when able to do so, may be compelled to take back his 
cards to the point where the error occurred, and to replay the 
hand from that point on. The penalt}’’ for the Tevdhe varies in 
different places, but the general rule is for the revoking player to 
lose his entire count for “ cards.*’ 

The winner of the last trick scores ten points for it; and the 
players then turn over the’ tricks they have taken, and count their 
score for cards.” 

Cards, The five highest cards in each suit count toward game 
for the player winning them. The Ace is worth ii points, the 
Ten lo, the King 4, the Queen 3, and the Jack 2, no matter -what 
the suit may be, so that there are 240 points for cards to be di- 
vided between the players in each deal. It is usual for only one 
to count, the other checking him, and taking the difference between 
the total and 240. Cards are not scored as the tricks are taken 
in, but after the hand is over and the 10 points have been scored 
for the last trick. 

From this it might be imagined that no notice was taken of the 
counting value of the cards taken in during the play. Early in the 
game this is true ; but toward the end each player must keep very 
careful mental count of the value of his tricks, although he is 
not allowed to make any note of it, nor to score it. When either 
player knows, by adding his mental count to his scofe for melds 
and dix, that he has made points enough to win the game, he stops 
the play by knocking on the table. He then turns over his tricks 
and counts his cards, to show his adversary that he has won the 
game. Even if both have enough to go out, the player wins who 
knocks first, provided his count is correct. If the player who 
knocks is mistaken, and cannot count out, he loses the game, no 
matter what his adversary’s score may be. 
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If neither knocks, and at the end of the hand both players are 
found to have points enough to put them out, neither wins the 
game. If the game is looo points, it must be continued to 1250. 
Should both reach that point without knocking, it must be con- 
tinued to 1500. If neither knocks, and only one has enough points 
to put him out, he wins the game on its merits. 

SCOKIKG-* The game is usually 1000 points. All scores for 
dix, melds, and the last tnck, are counted as soon as made ; but 
the players are not allowed to keep any record of the score for 
cards, nor to go back over their tricks to refresh their memory. 
Any player going back further than the last trick turned and 
quitted, forfeits his entire score for cards- The player first cor- 
rectly announcing that he has reached 1000 points, wins the game, 
no matter what his adversary’s score may be ; but if the announce- 
ment is incorrect, he loses the game. 

Should a player score more than he is entitled to ; as, for in- 
stance, scoring 80 for four Queens, his adversary may take down 
the superfluous score, 20 points in this instance, and may add it to 
his own score for a penalty. 

CjEEEATIB'G* Apart from the usual weapons of false 
shuffles, strippers cut to locate or pull out the binocle cards, and 
the opportunities always offered to the greek when the cards are 
dealt three or four at a time, the bezique family of games are par- 
ticularly adapted to the use of marked cards. These will show the 
philosopher the exact value of both the cards in the next draw, and 
will enable him to vary his play accordingly. It is for this reason 
that in ^France the top card of the stock (is always drawn by the 
same player, no matter which wins the trick. In Rubicon Bezique, 
a person should be very familiar with the movements peculiar to 
dealing seconds before he ventures to play in a public cafe, or he 
may find his adversary with the most astonishing run of repeated 
combinations, and will be rubiconed almost every game. 

Never play with a man who cuts the pack with both hands, 
watches the cards closely as he deals, or looks intently at the top 
of the stock before he plays to the current trick. Players who 
have a nervous affection which makes them pass over too many 
counters at once will also bear watching. Colour blindness may 
lead them to take over a blue instead of a white in a close game. 

SrJGGESTIOJsrS FOE GOOE FLAF. The general 
principles of play are much the same in all the Bezique family of 
games. 

It is usually best to give your adversary the deal, because the 
first lead is often an advantage, especially if the turn-up is valu- 
able, and you have a dix, or if you want to make the trump in 
Rubicon Bezique. 

It is seldom right to make the trump unless you have one or two 
of the sequence cards with the marriage. 
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JTTie Zea€i is a disadvantagfe unless you have something to 
declare, or there is a brisque in the trick, or you can get home the 
Ten of a plain suit. The Tens are of no value in plain suits ex- 
cept as brisques, for they enter into no combination with other 
cards except in Penchant, Cinq-cents. and Rubicon. If the trick 
is of no value, or you have nothing important to declare, get rid of 
your small cards, and lead them when you do not want to retain 
the lead. The lead is sometimes necessary to prevent your adver- 
sary from declaring, especially toward the end of the hand. If 
you have led a brisque and won the trick, it is better to lead an- 
other brisque in the same suit than to change. 

Aces are better leads than Kings or Queens, for the court cards 
can be married, and you may never get loo Aces. Kings are 
better leads than Queens, especially if the Queens are spades. 
Jacks are better than either, but the Jack of diamonds should be 
kept as long as possible. If you have to decide between two com- 
binations, one of which you must sacrifice, lead that which is of 
the smallest value, or the least likely to be restored. For instance : 
If your adversary has shown one or two Kings, but no Ace, and 
you have three of each, you are more likely to get loo Aces than 
8o Kings. 

If you hold duplicate cards, especially in trumps, play the one on 
the table, not the one in your hand. 

Drisqties» Beginners often overlook the importance of brisques. 
Every time you allow your adversary to take in a brisque which 
you might have won, you make a difference of twenty points in the 
score. While you are hugging three Aces, waiting for a fourth, 
your adversary may get home all his Tens, and then turn up with 
your fourth Ace in his hand. 

Discarding^ It is usually best to settle upon one of two suits 
or combinations, and to discard the others, for you cannot play for 
everything. Having once settled on what to play for, it is generally 
bad policy to change unless something better turns up. 

Your adversary’s discards will often be a guide as to the com- 
binations he hopes to make, and will show you that you need not 
keep certain cards. For instance : If a binocle player discards or 
plays two heart Kings, it is unlikely that he has either of the 
Queens, and you may reasonably hope for 6o Queens ; but it will 
be impossible for you to make anything out of your Kings but 
marriages. In Bezique, where Kings may be of the same suit in 
fours, you will have a slightly better chance for 8o^ Kings on 
account of your adversary’s discards, because he certainly has no 
more, as he would not break up three Kings. 

Declaring* It is often a nice point to decide whether or not 
you can afford to make minor declarations while holding higher 
ones in your hand. In Rubicon many players will give up the 
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tnimp'marriage if they have the sequence, especially with a good 
chance of re-forming it several times with duplicate cards. The 
number of cards in hand will often be the best gnide.* In Rubi- 
con, if you held trump sequence and double b^zique, it would bo 
better to declare the sequence first, and to lead the card you 
drew. One of the trump sequence on the table^ would then be 
free to regain the lead and declare the double bezique ; but if the 
bezique was declared first, the sequence might have to be broken 
into to regain the lead. With a plain-suit sequence and four 
Aces, declare the Aces first. They will then be free to win tricks 
for the purpose of making other declarations. 

It is seldom right to show the bezique cards in other combina- 
tions, and four Jacks is a very bad meld, because it shows your 
adversary that he cannot hope for double bezique. By holding up 
bezique cards, even if you know they are of no use to you, you 
may lead your adversary to break up his hand, hoping to draw 
the card or cards you hold. 

Trumps. Small trumps may be used to advantage in win- 
ning brisques, but you should keep at least one small trump to 
get the lead at critical periods of the hand, or to make an im- 
portant declaration. It is bad policy to trump in to make minor 
declarations, unless your time is short. It is seldom right to lead 
the trump Ace, except at the end of the hand, or when you have 
duplicates, but leading high trumps to prevent an adversary from 
declaring further is a common stratagem, if you know from the 
cards in your hand, and those played, that your adversary may 
get the cards to meld something of importance. 

The LaM TricJcs. Before you play to the last trick, give 
yourself time to note the cards your adversary has on the table, 
and compare them with your own, so that you may play the last 
tricks to advantage. If you wait until after playing to the last 
trick, he may gather up his cards so quickly that you will be un- 
able to remember them. At Rubicon it is not always advisable 
to win the last trick. If your adversary is rubiconed in any case, 
you may add loo points to your own score by giving him the 50 
for the last trick, which may put him across the line into another 
hundred. 
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THREE-HANDED BINOCLE. 

When three persons play, the entire pack is dealt out, giving 
sixteen cards to each player, four at a time, and turning up the last 
for the trump. There is no stock. Each plays for himself, and 
must keep his own score. A triangular cribbage board is very 
useful for this purpose. 

Each player in turn, beginning on the dealer’s left, may 
show the Nine of trumps if he holds it, and exchange it for the 
trump card. Should two Nines be shown by different players, 
the one on the dealer’s left takes the turn-up trump. Even if the 
dealer has a Nine himself, he is not allowed to keep the turn-up 
trump. If the same player holds both Nines he may score twenty 
on winning a trick. A player with 990 up is not out if he turns up 
the Nine. He must win a trick. 

All the combinations have the same value as in the 
ordinary game, but all melds are laid upon the table before a card 
is played. When he lays down his cards, a player may make as 
many combinations with them as he can, just as he would in the 
ordinary game if he had plenty of time. If he has the trump 
sequence, he may lay down the marriage first, then the A 10 J, If 
he has double binocle, he may lay down the single first, and then 
the other, claiming the count for both. Four Kings and four 
Queens count 220. The trump sequence counts 190. 

No player is allowed to meld after he has played to the first trick. 
If he discovers he had more to meld, but has played a card, the 
unannounced score is lost. An interesting variation is sometimes 
introduced by allowing tYie other players to claim any score over- 
looked by the one who melds 

The total number of points claimed by each player^ is simply 
announced, but not scored. The player must win a trick before 
he can score anything; but the first trick he wins entitles him to 
score everything he has announced, including dix It is usual to 
put the melds on a slate, and to rub them out if the player does 
not win a trick. 
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THREE HANDED. 


Hlaying. The melds are all taken in hand again before play 
begins. The eldest hand leads for the first trick any card he 
pleases, and the others must follow suit if able, and must win the 
trick if they can, either with a higher card or with a trump. If 
the third hand cannot win the trick, he is still obliged to follow 
suit if he can ; but if he has none of the suit led, and the second 
hand has already put on a better trump than any held by third 
hand, the latter must under-trump if he can. The winner of one 
trick leads for the next, as in the ordinary game. The winner of 
the sixteenth or last trick counts ten points for it at once. 

Scoring. The points for dix, melds, and the last trick are all 
scored with the counters in the ordinary way, but the score for 
cards must be kept mentally. The moment any player correctly 
announces that he has reached looo points, he wins the game, no 
matter what the others may have scored. If his claim is not cor- 
rect, he retires, and the two remaining players finish alone. If 
neither wins the game that deal, they play the next deal as in 
ordinary two-handed Binocle, with a stock, the ultimate winner 
taking the stakes. If it has been agreed that the lowest score pays 
when the first player goes out, the game is ended as soon as one 
retires. If two players reach looo points without either having 
claimed the game, they must both go on to 1250; but if the third 
player reaches and announces 1000 before either of the others 
reaches 1250, he wins the game. 

OOJhe RevoJce. The individual player in error loses his entire 
score for “cards.’’ The bidder cannot be set back if either ad- 
versary revokes. He may demand that the hand be played out 
if he thinks he can get a good score. 


FOUR-HANDED BINOCLE. 

Four persons may play, each for himself, or two against two as 
partners, sitting opposite each other. All the cards are dealt, 
twelve to each player, four at a time, and the last is turned up for 
the ^trump. 

Helds are not made until the player holding them has played 
to the first trick. The eldest hand leads and then melds; the 
second player plays and then melds, and so on. The card played 
to the first trick may still be reckoned in the melds. 

Hlaying. The general rules of play are the same as in the 
three-handed game ; players being obliged to follow suit and to win 
the t’rick if able to do so. The fourth player must win his partner’s 
trick if he can, and any player who cannot follow suit to a trick 
that is already trumped must under-trump if he is unable to over- 
trump. 
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Scoring t ^ There are three ways to score; In the first, each 
player must individually win a trick in order t'o score his melds. 
In the second, when either partner wins a trick, the melds in both 
hands may be scored. In both these the melds are kept separate. 
In the third, when a player wins a trick he may combine his melds 
with those of his partner to form fresh combinations, and the 
scores are made as if the melds of the two partners were in one 
hand; but cards previously played to the tricks cannot be used in 
these fresh combinations. The cards must still be on the table, 
unplayed. For this reason, in this style of game the melds are not 
taken up until one of the partners wins a trick. 

AUCTION PINOCHLE 

TFITJEE A. WIJDO This form of the game has now prac- 
tically supplanted all others as a game for three or four players, 
as it is simpler and more easy to score than any of the older 
methods. In many of its features it resembles the latest favorite 
in the bridge family. Contract, as the highest bidder cannot score 
more than he m^es, and must make his bid in order to win the 
game. The spelling, “Pinochle^^ has now been generally adopted for 
this distinctively American form of tiie game. 

Cards^ Auction pinochle is played with the regulation double 
pinochle pack of 48 cards, containing duplicates from the ace to 
the nine in each of the four suits. The cards rank A, 10, K, Q, J, 9, 
the ace being always the highest and the ten next. 

3 IaTJcers* The scores may be kept by providing the players 
with an equal number of markers or chips of agreed value, ten 
being the lowest denomination, sometimes 50 or 100. Or the scores 
may be kept on a pad or slate. It is sometimes necessary to record 
the melds, in case of close decisions if a certain number of extra 
points have to be made in tricks won. 

StaTceSm The game is usually played for so much a point, but 
it is customary to throw off parts of tens, fifties, or hundreds, and 
play for so much a hundred, or tenths of it. 

JElcuyevs* There are only three active players, but if a fourth 
is at the table he is usually the dealer of the first hand, but takes 
no cards himself. The deal passes to the left so that eadi in turn 
becomes the dealer, who takes no part^ in the play but shares in 
the fortunes of those opposed to the highest bidder, win or lose. 

CvMhutg* The pack is spread and cards drawn for positions 
at the table. The highest 1ms the choice of seats aiid deals the 
first hand, the others chosing their seats in the order of their cards, 
llie suits have no rank and ties cut again, the new cut deciding 
nothing but the tie between those two. 
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JOealinfign The pack, thoroughly shuffled, is presented to the 
player on the dealer’s right to be cut, the dealer himself reuniting 
the two packets. The cards are then dealt from left to right, three 
at a time to each player, all face down, until each has received 
fifteen. The three surplus cards are left in the center of the table, 
face down, for the ‘"Widow.” These three may be laid off by the 
dealer at any time, so that they are neither the first nor the last 
dealt. It is usual to deal them after the first round to the players. 

IfregulcLTiticii ivi tJie HedL If more than one card dealt 
to a player is faced, or if any of the cards laid out for the widow 
is exposed, all the cards must be gathered up, shuffled, cut, and dealt 
again by the same dealer. 

If any player is found to have too many cards and another too 
few, the short hand draws the surplus, face down, from the long 
hand. If the bidding has begun before the discrepancy is dis- 
covered, the bidding up to that point stands good;^ and may be 
continued. But if the error is not announced until the highest 
bidder has turned the widow face up, the bidder cannot be set 
back if he has the correct number of cards. 

Bidding. The player to the left of the dealer has the first 
opportunity to bid or pass. The bidding goes round to the left and 
continues until no one will bid higher. The first bid made must be 
for at least 200 , and this must be increased by at least ten points 
at a time. A player who has passed on one round may come into 
the bidding again later in his turn. If any card in the widow 
is exposed during the bidding, the last bid made shall be final. 

Bids are based on the number of points the player considers he 
can make if he is allowed to exchange any of his cards for better 
ones he might find in the widow before he names the trump. This 
chance he combines with his knowledge of the value of the melds 
he may have in his hand, and their possible improvement, together 
with the playing value of the tricks he estimates he can win in 
play and the cards he can lay aside in his discards in place of 
cards taken from the widow. These values he judges by the scale 
of values for tricks and melds given on page 398. 

The Widow and Bisca/rds. The highest bid having been 
passed by the two other players, the three cards in the widow are 
turned face up, so that all may see them. If the bidder decides 
to play the hand, he take? the three cards into his own hand, and 
discards any three he pleases, face down. Any points in these 
discards count for him at the end of the play. He then announces 
the trump and lavs down his meldc. 
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Should the bidder wish to change his discard aftet having an- 
nounced the trump and made his melds, but before leading for the 
first trick, he must lay out his melds again, in order to show that 
no part of them has been discarded. Should he fail to do this, 
laying away a card of his melds, or putting away a wrong number 
of cards, he loses his game. No change in discards can be made 
after the first card is led, nor can the bidder change the trump after 
he has made a meld. 

The IMCelds. The highest bidder is the only player that makes 
any melds, and he lays these down and announces their values 
according to_ the table shown on page 398 (?) It is the duty of 
his adversaries to see that these melds are correctly laid down and 
counted. 

The bid may be made good by melds alone, if that is enough for 
the purpose, in which case the hand is not played, as no one can 
make more than his bid. 

Objects of the Game* The object of the highest bidder is 
to make good his contract by scoring the points for melds shown 
on the table, the points laid away in his discard, and if these are 
not enough to equal his bid, to win the further necessary points in 
the play of the hand. 

The object of the adversaries is to prevent the bidder from mak- 
ing enough points in play to fulfil his bid, if he has not already 
secured them in his melds and discards. If they succeed in this, 
thev score double the amount of the bid in penalties, and he scores 
nothing. 

Ahandoned Hands* The bidder, upon seeing the cards in 
the widow, may abandon all attempts to make good his bid if he 
considers it improbable or impossible, and may pay the exact 
amount of the bid to each of his opponents, whereupon the deal 
passes to the left. The announcement to abandon the hand must 
be made before laying out any melds or announcing the trump. 

The JPlay, If the bidder decides to play the hand, or to meld 
enough to make good, he lays out for his discard and. then makes 
his melds; after which, if that is not enough, he leads any card 
he pleases for the first trick. Each player in turn to the left must 
follow suit if he can. If he cannot follow suit he must trump 
if he has a trump, and if a trick is already trumped and he can- 
not follow suit, he must play a trump and also over trump if he 
can. 

If two cards. of the same value numerically, such as two tens, 
are played to the same trick, the first one played wins. A lead out 
of turn loses the game immediately. 
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HevoTces* Failure to follow suit when able to do so, or to 
head a trick or play trumps when required to do so, or to trump 
a trick while still holding some of that suit, is a^ revoke. It is too 
late to correct a revoke after the card played in error has been 
placed face upward on the table, so that another player can see 
arty portion of its face. A revoke immediately loses the game. 

Scoving* In this modified form of pinochle, the timmp se- 
quence is usually valued at 150 only, instead of being considered as 
a double meld, 40 and 150, or 190. The ^'round trip,” four kings 
and Queens of different suits, is scored as 240, instead of 220 only, 
the fourth queen being scored without being lUiU down separately 
as either completing 60 queens or marriage. The dix, nine of 
trumps, must be held by the bidder to be scored. 

In addition to the melds, the bidder scores for all points won 
in tricks, and laid away in his discards, if they are enough to make 
good his bid. The moment the bid is covered, any further play 
is unnecessary, as that is all he can score. 

The value of the bid is usually divided by ten for the recorded 
score, so that a bid of 260 would be credited as 26. Some players 
throw off all the points below 5 ®? ^tid add for all over 50, so that 
340 would be 30, and 360 would be 40. Although the bidder may 
score only 30, he must make 340 if he bids it. 

When the bidder fails each adversary, including the fourth 
player if there is. one, scores the full amount of the bidder’s loss. 

JPTeTiiiums* In order to encourage players to bid the full 
value of their hands, it is usual to pay a bonus for unusually high 


bids if they are successful. 

Bids between 350 and 399, pay So 

Bids between 400 and 449, pay 80 

Bids between 450 and 499, pay 100 

Bids of 500 or more, pay 120 


If any of these bids fail, they simply lose double their face 
value, not double the premium they would have earned. 

pTObcCbilities. There is room for a good deal of specula- 
tion in this form of pinochle with regard to the chances of finding 
certain cards in the widow that would enhance the value of the 
bidder’s hand. As he holds only 15 of 48 cards, and there are 33 
unknown cards, only 3 of which are in the widow, it is 10 to i 
against any single named card being there. 

Suppose a player held two aces, kings, queens, and jacks of spades, 
with one ten, there would be only 3 chances out of 33,^ or 10 to i 
against finding the other spade ten in the widow. But if there are 
two cards that will fill the hand, such as either of the two tens, 
when the player holds A K Q J, it is only 5 to i against it. 
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In many cases there are a number of cards that would improve 
the hand, and the chances may be in favor^of getting at least one 
of them. Suppose the bidder holds A K Q J of spades, two 
other aces, different suits, two other king-queen marriages. If he 
finds in the widow the spade ten, a fourth ace, king, or queen, or 
another king-queen marriage, any of these would add to the meld- 
ing value of his hand, and also to its playing strength. 


SIXTY-SIX. 

Sixty-six is one of the simplest forms of Bdzique, and is an ex- 
tremely good game for two persons with one pack of cards. 

Cards* Sixty-six is played with a pack of tw^enty-four cards, 
all below the Nine being deleted. The cards rank, A lo K Q J 9 ; 
the Ace being the highest, both in cutting and in play. 

JHarJcers, The game may be kept with the small cards in the 
unused portion of the pack, or with a w^hist marker or counters. 
Anything that will score up to seven points will do. 

JPlayers. The regular game is played by two persons, one of 
whom is known as the dealer, and the other as the pone. They 
cut for seats and deal, the highest cut having the choice. 

StaJces, Sixty-six is played for so much a game, or for so 
much a point, the loser’s score being deducted from the winner’s. 
If the loser has not scored at all, it is usually counted a double 
game. 

Healing. The cards having been shuffled and presented to the 
pone to be cut, the dealer gives six cards to each player, three at a 
time, dealing first to his adversary. There are several ways of 
making the trump, one of which should be agreed upon before 
play begins. One way is for the pone to draw a card from the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the talon, after the dealer has 
given each player his six cards. Another way is for the dealer to 
turn up the seventh card, after dealing the first round of three to 
each player. Another, and the one generally adopted in America, 
is for the dealer to turn up the thirteenth card for the trump, after 
giving six cards to each player. The trump card is left face up- 
ward on the table, and is usually placed under the remainder of 
the pack, which is slightly spread, face down, for the players to 
draw from. 
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FLAYING. 


The general rules for irregularities in the deal arc the same as 
in Binocle. A misdeal does not lose the deal. 

Objects of the Game* The object of the game, as its name 
implies, is to count sixty-six. If a player can get sixty-six be- 
fore his adversary, he counts one point toward game. If he gets 
sixty-six before his opponent gets thirty-three, w’hich is called 
Schneider^ he counts two. If he gets sixty-six before his adver- 
sary wins a trick, which is called Schwartz^ he counts three. 
The player first making seven points in this manner wins the 
game. 

A player may reach sixty-six by winning tricks containing cer- 
tain counting cards ; by holding and announcing marriages, which 
are the King and Queen of any suit ; and by winning the last trick. 

The various counts for these are as follows : — 

For King and Queen of trumps, FoyaZ Mam'iage, . 40 

For King and Queen of any plain suit, DlavTiage^ . 20 

For the Ace of any suit, . . . . • ii 

For the Ten of any suit, • • • . « 10 

For the King of any suit, • • • • • 4 

For the Queen of any suit, • • • • 3 

For the Jack of any suit, . . • • . 2 

For the last or twelfth trick, • • • . 10 

The marriages count for the player holding and announcing 
them ; all other points for the player actually winning them. The 
last trick does not count unless it is the twelfth ; that is, not unless 
every card is played. 

Method of Flaying* The pone begins by leading any card 
he pleases. The second player in any trick is not obliged to follow 
suit, even in trumps ; but may renounce or trump at pleasure until 
the players cease to draw from the stock. If the second player 
follows suit, the higher card wins the trick. Trumps win all other 
suits. 

Hrawing* The winner of the trick takes in the cards, turning 
them face down ; but before he leads for the next trick he draws 
a card from the top of the stock, and places it in his hand without 
showing or naming it. His adversary then draws the next card, 
so that each restores the number of cards in his hand to six. 

The Truynp* If either player holds or draws the Nine of 
trumps, he may exchange it for the turn-up at any time, provided 
he has already won a trick. This need not be the trick immedi- 
ately before exchanging, and he need not wait to get the lead be- 
fore making the exchange. For instance: A player holding the 
Nine, and having to play to his adversary’s lead, may win the. 
trick with the turn-up card, leaving the Nine in its place, provided 
he has won some previous trick. There is no count for dix. as in 
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Bezique and Binocle, and the player is not obliged to exchange 
unless he wishes to do so. If the Nine is the last card in the 
stock, it is, of course, too late to exchange it, and the player draw- 
ing it must keep it. 

Wart*iages, If a player holds both King and Queen of any 
suit, he may count 20 points towards 66 for the marriage, or 40 foi 
royal marriage, by leading either of the marriage cards. It is not 
necessary for the King or Queen so led to win the trick ; but the 
player declaring a marriage must have the lead, and must have 
won a trick, or he cannot count it. The pone may declare a mar- 
riage on his first lead ; but it will not count unless he wins some 
subsequent trick, and if his adversary gets to 66 before the pone 
gets a trick, the marriage is lost, and the pone is schwartz. 

If the 20 or 40 claimed for the marriage is enough to carry the 
player’s count to 66 or beyond, the marriage need only be shown 
and claimed, without leading it, and the remaining cards are then 
abandoned, provided the count is correct. Only one marriage can 
be shown but not led in this manner. 

In the ordinary course of play it is not necessary to show both 
cards of the marriage unless the adversary asks to see them. 
The player simply leads the King or Queen, and says : “ Twenty,” 
or “ Forty,” as the case may be. If he leads a King or Queen 
without claiming any count, it is evident that he has not a marriage. 
If he has simply forgotten to claim it, he cannot amend the error 
after his adversary has played to the trick, and the score is lost. 
To avoid disputes, careful players leave one of the marriage cards 
face up among their cards, as a reminder that a marriage was 
claimed in that suit, either by the player with the card turned, or 
by his adversary. 

Countin(/^ A player is not allowed to make any record of his 
progress toward sixty-six, but must keep his count mentally. It is 
highly important to keep both your own and your adversary’s 
count, in order that you may always know how many each of you 
wants to reach 66. A player is not allowed to go back over his 
tricks to refresh his memory, and if he looks at any trick but the 
last one turned and quitted, he loses the privilege of “ closing.” 

All iTTeguClaTities in playing and drawing are governed by 
the same rules as in Binocle. 

The Last Sioo Tricks, After the stock is exhausted, mar- 
riages may still be led or shown, and scored ; but the second 
player in each trick must follow suit if he can, although he is not 
obliged to win the trick unless he chooses to do so. If all the 
cards are played, the winner of the last or twelfth trick, counts 10 
for it toward his 66. 

Arinouncing SloGty-sioc, If neither of the players has 
claimed to have reached 66 until after the last trick is played, both 
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turn over their cards and count their points. If only one has 
reached 66, he counts one or two points, according to his adver- 
sary's count. If neither has reached 66, which is possible if no 
marriages have been declared ; or if both have 66 or more, and 
neither has claimed it, neither side scores, but the winner on the 
next deal adds, one to whatever he may make. F or instance : A 
and B are adversaries, and the last trick is ^ played without either 
announcing that he is sixty-six. On counting, it is found that A 
has 48 points and a marriage, 68 altogether, while B has 72 points 
and the last trick, 82 altogether. Neither counts anything. On 
the next deal let us suppose that A makes 66 before B gets out of 
Schneider, which will give A two points. To these he adds one 
for the tie on the last deal, and scores three altogether. 

{Jlosing,. Closing is turning the trump card face down on the 
remainder of the pack, which signifies that there shall be no more 
drawing from the stock, and that the second player in each^ trick 
must follow suit if he can, although he is not obliged to win the 
trick. 

A player can close only when he has the lead, but having the 
lead, he may close at any time. The pone may close before lead- 
ing for the first trick ; or after winning the first trick, and before 
drawing from the stock. The leader may close after one or more 
tricks have been played, and he may close without drawing from 
the stock ; or he may draw, and then close. If the leader closes 
without drawing, his adversary must play without drawing. ^ 

When the stock is closed, the player holding the Nine of 
trumps may still exchange it for the trump card, whether he is the 
closer or not, provided he has previously won a trick. It is usual 
for the closer, if he does not hold the Nine himself, to take up the 
trump card and offer it to his adversary. This is an intimation 
that he is about to turn it down if his adversary does not want it. 
It is sometimes better not to exchange when the game is closed, 
as it may give the adversary a good counting card if he can catch 
all your trumps. 

There is no score for the last trick when the game is closed, be- 
cause the number of tricks played will then be less than twelve. 

As closing gives peculiar advantages to the closer, there are 
certain forfeits if a person closes and fails to reach 66. There are 
three varieties of closing, which are as follows : — 

If, during the play of the hand, either player thinks he has 
reached 66, he closes, and turns over the tricks he has already won. 
If he is correct, he scores one, two, or three points, according to 
the condition of his adversary’s count. But if he is not correct, 
and has not quite reached 66, his adversary scores two points in 
any case, and if the non-closer had not won a trick up to the time 
the stock was closed, he scores three ; because that is the num- 
ber the closer would have won if he had been correct in his count* 
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If a player thinks he would have a better chance to reach 66 
first if his adversary was compelled to follow suit, he may close 
the stock. For instance : A’s mental count is 35, and he holds in 
his hand a marriage, and the Ace of another plain suit ; but no 
trumps. If he closes at once, and leads the Ace, his adversary 
will have to follow suit, and the 1 1 points will put the closing 
player to 46. He can then show his marriage, without leading it, 
and claim 66. But if the adversary should turn out to have none 
of the suit led, and should trump the Ace, A might never reach 66, 
and B would count two points. 

A player may close, hoping to make Schneider or schwartz. For 
instance : A knows his score is 13, while B has 33. A has royal 
marriage and Ace of trumps in his hand, and the Nine is turned 
up. If A closes, and so compels B to follow suit, he must catch 
the Jack or Ten of trumps by leading the Ace. If he catches the 
Jack, that will put him to 26, and showing the royal marriage will 
put him and make B schneider. If B has no trump, one of 
the marriage cards can be led without any fear of losing it, and 
that will put A to 66, even if B plays a Nine to both leads. But if 
A leads the ace of trumps without closing, B is not compelled to 
follow suit, and might play the Nine of a plain suit to the Ace of 
trumps. If A then closed or played on without closing, B might 
win one of the marriage cards with the Ten, and not only get out 
of schneider, but reach 66 in plain suits before A could win another 
trick. 

^ On the same principle, a player may think he can reach 66 before 
his adversary can win a trick, provided he can compel him to fol- 
low suit. With two plain-suit Aces and the royal marriage, the 
pone would close before playing to the first trick, trusting to catch 
at least 4 points with his two aces, and then to show the marriage, 
making his adversary schwartz. 

Some judgment is necessary in deciding whether or not to draw 
before closing. If a player is allowed to draw, he may get a trump, 
or a guard to one that you suspect he has. Suppose he has ex- 
changed the Nine for the Ten, and you have Ace and royal mar- 
riage ; it is very likely that the Ten is unguarded, and if you close 
without drawing you may catch it, which will make your three 
trumps alone good for 68. This also shows that the player should 
not have taken up the Ten until he wanted to use it. 

Nothing is gained by closing, except compelling the adversary 
to follow suit ; because if you close to make him schwartz, and he 
gets a trick, you count two only ; if you close to make him schnei- 
der, and he gets out, you count one only. If you fail in the first 
case, he counts three, and any failure wull give him two noints. 
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three-handed SEXTY-SDC 

This is exactly the same as the ordinary game, except that the 
dealer takes no cards, but scores whatever points are won on the 
hand he deals. If neither of the others score, either through each 
making 65, or one failing to claim 66, the dealer scores one point, 
and the others get nothing. The dealer cannot go out on his own 
deal. He must stop at six, and win out by his own play. 

There are two ways to settle : Each may pay a certain amount 
to the pool, and the first man out take it all; or, after one is out, the 
two remaining finish the game, and the loser pays both or settles 
for the refreshments, as the case may be. If the first man goes 
out when it will be his turn to deal, he must deal the next hand. 


FOUR-HANDED SKTY-SDC. 

This game is sometimes called ^K-Teutz—Tncurict^Gp owing to 
the German fashion of dealing the cards in the form of a cross ; 
but as the cards are not dealt that way, and marriages are not 
scored in America, the name is not appropriate in this country. 

The pack is increased to thirty-two cards by the addition of the 
Sevens and Eights. After the cards are cut by the pone, the dealer 
gives three to each player on the first round, then two, and then 
three again, turning up the last card for the trump. In Germany 
the dealer first gives two cards to his partner, then two to his 
left hand adversary, then two to his right hand adversary, and fi- 
nally two to himself. This is continued for four rounds, so that each 
player receives eight cards, and the last is turned up for the trump. 
The turned-up trump belongs to the dealer, and cannot be ex- 
changed. 

In this form of the game the players must not only follow suit, 
but must win the trick if they can, and must trump and over- 
trump if possible. A player is even obliged to win his partner’s 
trick. Owing to this rule, a player with good plain suit cards will 
usually attempt to exhaust the trumps as rapidly as possible. 

The counting cards are the same as in Sixty-six, and the 
winner of the last trick counts 10. As there is no stock, there is 
no closing ; and as marriages are not counted in America, the 66 
points must be made on cards alone, 

^ The scores for Schneider and Schwartz are the same as in 
Sixty-six, and seven points is game. There are 130 points made 
in every deal, so if one side gets more than 66 and less than 100, 
their adversaries must be out of schneider, and, the winners count 
one. More than 100, but less than 130 is schneider, and counts 
two. If the winners take every trick, making 130 points, they 
score three. Sometimes an extra point is scored for winning the 
Ten of trumps r but such a count is quite foreis-n to the game. 
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There are certain games of cards which do not seem to belong 
to any particular family, but stand apart from other games, and 
have been played since their first invention with only trifling varia- 
tions, giving rise to no offshoots bearing other names. These are 
usually the most popular games with the middle and lower classes 
in the countries in which they are found, and may be considered as 
distinctly national in character. Games that become popular with 
the masses always last longer than others, and the rules governing 
them are much better understood, and more firmly established. In 
the course of a century the English aristocracy have run the gamut 
of Quadrille, Ombre, Whist, Ecart 4 Bezique, Piquet, Rubicon, and 
Bridge ; while the middle classes have stuck steadily to Cribbage 
for nearly two hundred years. 

Six of these popular games are strikingly typical of the national 
character, both in their construction, and in the manner of playing 
them. These are ; Skat in Germany ; Cribbage in England ; 
Piquet in France; Conquian in Mexico; Calabrasella in Italy; 
and Cassino in America. All these are excellent games, and have 
deservedly survived much more pretentious rivals. 

With the exception of Skat, little is known of the exact origin 
of any of these games, although most of them may be traced 
by their resemblance to more ancient forms. Skat is the most 
modern, and to-day the most popular, many persons thinking it 
superior to Whist. The game seems to have originated among 
the farmers of Thuringia, a province of Saxony, and was probably 
a variation of the Wendish game of Schapskopf. The first men- 
tion of Skat that we can find is in an article in the Osterlander 
Blattem,'’ in i8i8. Thirty years later Professor Hempel of Alten- 
burg published the rules and principles of the game under the title : 
**Das Skatspiel, von J. F. L. H."' It is said that he learned the 
game from a friend, who had been taught it by a Wendish coach- 
man in his employ. The game spread rapidly, and soon became 
popular all over Germany, but with many minor variations in the 
details of play. To settle these, a Skat congress was finally held 
in Altenburg in 1886. This was succeeded by others in Leipzic 
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and Dresden, and the result of these meetings has been to weed 
out all the minor differences in play, and to settle upon a universal 
code of laws for the game, which is called Reichs-Skat. 

In America, Reichs-Skat is no longer played ; the value of some 
of the games is changed, and all the bidding is by Zahlen-reizen. 
In all the text-books on Skat which we have examined, this fact 
has been entirely overlooked. 


SKAT. 

The etymology of the word Skat, sometimes spelt Scat, is a 
matter of doubt, "but the most plausible explanation is that it is a 
corruption of one of the terms in the parent game of Taroc; 
“ scart,” from “ scarto,"’ what is left ; or "" scartare," to discard or 
reject. “ Matadore '' is another word from the game of Taroc, 
still retained in Skat. Others attribute the word to “ Skatt,*' the 
Old-German or Anglo-Saxon for money; the modern German, 
** Schatz,” a treasure, referring to the forms of the game in which 
good counting cards are laid aside in the skat for the count at the 
end of the hand. This derivation would account for both spellings 
of the word, with a ‘‘ k and with a ** c.*' 

The student is advised to make himself familiar with the Ger- 
man terms in the following description, as they are in common use 
wherever skat is played. Many American players who use the 
English language in bidding by figures, still adhere to the German 
names for the suits and positions at the table. 

CAItI>S. Skat is played with a pack of thirty-two cards, all 
below the Seven being deleted. The rank of the cards differs ac- 
cording to whether the players are attempting to win or to lose 
tricks. If the object is to win tricks, it is known as a game ; ** if 
the object is to lose, it is called a “ nullo.*' In nullo the cards rank 
in their natural order ; A K Q J lo 9 8 7, the Ace being the highest. 
In the various “ games,” the four Jacks are always the best trumps, 
and are known as Wenzels. The other cards follow the usual 
German rank ; A10KQ987, the Ace being the highest in plain 
suits. 

The German names for the cards are as follows^; — J'aAk: 
Wenzel, Bauem, Bube, Jungen, or TJnter. Ace : As, or Daus. 
Ten^ Zehn. SUng^ Konig. Queen: Dame, t)ber, or Konigen. 
Eine, Neun. Eighty Acht. Seven, Sieben. The most com- 
mon terms are *, Bube, As, Zehn, Konig, Dame, etc. The words 
Unter and Ober for the Jack and Queen, refer to the manner of 
marking the suits on the German cards. In the Queens, the mark 
of the suit is always above the figure, which has a single head ; 
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in the Jacks the suit mark is always under the figure. This dis- 
tinction is necessary, because in the German cards the Queen is a 
male figure. The King has two suit marks, one on each side of 
the head. When the French or American double-head cards are 
used, with suit-marks in both corners, the words “ober"' and 
" unter ** have no meaning ; Dame and Bube being used instead. 

RiiYih of tJie Suits. In addition to the rank of the cards 
themselves, the suits outrank one another, except in Nullo, clubs 
being always the best, then spades, hearts and diamonds. The 
Germans have various names for the suits, that first given in each 
instance being in common use among modern Germans. Clubs : 
Kreuz, Trefle, Eicheln, Eckern, or Braiin. Spades : Pique, Schiip- 
pen, Laub, or Griin. Hearts : Hertzen, Coeur, or Roth. Dia- 
monds: Carreau, Schellen, Eckstein, Ruthen, or Gelb. In the 
German notation of card games and problems, the suits are indi- 
cated by the French terms: clubs, tr for trefle: spades, p for 
pique ; hearts, co for coeur ; diamonds, car for carreau. The 
cards are indicated by the initials ; AKDBZ987, which stand 
for As, Kdnig, Darned Bube, Zehn, etc. The winning card in each 
trick is always printed in full-faced type. 

The cards of each suit are divided into two parts, known as 
counting cards, ZaJilkarteny and those having no counting value ; 
FelUkarteUy or Ladons. The counting cards and their values 
are as follows: — Ace ii. Ten 10, King 4, Queen 3, and Jack 2. 
These are used in reckoning up the value of the tricks won by each 
side in counting toward 61 in all the ** games,” but not in Nullo. 
The Seven, Eight and Nine have no counting value. 

The rank of the suits has no influence on their trick-taking 
powers, nor on the value of the Zahlkarten ; but it increases or 
diminishes the value of the game played for. When any suit 
is made the trump, it takes the precedence of the three others 
only in so far as trumps will win other suits, and the suits which 
are not trumps are equal in value so far as trick-taking is con- 
cerned.^ As the four Wenzels are always the highest trumps, 
there will always be eleven cards in the trump suit, and seven in 
each of the plain suits; so that if clubs were trumps, the rank of 
the cards would be ; — 
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In any of the other suits the rank would be : — 


@ 







♦ ♦ 




4 ♦ 








4 ♦ 


4 4 


4 4 


McUaclores* The club Jack is always the best trump, and 
every trump card in unbroken sequence with the club Jack is 
called a Matadore, provided the sequence is in the hand of the 
same player. This rule holds whether the sequence was in the 
hand originally dealt to him or part of it is found in the Skat, 
should he become possessed of the Skat cards. For instance: 
Clubs are trumps, and a player holds these cards : — 



^ *!• 


^ 4 * 

■f* 


4. 4. 
4 > 4 * 


He has only one Matadore ; but as the Skat cards will belong 
to him if he has made the trump, he may find in them the spade 
Jack, which would complete his sequence, giving him six Mata- 
dores, instead of one. As one side or the other must have the 
club Jack in every deal, there must always be a certain number of 
Matadores, from one to eleven. If the player who makes the 
trump has them, he is said to play with so many ; if his adver-^ 
saries hold them, he is said to play without just as many as they 
hold. The difficult thing for the beginner at Skat to understand 
is that whether a player holds the Matadores or not, the number 
of them has exactly the same influence on the value of his game. 
If one player held these cards 











2 . 



and wished to make hearts trumps, he wmuld be playing “ with 
two.*' If another player wished to make the same suit trumps 
with these cards ; — 












2 . 



9 









he would be playing “ without two," and the value of each game 
would be exactly the same, no matter which player actually made 
the trump. Matadores must be held ; they do not count if won 
from thr^ adversaries in the course of play. 
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3IAEJSiEES^ Counters of any kind are not used in Skat, as 
the score is kept on a writing pad, which should be ruled into 
vertical columns for the number of players engaged. 

PLAYEJRS. Skat is played by three persons. If there are 
four at the table the dealer takes no cards, but shares the fortunes 
of those who are opposed to the single player, winning and losing 
on each hand whatever they win and lose. If there are five or six 
at the table, the dealer gives cards to the two on his left, and the 
one next him on the right. Those holding no cards share the for- 
tunes of the two who are opposed to the single player. 

After the table is formed, no one can join the game without the 
consent of all those already in, and then only after a rouTid / 
that is, after each player at the table has had an equal number of 
deals. Should any player cut into a table during the progress of 
a game, he must take his seat at the right of the player who dealt 
the first hand. When six persons offer for play, it is much better 
to form two tables, but some persons object to playing continu- 
ously, and like the rest given to the dealer when more than three 
play. 

There are always three active players in Skat. The one who 
makes the trump is called the player, or Spieler ; the two op- 
posed to him are called the ad/versa7*ies, or Gegners ; while 
those who hold no cards are called im Skat, or Theilnehmer. 
pf the three active players, the one who leads for the first trick is 
called Vorhand / the second player is called JUitielhatid, and 
the third Hinterhand, The person sitting on the dealer's 
right, to whom the cards are presented to be cut, is called the 
ponem 

No person is allowed to withdraw from the game without giv- 
ing notice in advance, and he can retire only at the end of a round 
of deals. It is usual to give notice at the beginning of a round, 
by saying : « This is my last.” 

CUTTX^Gm Positions at the table are drawn for, the cards 
ranking as in play. Jacks being the best, and the suits outranking 
one another in order, so that there can be no ties in cutting. 
The lowest cut has the first choice of seats, and also deals the 
first hand. It is usual for the player sitting on the right of the 
first dealer to keep the score, so that one may always know when 
a round ends. 

STAKES* Skat is played for so much a point, and the single 
player wins from or loses to each of the others at the table. A 
cent a point is considered a pretty stiff game, half a cent being 
more common in good clubs. Many play for a fifth, or even a 
tenth of a cent a point. At half a cent a point, ten dollars will 
Visually cover a run of pretty bad luck in an evening's play. 

J^EALIJYG* At the beginning of the game the cards should 
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be counted and thoroughly shuffled, and shuffled at least three 
times before each deal thereafter. The dealer presents the pack 
to the pone to be cut, and at least five cards must be left in each 
packet. The cards are dealt from left to right in rotation, and the 
deal passes to the left in regular order. 

Only three persons at the table receive cards, no matter how 
many are in the game. If there are are four players, the dealer 
gives himself no cards. If there are five or six players, the first 
two on the dealer’s left and the pone receive cards. The other 
persons at the table are said to be “ im Skat,” because they are 
laid aside for that deal. 

The cards ma^^ be distributed in several ways, but whichever 
manner the first dealer selects must be continued during the game, 
both by the original dealer, and by the others at the table. Ten 
cards are given to each player, and two are dealt face downward 
in the centre of the table for the Skat. No trump is turned. The 
cards must be dealt, three cards to each player, then two to the 
Skat, then four to each player again, and finally three. 

Irreg^jUa/Hties i/n, tTie J)e<xX». If the pack is found to be im- 
perfect, the deal in which the error is discovered is void ; but nny 
previous scores or cuts made with that pack stand good. If the 
cards have not been cut, or if a card is found faced in the pack, or 
if the dealer exposes a card in dealing, any active player who has 
not looked at his cards may demand a fresh deal by the same 
dealer. If the dealer gives too many or too few cards to any 
player, he must shuffle and deal again. If the error is not dis- 
covered until the hand is partly played out, the deal is void, and' 
the misdealer deals again. A misdeal does not lose the deal under 
any circumstances, but it is usual to exact a penalty of ten points 
for a misdeal. 

O^BtTJECTS OF TMF CrAJHE* The object of each player 
is to obtain the privilege of attempting to accomplish a certain 
task, which is known as his “ game,” and which he must be able 
to carry through successfully against the combined efforts of the 
two other players. The more difficult the task undertaken, the 
greater the number of points scored for it, and the player who 
will undertake the game which is of the greatest value of those 
offered must be allowed the privilege of trymg it. In order to 
determine which player this is, they may all bid for the privilege by 
naming a certain number of points, usually well within the actual 
value of the game they intend to play. If a bidder meets with 
opposition, he gradually approaches the true value of his game, 
and the player whose game is worth the most will of course be 
able to bid the greatest number of points, and must be selected as 
the player, the two others being his adversaries. 

frames* These games are divided into two principal classes, 
those in which the player undertakes to win, and those in which 
le tries to lose. When he plays to lose, it is to lose every trick. 
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there being no trump suit, and the cards in each suit ranking A K 
Q J 10987. These games are called JSfullf or Nullo. and Null 
O'livertj the latter being played with the successful bidder’s cards 
exposed face upward on the table, but not liable to be called. The 
moment he wins a trick in a Nullo, he loses his game. Nullos 
are quite foreign to Skat, and appear to have been introduced as a 
consolation for players who always hold bad cards. 

When JEtoTfisch is played, the object is to take less than either 
of the other players ; but" the cards rank as in the ordinary game, 
except that the four Jacks are the only trumps. 

In all other games the successful bidder undertakes to win ; but 
his success does not depend on the number of tricks he takes in, 
but on the total value of the counting cards contained in those 
tricks. The total value of all the counting cards is 120 points, 
and to be successful, the single player must win at least 61. If he 
succeeds in winning 6 1 or more points, he wins his game, what- 
ever it may be. If he can get 91 points, he wins a double game, 
which is called schfieider. If he can take every trick, he wins a 
treble game, which is called schwartz. It is not enough to win 
120 points, for if the adversaries win a single trick, even if it con- 
tains no counting cards, they save the schwartz. 

If the single player fails to reach 61, he loses. If he fails to 
reach 31, he is schneider ; and if he fails to take a trick he is 
schwartz. These various results increase the value of the game, 
as mil presently be seen. 

There are four varieties of games in which the successful bidder 
plays to win, the difference being in the manner of using the skat 
cards, and making the trump. These games are called Frage^ 
Toumef SclOf and Grand, and they outrank one another in the 
order given, Frage being the lowest. The first three: Frage, 
Tournd and Solo, are each again divided into four parts, according 
to the suit which is trumps; aTourne in clubs being better than 
one in spades ; a Solo in hearts being better than one in diamonds, 
and so on. This is in accordance with the rank of the suits already 
mentioned in the paragraph devoted to that subject. 

In a FragS, or Simple Game, the successful bidder takes both 
the skat cards into his hand, and then declares which suit shall be 
the trump ; discarding two cards face downward for his schatz, or 
treasure, before play begins. The two cards thus laid aside count 
for the single player at the end of the hand, provided he takes a 
trick, and they cannot be won by the adversaries unless they make 
the single player schwarz. Frage is no longer played. 

In a Tourrie, the successful bidder turns one of the skat cards 
face upward on the table before looking at the second card. He 
may turn over whichever card he pleases, but the one he turns 
fixes the trump suit for that hand. If the card turned over is a 
Jack, he may change to a Grand ; but he must do so before he sees 
the second card in the Skat. 
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If the player does not like the first card he turns, he need not 
show it, but may put it m his hand and turn the other. This sec- 
ond one must be the trump ; or a Grand may be played if the card 
is a Jack. In case the game is lost after taking the second card, it 
costs double. This is called I^asat mir NicUf. 

In a Solo^ the skat cards are not touched, the successful bidder 
naming the trump to suit the hand of ten cards originally dealt him. 
The Skat belongs to him, as in Frage and Tournd, but he must not 
see its contents until the hand is played out, when any points and 
Matadores it may contain will count for him. 

In a Gra,n<l there is no trump suit, the four Jacks being the 
only trumps in play. These four cards preserve their relativ^e suit 
value, the club Jack being the best, and they are still Matadores. 
There are four varieties of Grand : A tournd player may make 
it a Grand if he turns up a Jack. This is called a Grand 
Xourn^. A player may make it a grand without seeing either 
of the skat cards. This is called a Grand Solo* A player may 
announce a Grand and lay his cards face upon the table; exposed, 
but not liable to be called. This is called a Grand Ouvert, A 
Frage cannot be played as a Grand under any circumstances. A 
player may announce GacJzl Grand^ which means that he will 
take both the skat cards into his hand at once, in order to get the 
privilege of laying out any two cards he pleases, but that Jacks 
will be the only trumps. If a Gucki Grand is lost, it costs 
double. 

A player may announce a Gucki Eullo^ in which he takes 
both the skat cards into his hand and lays out any two cards he 
pleases. This loses double if it is not successful. 

Revolution is seldom played. It is a Nullo in which the ad- 
versaries put their twenty cards together as one hand to see if they 
can make the player take a trick. 

TJno and Duo are Grands, in which the single player engages 
to take one trick in Uno, or two in Duo, neither more nor less. 

GAME VALUES, Each of the foregoing games has what 
is called a unit of value, which is afterward multiplied several 
times according to the number of Matadores, and whethei the 
game was schneider or schwarz. 

These unit values are as follows, beginning with the lowest : 


Suits Trumps : — 

Jacks Trumps: 

— 

No Trumps : — 


f 1 

Turn ! 

Solo 

Turned Grand 

12 

Gucki Nullo. ....... 

15 

0 

5 1 

9 

Gucki Grand. . 

i6 

“ if played open 

30 


6 

lO 

Solo Grand. . , 

20 

Solo Nullo. 

20 

♦ 

7 

If 

Open Grand . . 

24 

“ if played open 

40 

* 

8 

12 

Ramsch 

20 

Revolution 

60 
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When one player takes no trick in a Ramsch, the player with the 
greater number of points loses 30. If two players take no trick, 
the loss is 50 points. 

All Guckis lose double if they fail, so that if a player 
announces a Gucki Nullo and loses it, he will lose 30; but if he 
won it he would get 1 5 only. If a player has a Gucki Null Ouvert, 
he must announce that it is to be played open before he touches 
the skat cards. It is then worth 30 if won ; 60 if lost. 

Easst-mir^nicht tournees all lose double if they fail, 
but win the usual number of points if they succeed. 

Multipliera. The foregoing are simply the standard counting 
values of these various games. In calculating the actual value of 
a player^s game, in order to see bow much he may safely offer in the 
bidding, and how much he would win if successful in his under- 
taking, these standard values are multiplied as follows : — 

Five classes of games are recognized, beginning with the lowest, 
in which the player gets the necessary 61 points, but does not make 
his adversaries schneider. This is simply called game,” and as 
it must always be either won or lost, it is a constant factor. The 
value of the game is i, and each better game is numbered in regu- 
lar order, the five varieties being as follows : 

The Game, i. Schneider, 2. Schwarz announced or Schwarz, 3. 
Schwarz after announcing Schneider, 4. Schwarz announced, 5. 

These numbers are added to the number of Matadores, and the 
total thus found is multiplied by the unit value of the game. For 
instance : A player has obtained the privilege of playing on a bid 
of thirty. His game is a Solo in hearts, in which he holds the three 
highest Matadores and announces schneider in advance. His game 
multiplier is therefore 3 (for the announced schneider), to which he 
adds 3 more for the Matadores, 6 altogether. The unit value of a 
heart Solo being 10, he could have gone on bidding to 60 had it 
been necessary, and he will win 60 from each of his adversaries if 
he succeeds in reaching 91 points in the counting cards he takes 
in in his tricks, together with what he finds in the Skat. 

If his adversaries got to 30 with their counting cards, he would 
have lost 60 to each of them, although he bid only 30, because he 
announced his game as schneider, and did not make it. Had he 
not announced the schneider, and reached 91 or more in his count- 
ing cards, he would have won a game worth 50, losing the extra 
multiplier by not announcing the schneider in advance; for a 
schneider made without announcing it is worth only 2. 

In reckoning the value of a game it is always safer to bid on 
playing “ with ” than “ without ” Matadores in a Solo or Tournd ; 
because, although you may have a hand “ without four,” you may 
find a Wenzel in the Skat, and if it is the club Jack you lose three 
multipliers at once. 
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BIDDING* The players must be familiar with the manner 
of computing the various games in order to bid with judgment^ 
and without hesitation. Suppose you hold the three highest 
Matadores with an average hand, not strong enough in any one 
suit to play a Solo, but good enough for a Tourne. Your small- 
est possible game will be diamonds with three ; which will be 
worth 5 multiplied by 4 ; i for the game, and 3 for the Matadores, 
20 points. If you can get the game on any bid less than 20 
you are absolutely safe, provided you can reach 61 in your tricks. 
But the opposition of another player may irritate you, [reizen,] 
and provoke you to bid 24, or even 28, in the hope of turning 
a heart or a spade. If you go beyond 20, and turn a diamond, 
you must either find the fourth Matadore in the Skat, or make 
your adversaries schneider, in order to secure another multiplier. 
If you fail, you lose 24, or 28, according to your bid. 

The great difficulty in Skat is to judge the value of a hand, so 
as neither to under nor overbid it, and also to get all out of it that 
it is worth. A person who plays a Frage in hearts when he 
could easily have made it a Solo, reduces the value of his game 
just eighty per cent. A player with the four Wenzels, A K Q 9 8 
of diamonds, and a losing card, would be foolish to play a diamond 
Solo with five, schneider announced, worth 72 ; while he had in 
his hand a sure Grand, with four, schneider announced, worth 140. 
Of course the schneider is not a certainty. The risk is that the 
Ten of diamonds will be guarded, and that an Ace and a Ten 
will make, both of them on your losing card, or one of them on the 
diamond Ten. A careful player would be satisfied with 100 on 
such a hand, for if he fails to make the announced schneider, be 
loses everything. 

A player is not obliged to play the game he originally intended 
to, if he thinks he has anything better ; but he must play a game 
worth as much as he bid, or the next higher, and having once 
announced his game, he must play it. 

Suppose Vorhand has a spade Solo with two, and on being 
offered 33 says, “ Yes,” thinking the bidder will go on to 36, in- 
stead of which he passes. It is very probable that the bidder has 
a spade Solo without two, and will defeat a spade Solo announced 
by Vorhand. If Vorhand has almost as good a game in hearts, 
he should change, hoping to make schneider, or to find another 
Matadore in the Skat. If he loses the game, a heart Solo with 
two costs 30 points ; but as Vorhand refused 33, and the next 
best game he could have made with a heart Solo is 40, that is tbi 
amount he loses, although he refused only 33. 

JHethod of Bidding. The Vorhand always holds the play, 
and the Mittelhand always makes the first bid, or passes, the Hin- 
terhand saying nothing until the propositions made by the Mittel- 
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hand have been finally refused or passed by the Vorhand. The 
usual formula is for the Vorhand to say, ‘‘ How many ? or, “ I 
am Vorhand/* whereupon the Mittelhand bids or passes. If 
Vorhand has as good a game as offered him he says, “ Yes, * and 
Mittelhand must bid higher or pass. If Vorhand has not as good a 
game he may either pass, or biuff the bidder into going higher by 
saying, ** Yes.** As soon as one passes, the other turns to the 
Hinterhand, who must either make a higher bid than the last, or 
pass. The survivor of the first two must either say, Yes,*' to 
the offers made by Hinterhand, or pass. The final survivor then 
announces his game. It is usual for the last one to pass to si^ify 
that he is done by pushing the skat cards toward the survivor, 
indicating that they are his, and that he is the player.. If a player 
is offered a game equal to his owm he may still say, /* Yes ; " but 
if he is offered a better game, and still says, “ Yes," he runs the 
risk of being compelled to play. 

The old German way of bidding, adopted at the Skat Con- 
gp'esses in Altenburg, Leip2ig and Dresden, was to bid in suits ; a 
bid of club Solo outranking one of spade Solo, no matter what it 
was worth. This has long been obsolete, the objection to it being 
that a player might get the play on a game of much inferior value, 
A player with a spade Solo, six Matadores, and schneider an- 
nounced could offer only a spade Solo, without mentioning its 
value, and although his game was worth 99, he could be outbid 
by an offer of Nullo, which was then worth only 20. This is con- 
trary to the spirit of the game, which requires that the person 
offering the game of the greatest value shall be the player. The 
rank of the bids in the old German game was as follows, begin- 
ning with the lowest : — 

Frage, in the order of the suits. 

Toum6, in the order of the suits. 

Grand Toum^. 

Solo in diamonds, hearts and spades, 

Nullo, worth 20. 

Solo in clubs. 

Grand Solo, worth 16. 

Null ouvert, worth 40. 

Grand ouvert. 

The multipliers were the same as those used in the modern 
game, but the player had no means of using them in his bids. It 
will be observed that the modern value of the various games seeks 
to preserve the old rank by assuming the lowest possible bid on 
any given game. 

In some parts of Germany it is still the custom to reckon Solos 
at the tournd values, simply adding one multiplier for “out of 
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hand.” Thus a spade Solo with two would be reckoned ; “ with 
two, one for game, one for out of hand ; four times seven, or twenty- 
eight.” Note that seven is toumd value for spades. 

TJB.JE SKAT CARDS. The successtui bidder determined, 
the skat cards are pushed towards him, and the manner in which 
he uses them limits the game he is allowed to play. While the 
player must win or lose a game worth as many as bid, he may 
attempt to win as many more as he pleases. If he has got the 
play on a bid of ten, that does not prevent him from playing a club 
Solo, with schneicer announced. But if he has bid or refused 
eleven, and plays a tourne in diamonds, he must make schneider 
or play with or without twc Matadores in order to bring his multi- 
pliers up to three. It bo^-h these fail him he loses 1 5, the next 
higher game than his bid possible in a diamond toumd. 

As Frage is no longer played on account of its small value, if 
the player takes both the skat cards into his hand at the same time, 
without showing them, his game must be a Gucki Grand, unless he 
has previously announced that it is a Gucki Nullo. His game an- 
nounced, he lays out any two cards he pleases for his skat, so as to 
play with ten only. 

If the player turns over either of the skat cards, his game is 
limited to a tournd. If he turns a Jack, he may change to Grand, 
but not to Grand Ouvert. Neither schneider nor schwarz can be 
announced in any game in which the skat cards are used. A 
tournd player must lay out two skat cards to reduce his hand to 
ten cards. 

If the player neither turns over nor takes into his hand either 
of the skat cards, he may play any of the suit Solos, Grand 
Solo, Grand Ouvert, Nullo, or Null Ouvert. He may announce 
schneider or schwarz in any Solo. 

Any player looking at the skat cards before the beginning of the 
play is debarred from bidding that deal, and is penalised ten 
points in the score. In addition to this penalty, either ol: the other 
players may demand a fresh deal. If a player looks at the skat 
cards during the play of a hand the play is immediately stopped, 
and if he is the single player he can count only the points taken in 
up to that time, exclusive of the skat. These points are deducted 
from 120, and his adversaries claim the difference. The game is 
then settled, according to this count, exactly as if the hand had 
been played out. If an adversary of the single player looks at 
either of the skat cards during the play of a hand, the single 
player may at once stop the game, and his adversaries can count 
only the points they have taken in in tricks up to that time. If they 
have no tricks they are schwartz ; if they have not 30 points they 
are schneider. 

When four or more play, any person holding no cards may be 
penalised ten points for Inokine at the skat cards. 
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METHOJy OF FLAYING. The successful bidder hav^ 
ing disposed of the skat cards aud announced his game, the Vor- 
hand leads any card he pleases for the first trick. Vorhand should 
be careful not to lead until the player has laid out or discarded for 
the Skat in a Gucki or a Tournd. Players must follow suit if they 
can, but are not obliged to win the trick. Having none of the suit 
led, they may trump or discard at pleasure. The highest card 
played, if of the suit led, wins the trick, and trumps win all other 
suits. The winner of the first trick leads for the next, and so on, 
until all the cards have been played, or the game is acknowledged 
as won or lost, and abandoned. In a Grand, if a Jack is led, 
players must follow suit with the other Jacks, they being trumps. 

Abandoned, Hands. If the single player finds -he has over- 
bid himself, or sees that he cannot make as good a game as bid, he 
may abandon his hand to save himself from being made schneider 
or schwarz, provided he does so before he plays to the second 
trick- A Solo cannot be abandoned in this manner, as the rule is 
made only to allow a player to get off cheaply who has been un- 
lucky in finding nothing in the Skat to suit his hand. F or instance : 
A player has risked a Toumd with a missing suit, and turns up that 
suit. He can abandon his hand at once, losing his bid or the next 
higher game, but escaping schneider. 

Irregularities in the Hands, If, during the play of a 
hand, any person is found to have too many or too few cards, the 
others having their right number, it is evident that there has been 
no misdeal if the pack is perfect and there are two cards in the 
Skat. If the player in error has too few cards, probably from hav- 
ing dropped one on the floor, or having played two cards to the 
same trick, he loses in any case, but the adversary may demand to 
have the hand played out in order to try for schneider or schwarz, 
and the last trick, with the missing card, must be considered as 
having been won by the side not in fault. If the player in fault is 
opposed to the single player, his partner suffers with him. If the 
player discovers his loss, he is not allowed to pick the card from 
the floor and replace it in his hand if he has in the meantime played 
to a trick with a wrong number of cards. 

Flaying Out of Turn. The usual penalty in America for 
leading or playing out of turn is the loss of the game if the error is 
made by the adversaries of the single player. If by the player him- 
self, the card played in error must be taken back, and if only one 
adversary has played to the false lead, he may also take back his 
card.' If both have played, the trick stands good. The single 
player suffers no penalty, as it is only to his own disadvantage to 
expose his hand. 

The FevoJce. If a player revokes, and he is one of the adver- 
saries of the single player, the game is lost for the player in error ; 
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but he may count the points in his tricks up to the time the revoke 
occurred, in order to save schneider or schwarz. In NuUos, the 
game is lost the moment the revoke is discovered. 

Seeing Trichs. The tricks must be kept separate as they are 
taken in, and any player is allowed to look at the last trick turned 
and quitted. Any player looking at any other trick but the last 
may be penalized ten ^ints. 

RUiying Ouverta^ The rules of the game require Ouverts to 
be exposed face upward on the table before a card is played. 

SCORINCrm The score should always be kept by the player 
sitting on the right of the first dealer. This will mark the rounds. 
The score sheet should be ruled in vertical columns, one for each 
player at the table. 

Each player is charged individually with his losses and gains, 
the amounts being added to or deducted from his score, and a plus 
or a minus mark placed in front of the last figure, so that the ex- 
act state of each player’s score will be apparent at a glance. 

The score of the single player is the only one put down, and it 
is charged to him as a loss or a gain at the end of each deal. 

If there are four players, a line is drawn under every fourth 
amount entered in each person’s account. If three play, the line 
is drawn under every third amount. This system of scoring will 
show at once whose turn it is to deal, if the total number of 
amounts under which no line is drawn are counted up. For in- 
stance : Three persons play ; A dealt the first hand. In the first 
three columns are shown the amounts won and lost in the three 
rounds, while the last three columns show the manner in which 
these losses and gains were entered on the score sheet : — 


Points won and lost. 


1st Round. 

2nd Round. 

3rd Round. 

A won 33 

A lost I 6 

C lost 36 

C won 55 

B won 40 

B won 48 

C won 12 

A lost 24 

C lost 12 


Score Card. 


A 

B 

c 

+ 33 

+ 40 

+ 55 

+ 17 

+ 88 

+ 67 

— 7 


+ 31 



•+ 19 


At the end of the second round a line was drawn under A^s 
account, which then contained three items ; and after the first game 
in the third round a line was drawn under C's account. 

If we suppose the game to be stopped at this point, the scores 
would be balanced as follows : 

We take the three scores and bring them down on one line. 
We draw a line under them, and proceed as follows ; First we take 
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A, who has lost 7 to B, and from whom B has also won 88. This 
gives us 95 minus for A and 95 plus for B. We then compare 

A and C, and find that A owes C 
26 ; put down as minus for A, plus 
for C- We now compare B and C, 
and find that B wins the difference, 
which is 69 points ; put down plus 
for B, minus for C. Then we add 
up to see that the scores balance. 

The same method may be used 
when four play ; but some prefer 
to call the lowest score zero, and 
so make all the others plus. Sup- 
pose the final scores were as follows: 


A 

B 

C 

D 

+ 186 

+ 42 

+ 344 

4-116 

+144 

0 

+ 302 

+ 74 =520 

+ 4 

4 

4 

4 

+576 

0 

-{- 1208 

4-296 

— 520 

— 520 

— 520 

— 520 

+ 56 

— 520 

+ 688 

— 224 


If B is zero, his points are to be taken from those of each of the 
others, as B is plus. If the low score is a minus, the points must 
be added to each of the others. The three totals are added, and 
found, in this case, to be 520, which is the total of B's loss. We 
now multiply the scores by the number of players engaged, in this 
case four, and from the product we deduct the 520 already found. 
Then the scores balance. 

When Skat is played for the League stake, which is one-fourth 
of a cent a point, the results m^y be found in a still shorter way by 
adding up all the scores and taking an average, this average being 
the sum divided by the number of players. Take the results just 
given for example : — 


A 

B 

C 

D 

186 

42 

344 

116 =688-4-4=172 

172 

172 

172 

172 

+ 14 

-130 

+172 

-56 


A 

B 

C 

- 7 

4-88 

4-19 

i 1 

+69 

-F 26 
-69 

— I 2 I 

+ 164 

-43 
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average is simply deducted from each score, and the re- 
anainder is the amount won or lost, in cents. 

CJttlSJiTlN G, As in ail games in w^hich the cards are dealt 
in groups, the greek will find many opportunities in Skat. The 
Clumsiest shuffler can usually locate some of the Wenzels at the 
top or the bottom of the pack, before presenting it to be cut, and 
if the players do not insist on the cards being dealt always in the 
same manner, the sharper can secure to himself two or more Wen- 
zels, either in his hand or in the Skat. Any person who deals the 
cards sometimes three at a time, and again five at a time, should 
be stopped immediately, and no such excuses as changing his luck 
should be listened to for a moment. Any person who habitually 
picks up the cards with their faces towards him, and straightens 
them by lifting them from their positions in the pack, should be 
stopped at once, and requested to straighten the cards face down. 

Dealing seconds is very difficult w*hen the cards have to be 
pinched ” in threes and fours. A second dealer holding back a 
Wenzel on the top may give his adversary two underneath wdthout 
knowing it. Marked cards are of advantage only when the dealer 
plays, and are of little use beyond telling him what he can turn up 
for "a trump, or what he will find in the Skat. The rule for having 
four in the game, if possible, is one of the greatest safeguards, un- 
less the dealer is in secret partnership with one of the players. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR GOOI> ELAY. The chief 
things to master in Skat are the values of the hands, the principles 
of bidding on them, the best methods of playing them, and the 
proper methods of combining forces with your partner for the time 
being, in order to defeat the single player. 

Riddiftg. Some persons attach a great deal of importance to 
the odds for and against certain cards being in the Skat. If a 
player without three is forced to risk finding a Matadore in the 
Skat, it is usually enough for him to know that the odds are about 
3 to 1 against it. It is much more important for him to consider 
what cards may make against him, and what they would count. 
It is often necessary to estimate very closely the number of points 
that must fall on a certain number of leads. For instance : You 
are Vorhand, and hold these cards: — * 




Even if you find the Ace and Ten with the best Wenzel in one 
hand against you, you have an almost certain club Solo, for if you 
lead a Wenzel, your adversary must either take it. or give you the 
Ace or Ten. If he wins ittand his partner gives him a Ten of 
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another suit, and they then proceed to make both the Aces and 
Tens of your weak suits, that will give them^ only 56 points, and 
you will make every other trick. The only thing that could defeat 
you is for one player on the fourth trick to lead a suit of which his 
partner had none. This would require one player to have^ all the 
spades and the other all the hearts, which is almost impossible. 

Another familiar example is the following: You are Vorhand 
with these cards : — 







S? 

9? ^ 





<3 

5;? 2? 


0 ^ 0 ' 


o o 
o o 


Although you cannot possibly wdn more than six tricks, and 
must lose every trick in the red suits, you have an invincible 
Grand; because the adversaries have not a sufficient number of 
Fehlkarten to give you to avoid adding 16 points to the 46 you al- 
ready have in your hand, which must make you 62 before they get 
trick. . , ^ 

It is better to bid on a doubtful Solo than on a nsky Tourne , 
and if you have a choice of fwo numerically equal suits, it is better 
to bid on a suit containing small cards in preference to one con- 
taining A 10. In bidding Tournes, you must remember that the 
more cards you hold of a suit, the less your chance to turn up one. 

It is not good play to bid a Solo on four or five trumps unless 
you have some aces in the other suits. A Grand may be bid even 
without a trump, if you have the lead, and hold four aces, or three 
aces and four Tens. A Grand with any two Wenzels is safe if 
you have two good suits. A Nullo should never be bid unless the 
player has the Seven of his long suit. 

A certain amount of risk must be taken in all bids, and a player 
who never offers a game that is not perfectly safe is called a 
3 £auTer ; one who builds on a solid foundation. The player 
who offers the most games will usually win the most unless he is a 
very poor player. 

Leitd.i'ng* The single player should almost^ always begin with 
the trumps, in order to get them out of his way. With a 
sequence of Wenzels, it is a common artifice to begin with the 
lowest, hoping the second player may fatten the trick by discard- 
ing a Ten or Ace, under the impression that the Hinterhand can 
win it. This style of underplay is called and the 

Mittelhand should beware of it. With only one Wenzel and the 
Ace and Ten, it is better to beg^n with a small trump. If you find 
all the trumps in one hand against you, or tenace over you, stop 
leading trumps, and play forcing cards. 

If you have no Wenzels it is usually best to lead your smallest 
trumps. If you have only Ace Ten and small trumps, and knoi^ 
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the adversaries have one Wenzel and one trump better than your 
small one, lead your Ten, so that they cannot make both trumps. 
In playing for a schneider, it is often advisable to continue the 
trumps, even after the adversaries are exhausted, so that they shall 
not know which suit to keep for the last trick. 

Laying out the Skat. In a Frage or a Toum^, some judg- 
ment is required in discarding for the Skat. It is often necessary 
to lay aside the Ace and Ten of trumps if there is any danger that 
the adversaries may catch them. Unguarded Tens should always 
be laid out, and it is a good general principle to get rid of one 
suit entirely, so that you can trump it. It is a common practice 
to put in the Skat the Ace and Ten of a suit of which you hold 
also the King, y’ When you lead the King, if Mittelhand has none 
of the suit he is sure to fatten the trick for his partner, thinking 
he must have Ace or Ten. With the Ten, King, and small cards 
of a plain suit, lay the Ten and King in the Skat. 

Oriie JL^versaries should combine against the single player by 
getting him between them if possible. If you sit on the left of the 
player, lead your short suits up to him ; but if you sit on his right, 
lead your longest suit through him. Try to force out his trumps 
on your plain-suit cards if you can, and avoid giving him discards 
of his weak suits. With a long trump suit, it is often advantage- 
ous to lead it through the player, but seldom right to lead it up to 
him. 

In Solos, the adversaries should lead' Aces and winning cards, 
and change suits frequently. If you are playing against a Grand, 
and have two trumps, one of them the best, lead it, and then play 
your long suit ; but if you have the two smallest trumps, lead the 
long suit first, and force with it every time you get in. 

The partners should always scheme to protect each other’s Tens 
by keeping the Aces of plain suits. For this reason it is very 
bad play to fatten with the Ace of a suit of which you have 
not the Ten, or to play an Ace third hand when there are only 
small cards in the trick, and the Ten of the suit has not been played 
and you do not hold it. 

If the player is void of a suit, continue leading it, no matter 
what you hold in it. This will either weaken his trumps, or, if he 
is between you, will give your partner discards. 

If the player leads a Wenzel, it is usually best to cover it if you 
can ; but do not play the club Jack on the diamond Jack unless 
you want the lead very badly. 

When the single player does not lead trumps, but plays his Aces 
and Tens, the Germans call it “ auf die Dorfer gehen ; ” that is, 
getting to the villages, or getting home ; equivalent to our expres- 
sion, “ getting out of the woods,” or “ getting in out of the rain.” 
When the single player runs for home in this way, it is usually 
best to lead trumps through him at the first opportunity. 
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In playing against a NuIIo, the great point is to give your part- 
ner discard^ If you find that the player’s long suit is yours also^ 
continue it until your partner has discarded an entire suit if pos- 
sible. If you then have the small card of the discarded suit, you 
may defeat the Nullo at once. 

Fattening. The Germans call this Wimmeln, or « swarm- 
ing ” the points together in one trick. It is always advisable to 
get rid of Tens in this way, or Aces of suits in which you hold 
both Ace and Ten ; but it is bad play to fatten with the Ace of a 
suit of which you have not the Ten, unless the trick wins the gamfe 
from the. player, or saves a very probable schneider. 

The folIo\^ng Illustrative JBCands will give the student a 
very good idea of the manner in which the various forms of the 
game are played, showing the difference in the play of a Tourn^, 
Solo, and Grand. 

A TO JJRXF. A, Vorhand, has refused ten with the following 
cards, Hinterhand having passed without a bid : — 



A concludes to play a Tournd, and turns the heart 9 ? Q, finding 
the 0 King in the Skat. He lays out the 4 lo and ♦ 9 in the 
Skat, and expects to make 12 points; a heart Tournd, with one 
Matadore. The play is given in the margin. A is the player, 
and is also Vorhand, with the lead for the &st trick. Hearts are 
trumps. ^ 

A TOURNE. The manner in which A ex 

hausts the trumps, and makes 
both his Ace and King of 
diamonds, should be carefully 
studied. At trick 8, if he put 
on the ace of clubs, B might 
have the 8, and he would lose 
both his King and the Queen 
on the Ten, giving him only 
60 points. It must be remem- 
bered that A knows every card 
out against him, because he 
has seen the skat cards. A 
wins his 12 points ; a heart 
Tournd with one. 

A SOLO. Vorhand has 
refused a bid of 18, and an- 
nounces spade Solo with the 
following cards : — 
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±Z± 


4 4 , 

4^4 

44 







^ 0 ^ 


<y> 

4 

❖ <> 
0% 

0 0 

0 0 


He has the lead for the first 
trick, and of course begins 
with the trumps. The play is 
given in the margin. 

C wins the first trick, and 
leads his long suit through the 
player. In the last three tricks 
A coaxes B to win the Ten of 
trumps ; but if B does so he 
gives up the advantage of his 
tenace over the player, which 
is now the only chance to 
defeat him. B knows that if 
he wins the Ten of trumps, 
B and C can make only 59 
points, because A will save 
his trump Ace. 

A, having failed to reach 61, 
loses a spade Solo without 
one; twice ii, or 22 points, 
which was the game he must 
have won to be as good as the offer of 18 which he refused. 

A. B bids ; both Vorhand and Hinterhand pass, 

and B announces a Grand, with the following cards: — 


A SOLO. 



A 

B 

C 

A 

wins. 

I 

8 4 

K 4 



2 

4 A 

4 K 

4 7 

15 

3 

Q 4 

-Q 4 

100 

- 

4 

7 0 

LSU 

QO 

- 

5 

s 0 


4 0 

- 

6 

A 

^ K 

^ 8 

15 

7 

<yio 

^ 7 

q? 8 

lO 

8 

10 4 

7 4 

4 8 

10 

9 

J 4 

4 J 

<7 Q 


10 

A 4 

Jjl 

4 9 

- 

0 9 and ♦ 10 in the Scat.| 

10 

A wins 60 



0^0 

OoO| 
O Ol 


[4 4 
4.4 
4^4 
44 


The play is given in the margin. In a Grand the four Jacks are 
the only trumps. 

A has the first play, and as he leads through the player, he begins 
with his long suit, of which he knows that the Ace alone is out, 
and it may be in the skat- If the player has the Ace, C will prob- 
ably trump it. If the player has not the Ace, it is just possible 
that he will not trump the Ten. 

C, leading up to the player, opens his short weak suit. 
At trick 3, C knows that A must have the^ Ten of hearts, 
or he would not fatten with the Ace. As this shows that A 
can stop the heart suit, C guards the spades and lets all his 


hearts go. 

B loses a very strong Grand, which must have been successful if 
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C liad had one dub, or if A had led anything but the dub Ten* 
A Grand with three Matadores is worth 4 times 20 or 80 points, 

which is what B loses, although 
he may have bid only 10 or I2 
to get the play* 

HooTcs. Foster’s 
Skat Manual, 1906. Eich- 
horn’s American Skat, 1898. 
Lehrbuch des Skatspiels, by 
K. Buhle. 1891* Deutsche 
Skatordnung, by K. Buhle. 
1888. Scatspj^l. (Anon.) Von 
Posert, Quediinburg. 1879. 
Encyclopaedia der Spiele, by 
Fr. Anton. 1889. Skat, by 
F. Tschientschy. 1888. Skat, 
by L.V. Diehl. 1891. Skat, 
by E. E. Lemcke. 1887. 

'All but the first two on the 
list treat of the old game, bid- 
ding by suits, and making no 
mention of Guckis ; but some 
of them, especially Buhle’s, contain some very fine examples of 
good play. The first two on the list and the last two are in 
English. All the others are in German. 


A GRAND. 



A 

B 

C 

B 

wins. 

I 

♦ 10 

4 A 



2 

8 4 

AO 

7 0 

II 

3 

^ A 

9 4 

10 4 


4 

A 7 

100 

9 0 

10 

5 

4 8 

0 ? J 

QO 

5 

6 

4 9 

J 4 

^ 9 

2 

7 

^ 7 


^ Q 

7 

8 

4Q 

4 J 

q? K 

9 

9 

4 K 

A 4 

7 4 

15 

10 

^10 

Q 4 

K 4 

— 

0 8 and 8 in the Scat. 

— 

B wins 59 


AMERICAN SKAT. 

In this variation, now so largely played, the highest bidder 
always sees the skat before announcing his game. Although 
a gucki, it need not be a grand, but may be solo or nullo if he 
likes. If he wins the game he announces the scores as usual; 
but if he loses he always loses double. He may announce 
Schneider or schwarz after discarding for the skat. If he makes 
an announced schneider, it doubles the value of his game, in- 
stead of simply adding a multiplier. An announced schwarz 
trebles it. 

For example: Spade solo with i, schneider announced. His 
game is i for game, i for schneider, without i, 3x11 = 33, 
doubled for announcing schneider, 66. If lost, it costs 132. If 
he makes schwarz after announcing schneider, it adds one mul- 
tiplier, 77. The smallest possible game is a diamond with or 
without I, worth 18; 36 if lost. The largest game possible to 
lose is a grand with four, schwarz announced, costing 1,008. 
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THE LAWS OF SKAT. 

THE GAMES. 

1. The following are the unit values of the various games : — 

Frage shall not be allowed. Tournee in diamonds 5, in hearts 

6, in spades 7 and in clubs 8. Solo in diamonds 9, in hearts 10, 
in spades n and in clubs 12. Turned grand 12, gucki grand 16, 
solo grand 20 and open grand 24. Gucki nullo 15, open gucki 
nullo 30, solo nullo 20, open solo nullo 40, and revolution, if played, 
60. Uno and duo, if played, shall be worth 20, or if played 
open 40. 

2. When thefe are trumps, the unit value of the game shall be 
multiplied as follows ; i for game ; 2 for schneider ; 3 for announc- 
ing Schneider, or for making schwarz without having made any 
announcement ; 4 for schwarz after having announced schneider ; 
and 5 for announcing schwarz. To each of these multipliers shall 
be added one for each matadore, “ with ” or “ without.” 

3. In tournees, if the player says “ passt-mir-nicht ” to the first 
card and takes the second, he loses double if he loses his game. 
In^guckis,- whether grand or nullo, the player loses double if he 
loses his game. 

4- The value of Ramsch shall be 20 points, to be charged to the 
player losing the game. If one player takes no trick, the loser shall 
be charged 30 points. If two players take no trick, the loser shall 
be charged 50 points* The winner of the last trick takes the skat 
cards. If there is a tie between two for high score, the winner of 
the last trick shah be the loser. If the last trick is taken by the 
low score, and the others are tied, the two high scores lose 20 points 
each. If all three are tied at 40 points each, there is no score. 

5. In all games which are played “ open,” the hand of the single 
player must be laid face up on the table before either adversary 
plays a card; but the adversaries shall not be allowed to consult, 
neither can they dictate to the player what cards he shall play. 


FORMATION OF TABLE. 

6. Any number from three to six may form a table, but there 
shall be only three active players in each deal, and they shall be 
known respectively as Vorhand, Mittelhand, and Hinterhand. 
Those who hold no cards shall share the fortunes of those opposed 
to the single player whose score is put down. 

7. There shall be as many deals in each round as there are 
players at the table, and no person shall be allowed to withdraw 
from the game during a round unless the others consent to a sub- 
stitute and such substitute be found. 
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8. Newcomers can enter the table only after the coxiclusion of a 
round and with the consent of the other players- The new candi- 
date for play must take his seat so that he shall have the deal. 

9. If seats are drawn for, the lowest skat card shall have the 
first choice. The next lowest shall sit on his left, and so on. In 
cutting, the cards and suits rank as in play. The one drawing the 
lowest card shall deal the first hand, and the score shall be kept by 
the player on his right. 

10 The game shall come to an end only at the conclusion of a 
round, and any player wishing to stop must give notice before the 
beginning of a round. 


CARDS. 

-'V*- 

11. There are thirty-two cards in the pack, the rank and value 
of which are as follows: Jack 2; ace ii j ten 10; king 4; queen 
3 : the nine, eight and seven having no counting value. 

12. The suits shall always outrank one another in the same 
order; clubs, spades, hearts and diamonds. The four jacks, or 
Wenzels, which are always the four best trumps, shall outrank one 
another in the same order. 

13. In Nullo, the cards rank: A K Q J 10 9 8 7, and the suits 
and jacks are all of equal rank. 

DEALING. 

14- When four or more play at the same table, the dealer takes 
no cards, but gives cards to the two sitting immediately on his left 
and to the one next him on his right. 

15. When only three play, Hinterhand shall deal the cards. 

16. The deal passes in regular order to the left. 

17. After being thoroughly shuffled, the pack must be presented 
to the pone (the player sitting on the dealer^s right) to be cut, and 
at least three cards must be left in each packet. Any player may 
demand a right* to shuffle the cards before they are dealt, but the 
dealer shall have the last shuffle before presenting the cards to be 
cut. If any card is exposed in cutting, there mu.st be a new cut. 

18 The dealer shall give each active player cards, three at a 
time for the first round, face down, beginning on his left. He shall 
then lay aside, face down, two cards for the skat. Each player 
shall then receive four cards at a time for the second round, and 
finally three cards at a time for the last round. 

19. If any card is found faced in the pack, or if the pack be 
proved incorrect or imperfect, there must be a new deal. An im- 
perfect pack is one in which there are duplicate or missing cards, 
or cards so tom or marked that they can be identified by the 
backs. 
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2j. Shoiiid a player deal out of his turn, the deal must stand 
If it is complete ; otherwise there must be a new deal by the right 
dealer. When the deal stands, the next deal must be by the player 
who should have dealt, and subsequent deals must be so arranged 
thsi- there shall be the right number to each round. A player 
dealing out of turn may be penalized lo points. 

ERRORS IN DEALING. 

21. There are no misdeals. No matter what happens, the same 
dealer must deal again if it was his proper turn to deal. 

22. If a card is exposed by the dealer during the deal, there 
must be a new cfeal ; or if the cards of the players become confused, 
so that the dealer cannot separate them. 

23. If the dealer gives too many or too few cards to any player, 
or neglects to lay out the skat cards in their proper turn, or does 
not give the right number of cards in each round, or gives three to 
one player and four to another, or fails to present the pack to be 
cut, there must be a new deal, and the dealer is charged 10 points 
for the error. 

THE SKAT CARDS. 

24. Any active player taking up or seeing either or both the skat 
cards when he is not entitled to do so shall be debarred from 
bidding that deal. If any but an active player look at either of the 
skat cards, 10 points shall be deducted from his score. 

25. If any Kiebitz (an onlooker not belonging to the table) looks 
at either of* the skat cards, he may be called upon to pay the value 
of the game. 

26. If an active player look at the skat cards during the play, 
he not having laid out those cards from his own hand, his game is 
lost if he is the single player. If he is opposed to the player, the 
player’s game is won, but it may be played out to see if he can 
make schneider or schwarz. 

27. Should an active player take one or both the skat cards into 
his hand by mistake, before the bidding begins, the dealer shall 
draw from his hand, face down, enough cards to reduce his hand 
to ten, and the player in fault shall be charged 25 points penalty, 
and be debarred from bidding for that deal. If, in three-hand, the 
player in fault is the dealer, Vorhand shall draw. 

28. Should the successful bidder take both the skat cards into 
his hand together, or pick them up together, he shall be obliged 
to play a Gucki Grand, unless he has announced to play Nullo. 
Should he put the first card into his hand without showing it, he 
shall be obliged to turn up the second card and play Passt-mir-nicht. 

29. The player may turn up either of the skat cards; but should 
he expose both he must play the suit of higher value. 
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30. Should he turn a jack, he may either play in suit or announce 
a turned Grand. 

31. A player turning up a seven cannot announce a Nullo unless 
it has been previously agreed to play turned Nullos, which are 
worth 10 points. 

32. The player who takes the skat cards must lay out two cards 
in their place before a card is led. Should he neglect to lay out 
for the skat before he plays to the first trick; or should he lay out 
more or less than two cards, and not discover the error until the 
first trick has been turned and quitted, he shall lose his game. 


BIDDING- 

33. All bidding shall be by numbers representing the value oC 
some possible game, and the lowest bid allowed shall be 10. 

34. Mittelhand must bid to Vorhand, and Vorhand must either 
undertake as good a game as that offered him, or pass. If Vorhand 
passes, Hinterhand bids to Mittelhand, and Mittelhand must either 
undertake as good a game as that offered, or pass. If Mitteliiand 
passes, when bidding to Vorhand, Hinterhand must bid to Vorhand*. 
but Hinterhand is not allowed to say anything until either Mittel- 
hand or Vorhand has passed. 

35. Any figure once named cannot be recalled. A player having 
once passed, cannot come into the bidding again. 

36. The survivor of the bidding shall be known as the Player, 
and shall have the privilege of naming the game to be played; the 
two other active players being his adversaries. 

37. If no bid is made, and Vorhand will not undertake to play 
any game against the two others, they must play Ramsch. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS . 

38. The player, if he does not use the skat cards, may announce 
any suit for the trump, or he may play a Grand or Nullo. 

39. If he wishes to announce schneider or schwarz, he must do 
so when he names the game to be played, and before a card is led. 
All Open Grands are compulsory “ schwarz announced.^' 

40. The manner of taking up the skat cards, when the player 
uses them, is sufiScient announcement for a Tournee, Passt-nir-nicht, 
or Guckser; but a Gucki Nullo must be announced before the skat 
cards are touched, and open Gucki Nullo must be announced before 
the skat cards are seen. 

41. The player is not allowed to announce either schneider or 
schwarz in any game in which he uses the skat cards. 

I 42. The adversaries cannot announce schneider or schwarr 
under any circumstances. 
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43. No player but Vorhand can announce Ramscb, and then only 
when no bid has been made. 


PLAYING. 

44. In Tournee, but not in Solo, Grand, or Nullo, the player may, 
in order to avoid the possibility of being made schneider, abandon 
his game as lost before playing to the second trick. The adversa- 
ries are then bound to score it as a “ game’’ lost, even if they could 
have made the player schneider. 

45. No matter who is the single player, Vorhand shall always 
lead for the firsb>trick. The winner of one trick leads for the next, 
and so on, and each player in turn must follow suit if he can. 

46. If, during the play of the hand, any player is found to have 
a wrong number of cards, the others having their right number, 
only those who have their right number can win the game. If it 
is the player who has a wrong number, his game is lost. If it is 
one of his adversaries, the player’s game is won. 

47. If the single player leads out of turn, the cards must be 
taken back if the trick is not complete and the adversary who has 
not played demands it. If both adversaries have played to the 
false lead, the trick stands. If an adversary has played to his false 
lead, the player cannot take it back unless the other adversary 
permit it. 

48. If an adversary of the player leads out of turn, and the 
player calls attention to it, the player may immediately claim his 
game as won and abandon the hand ; or he may insist that the play 
proceed with a view to making the adversaries schneider or 
schwarz. Whether he proceeds or not his game is won, and he 
may either let the false lead stand, or insist on a lead from the 
proper hand. 

49. If, during the progress of the hand, the player lays his cards 
on the table, face up, and announces that he has won his game by 
reaching 61 or 91, whichever may be necessary to make good his 
bid, and it is proved that he is mistaken, he loses his game, even if 
he could have taken up his cards again and won it. 

50. If an adversary lays his cards on the table, face up, and 
claims to have already defeated the player’s game, all that adver- 
sary’s cards shall be taken by the player and counted with the tricks 
already taken in by the player. If the adversary be found to be in 
error, the player shall score his game as won, even if he would have 
lost it had it been continued. 

51. If the single player gives, up his game as lost, and lays his 
fcards on the table, the adversaries shall take all such cards and 
add them to theif own, and count their cards to see if they have 
also made the player schneider. 
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THE REVOKE. 

52. Should the single player revoke, and not discover the errol 
before the trick is turned and quitted, he loses his game. If he 
discovers the error and corrects it in time, there is no penalty ; but 
any adversary who plays after him may amend his play. 

53. If either adversary of the player revokes, the player may 
claim his game as won ; but he may insist on playing the hand out 
to see if he can make schneider or schwarz. Even if the single 
player has overbid his hand, he wins his game if either adversary 
revokes. 

LOOKING BACK. 

54. Any active player may see the last trick tuSmed and quitted, 
provided no card has been led for the next trick. Should a player 
look back at any other trick, or count his cards, he loses the game ; 
but either of the others may insist on playing on to see if they can 
make schneider. 

55. If an adversary of the player tell his partner how many points 
they have taken in, or ask him to fatten a trick which is his, or call 
attention in any way to the fact that the partner’s play should be 
thus or so, the single player may at once claim his game as won, 
and abandon his hand. 

SCORING. 

56. The single player wins his game if he reaches 6r points. 
He wins schneider if he makes 91. He wins schwarz if he gets 
every trick. 

57. If the adversaries reach 30, they are out of schneider. If 
they reach 60, they defeat the player. If they get to 90, they 
make him schneider; and if they win every trick they make him 
schwarz. 

58. The value of the game having been calculated according to 
Law No 2, the amount won or lost shall be entered on the score 
pad under the name«<©f the individual player, and each following 
item shall be added to or deducted from the previous total, so that 
the last entry shall at all times sliow the exact state of the player’s 
score. 

59. At the end of the sitting each player wins from or loses to 
each of the others at the table the full amount of his score. 

60. In every case in which a player loses his game, he loses what 
he would have won if he had been successful, regardless of the 
amount he may have bid; but, 

61. If the player fails to win a game equal to the amount he has 
bid, he loses the value of the next higher game which would have 
ll^ade his bid good; because in no case can a player lose less than 
||«^bid, and in every case must he lose some multiple of the gam'" 
which he declared to play. 
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FROG, 

This is a very popular game in. Mexico, and seems to be an ele- 
mentary form of Skat, which it resembles in many ways. Even the 
name may be a corruption of the simple game in Skat, which is 
called “ frage.’' The chief differences are that there are four cards 
added to the pack for frog, and that the players win or lose accord- 
ing to the number of points they get above or below 6i, instead of 
computing the value of the game by matadores. 

layer's* Three, four, or five can play ; but only three are ac- 
tive in each deal. If four play, the dealer takes no cards. If five 
play, he gives cards to the two on his left and one on his right. 

Cards. The^re are thirty-six cards in the pack, which rank : 
A10KQJ9876. Each Ace is worth ii, Tens are worth 10, 
Kings 4, Queens 3, and Jacks 2. This gives us 120 points in the 
pack, and the object is to get 61 or more. 

I>ealltig. Any one can deal the first hand, after which the deal 
passes to the left. Three cards are given to each player the first 
round, then three for the widow, and then two rounds of four cards 
each to the players, so that there are three hands of eleven cards 
each, and three in the widow. 

THE OA MES. Each player in turn, beginning on the dealer’s 
left, can offer to play one of three games, and the highest offer must 
be accepted. A player cannot increase his own bid unless he is 
overbid. The highest bidder becomes the single player, opposed 
to the two others. 

Frog. In this, hearts must be trumps. The single player turns 
the widow face up to show what it contained, and then takes the 
three cards into his hand. He must then discard to reduce his 
playing hand to eleven cards again. Any points in the cards he 
fays away will count for him at the end of the play. 

The player on the dealer’s left always leads for the first trick, any 
card he pleases. The others must follow suit if they can, but they 
are not obliged to head the trick If a player cannot follow suit, 
he must trumij, and if the third player cannot follow suit either, he 
must play a trump, but he is not obliged to over- trump unless he 
likes. 

The eleven tricks played, each side turns over the cards taken in 
and counts the points. For every point the single player gets over 
60 he must be paid a counter by each of the others who hdd cards. 
But if he does not get 60, he must pay each of the others at the 
table, including those who held no cards, if any, a counter for every 
point his adversaries get over 60. 

Chico outbids Frog. The player offering this game can name 
any suit for the trump except hearts, but he must not touch the 
widow, although the points in it will count for him at the end. 
Each point under or over 60 is worth two counters in Chico. 
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Grand outbids Chico, and is the highest bid possible. Hearts 
must be trumps, and the player offering this game must not touch 
the widow until the play is finished. Every point under or over 6o 
in a Grand is worth four counters. 

The bidder must play the game he names. He cannot bid Frog 
and play Chico, or bid Chico and play Grand. The settling up of 
the scores at the end, if the payments are not made at once in 
counters, is the same as in Skat. 


CRIBBAGE. 


Cribbage is not only one of the oldest of the games upon the 
cards, but enjoys the distinction of being quite unlike any other 
game, both in the manner of playing it, and in the system of reck- 
oning the points. It is also peculiar from the fact that it is one of 
the very fe^^^ really good games which require no effort of the 
memory ; judgment and finesse being the qualities chiefly requisite 
for suc'cess. 

There are two principal varieties of the game ; Five and 5 te- 
cdrd Cribbage ; and these again are divided according to the num- 
ber of players. The old writers agree in speaking of the five-card 
game as the more scientific ; but the modern verdict is in favour 
of the six-card game, which is certainly the more common and 
popular. The skill in Five-card Cribbage is limited to laying out 
for the crib and securing the go ” ; but in Six-card Cribbage, 
while the scientific principles applicable to the crib remain the 
same as in the five-card game, there is abundant room for the dis- 
play of skir all through, the hand being as important as the crib, 
and the play sometimes more important than either. The six- 
card game will be first described. 

CAItBS. Cribbage is played with a full pack of fifty-two 
cards, which have no rank except the order of their sequence ; 
KQJ 109 876543 2 A, the Ace being always the lowest, either in 
cutting or in play. The cards have also a counting or pip value, 
the three court cards. It Q J, and the 10 being worth ten points 
each. All other cards, ^including the Ace, retain their face value. 
There are no^ trumps, and the four suits are therefore equal In 
value at all times. 

JkCABKEMB* The game is 61 points, and is scored or 
pegged on a cribbage board, which has a double row of 30 
boles on each side, and a game-hole at each end. The players 
each provided with two pegs, and they score the points as they 
accrue by advancing their pegs from left to right according to the 
number of points they make. For instance : One player makes 6 
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for his first count. He places one of his peg's in the sixth hole 
from the left-hand end of the board. Then he makes 4, and 
places the second peg four holes in advance of the first, which 
will show that his total score is ten points. The third time he 
makes 2, which he scores by lifting out the back peg and putting 
it two holes in advance of the first one. This system of pegging 
not only shows the total number of points made by either player, 
but enables the adversary to check the count, as a glance at the 
distance between the two pegs will show the number of points 
pegged last time. 

When a player reaches the extreme right of the board, 30 
points, he crosses over to the inner row of holes, and goes down 
from right to le^. On reaching the end of the second row he has 
still one more to go to get into the game-hole, which is in the 
middle of the board. 

When one player reaches his game-hole before the other turns 
the corner, it is called a lurch^ and counts two games. 

The pegs are so often lost or mislaid that it is much more con- 
venient to use a pull-up cribbage board, in which every hole is 
provided with its own peg, which may be raised to indicate the 
count. The back pegs can be either left standing or pushed 
down again. 



The board is always placed midway between the players. 

If three persons play, a triangular board is necessary. This 
fs provided with three sets of holes and three game holes. 

When a cribbage board is not at hand, the game may be kept 
by ruling a sheet of paper into ten divisions, and marking them 
with the figures i to o on each side : 

o|6|8Ul9|S|»|£|'g|~ 

»|2|3l4l5|6|7|8|9|o 

Each player being provided with two coins, one silver and one 
copper, (or different sizes,) the copper coin can be advanced from 
point to point to count units, and the silver coin will mark the tens. 

JRZf AKERS. Cribbage is distinctly a game for two players, 
although three may play, each for himself, or four, two being part- 
ners against the other two. When two play, one is known as the 
^oleTn and the other as the non-dealer, or the povie. 
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CXTTTINGm The players cut for the choice of seats, and 
for the first deal. The lowest cut has the choice, and deals the 
first hand. The Ace is low. If a player exposes more than 
one card he must cut again. Ties are also decided by cutting 
again. 

STAKES. Cribbage is played for so much a game, lurches 
counting double. -Players may either settle at the end of each 
game, or score on a sheet of paper. In the pull-up cribbage 
boards there are nine extra pegs for counting games won. These 
are placed in a line with the player's game hole at each end. 

EEALIJS'Cr, The cards are shiiffied and presented to the 
pone to be cut, and he must leave at least six carcfe in each packet. 
Six cards are dealt to each player, one at a time in rotation, be- 
ginning with the player on the dealer’s left if there are more than 
two. No trump is turned, and the remainder of the pack is placed 
face downward at the end of the cribbage board on the dealer s 
left. 

Irregularities. It is a misdeal if any card is found faced 
in the pack, or if the pack is found to be imperfect, and there must 
be a fresh deal by the same dealer. Any previous cuts or^ scores 
made with the imperfect pack stand good. A player dealing out 
of turn may be stopped before the non-dealer lifts his cards^ from 
the table. The penalty for dealing out of turn is two points, if 
the error is detected in time,* otherwise the deal stands good. 

If the dealer neglects to have the pack cut, exposes a card in 
dealing, gives too many or too few cards to any player, deals a 
card incorrectly, and fails to remedy the error before dealing 
another, or exposes one of his adversary’s cards, the non-dealer 
scores two points by way of penalty. He also has the option of 
demanding a fresh deal by the same dealer, or of letting the 
deal stand. If the error is simply an irregularity in the manner of 
dealing, or an exposed card, the pone must decide without looking 
at his cards. If either playerhas too many or too few cards, the 
pohe may look at the hand dealt him before deciding whether or 
not to have a fresh deal ; but if it is the pone himself that has too 
many or too few cards, he must discover and announce the error 
before lifting his cards from the table, or he will not be entitled to 
the option of Jetting the deal stand. If the pone has too many 
cards he may return the surplus to the top of the pack, without 
showing or naming them. If the dealer has too many, the pone 
may draw from his hand face downward, returning the surplus to 
the top of the pack ; but the pone may not look at the^ cards so 
drawn unless the dealer has seen them. If there are too few cards, 
the pone elechs to have the deal stand, the deficiency must be 
’giupplied from the top of the pack. 
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TJBEE CRIJS. ^ The cards dealt, each player take 3 up his 
six cards and, examines them with a view to laying out two cards, 
face downward, for the crib ; leaving himself four cards with which 
to play. The four cards which form the crib, two from each hand, 
always belong to the dealer, and it is usual for each player, in dis- 
rarding for the crib, to slip his two cards under the end of the 
cribbage board opposite to that occupied by the remainder of the 
pack. 

Cards once laid out for the crib, and the hand removed from 
them, cannot be taken up again. A penalty of two points may be 
scored by the adversary for each card so taken up again, whether 
it is returned to the player’s hand or not. If either player confuses 
his cards in any manner with those of the crib, his adversary 
scores two poiiits, and may also claim a fresh deal. 

If it is not discovered until he comes to lay out for the crib, that 
a player has too many cards, the same rules apply that are given 
for misdealing ; but if he has too few cards there is no remedy, as 
he has lifted his hand. He must lay out two cards for the crib 
and play with what remain, his adversary scoring two points 
penalty at the same time. 

THE STARTER. Both players having discarded for the 
crib, the non-dealer cuts the remainder of the pack, and the dealer 
lifts the top card from the portion left on the table, turning it face 
up. The two portions being again united; the turned card is 
placed face up on the pack/ and is known as the starter, because 
it forms the starting-point in the count for every hand and crib. 
Aj; least four cards must be left in each packet in cutting for the 
starter. If the starter is found face up, there must be a new deal. 

If the starter is a Jack, the dealer immediately pegs two points 
fcfv his heels. If he does not peg these two holes before he plays 
a card the score is lost. If the Jack of the same suit as the starter 
is found in the hand or crib of any player, it is called his nobs^ and 
when the hand is reckoned up after the play is over, one point may 
be scored for it. 

If the dealer exposes more than one card after the pack has 
been properly cut, his adversary may choose which of the exposed 
cards shall be the starter. 

In order to understand the motives which govern the players in 
discarding, and the influences which the starter has upon the value 
of the hands and crib, it will be necessary to describe the objects of 
the game, before giving the method of play. 

OBJECTS OF THE GAME. The chief object in Crib- 
bage is to form and to preserve various counting combinations. 
As these combinations occur in the course of play, or are shown 
in the hand or crib after the play is over, their value in points is 
pegged on the cribbage board, and the player who first pegs 9 
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sufficient number of these combinations to reach a total of 6 i 
points, wins the game. 

There are five principal varieties of these counting combinations : 
Pairs, Triplets, Fours, Sequences, and Fifteens ; besides some 
minor counts which will be spoken of in their proper place. 

The various counting combinations in Cribbage may arise in 
two ways. They may be formed by combining the cards played 
by one person with those played by his adversary ; or they may be 
found in the individual hand or crib after the play is over. In the 
latter case the starter is considered, as part of each hand and crib, 
increasing each of them to five available counting cards. 

Fairs* A pair is any two cards of the same denomination, 
such as two Fives or two Queens, and its countin|j, value is always 
the same, 2 points. Triplets, usually called Pai^ Royal, Proils, 
or Prials, are any three cards of the same denomination, such as 
three Nines. Their value is the number of separate pairs that 
can be formed with the three cards, which is three, and the com- 
bination is therefore always worth 6 points. The different pairs 
that can be formed with three Nines, for instance, would be as 
follows : — 






9 ^ 




i±_ 




♦ t 


A 4 

4 4 


^ A 


4^4 

4.4 

4^4 

cp 

4 4 


4 4 

4 4 


Fours, sometimes called Double Pairs Royal, or Deproils, are 
any four cards of the same denomination, such as four Fours, and 
their counting value is the number of separate pairs that can be 
formed with the four cards, which is six. The combination is 
4ierefore always worth 12 points. The different combinations of 
four cards, arranged in pairs, is as follows 





gUg 


1^11^ 




HB 








ng 

QIBI 

lESEI 

n 


EBB 




ggi 

9B 


IHB 

gg 


Whether the foregoing combinations are formed during the play 
of the hand, or found in the hand or crib after the play is over, 
their counting value is exactly the same. 

Sequences, Any three or more cards, following one another 
in numerical order, will form a sequence. A sequence may also 
run into the court cards, such as 9 10 J, 10 J Q, or J Q K ; but 
Q K A is not a sequence in Cribbage. The counting value of a 
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sequence is one point for each card in it. Sequences formed in 
the course of play must always be single, although the cards form- 
ing them need not fall in regular order. Those found in the hand 
or crib may be double, and those formed with the aid of the starter 
may be treble or quadruple. 

The method of computing the value of double and treble 
sequences should be thoroughly understood, in order that such 
combinations may be counted at sight. A few examples will show 
that each combination belongs to a certain class, to which the 
same counting value is always attached. These classes are dis- 
tinguished by the number of duplicates of the sequence cards. 

If you hold three cards which form 
a sequence, and have also a dupli- 
cate of any one of them, no matter 
which, it is evident that by substitu- 
ting the card of equal value you can 
form another sequence. Such combinations are therefore always 
worth 8 points, 6 for the double as it is called, and 2 for' 

the pair, no matter what the cards are that form the combination. 

If the five cards in the hand 
and starter together contain a 
run of three with two duplU 
cates, it is evident that three 
separate sequences can be 
formed by using each of the duplicates alternately. Such combi- 
nations are always worth 1 5 points ; 9 for the triple run of three, 
and 6 for the pair royal. 

If the duplicates are of two 
different cards, no matter 
which, it will be found that 
four different sequences of 
three cards each can be formed 
by changing the Aces and Threes alternately. Such combinations 
are therefore always worth 16 points : four runs of three, worth 12, 
and 4 points for the two separate pairs. 

If the five cards contain 
one sequence of four, and one 
duplicate, the combination 
will always be worth 10 
points ; 8 for the double run 

of four, and 2 for the pair. 

The foregoing should be thoroughly familiar to every player, so 
that he may know the exact value of the combination the moment 
he sees the length of the sequence and the number of duplicates. 

Two^card Fifteens » Any combination of two or more 
cards, the total face value of which is exactly 15, is called fifteen^ 
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FIFTEENS. 
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two, because each fifteen so formed is worrh two points in the 
pegging". There are only three combinations of two cards which 
will form fifteen ; a Five with any court card or Ten ; a Nine and 
a Six ; an Eight and a Seven. The manner of counting duplicates 
is the same as that employed for the pairs and sequences, and the 
player should be equally familiar with each variety of combination. 
The fifteens formed by two cards only are the simplest, and 
should be studied first. 



m 


It is obvious that if there is in the band 
or the starter a duplicate of either of the 
cards forming the fifteen, no matter which, 
another fifteen can be formed, and the com- 
bination will therefore ahv^s be worth 6 
points ; 4 for the two fifteens, and 2 for the pair. Tt must not be 
forgotten that in the case of tenth cards ^ as they are called, the 
duplicates may not form pairs, as for instance with K J 5. The 
fifteen is duplicated, but there is no pair. 


♦ 

4 


If there are two duplicates of either 
card, the combination will always be 
worth 12 points ; 6 for the three fif- 
teens, and 6 more for the pair royal. 

If the duplicates are of two dif- 
ferent cards, the combination is still 
worth 12, because four different fif- 
teens can be formed by combining 
each Nine with each Six separately, 
and there are two single pairs. 

The same is true of any 
combinations of two-card fif- 
teens in which all five cards 
are of value ; they are both of 
the same pegging value, 20 
points. If there are three 
duplicates of one card in the 
original fifteen, the four sep- 
arate fifteens will be worth 8, 
and the double pair royal 12, 
If there are two duplicates of one card, and one of the other, six 
separate fifteens can be formed by combining each Nine with each 
Six, pegging 12; and the pair royal of one card with the single 
pair of the other will add 8 more. 
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4 

"4 
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0.9 
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9 

9 
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_9 
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Three^card Fifteens may be formed in fifteen different 
ways, ranging from 10 4 A, to 55 5. If you hold any of these 
combinations, and have a fourth card which is a duplicate of any 
of the three forming the fifteen, the value of the combination will 
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depend on how many cards you can replace with the duplicate 
card. 

If you have an extra tenth card, 
you can replace the other tenth card 
once only, and the total value of the 
combination is therefore 6 points, 
which is expressed by the formula ; 
** Fifteen-two, fifteen-four, and a pair.’' 

If your combination was 933, and 
you had another 9, the same thing 
would be true ; but if your duplicate 
is a Three, there are two cards which 
can be replaced, and the combination 
is therefore worth 12 ; 6 for the three fifteens, and 6 more for the 
pair royal. 

If your combination is one in which 
all three cards can be replaced with 
the duplicate, making three extra 
fifteens, it must be worth 20 alto- 
gether; 8 for the four fifteens, and 12 

for the double pair royal. 

If you have two duplicates 
of any one card in the original 
combination, there are only 
two extra fifteens, and the 
combination will be worth 12 ; 
6 for the three fifteens, and 6 more for the pair royal. 

If you have duplicates of 
two different cards you can 
form four fifteens ; because 
you can replace the Seven 
first, and then the Six, and then 
put the first Seven back again with the new Six. This will make 
the combination of the same value as if you had three duplicates 
of one card, 12 points ; 8 for the four fifteens, and 4 for the two 
single pairs. 

Combinations, The beginner’s greatest difficulty is in count- 
ing hands which contain all three varieties of counts ; pairs, 
sequences, and fifteens. But if he is familiar with the values of 
the various combinations taken separately, he will have no difficulty 
in computing them when they are found together. Some regular 
order should be observed in going over the hands, so that nothing 
shall be forgotten. The majority of players begin with the fifteens, 
as they are more liable to be overlooked, and then reckon the 
value of the runs and pairs together. 
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Take the following examples : — 



No. I contains a fifteen in addition to the three runs of three 
and the pair royal, and is therefore worth 17 altogether. Nos. 2 
and 3 each contain three fifteens ; but No. 2 is worth 21 points on 
account of the three runs of three and the pair royal, while No. 3 
is worth only 16 ; a double run of four and a single pair. No. 4 
contains four fifteens in addition to the four runs of three and two 
single pairs, and is therefore worth 24 points. 

.The best combination that can be held in hand or crib is three 
Fives and a Jack, with the Five of the same suit as the Jack for a 
a starter. We have already seen that the four Fives by them- 
selves are worth 20, to which we must add the four extra fifteens 
made by combining the Jack with each Five separately, and one 
more point for his nobs, 29 altogether. If the Jack was the 
starter, the combination would be worth 30 to the dealer, but his 
heels would have to be counted before a card was played. 

Flushes, In addition to the foregoing combinations, if all 
four cards in the hand are of the same suit the player can peg 
four points for the flush ; if the starter is also the same suit, five 
points. A flush does not count in the crib unless the starter is 
the same suit, and then it counts five points. Flushes are never 
made in play. 

JLa/yvrig Out for the Crih^ With this knowledge of the 
objects of game, and the various counting combinations, it will be 
seen that each player should keep the cards whicli count the most 
for him„ or which are most likely to form good combinations with 
different starters. 
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Suppose the non-dealer holds these cards : — 



!♦! 






♦ ♦ 

*** 


<?) 9 


♦ % 

±_± 


4 -* 4 . 


If he puts the two Eights in his adversary’s crib, he not only 
gives him two veiy good cards, which go to form a great many, 
valuable combinations, but he leaves himself absolutely nothing 
but 2 points for a single fifteen, formed by the 9 and 6. It would 
be a little better, but still very bad play, for him to discard the 8 
and 6, leaving himself a sequence of four cards and a fifteen, 6 
points altogether. He might do a little better by discarding the 10 
and 8, leaving himself a run of four, and two fifteens, 8 points 
altogether. ^ If he discards either the 10 and 9, or the 10 and 6, he 
will leave himself a double run of three, a pair, and two fifteens, 
12 altogether. Of these two discards, that of the 10 and 6 is 
better than . the 10 and 9, because the 10 and 9 might help to form 
a sequence in the adversary’s crib, whereas the 10 and 6 are so 
far apart that they are very unlikely to be of any use. 

Cards which are likely to form parts of sequences are called 
dose cards, and those which are too widely separated to do so 
are called wide cards* 

METjaCOiy OF FLAYING. The crib laid out, and the 
starler cut, the pone begins by playing any card he pleases. The 
card he selects he lays face upward on the table on his own side of 
the cribbage board, and at the same time announces its pip value ; 
two, five, or ten, whatever it may be. It is then the dealer’s turn 
to play a card from his hand, w^hich is also laid face upward on the 
table, but on the dealer’s side of the cribbage board. Instead of 
announcing the pip value of this second card, the dealer calls out. 
the total value of the two cards taken together. The pone then 
lays another card on the table face upward and on the top of the 
first, which is not turned face down, and at the same time an- 
nounces the total pip value of the three cards so far played ; the 
dealer plays again, and so on. 

If at any time the total pip value of the cards played is exactly 
15 or 31, the one who plays the card that brings it to that number 
pegs two points for it at once. If any counting combination, such 
as a pair, pair royal, or sequence, is formed by the cards played, 
its value is pegged by the person that plays the card which com- 
pletes the combination ; but neither player is allowed to play a 
card which will make the total pip value of the cards played pass 
31. The method of forming and pegging these various combina- 
tions in play will be better understood if they are described sepa- 
rately. A card once played cannot be taken up again, unless it 
oasses 31. 
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Fairs* If the first card played by the pone should be a 6, and 
the dealer had a 6 also, the latter would probably play it, announc- 
ing: ** Twelve, with a pair,” and pegging two holes. If the pone 
held a third six he would immediately play it, announcing: 
** Eighteen, with a pair royal,” and would peg six holes for the 
three pairs which can be formed with the three Sixes, although 
he did not hold all of them. If the dealer was fortunate enough 
to hold the fourth Six he might rejoin with : “ Twenty-four, with a 
double-pair-royal.” This would entitle him to peg twelve more 
holes, although he had already pegged the single pair. 

Sequences^ Suppose the first card played by the pone was a 
4. The dealer plays a 2, announcing: “ Six.” The pone plays a 
3, announcing : “ Nine, with a run of three,” and pegging three 
holes for the sequence formed in play. The dealer plays an Ace ; 
“ Ten, with a run of four,” and pegs'* four holes for the sequence 
of four cards made in play, all of which are face upward on the 
table, although he held only two of them. 

Fifteens* The pone then plays a 5, which, added to the 10 
just announced by the dealer, makes 15, with a run of five cards ; 
seven holes to peg altogether. (This is quite independent of the 
sequence previously scored, just as the double pair royal was of the 
previous single pair. / The dealer now plays a deuce, and announces 
seventeen. This card does not form any sequence with those 
that have gone immediately before it, because if the order of play 
is retraced it will be found that another deuce is encountered before 
we reach the Four. This illustrates the rule already given, that 
sequences formed in play must always be single, and cannot be 
reckoned with substitute cards, like pairs royal. If they could, the 
last player in this case might claim a double run of five and a pair. 

The pone now plays another 4, which forms the sequence afresh 
if we go back to the third card played. He announces : ** Twenty- 
one, with a run of five,” and pegs five holes more. The dealer 
plays a 3, also claiming a run of five, which he pegs, and as that is 
the last card to be played in that hand he also pegs one hole for 
last card. 

The total score of the dealer is now 10 points, and that of the 
pone is 15. The cards they held, and the order in which they 
were played is as follows : — 


Pone : — 
Dealer : — 
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4 4 
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4 
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SHOWING, In order to illustrate the manner of counting 
the hands, which is called showing, let us suppose the starter to be 
a Queen, and that the pone discarded an Ace and a Ten for the 
crib, the dealer laying out two Jacks. 

The non-dealer always has the first show, as an offset to the ad- 
vantage of the dealer’s crib. The pone therefore shows his hand, 
which, combined with the starter, is as follows : — 



WBm\ 


om 

QK 


■ 

■ 

D 



e9E3 



This is worth lo holes ; the run of three with one duplicate is 
always worth 8, and the fifteen formed by the starter and the Five 
counts 2 more. Tins puts the pone’s total score to 25. points. 

The dealer then counts, showing his hand first. This, with the 
starter, is as follows : — 



This is worth 14 holes. In addition to the run of three with 
one duplicate, three fifteens can be formed by combining the 
starter and a Three with each of the deuces, and then taking the 
starter and the Ace with both the deuces together. This puts the 
dealer’s total score to 24, with the crib still to count. This is as 
follows, with the starter : — 




SB 









This is worth 9 holes ; 8 for the run of three with one duplicate, 
and I for his nobs. There are no fifteens, and the Ace is worth- 
less. This puts the dealer three holes round the corner, and on 
the homestretch for the game hole. 

The deal now passes to the player that was the pone, and the 
next crib will belong to him. 

Beginners often experience difficulty in deciding when a run has 
been made in play, and when it has not. If there is any dispute 
about it, the cards should be placed as shown in these diagrams, 
and if any duplicate is encountered before the run is complete, it 
cannot be pegged* 
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Take the following examples 




There is no sequence, because we encounter a duplicate deuce 
before we reach the Five. If the last player had a Five to play 
now, it would make a run of five cards, stopping at the deuce of 
hearts. Take the following : — 
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^ There is no sequence ; but if the pone had played his Five for 
his second card, the dealer would have pegged two runs ; one of 
four, and one of six, besides the last card ; the pone making one 
run of five and a pair, as follows : — 
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It will be seen that if the dealer had not played his Ace and 
kept^ his Six. at the last, the pone would have pegged eleven holes 
on him, instead of seven. 

G09 and TJiirtg-one. When a person has no card which he 
can play without making the total pip value of all the cards played 
more than 31, he must say to his adversary: “Go.*’ That is, 
“ Go on and play, for I cannot.” If his adversary has no cards 
left, the player must say “ go ” to himself. When a person is told 
to go, he must play as many cards as he can without passing 31. 
If he reaches 31 exactly, he scores two points ; if he cannot quite 
reach it, he scores one point for the go. The principle is that if 31 
cannot be made by either player, the one playing the card that 
brought the count nearest to it shall count one for it, even if he 
has told himself to go. There is no count for “last card” if it 
makes 31. But the “last card” counts if it makes 15. 
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If a player tells another to go when he can still play himself, he 
forfeits two points, and his adversary may, if he chooses, take 
back the cards to the point where the error occurred and have 
them played over again. The same penalty can he enforced 
against a player who pegs for a go when he can still play. 

Suppose the first card played is a Jack. The dealer, holding 
two Nines, an Eight, and a Five, plays the Five, and pegs 2 for 
the fifteen. The pone plays a Nine, announcing the total as 
twenty-four. The dealer cannot pair this Nine, because it would 
run the count past 31, neither can he play the Eight, so he says, 
“ Go.” The pone pegs the go without playing, which shows that 
he is also unable to play, having nothing so small as a Seven. 

Both then turn down the cards already played, and the one 
whose turn it is to play begins all over again with his remaining 
cards or card, announcing its face value, his adversary playing 
after him until their cards are exhausted or they reach another 31. 

To continue the foregoing example, let us suppose the dealer to 
play one of his Nines. The pone plays a Jack, and announces 

Nineteen.” The dealer plays his remaining Nine, and calls 
** Twenty-eight.” The pone tells him to go, and he pegs one. 
These three cards are turned down. The pone then plays a Ten, 
and the dealer marks one for the last card. The hands and crib 
are then shown. 

If either player can reach exactly 31, he scores two points for it, 
whether he has been told to go or not. Suppose the pone begins 
with a Nine, The dealer plays a Six and pegs 2 for the fifteen. 
The pone pairs the Six, calls Twenty-one,” and pegs 2 for the 
pair. The dealer with two Fives and a Four in his hand, plays 
the Four, and calls Twenty-five,* hoping the pone has no small 
card, which will allow the dealer to make a run of three with one 
of his Fives if he is told to go. But the pone plays a Five, call- 
ing : “ Thirty, with a run of three.** The dealer tells him to go, 
and he plays an Ace, pegging two holes for the 31. The cards 
are all turned down, and the pone having no cards, the dealer 
plays his two Fives, and pegs a pair and the last card. The pair 
counts in this case because the adversary has no cards to inter- 
fere with it. A run of three might be played and scored in the 
same way, because the score for combinations made in play are 
determined by the order in which the cards are played, irrespective 
of who plays them. 

IrreguZarities in Hands* If a player is found to have too 
many or too few cards, after he has laid out for the crib, his ad- 
versary pegs two points, and may also claim a fresh deal. If the 
d?al is allowed to stand, superfluous cards must be drawn at ran- 
dom by the adversary, who may look at the card or cards so 
drawn before placing them in the pack. If either player is found 
to have too few cards after having laid out for the crib, he has na 
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remedy. His adversary pegs two points, and the short hand must 
be played and shown for what it is worth. 

IrregvZizir Cribs, If the superfluous card is found in the 
crib, and the non-dealer had the short hand, the dealer may 
reckon all the combinations he can make in the six-card crib ; but 
if it was the dealer who had the short hand, the superfluous crib 
is void. If the crib contains a superfluous card, both the players 
having their right number, the non-dealer pegs two holes for the 
evident misdeal, and the crib is void. If both players have their 
right number, and the crib is short, it must be shown for what it 
is worth ; but the npn-dealer pegs two holes for the evident mis- 
deal. 

Irregular Announcements, There is no penalty if a 
player announces a wrong number as the total of the cards played, 
provided he does not peg an erroneous fifteen or thirty-one. If 
the following player does not correct the announcement, but plays 
and adds to it, the error cannot be rectified. If any holes are 
pegged for an erroneous announcement, the adversary may de- 
mand that they be taken down again, and may add the number to 
his own score. 

Miscounting, If a player over-counts his hand, crib, or play, 
and pegs the points erroneously claimed, his adversary may call 
attention to the error, demand that the superfluous points be 
taken down again, and may add them to his own score as penalty. 
Should a player neglect to peg the full value of his hand, crib, or 
play, his adversary may add the neglected points to his own score, 
after pointing out the omission. Should a player be mistaken in 
exacting either of these penalties, he must not only take down 
what he pegged, but allow his adversary to peg the same number 
as penalty. 

None of these corrections can be claimed until the player in 
error has pegged and quitted the score ; that is. removed his fin- 
gers from the front peg. The claim should always be prefaced by 
the word Muggins, If the error is one of omission in play, the 
adversary must play his own card before claiming muggins. If it 
is in the hand or crib, the adversary must wait until the points 
claimed are pegged and quitted. If there are no points claimed, 
he must wait until the cards are turned face down, thus acknowl- 
edging that, there is apparently nothing to score. A player is not 
allowed to tell his adversary whether or not he has counted his 
hand or crib correctly, until it is pegged. 

Nineteen, As it is impossible to hold 19 in hand or crib, it is 
a common practice for a player, when he has nothing at all to 
score, to announce, '‘Nineteen.*' The numbers twenty-seven, 
twenty-six and twenty-five are also impossible. 
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J^eggittg* Neither player is allowed to touch the other’s pegs. 
If the score is erroneous, the player in fault must be called upon 
to remedy it himself. A player whose pegs are touched by his ad- 
versary can score two holes for penalty. If a player removes his 
adversary’s front peg, the latter may immediately claim the game. 
If a player displaces his own front peg, he must place it behind 
the other. If both players displace their front pegs, as by acci- 
dent, they may agree to replace them where they believe them to 
have stood ; but if they cannot agree they must call the game 
void. 

JBegging Out, In pegging during the play, the first man to 
reach his game^ hole wins, no matter what either may have in hand 
or crib. If neither can peg out in play, the non-dealer has the 
first show. If he cannot show out, the dealer proceeds to count 
his hand and then his crib. If he cannot show out there must be 
a new deal. 

CHEA.TIN'Gm The greatest advantage at Cribbage is to 
secure good starters, and for this purpose the greek adopts various 
methods of trimming and marking the cards so that he may se- 
cure a starter exactly suited to his hand. After trimming certain 
cards a trifle longer or shorter than others, the pack to be cut may 
be presented to the pone in such a manner that he will uncon- 
sciously lift them either by' the ends or the sides, according to the 
wish of the dealer, and so uncover a starter exactly suited to the 
dealer’s band or crib. When the sharper has the cut, he can of 
course uncover any card he pleases. With marked edges, the 
pone can cut down to a card of any desired denomination. Some 
audacious gamblers make it a rule to get a starter by simply re- 
moving the top card and turning up the next one. It is needless 
to say that the second card has been carefully pre-arranged. Any 
person who fingers the pack longer than necessary in cutting start- 
ers, or who cuts sometimes by the edge and sometimes by the side, 
will bear watching. Marked cards and second dealing are great 
weapons in a game where so much depends on a knowledge of the 
adversary’s hand, and on securing good counting cards for yourself. 

STTGGESTIOJSrS FOIt GOOI> FEJLT. In the six-card 
game tne hand is more valuable than the crib, because you know 
what it contains, whereas the crib is largely speculative. In the 
five-card game, in which there are only three cards in the hand 
arid four in the crib, it is usual to sacrifice the hand very largely 
for the possibilities of the crib, because of the much larger scores 
that can be made with five cards, the starter and four in the crib. 

JBaulJcing, In both games it is the duty of the pone to baulk 
the dealer’s crib as much as possible, by la3;^ing out cards which are 
very unlikely to be worth anything, either in making fifteens or in 
filling up sequences. Pairs it is impossible to provide against, and 
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the chance of making a flush is remote, but should be avoided if 
there is any choice. The best baulk is a King and 
cards and Aces are also very good cards to lay out. Cards which 
are at least two pips apart, called 'wide cctrUs^ are better than 
dose cards, as the latter may form sequences. Fives are very 
bad discards, and so are any cards that form a five or a fifteen. 

The Crih. In laying out for his own crib, the dealer should 
preserve his own hand as much as possible , but other things 
being equal, the best cards to lay out are pairs, close cards, and 
cards that form fives, such as Fours and Acts. If these elements 
can be combined, so much the better. ^ An Eight and a Seven, for 
instance, are not only close cards, being only one pip apart, but 
form a fifteen. The same is true of a trey and deuce. 

JSleeping. In selecting the hand to keep,^ much depends on 
the score. Early in the game you want a counting hand ,* near the 
end, especially if you have only four or five points to go, you want 
a pegging hand ; that is, one with every card different, so that you 
can pair several cards, or make fifteens with almost anything that 
the pone may lead. In keeping a counting hand, much depends 
on whether it is good in itself, or needs a starter. In reckoning on 
the possibilities of the starter, it must never be forgotten that there 
are sixteen tenth cards in the pack, and that they are therefore the 
most probable starters of all. It is better to keep sequences open 
at both ends than those open in the middle. With two Sevens 
and two Eights, either a Six or a Nine will make your hand worth 
24 ; but with two Eights and two Sixes, nothing but a Seven will 
improve your hand more than 4 points. Sequences are the best 
to keep, especially those of three cards with a duplicate. After 
them pairs royal are valuable, and next to them cards which will 
make a number of fives in various combinations, such as two Threes 
and two deuces. 

Leading. There are two systems of playing, known ^ as 
playing off, and playing on, and they are selected according 
to the player’s position in the score. Long experience has shown 
that in six-card Cribbage the average expectation of the non-dealer 
for his hand and play is 12 points ; and for the dealer, in hand, 
crib, and play, is 17. This being so, each player having had a 
deal, their scores should be about 29. If a player is 29 or more, 
he is said to be at home; and if he is seven or more points ahead 
of his adversary on even deals, he is said to be safe at home. 
When a player is safe at home, he should play off ; that is, take no 
chances of scoring himself that might give his adversary a chance 
to make a still better score. This is usually found in the method 
of playing sequences. A player who avoids playing cards that 
might lead up to a run is said to play off. If he invites the run, 
hoping to make it longer* himself, he is said to play on. When a 
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player is behind, it is better for him to play on, and to seize every 
chance to score, especially with sequences. As it is considered an 
advantage to be ahead on the first deal, most players prefer a for- 
ward game on the opening hand. 

Flaying Off. In this it is best to play cards on which it is 
unlikely that your adversary can score. Lead Aces, Twos and 
Threes, which cannot be made into fifteens. Do not pair his cards 
unless you have a card which will make you a double pair royal, 
(without passing 31,) if he should make a pair royal on you. Do 
not play close cards which he may turn into sequences. 

Never play a card which will allow the adversary to make a 
double score, such as a pair and a fifteen, or a sequence and a 
fifteen at the same time. Such as the following are all bad plays : 
9 on 3 : 7 on A ; 6 on 3, 4, or 5 ; 5 on 5 ; 4 on 7 ; 3 on 9 ; A on 7. 
All these expose you to the immediate rejoinder of a double count. 
Of course, if you have the card to make a pair royal in return, that 
is another matter, and is playing on, not playing off. 

Do not play a card which brings the pip count to 5 or 21 if you 
can help it ; because any tenth card will enable your adversaiy to 
peg two holes. Be a little wary about pairing the first card played, 
unless you have a third of the same denomination. If you have a 
choice between a pair and a sequence, your decision will depend 
on whether you are playing off or on. If you are playing offj 
make the pair, and take no chances of long runs. 

Flaying On. In this you play to give your adversary a count, 
hoping to make a better yourself. It is always advantageous to 
play one of a pair, and to begin with one end of a sequence. If 
he pairs your first card, you can reply with a pair royal. If he 
plays to make a sequence, you can sometimes hold him off until 
you get the score, and he will be unable to continue the run with- 
out passing 31. Play one of two cards that form a five, such as 3 
and 2 ; 4 and A. If he plays a tenth card to it, you can peg fif- 
teen. In playing on, you should make all the sequences possible, 
taking chances of your adversary's being able to continue the run. 
If you think he is leading you on, you must be guided by the state 
of the score as to how much you can risk. 

Toward the end, you must reckon pretty closely bow many 
points you can afford to risk your adversary’s making without 
putting him out. If you have enough in your hand to get out on 
the show, you should not attempt to make a single point in play. 
Pair nothing, for he might come out with a pair royal ; make no 
runs, for he might extend them. But if you have not enough to 
show out, you must take every chance to peg the difference, because 
if you cannot get out in play and first show, the dealer has not 
only both hand and crib against you, but the first show on the 
next deal. In six-card Cribbage, the usual pegging for the play is 
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five holes for the dealer, and four or five for the non-dealer. By 
adding this expectation to your show, you can see how many you 
can hope to peg yourself, and how many the dealer will probably 
be on hand, crib and peg altogether. The hands should average 
7 points, and the cribs 5. 


FTVE-CARD CRIBBAGE. 

In this form of the game only five cards are dealt to each player, 
one at a time. Two of these are laid out for the crib, and the 
three remaining are used in play, exactly as in the six-card game. 

Three for Last. The non-dealer on the first hand of each 
game is allowed to peg three holes as a compensation for the ad- 
vantage his adversary derives from having the first deal. Al- 
though the rules allow these three to be pegged at any time during 
the game, they should be put up immediately, in order to avoid 

disputes. ^ 7 

There is no further play after a go is declared, or either player 
has reached 31. The score for 31 is two holes; and for the go, 
one hole. Great importance is attached to the score for the go at 
five-card Cribbage, because so little is made in play that every 
point counts. 

The Crib* This is the most important thing in the five-card 
game, and it is much more important to baulk your adversary’s 
crib than to preserve your own* hand. The best baulking cards 
are a King with a 10, 9, 8, 7, 6 or A. Never lay out a Jack, nor 
two cards" which form a five, nor any pair, nor any two close cards. 
In laying out for your own crib. Fives, Sevens and Eights are the 
best. Any pair, any two cards that make five or fifteen, and any 
close cards are also good. Keep pairs royal and runs in your 
hand, and do not forget that a flush of three counts in the hand ; 
but the starter must agree to make a flush in the crib. 

Flaying Off and On* The pegging in play is usually small ; 
2 for the dealer, and an average of i ^ for the non-dealer, hence 
the importance of the go. The average hand is a little less than 5, 
and the crib about 5. The player is at home if he has pegged 17 
in two deals, his own and his adversary’s. He is safe at home if 
he is 7 ahead, or his adversary is 7 behind. 

In Five-card Cribbage, more than any other game, it is true 
that a ^ame is never won until it is lost. Take the following ex- 
ample, in which the pone is 56 up, and the dealer has pegged 
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only 5 holes altogether. The separated cards show those laid out 
for the crib, and the odd card is the starter. 


Pone ; — 






4 - 

4 - 


❖ ^ 


0 

0 






4 * 

♦ ♦ 




±- 




4. 4 - 

9 9 



4 * 

4 * 

4 * 4 * 
4. 4. 


♦ ♦ 



4 * 

4. 


The pone leads a Seven, and afterwards pairs the dealer s Sjjc, 
pegging to 58. The dealer pegs 6 for the pair royal, and is told 
to go. This enables the dealer to make a double pair royal and 
31, pegging fourteen holes more. (The last card does not count 
when a go or 31 is pegged). On the show the pone has only a 
pair, which puts him to 60, within one of the game hole. The 
dealer shows 12 in hand and 17 in crib, making him 54 up. In 
the next deal the player who wanted one could not peg, his ad- 
versary securing a fifteen and ago, and showing out with a pair and 
a fifteen, 61 up and game. 


THREE-HANDED CRIBBAGE. 

Five cards are dealt to each player, and then another, face dowm, 
for the foundation of the crib. Each player then lays out one 
card to make the dealer’s crib up to four. The starter is cut by 
the player on the dealer’s left, and the game proceeds as at six- 
card Cribbage, the eldest hand having the first show, the dealer 
the last. 


FOUR-HANDED CRIBBAGE. 

When four play, they cut for partners, choice of seats, and deal ; 
the two lowest pairing against the two highest, and the lowest 
taking the first deal and crib. The game is usually 121 points up, 
or twice round the board, and only one player on each side keeps 
the score. 

Five cards are dealt to each player, one at a time, and one of 
these is discarded from each hand to form the crib, leaving four 
cards with which to play. The right-hand adversary of the dealer 
cuts for deal ; the left-hand adversary for the starter. The eldest 
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hand plays first, and all pairs, sequences, and fifteens are scored 
by the side making’ them. If a player says “go,” his left-hand 
neighbour must play, or pass the go to the next player on his left. 
In this way it may pass entirely round the table to the last player, 
who will then peg for it. 

At this game there is a great deal more in the play than in either 
hand or crib. The average hand and crib is the same as at six- 
card Cribbage, 7 for the hand and 5 for the crib, but the play 
for the partners will run to 8 or 10 holes. Either side should be 
at home with 48 to 50 on two deals ; four individual hands of 7 
each, four plays of five each, and one crib of 5, 


SEVEN-CARD CRIBBAGE. 

This form of the game for two players differs from the others only 
in the number of cards dealt to each player, which is seven. Two 
are laid out for the crib, and five kept for playing. There being 
six cards in each hand, with the starter, the counting combinations 
sometimes run into high figures, and it is therefore usual to play 
the game 121 or even 181 points up. 


There are no authoritative LA. TVS for Cribbage, but the fore- 
going descriptions contain all the regulations in force at the best 
clubs. 


TEXT BOOKS. 

The Cribbage Player’s Handbook, by Walker. 
B^zique and Cribbage, by Berkeley. 

Pocket Guide to Cribbage, by “ Cavendish.** 
Bohn’s Handbook of Games. 

Cribbage, by Rawdon Crawley. 

Dick’s Handbook of Cribbage. 
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PIQUET. 

Piquet is supposed to have been introduced during the reign oi 
Charles VIL, and was designed as a motif for a ballet of living 
cards which was given in the palace of Chinon. Of the etymology 
of the word piquet, little or nothing is known, but the game itself 
is one of those perennials that have survived much more pretentious 
rivals, and, thanks to its intrinsic merits, it has never since its in- 
vention ceased to be more or less k la mode. 

There are several varieties of Piquet, but the straightforward 
game for two players, sometimes called JE^iquet au Cemt^ or loo 
points up, is the most common and popular, and will be first de- 
scribed. 

CjLJIJDS* Piquet is played with a pack of thirty- two cards, 
all below the Seven being deleted. The cards rank : A K Q J lo 
987, the Ace being the highest both in cutting and in play, 
There is no trump in Piquet, and all suits are equal in value. Two 
packs are sometimes used, one by each player in his proper turn to 
deal. 

The cards have a certain pip-counting value, the Ace being 
reckoned for n, other court cards for 10 each, and the 789 10 for 
their face value. 

MAHJSijEItS* As the scores are not put down until the end 
of the hand or play the game is usually kept on a sheet of paper, 
or it may be marked on a cribbage board. 

JE^LA, YEIIS. Piquet is played by two persons, w^ho sit oppo- 
site each other. They are known as the dealer, and the elder 
hand or pone. 

CTJTTIJSFG, They cut for seats and cards, the lower cut 
having the choice, and dealing the first hand. If a player exposes 
more than one card the lowest of those exposed must be taken as 
his cut. Ties are decided by cutting a second time. 

STAKES* Piquet is played for so much a game of loo 
points ; but if the loser has not reached 50 points he is lurched, 
and loses a double game. 

jyEAZ/II^G* The cards shuffled, they are presented to the 
pone to be cut, and at least two cards must be left in each packet. 
Twelve cards are dealt to each player, either two or three at a 
time ; but whichever method is first selected must be maintained 
throughout the game. In England the cards are always dealt by 
twos. No trump is turned. The remaining eight cards are placed 
face downward on the table, the five top cards being laid cross- 
wise on the three at the bottom. These eight cards are called the 
taZofi or stock. Each player deals in turn. 
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IirreguldT^ies iti DccUitig. If the pack is proved to be 
imperfect the deal is void, but all previous scores or cuts made 
with that pack stand good. A misdeal does not lose the deal under 
any circumstances. If a card is found faced in the pack there must 
be a fresh deal with the same cards. If a player deals out of turn, 
and detects the error himself before he sees any of his cards, he 
may insist on his adversary's dealing, even if the adversary has 
seen his cards. As the deal is a disadvantage the adversary is not 
bound to correct the player in error. 

If the dealer gives too many or too few cards to either player a 
new deal is at the option of the adversary. The error will of 
course be detected when it is found that there are only seven cards 
in the talon. If the non-dealer elects to have the deal stand, the 
error in the player’s hand must be remedied in the discard, as will 
presently be described, and the stock must be divided 4—3 or 5-2, 
according to which player has too many cards. 

Carte JBlanche. The cards dealt, each player takes up his 
twelve cards and sorts them into suits. If the pone finds himself 
without a K Q or J, he should immediately claim lo points for 
carte blanche. If the dealer holds carte blanche, he does not de- 
clare it until the pone has discarded. 

DISCAUDING* The five cards on the top of the talon be- 
long to the pone, and he may discard from his hand any number 
of cards from one to five, and replace them by an equal number 
from the top of the stock. He must take at least one card, and he 
must take from the talon in the natural order of the cards. If he 
has elected to let a deal stand in which he has been given thirteen 
cards, he is entitled to four cards only from the talon, and must in 
all cases leave himself with twelve cards after his discard and draw 
are completed. If he does not take all five cards, he must an- 
nounce distinctly how many he leaves, for if he fails to do so the 
dealer is not liable for having too many cards. 

The dealer then discards, first declaring carte blanche if he holds 
it. In England, he need not draw at all, in France he must draw 
at least one card. Besides the three cards which belong to him, 
he is entitled to take as many as he pleases of those left by the 
pone, and in drawing from the talon he must take the cards in the 
order in which they come. If two cards are left by the pone, for 
instance, and the dealer wants three only, he must take the two 
left by the pone and one of his own three, leaving the two others 
face down on the table. The number of cards in hand after the 
discard and draw must be exactly twelve. Only one discard is al- 
lowed, and having been made it cannot be changed after the stock 
has been touched. 

If the pone does not take all the cards to which he is entitled, he 
is allowed to look at those that remain of the first five that were on 
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the talon ; but on no account may he look at any of the deal- 
er’s three. If the dealer leaves any cards in the stock, he has 
a right to look at them, but the pone may not see them until he 
has led for the first trick, or announced the suit he will lead. 
If he announces a suit, and after seeing the cards in the stock 
does not lead that suit, the dealer may call a suit. If the dea- 
ler does not look at the remaining cards the pone cannot see them 
either. 

Each player keeps his discards separate from those of his adver- 
sary, and is allowed to refer to theni at any time during the play 
of the hand, but on no account can he see his adversary's dis- 
cards, unless that adversary has mixed with them one or more ol 
the unseen cards that were left in the stock, and afterward picks 
up and looks at his discard, including the card which the other ia 
entitled to see. F or instance : The dealer leaves a card without 
looking at it. This he afterward mixes wdth his discard. Now, if 
he looks at his discard, of course he sees the card left in the stock, 
and the pone may demand to see not only the card left, but the 
entire discard. The same rule applies to the pone if he takes into 
his discards an unseen card of the stock. 

Irregular Discards^ If a player discards less cards than 
he intended, it is too late to remedy the error if he has touched the 
stock. If he discards too many cards, as the dealer frequently will 
by laying out five instead of three, he may take them back if he has 
not touched those in the stock, but if he touches any card in the 
stock, he must play with the short hand if there are not enough 
cards left in the stock to make his hand up to twelve. 

Irregular Drawingm If the pone draws one of the three 
cards which properly belong to the dealer, he loses the game ; and 
if the dealer draws any of the first five, before the pone has an- 
nounced that he leaves them, the dealer loses the game. The 
dealer has no right 'to touch any part of the stock until the pone 
has discarded and drawn ; but if the pone draws without making 
any announcement about leaving cards, the dealer has a right to 
assume that five cards have been taken, and that only three remain 
in the stock. For instance : The pone discards five cards, but 
draws four only, without saying anything. The dealer proceeds 
to discard and draw. He has of course taken one of the pones 
cards, but it is too late to remedy the error or claim a penalty, and 
the pone must play with eleven cards. It is evident that the 
dealer will have too many cards, but as he has been led jnto thp 
error by his adversary, he must be allowed to discard to reduce his 

hand to twelve. . , , i 

If a player takes a card too many from the stock, he may replace 
it if he has not put it with the other cards in his hand. If he has 
seen it, he must show it to his adversary. If the superfluous card 
has been taken into the hand, the player must have too many 
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cards, and can score nothing that deal. This does not prevent the 
adversary from scoring anything he may have in hand or play, 
even if it is inferior. 

If a player is found to have too few cards after the draw, he may 
still play and count all he can make, but he cannot win a capot, 
because he has no card for the last trick, which must be won by 
his adversary. 

Uie Stock. If a player looks at one of his adversary’s cards 
in the stock before or during the draw, he can count nothing that 
hand. If he looks at a card left in the talon after the draw, which 
he is not entitled to see, his adversary may call a suit from ^ him as 
many times as he has seen cards. If a card of the talon is acci- 
dentally exposed, the|/player to .whom it would naturally belong 
may demand a fresh deal. 

OBJECTS OF TJBCE GAME. In order to understand tlie 
principles that guide players in discarding, the objects of the game 
must first be explained. There are three classes of counting com- 
binations at Piquet, and the player that holds the better of each 
class, scores it. These combinations are : Point ; Sequence ; 
Fours and Triplets. 

The Foint is the suit having the greatest pip value, reckoning 
the Ace as ii, court cards as lo each, and the lo 9 8 7 at their 
face value. If one player’s best suit contains five cards, worth 48 
points, and his adversary has a suit worth 51, the latter would 
be the only one to count, and it would be called the point for that 
deal. 

The value of the point is the number of cards that go to make 
it. In England, they count a point containing the 7 8 and 9 as 
worth one less than the number of cards. This is a modern in- 
vention, unknown to the older writers on the game, and not always 
played. 

Sequence. Three or more cards of the same suit, if next in 
value to one another, form a sequence. The French terms are 
generally used to designate the number of cards in the sequence ; 
Tierce, Quatri^me, Quinte, Sixidme, Septi^me, Huiti^me. Many 
English works on cards erroneously spell quinte without the e,*’ 
and give ** quart ” for a sequence of four. If one is g’oing to use 
the French language at all, it may as well be used correctly. 

Sequences outrank one another according to the best card, if 
they are of equal length ; so that a quinte to a King would be 
better than a quinte to a Queen ; but a longer sequence always 
outranks a shorter one, regardless of the high cards. The player 
holding the best sequence is entitled to score it, together with any 
inferior sequences he may hold in other suits. Should his adver- 
sary hold intermediate sequences, they are of no value. ’For in-^ 
stance ; One player holds a quinte to the Jack in spades, a tiercf 
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to the Ten in hearts, and a tierce to the Nine in clubs ; while the 
other holds a quatrieme majeure (A K Q J) in hearts, diamonds, 
and clubs. None of the latter are of any value ; but all those in 
the other hand are good. If the best sequence is a tie, no se- 
quences can be scored by either player. 

The value of a sequence is ten more than the number of cards 
that go to form it, provided that number exceeds four. A tierce 
counts 3 only, and a quatrieme 4 only; but a quinte is worth 15, a 
sixidme 16, and so on. 

FoiivSf and Triples, Any four cards of the same denomi- 
nation, higher than a Nine, is called a Quatorze ; three of any kind 
higher than the Nine is called a Trio, or sometimes a Brelan. As 
a trio is seldom mentioned without naming the denomination, it is 
usual to say ; “ Three Kings,” or Three Jacks,” as the case may 
be. The 7 8 and 9 have no value except in point and sequence. 
The player holding the quatorze of the highest rank may score any 
inferior ones that he may hold, and also any trios. Should his 
adversary hold any intermediate ones, they are of no value. In 
the absence of any quatorze, the best trio decides which player 
shall count all the trios he may have in his hand, his adversary 
counting none. For instance: One player holds four Tens and 
three Jacks, his adversary holding triplets of Aces, Kings, and 
Queens. None of the latter would be of any value, as the low- 
est quatorze is better than the highest trio, and the player with 
the four Tens could count his three Jacks also. Pairs have no 
value. 

The value of any quatorze is 14, as its name implies. Trios are 
worth 3 only. 

In discarding, the object is to secure the best counting combina- 
tions, and also to retain cards which will win tricks in play. The 
combinations take precedence of one another in scoring, the first 
being always Carte Blanche, then the Point, then Sequence, and 
lastly the Quatorze or Trio. 

DECLAItlEG* Carte blanche must be announced and 
shown before a discard is made. Each player having discarded 
and drawn, the elder hand proceeds to announce any counting 
combinations he holds, which he must declare in regular order, 
beginning with the point. In announcing the point, the suit is not 
mentioned, only its value. The sequences are defined by the num- 
ber of cards and the highest; “ sixi^me to the King,” for instance. 
The fours and trios are defined in the same way ; “ four Kings,” or 
three Jacks.” 

To each of these declarations, as they are made in regular order, 
the dealer must reply : Oood/^ EquaZ/^ or, Not good.** 
If the point is admitted to be good, the holder scores it ; not by 
putting it down on the score sheet, but simply by beginning his 
^-aunt with the number of points it is worth. If the point is equal. 
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neither player scores it, and secondary points have no value under 
any circumstances. If the point declared by the elder hand is not 
good, it is not necessary for the dealer to say how much better his 
point is; that will come later. To each of the other declarations 
replies are made in the same manner, except that fours and trios 
cannot be “ equal." As each combination is admitted to be good, 
the elder hand adds it to his count. For instance : His point is 51, 
good ; his sequence is five to the Ace, good ; and his triplet of 
Aces is good. These are worth 5, 15, and 3 respectively, and his 
total count is 23, if he has no minor sequences or trios. This is 
not put down, but simply announced. 

The strict rules of the game require the player whose combina- 
tion is acknowledged to be good, to show it; but among good 
players this is quite unnecessary, for each usually knows by his own 
cards what his adversary should and probably does hold. " 

The elder hand having finished his declarations, and announced 
their total value in points, leads any card he pleases. If this card 
is a Ten or better, he claims one point for leading it, even if he 
does not win the trick, and he adds this point to his score. 

An illustration will probably make the foregoing processes 
clearer. The elder hand, after the draw, holds these cards : — 

C?AKQJ:*AKQ:oAKQ7:^A. 

He announces : "‘Forty-one." “ Not good." “ Quatri^me to the 
Ace." “ Not good.” “ Quatorze Aces," which he knows is good ,* 
and which admits of his counting his triplets of Kings and Queens. 
These are worth collectively 20 points, and on leading one of his 
Aces he announces “ Twenty*one." 

The dealer, before playing a card, proceeds to claim the count 
for the combinations which are good in his own hand, which is as 
follows 


♦ J1098: Oj 10 9: ♦K QJ 10 9. 

^ The point is worth 5 ; the quinte 15, the quatridme 4, and the 
tierce 3 ; 27 altogether. His trios of Jacks and Tens are shut out 
by the superior combinations in the elder hand. 

Having claimed these 27 points, and their correctness having 
been admitted by the elder hand, the dealer proceeds to play a 
card. If either player has forgotten to declare anything before he 
plays, the count is lost. 

Sinking, A player is not obliged to declare any combination 
unless he wishes to do so, and he may sink a card if he thinks it 
would be to his advantage to conceal his hand. Sinking is calling 
only part of a combination, as, for instance, calling 51 for his point 
when he really has 6i ; calling a quinte when he has a sixieme, or 
a trio when he has a quatorze. Sinking is usually resorted tr 
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only when the player knows from his own hand and discards that 
what he declares is still better than anything" his adversary can 
hold ; but it must be remembered that the part of the declaration 
which is sunk in this manner is lost. 

J't'Tegular I>eclarati 07 is, If either player claims a combi- 
nation which he does not hold, and does not remedy the error be- 
fore he plays a card, he cannot count anything that deal, losing any 
other declarations he may have made which are correct. His ad- 
versary then counts everything in his hand, whether his combina- 
tions were inferior or not. He also counts for what he wins in the 
tricks. 

If the elder hand’s declaration is admitted by the dealer to be 
good, it is good, even if the dealer afterward proves to have a bet- 
ter point, sequence, quatorze or trio. If any combination named 
by the elder hand is not actually his best, he cannot amend his 
declaration after the dealer has replied to it. This is in order to 
prevent a player from getting information to which he is not en- 
titled. If he holds three Kings and three Tens, for instance, 
and announces the Tens in order to find out whether or not his 
adversary has three^ Queens or Jacks, and the dealer says: “Not 
good,” the three Kings are lost, and the dealer scores his own 
trios. 

It sometimes happens that in order to keep a good point or se- 
quence, a player will discard one card of a quatorze originally 
dealt him ; or one of a trio, of which he afterward draws the 
fourth. He can score only the trio, of course ; but his adversary, 
having none of that denomination either in his hand or discards, 
knows that four were possible, and after playing a card he has a 
right to ask the suit of the card which was discarded. 

METHOl) OF FLATJJSfG. The elder hand can lead 
any card he pleases,- announcing the suit at the same time. The 
dealer is bound to follow suit, if able, but he is not obliged to win 
the trick. As there are no trumps, the higher card, if of the suit 
led, wins the trick. If the second player does not follow suit, 
the leader wins. The "winner of one trick leads for the next, and 
so on until all twelve tricks are played. 

Every time a card is played which is better than a Nine, the 
leader counts one for it, adding the number to the total value of 
his score as already announced. If the second player wins the 
trick with any card better than a Nine he also counts one ; but if 
the trick is won by the player who led, there is no extra count for 
winning it. The winner of the last trich counts one for it, in 
addition to his count for winning it with a card better than a Nine. 
If the leader wins it, he gets the one extra. 

If each player wins six tricks, there is no further scoring ; but if 
either player wins the odd trick he adds to his score ten points 
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for cards^ in addition to all other scores. If either player wins 
all twelve tricks, which would be the case in the example hand 
just given as an illustration, he adds to his score forty points for 
the capot; but this forty points includes the scores for the last 
trick and for the odd trick. 

A card once laid on the table cannot be taken back, unless the 
player has renounced in error. There is no revoke in Piquet, 
and if a player has one of the suit led he must play it. If he fails 
to do so, when the error is discovered the cards must be taken 
back and replayed. 

BEBIC. If either rplayer is able to reach 30 by successive 
declarations, beginning with the point, all of which are admitted 
by his adversary to be good, he adds 60 to his score, making it 90 
instead of 30, and this is irrespective of what his adversary may 
have in minor or inferior combinations. The important thing to 
remember in repic is that declarations always count in regular 
order, carte blanche taking precedence of everything; then the 
point, sequences, and quatorze or trio. Suppose elder hand to 
hold the following cards : — 

^KQJ 109; 41AKQ; OAQ9; ♦Q. 

If the quinte to the King is admitted good for the point, it must 
be good for the sequence also. That is 20. The four Queens 
must be good, as the adversary cannot have any quatorze. This 
makes the total 34, and 60 added for repic, 94 altogether, to which 
he will add one for leading the first card, if it is above a Nine. 

Suppose the elder hand had the following cards : — 

^AKQJ 8 ;*AK;OAK; 4 AKio. 

If his point is good, that and his four Aces and Kings will make 
him 33 altogether; but his sequence is not good, because the 
dealer holds five diamonds to the Queen, which comes in order 
before the score for quatorze, and so saves the repic. Suppose 
that with the foregoing cards the elder hand was told that even 
his point was not good. He would count 29 for the 14 Aces, 14 
Kings, and the card led. If the dealer had a sixi^me in diamonds, 
and a quinte in clubs, for instance, he would claim a repic, 96 
points, in spite of the 29 announced by the elder hand ; because 
point and sequence score before quatorze. 

Equalities do not save the repic. Take the following hands 

Elder A J 10 9 8 ; » 10; o 10 ; ♦ A J 10 9 8. 
Dealer:— 0? K Q; ♦ A KQ; 0AKQJ7; ♦ K Q. 

The point is equal. The quatri^me to the Tack is not good 
and the four Tens are not good ; so elder hand leads a card, and 
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counts, ** One." The dealer then claims repic, 95 points, which is 
good, although the elder hand had an equal point. 

JPJC* If either player can reach 30 in hand and play combined, 
before his adversary scores anything, 30 are added for the pic. 
Pic can never be made by the dealer unless the elder hand leads a 
card smaller than a Nine ; he must make repic if anything. To 
make pic the elder hand must reach 30 in the regular order of 
scoring. Suppose he^holds these cards ; — 

^Ap; ♦AKQJ; OKQJ 109; ♦K. 

If the dealer acknowledges the point to be good, everything else 
in the hand must be good also. This will give the elder hand 27 
before playing a card ; 5 for the point, 1 5 and 4 for the sequences, 
and 3 for the Kings. By leading out the A K and Q. 3 more 
points are secured, the dealer having nothing to score, and so the 
elder hand reaches 30 and makes the pic, counting 60, and still 
having the lead. Equalities do not save pic. 

According to the strict rules of the game, a player who is play- 
ing for pic is not allowed to count 30 at all, but must jump from 
his last count, 29, to 60, or he loses the pic ; but this is seldom 
or never insisted -on. 

SCOItlXG. The last card played, the total number of points 
made by each player are put down on the score sheet, or marked 
on a cribbage board, and if neither player has reached 100 points, 
the deal passes to the one who was elder hand on the last deal. 

The order of scoring should be carefully observed, in order to 
determine which goes out first, and whether or not a player is 
lurched. Carte blanche, The Point, Sequence, Quatorze or Trio, 
Repic, Points for Leading or Winning, Pic, the Odd Trick, Capot. 

If one player reaches 100 before his adversary has reached 50, it 
is a lurch f and counts a double game. 

Jihandoned Hands. If a player throws down his cards, he 
may still take them up again, unless he or his adversary have 
mixed their cards with the discards, or with the remainder of the 
talon. 

SUGGESTIONS FOU GOOF FLAY. The chief 
points for the beginner are good discarding, and taking advantage 
of tenace positions in the play, so as to secure the count for cards 
which is often important. 

Elder Hand. In discarding, the pone should consider what 
there may be against him. If it is unlikely that he will lose a pic 
or repic, he should try for the point, which very often carries 
with it the sequence. It must be remembered that there are only 
eight cards in each suit, and by comparing those that you hold with 
those that your adversary may hold it is comparatively easy, in the 
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majority of hands, to estimate the possible scores against you. 
Next to the point, the most important thing is the score for 
cards. The point will save pic and repic, but the cards will make 
the greatest difference In the score in the long run. Sequences are 
always valuable, especially those that are Ace high in the elder 
hand, because they enable him to win a succession of tricks in 
play. 

The elder hand should risk a good deal if he has a fair chance 
to make a pic or repic, which will often settle the game. If there 
is any choice as to what to keep of two nearly equal chances, 
always preserve the combination that will be most likely to secure 
the count for cards. 

In Leading, it is best to begin with the point, unless you 
know that you are leading up to tenace, or to high cards that will 
bring in a long adverse suit. The piquet player soon learns the 
importance of tenace and fourchette, and can sometimes see how 
things must be managed for five or six tricks ahead, so as to secure 
the odd trick. Tenace is the best and third-best of any suit, such 
as A Q, while a fourchette is any two cards within one of each 
other, such as K J, or Q lo, and the lead from such combinations 
should always be avoided. If you have the odd trick in hand, 
make it at once, before you risk anything else, because the only 
difference between the odd trick and eleven tricks is the count for 
each card led in the tricks. 

The Dealer^ The first thing to guard against is a long run 
of winning leads from the elder hand, which might make the odd 
trick, or even capot. As there are no trumps it is very important 
for the dealer to keep guarded Kings and twice-guarded Queens. 
The principal thing for the dealer to remember is that if he cannot 
stop a long suit in the elder hand, he will have to provide in ad- 
vance for a certain number of discards, and these must be so 
planned that guards will be preserved in the other suits. He 
should also get his hand into such condition that when he does 
get into the lead, he will not have to lead away from tenaces or 
guarded Kings. Careful attention to his adversary's declarations, 
and a comparison of his own hand with his discards will usually 
guide the dealer to a correct conclusion as to what to keep and 
what to throw away in playing to tricks. 

Mathematicians have exhausted their resources on Piquet, but 
their conclusions are of little use to the average player. The sub- 
ject of discards has been very fully illustrated by examples from 
actual play, especially in the Westminster Papers, but no one has 
yet given us any simple rules like the jeux de rdgle at £cart6. 
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PIQUET NORMAND, 

FOR THREE PLAYERS. 

In this form of the game the players cut for seats and deal. 
The cards are dealt by t^'os and threes until each has ten, two 
cards remaining for the talon. The dealer may lay out any two 
cards in exchange for these, but no other player is allowed to 
touch them, nor to see the discards. 

The elder hand makes the first declarations. He makes repic 
and counts 90 if he can reach 20 without playing a card ; and he 
makes pic, 60, if he can reach 20 in hand and play, under the same 
conditions as in the game for two players. The majority of tricks 
counts 10; if it is a tie, each counts 5. Capot counts 40 if all the 
tricks are taken by one player ; but if two take them all between 
them, they count 20 each. 

The game may be played for a pool, first man out to take all; 
or it may be agreed that after one has retired the others shall de- 
cide it between them by playing it out at the ordinary two-handed 
game. 


PIQUET VOLEUR, 

FOR FOUR PLAYERS* 

The players cut for partners, the two lowest pairing against the 
two highest, and the lowest cut taking the first deal. Partners sit 
opposite each other. All the cards are dealt out, two and three at a 
time, each receiving eight cards. 

The elder hand declares first, but instead of announcing one 
thing at a time, and awaiting the reply of his adversaries, he de- 
clares everything, and then plays a card. Suppose the cards are 
distributed as follows, Z being the dealer : — 

♦ K Q J 10 
0 J 10 9 8 


A; ♦ A; 0 A Q 

♦ AQJ 10 

^ 10 9 8 7 
♦ 9S7; 47 



♦ K98 
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A announces 41 for his point, sequence of three^ to the Queen, 
four Aces, and says, I play a club,” which is his lead for the 
first trick. If the second player admits all these to be good he 
says nothing, but plays a card. In this case, Y would announce 
four to the King, and four to the Jack, and would play a spade, 
having no club. B would then announce three Kings, which are 
good on account of his partner’s having four Aces ; but both the 
sequences are shut out by Y’s better declarations. The dealer, Z, 
then declares four to the Ten and three to the Nine, both those 
sequences being made good by his partner’s holding the best se- 
quence at the table. 

The first trick played, each person at the table shows what he 
has claimed, in ordei that his adversaries may^ verify the count. 
A would then gather up the first trick, announcing the total score 
for his side, which would be 22 ; 4 for the point, 14 Aces, 3 Kings, 
and I for the card led. He would then play another club, an- 
nouncing 22. This his partner would yrin but would not count, 
as he is on the same side that has already counted for the lead. 
If the play is followed up it will be found that A-B make a capot. 
The adversaries will then score 1 5 for their three sequences of four, 
and one of three. 

No point of less than 30 can be announced. 

jPic and If one player, or two partners together, 

reach 20 in counting, without playing, they count 90 for the repic. 
If they reach 20 in declarations and play together, they count 60 
for the pic. Carte blanche in the hand of one or other partner 
may count toward pic or repic ; and if two partners each held carte 
blanche, they would be entitled to 90 points for the repic, no 
matter what the adversaries held, because carte blanche takes pre- 
cedence of all other scores. 


PIQUET A ECRIRE. 

This game somewhat resembles Skat in the manner of playing 
and settling. Any number from three to seven persons sit around 
the table ; but only two play, and the losses of each individual are 
charged to him on a score sheet ruled off for the purpose. The 
players may take turns, each playing two deals, the first with the 
person on his left, and the second with the one on his right. Or 
it may be agreed that the loser in each deal shall give way to a 
new player, the winner of the majority of points in each deal to 
continue. The game is generally arranged for a certain number 
of tours or deals, at the end of which the scores are balanced and 
settled for. 
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RUBICON PIQUET, 

FOR TVO PLAYERS. 

The chief difference between this game and the usual form, 
Piquet au cent, is in the manner of declaring. The usual method 
in England and America is as follows : — 

The Tohit is scored by the player holding the greatest number 
of cards in the suit, and the pip value is resorted to only to decide 
ties. This is done in order to conceal, if possible, the nature of 
the cards held. When the numerical value is asked, only the last 
figure is given, “ seven,'’ for instance, if the point is 47. 

If the point is good, the elder hand immediately names the suit. 
If it is not good, the suit is not named, and the elder hand pro- 
ceeds to call his sequences* If they are good, the suits must be 
named ; the same with quatorze and trio. 

Tinder colling* If a player holds an inferior sequence, 
quatorze or trio, which he knows is better than any his adversary 
can possibly hold, he may call it, and afterward score the better 
combination, provided he is correct in estimating the inferior one 
that he called as good against the cards* But if the adver- 
sary can demonstrate that the inferior announcement was not 
actually good against the cards, and that it was possible for him to 
hold a better, the score for the higher combination is lost. For 
instance : A player holds four Kings and three Aces, and on glanc- 
ing over his hand and discards, sees that his adversary cannot hold 
any quatorze, so he declares the three Kings, instead of the four 
Aces. Suppose he mistook a Nine for a Ten, and overlooked the 
fact that his adversary might have^had four Tens, the score for the 
four Kings would be lost, but the "three Aces would be good if his 
adversary had discarded a Ten, and did not actually hold four. 
In the ordinary game, the higher combination is lost if it is not 
called. 

In play, every card led, whatever its value, counts one, and win- 
ning the trick counts one also. The last trick counts two, and the 
capot forty. Pic and repic are reckoned as in the ordinary game. 

Scoring* Instead of playingnoo points up, six dealsj is a game, 
each player dealing three times. The lower score is then deducted 
from the higher, and 100 points added to the difference to deter- 
mine the value of the game, which is usually played for so much a 
point. 

If the result of the six deals is a tie, two more deals must be 
played. If they also result in a tie, the game is void. 

Mubicons* If either or both players fail to reach 100 points m 
the six deals, the one having the most is the winner, and adds to 
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his own score all the points made by the loser, with loo in addition 
for game. For instance: A has 113 scored, and B 80. A wins 
113 + 80 + 100=293 altogether. Again; A has 88, B has 84, 
A wins 88 + 84+ 100 = 272 altogether. Again : A has 180, B 
has 142. A wins the difference in the scores, 38 + 100= 138 al- 
together. 


TEXT BOOKS. 

Jeux de Cartes, by Jean Boussac. 

Academic des Jeux, by Van Tenac. 

Acad^mie des Jeux, by Richard. 

Ragles de tous les Jeux, by Dreyfous.’ 

Bohn's Handbook of Games. 

Piquet, and Rubicon Piquet, by Berkeley. 

Laws of Piquet, by “ Cavendish.” 

West 7 ninster Papers, Vols. 11 . to IX. inclusive. There are excel- 
lent articles on the Laws in Vols. III. and VI., and on discards in 
Vol. VIL 


IMPERIAL, 

OR PIQUET "WITH A TRUMP. 

Imperial differs from Piquet in some minor details, although the 
leading principle is the same. There are no discards ; sequences 
of court cards are the only ones that count ; tierces are worthless ; 
and a trump suit is added. 

The cards rank K Q J A 10 9 8 7 ; the K Q J A and 7 of 
trumps are called honours, and in all sequences the four highest 
cards in the suit are the only ones that count. 

Counters. Each player is supplied with six white and four 
red counters, which are passed from left to right as the points 
accrue. Each red is worth six white, and when all six white 
counters have been passed over, they must be returned, and a red 
one passed over in their place. When all the counters, four red 
and six white, have been passed over, the game is won. 

JBeaZing. Twelve cards are given to each player, two or three 
at a time, and the twenty-fifth is turned up for the trump. If this 
is an honour, the dealer marks one white counter for it. There 
are no discards. 
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Imp&riaZs* Certain combinations of cards are known as im- 
perials, and the player marks one red counter for each of them. 
The best imperial is carte blanche, which is sometimes marked as 
a double imperial, and worth two reds. A sequence of K Q J A 
in any suit is an imperial. An imperial de retourne may be 
formed in the dealer’s hand if the turn-up trump completes his 
sequence or makes four of a kind. An imperial tombee, or de 
rencontre, is made when the player who holds the King and Queen 
of trumps catches the Jack and Ace from his adversary. Four 
Kings, Queens, Jacks, Aces, or Sevens in one hand is an imperial; 
but the Eights, Nines and Tens have no value. 

J^eclm'ing, The elder hand announces his point, as in Piquet, 
and arrives at its value in the same way, reckoning the Ace for 1 1, 
etc. The dealer replies, Good/' or “ Not good,” as the case 
may be ; but there are no equalities. If the point is a tie, the 
elder hand counts it. The point is worth a white counter. The 
imperials are then called, each being worth one re<l counter. The 
sequences are called first, that in trumps being “ good ” of course ; 
then the fours are called, the best being four Kings, and the 
lowest four Aces. In plain-suit sequences there are no “ equals,” 
the elder hand counting ties as an offset to the advantages of the 
deal. 

JPlayirig* The elder hand leads a card, and the dealer then 
declares and marks any imperials he may have that are good ; after 
which he plays a card. No imperials can be claimed or scored 
after the holder has played a card. The second player in each 
trick must win the trick if he can, either with a higher card or with 
a trump. For each honour in trumps in the tricks won the player 
marks a white counter at the end of the hand. The winner of the 
odd trick scores as many white counters as he has tricks in excess 
of his adversary. If either player makes capot, (all twelve tricks,) 
he scores two red counters. 

ScoTvng^ When one player reaches six white counters and 
changes them for a red, his adversary must take down any white 
counters he may have scored. For instance : The pone has 2 reds 
and 4 whites up ; the dealer has i red and 5 whites. The pone 
scores two whites, reaching six, and advancing his score to 3 reds, 
which are sometimes called imperials. The dealer must take 
down his white counters, losing that count altogether, and leaving 
himself i red. The only exception to this is that at the beginning 
of the hand if both have imperials combinations in hand, neither 
side takes down its white counters. 

In Counting out the following order of precedence must be ob- 
served ; The turn-up trump, (if it is an honour). The Point. Im- 
perial in hand, sequences first. Imperial de retourne. Imperial 
tombee. Honours in tricks. Odd tricks. 
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CAssnsro. 


This is a very old and always popular game, which has lately 
been much improved by the introduction of the variations known 
as Royal and Spade Cassino, the latter especially being a very 
lively game. Like Euchre, Cassino is eminently respectable, and 
is one of the few games of cards that are unhesitatingly admitted 
to the domestic circle. 

Cards* Cassino is played with a full pack of fifty-two cards, 
which have no rank in play, their pip or face value being the only 
dement of importance. In cutting for positions at the table, or 
for partners in the four-handed game, the Ace is the lowest card, 
the others ranking upward to the King in the order of their se- 
quence. 

ISZarTcers* When a certain number of points is agreed on as a 
game, the score may be kept with counters, on a sheet of paper, 
or on a cribbage board. If each hand is a game in itself, it is 
settled for immediately, either in counters or in money. 

J^lcLyers* Any number from two to four may play, each for 
himself, or four may play two against two, partners sitting opposite 
each other. The players on the dealer’s right and left are known 
as the pone, and the eldest hand respectively. 

Cutting* The players draw from an outspread pack for po-r 
sitions at the table, the lowest card having the choice and dealing 
the first hand. If the first cut does not decide, those tying must 
cut again. If a player exposes more than one card he must cut 
again. The ace is low. 

Stakes* Cassino may be played for so much a game, or so 
much a point : and it may be agreed that the game shall be a 
certain number of points, or shall be complete in one deal, or that 
the player making the majority of points on each deal shall score 
one, and the one first making a certain number in this manner, 
such as five, shall be the winner. If points are played^ for, the 
lower score is usually deducted from the higher, and the difference 
is the value of the game. ’ It is sometimes agreed that if the win- 
ner has twice as many points as his adversary, he shall be paid for 
a double game. 

Dealing, After the cards have been properly shuffled they 
must be presented to the pone to be cut, and he must leave at 
least four in each packet. Beginning on his left, the dealer dis- 
tributes four cards to each player in two rounds of two at a time, 
giving two to the table just before helping himself in each round. 
No trump is turned, and the remainder of the pack is left face 
downward on the dealer’s left. The four cards dealt to the table 
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are then turned face up, and the play begins. After the four cards 
given to each person have all been played, the dealer takes up 
the remainder of the pack, and without any further shuffling or 
cutting, deals four more cards to each player, two at a time, but 
gives none to the table. These four having been played, four more 
are dealt in the same manner, and so on, until the pack is ex- 
hausted, after which the deal passes to the left in regular rotation. 

Irregularities in the Deal. If the pack is proved to be im- 
perfect, or if a card is found faced in the pack there must be a fresh 
deal by the same dealer. If a player deals out of turn, he must 
be stopped before the cards on the table are turned face upward. 

A misdeal loses the deal. It is a misdeal if the pack has not been 
cut, or if the cards are shuffled after the pack has been properly 
cut ; or if the dealer deals a card incorrectly, and fails to remedy 
it before dealing to the next player ; or if he deals too many or too 
few cards to any player or to the table. 

If a card is exposed during the deal, an adversary may claim a 
fresh ^ deal. If, after the cards on the table have been faced, a 
card is exposed by the dealer, or is found faced in the pack, the 
player to whom it would be dealt may reject it, and it must then be 
placed in the middle of the stock, and he must be given the top 
card. If a card is exposed in the last round, the dealer must take 
it, and must allow the player to whom it would have been dealt to 
draw a card from the dealer’s hand, face downward. If he draws 
the exposed card, he must keep it. 

If the dealer gives any player an incorrect number of cards in 
any round after the first, and does not detect and correct the error 
before he deals to the next player, the dealer cannot count any* 
thing that hand. The number of cards in each hand must be re- 
stored to four, either by drawing from them, face down, or adding 
from the stock. If any player lifts his cards before the dealer has 
helped all the players, including himself, a misdeal cannot be 
claimed. 


Objects of the Game. The object in Cassino is to secure 
certain cards and combinations of cards which count toward game* 
These are as follows ; — 


Points. 


The majority of Cards taken in. 3 

The majority of Spades taken in. i 

The Ten of diamonds. Dig Cassino. 2 
The deuce of spades. Little Cassino. i 
The Ace of any suit. I 

A Sweep of all the cards on the table. l 


The manner in which these points are secured will become appa- 
rent from the description of the method of playing the hands. 
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FLAYING. 


HetJiod of Flaying. Beginning on the dealer’s left, each 
player in turn plays a card from his hand, placing it face upward 
on the table. Only one card can be played at a time, and each 
person must play in his proper turn until all four of his cards are 
exhausted* After receiving fresh cards, the eldest hand again 
plays first, and so on for every round. Under certain conditions, 
each player in his proper turn may take up certain cards from the 
table, together with the one played from his hand, turning them 
face downward in front of him. He is entitled to count all the 
points contained in the cards taken in or won in this manner. 
These conditions are : that he can match or pair a card or cards 
on the table ; that he can combine two or more cards on the 
table so as to make their total pip value equal to that of the card 
he plays ; or that he can huUcl a card in his hand upon one on 
the table, so as to make their total pip value agree with that of a 
second card, still in his hand. 

Fairvng. If the person whose turn it is to play, holds in his 
hand any card of a similar denomination to any ot those on the 
table, he may play the card from his hand, face upward, and then 
gather it in again,' together with all similar cards, turning them 
face downward in front of him. For instance : He holds an 
Eight, and there are one or two Eights on the table. He plays the 
Eight from his hand, and then gathers in all of them. 

^ Combining. If a player holds any card, not a K Q or J, the 
pip value of which is equal to that of two or more cards on the 
table, he may pla^ the card from his hand, and then gather it in 
^ain, together with the two or three cards that collectively equal it 
in pip value. For instance : He holds a 9, and a 4, 3 and 2 are 
upon the table. He may combine these three cards, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that their collective value is 9, and then play the 9 
from his own Hand, gathering in *and turning down all four cards. 
An 8 and Ace, or 6 and 3 might be gathered in the same way ; or 
two such combinations might be gathered at the same tim^, 3, 2, 
6“, 7, for instance, which would make two nines; all of which 
might be gathered by a player holding a 9 in his hand. 

Pairs and combinations may be taken in together. For in- 
stance : Among the cards on the table are a 4, 6, and 10, and the 
player holds a 10. He can gather in not only the pair of Tens, 
but the combinations which equal a 10. 

Funding^ A player may have in his hand two cards, the 
lower of which, if added to a card on the table, would build up its 
value to that of the higher card still in the player’s hand. For 
mstance : A player holds a 9 and 2, and there is a 7 on the table. 
?xT* pl^ce the 2 on the 7, announcing the total value ; 

Nine,” which will notify other players that those two cardtf can- 
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not be separated ; but he cannot take them in until it again comes 
round to his turn to play, because he is allowed to play only one 
card at a time, and he has played his card in making the build. 

Should any other player following him hold a 9, he would be 
entitled to take in this build, but he could not separate the two 
cards forming it. A player holding either ay or a 2 could not 
touch either .of the cards in the build, because they are no longer 
ay and 2^ but a 9, for all practical purposes. 

Increasing Builds* If any player held an Ace and a 10 in 
his hand, he could increase the 9 build to a 10 buiid, by putting his 
Ace on the y and 2, and announcing the total value, “ Ten.’' Any 
following player would then be unable to win the build with any- 
thing but a 10, and the player who originally built it a 9 would 
lose it unless he also held a 10 in his hand. Should the build 
remain a 9 until it came round again to the player who originally 
built it, he could then take it in with his 9, or he might himself in- 
crease it to 10, if he had an Ace and a 10 in his hand ; but in order 
to do this the player must have in his hand the cards to win both 
the original and the increased bunds. A player holding in his 
hand a 10, 3 and 2, but no 8, could not build a 5 on the table to 
an 8, and afterward advance it to 19. He must have the 238 
and 10 all in his own hand to do this. 

Some players imagine that a player cannot increase his own 
build in this manner, even if he has both the cards for the first 
and last build ; but there is no reason why a player should be 
denied a privilege which is freely granted to his adversary. If 
any player can legitimately make or increase a build, all may do, 
so, provided they have the proper cards. 

Bauble Builds* When two cards of the same denomina- 
tion, or two builds of the same value are put together as one, they 
cannot be increased. For instance : A player holds y and 3, and 
there are upon the table a 5 2 and 4. He places his 3 on the 4, 
and gathers the 5 and 2 together, announcing the build as Two 
Sevens.'' This cannot be increased to 8, 9, or 10 under any cir- 
cumstances, and nothing but a 7 will win it. 

Pairs may be doubled in the same manner. If a player has two 
Nines in his hand, and there is one on the table, he may build on 
the latter with one of his own, announcing, “ Two Nines," which 
will prevent any player from building either of them to to, and 
will entitle the builder to take in both cards with his third Nine 
when it comes round to his turn. Should any other player at the 
table hold the fourth Nine, he could of course take in the build. 

It is necessary to distinguish between building and combining. 
In combining cards, those already on the table are gathered to- 
gether ; in building, or increasing a build, a card must be played 
from the hand. If one player has made a build of any description. 
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It cannot be interfered with or increased except by^ other cards 
from a player's hand, those from the table not being available. 
For instance : One player has built a 5 by combining two Aces on 
the table with a 3 from his hand. On the table are also a 2 and 4 
and a following player holds a 9 and 7. He cannot use the deuce 
on the table to increase the build from 5 to 7, nor the 4 to increase 
it to 9 ; because that would not be building from his hand ; but u 
he held the 4 and 910 his hand, he could build on the 5. 

The simple rule to be remembered is that no combination ot 
cards once announced, and left on the table, can be changed, ex- 
cept by the addition of a card from the hand of some player. 

Talcing In. Any player who has made a build is obliged 
either to win it, when it is next his' turn to play, or to win some- 
thing else, or to make another build. For instance : He has built 
a 5 into a 9 with a 4, and holds another 4 ; if another 5 appears on 
the table before it comes to his turn to play, he may build that into 
a 9 alsa, with his other 4, announcing, Two Nines." Or if some 
player should lay out a 4 he could pair it and take it in, leaving 
his 9 build until the next round. In the same way a player 
may increase or win another player's build instead of taking in his 
oy^m. An opponent’s build may be increased by cards from the 
hand only. 

In the four-handed game, partners may take in one another’s 
builds, or may make builds which can be won by the card declared 
in the partner’s hand. - For instance: One player builds an 8, and 
his partner holds Little Cassino. If there is a 6 on the table, the 
Cassino can be built on it,* and two Eights," called, although the 
player has no 8 in his own hand ; the 8 already built by his part- 
ner is sufficient. If a player has built a 9 which has been taken 
in by an adversary, he still holding the 9 he built for, his partner 
may build for the declared 9 in the same way. 

Sweeping. If at any time a player is able to win everything 
on the table with one card, it is a sweep, and counts a point. For 
instance : He holds an 8, and there are upon the table four cards 
only : — 536 and 2. By combining the 6 and 2, and the 5 and 3, 
two Eights will be formed, and the sweep is made. Sweeps are 
usually marked by leaving the cards with which they are made 
face upward at the bottom of the tricks taken in by the player. 
Sweeps made by opposite sides are sometimes turned down to 
cancel one another. 

TraiUng. When a player cannot pair, combine, or build any- 
thing, he must play a card. This is called trailing, because he is 
simply following along waiting for opportunities. In trailing it is 
usually the best policy to play the smaller cards, except Aces and 
Little Cassino, because as other players will probably trail small 
cards also, these may be combined and won with the larger cards 
kept in the player's hand- 
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Last Cards. In the last round, all the cards remaining on 
the table are won by the player who takes the last trick, but it 
does not count as a sweep unless it would have been a sweep un- 
der any circumstances. The last trick is usually made by the 
dealer, who always keeps back a court card if he has one, to pair 
one already on the table. 

Irregularities in Elay. If any person plays out of his 
proper turn, the card so played is laid aside as exposed, until it 
comes to his turn, when it is simply placed on the table with the 
others. The player in error is not allowed to build or combine it, 
nor to win anything with it. 

If a player gathers in a card which does not belong to the com- 
bination or build, he must not only return the card improperly 
taken up, but all others taken in with it, together with his own 
card, the latter, however, being laid out separately from the others. 
If the combination was his own build, it must be broken up ; if an 
adversary’s, it must be restored, and left as it was. 

If a player takes in a build with a wrong card, or takes in a wrong 
combination, or gathers cards to which he is not entitled, the erroi 
must be challenged and proved before the next trick is taken in by 
another player, because only the last trick gathered can be seen. 

If a player makes a build without the proper card in his hand to 
win it, on "discovery of the error, the combination must be broken 
up, and the adversaries may take back the cards they have played 
in following the erroneous build, and may amend their play. If, 
however, another placer has won the erroneous build, there is no 
penalty, nor any remedy, 

Showing. After the last card has been played, each player 
counts his cards face downward, and announces the number. The 
player having the majority scores the three points' for cards. If it 
IS a tie, neither scores. The cards are then turned face up, and 
the spades counted and claimed ; and then all the points for Cas- 
sinos and Aces. It should be remembered that the total number 
of points to be made in each hand, exclusive of sw^eeps, is eleven, 
and the total of the claims made must agree with that number. 

Scoring. There are several methods of scoring. The old 
way was to play 1 1 points up, deducting the lower score from the 
higher at the end of each deal. If one side reached 1 1 before the 
adversary reached 6 , it was a lurch, and counted as a double 
game. The common method is to count every hand a game, and 
settle for it in counters. 
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TWENTY-ONE POINT CASSINO. 

This game is usually marked with counters, or pegged on a crib- 
bage board. Nothing is scored until the end of the hand, when 
each side reckons and claims its points. In order to avoid disputes 
there should be a previous understanding as to what points go out 
first in a close game. In the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary, the points count out in the following order : — Cards first, 
then Spades, Big Cassino, Little Cassino, Aces, and Sweeps. If 
the Aces have to decide it, the spade Ace goes out first, then clubs, 
hearts, and diamonds. If the sweeps have to decide it, only the 
difference in the number of sweeps counts, and jf there is none, or 
not enough, the game is not ended, and another deal must be 
played. 

It is better to agree to count out in twenty-one point Cassino ; 
each player keeping mental count of the number of cards and 
spades he has taken in, together with any '"natural points. The 
moment he reaches 21 he should claim the game, and if his claim 
is correct he wins, even if his adversary has 2X or more. If he is 
mistaken, and cannot show out, he loses the game, no matter 
what his adversary’s score may be. If neither claims out, and 
both are found to be, neither wins, and the game must be continued 
to 32 points, and so on, eleven points more each time until one 
player claims to have won the game. 

Suggestions for (^ood may . The principal thing in Cas- 
sino is to remember what has been played especially in the count- 
ing and high cards; such as Aces, Eights, Nines, and Tens. In 
making pairs and combinations, give preference to those contain- 
ing spades, and if you have to trail, do not play a spade if you can 
help it. If three Aces have been taken in, play the fourth, if you 
hold it, at the first opportunity, because it cannot be paired ; but if 
there is another Ace to come, keep yours until you can make a 
good build with it. As between cards which were on the table 
and those trailed by an adversary, take in those trailed if you have 
a choice. Take in the adversary’s build in preference to your own, 
if you can, and build on his build at every opportunity. If Big 
Cassino is still to come, avoid trailing cards that will make a Ten 
with those on the table. Go for cards ” in preference to every- 
thing else, and always make combinations that take in as^many 
cards as possible. If you have a Nine, and the cards on the tabic 
are 2 2 5 7, take in the 2 2 5, in preference to the 2 7. It is con- 
sidered bad policy to take in three court cards, as it stops aU 
sweeps when the fourth appears. 
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ROYAL GASSING, 

The only difference in this form of the game is that the three 
court cards, K Q J, have a pip value, and may be used in com- 
bining and building, whereas in the ordinary game they can be 
used only in pairs. The Jack is worth ii, the Queen 12, and the 
King 13 ; so that a 9 and 2 can be taken in with a Jack, or a 6 4 
and 3 with a King. In the same manner a Queen will win a Jack 
and Ace, or a King will win a Jack and deuce. The aces are 
sometimes valued at 14 each. 


SPADE GASSING. 

In this interesting variation every spade counts one point toward 
game. The spade Jack counts one in addition to its being a 
spade, and the extra point so made takes the place of the count 
for “ spades " in the ordinary game, so that 24 points are made in 
every hand, exclusive of sweeps ; Cards 3 ; Big Cassino 2 ; Little 
Cassino i ; the four Aces 4; the spade Jack i, and 13 spades* 
It must be remembered that the spade Jack and deuce count 2 
points each, the extra point being for the spade. 

The game is scored on a cribbage board, every point being 
pegged immediately ; that is, every spade, every Ace, the Cassinos 
and the s'weeps. There is nothing to count at the end of the hand 
but the cards. Sixty-one points is game, once round the board 
and into the game hole. 


DRAW GASSING. 

In this variation, no more cards are dealt after the first round, 
bat each player keeps his hand filled to four cards by drawing one 
from the top of the stock as soon as he plays one from his hand. 
The stock is left on the table, face down, slightly spread, for con- 
venience in slipping off the top card as it is drawn. 
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CONQUIAN. 

The etymology of this word is Spanish ; con quien^ with whom,** 
but of the game it stands for, little or nothing is known except that 
it is a great favorite in Mexico, and in all the American States bor- 
dering upon it, especially Texas. It is an excellent game for two 
players, quite different from any other in its principles, and requir- 
ing very close attention and a good memory to play it well. In its 
finer points, especially in the judgment of what the adversary holds 
or is playing for, it ranks with our best games, and will probably 
grow in popularity as it becomes better known. 

Cards* Conquian is played with the Spanish pack, forty cards, 
the 8 9 lo of each suit being deleted. In America, it is much 
more common to play with a pack of forty cards from which the 
three court cards, K Q J, have been discarded, leaving each suit 
an unbroken sequence from the Ace to the Ten. Some persons 
play with the full pack, but it spoils the game ; as it is then possi- 
ble to win on a sequence of a single suit. There are no trumps, 
and the cards have no value as to rank, a sequence of 6 7 J being 
no better than one of 2 3 4. The Ace is not in sequence with the 
King, 

Counters* Each player should be supplied with at least ten 
counters, which may be used in settling at the end of each deal. 

JPlayers, Conquian is played by two persons, one of whom is 
known as the dealer, and the other as the pone. If there are three 
at the table, the dealer takes no cards, and has no part in the 
game for that hand. 

Cutting* Seats and deal are cut for, the lowest cut having the 
choice, and dealing the first hand. The Ace is low, the King 
high. 

Stakes* Each deal is a game in itself, and the loser pays one 
counter for it. If the^game is a tie, called a tahleau, each puts up 
a counter for a pool, and the winner of the next game takes the 
pool, in addition to the counter paid by his adversary. If the next 
game is also a tableau, each player adds another counter to the 
pool, and so on until it is won. 

J>e€Uing* Ten cards are dealt to each player in five rounds of 
two at a time, and the twenty remaining in the stock are laid upon 
the table face down, between the players, but a little to the left of 
the dealer. The stock may be slightly spread, to facilitate the 
process of drawing cards from it. 

Objects of the Oame, The object of each player is to form 
triplets, fours, and sequences, by combining the cards dealt him 
with others drawn from the stock. These combinations are laid 
upon the table, face up, and the player wins the game who fir*^ 
sdcceeds in laying down eleven cards in this manner 
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Sequences must be all of the same suit, and cannot be shorter 
than three cards. The Ace is not in sequence with the King, 
but the 7 is next below the Jack. A sequence once started can be 
added to from time to time as the cards are drawn from the stock. 

Triplets are any three cards of the same denomination, and 
they may be increased to Fours at any time, by adding the other 
card. 

JBorrowing. A player with four of a kind on the table may 
borrow any one of the four to use in a sequence ; but he cannot 
borrow one of three, because no combination may consist of less 
than three cards. In the same manner a player may borrow the 
card at either end of a sequence of at least four cards, if he can 
use it to make a triplet. He cannot borrow an intermediate card, 
nor one of a sequence of three ;^cards only, because three cards 
must be left to maintain the sequence, but if he had a sequence of 
at least five cards on the table, he might borrow the top of it to 
make one triplet, and then the next card to make another triplet. 

JMEetJiod of Flaying. The cards dealt, each player sorts his 
hand into sequences and triplets, and determines what cards he 
wants to complete his runs, so that he may be on the lookout for 
them. The pone then draws the top card from the stock and 
turns it face up on the pack. If this card can be used in combi- 
nation with any of those in his hand, he draws it over to his side 
of the table, and takes from his hand the cards completing the 
combination of three cards, leaving them all face up. Even if he 
has cards enough in his hand to increase the combination to four 
or more cards, he should not show them. The cards drawn from 
the stock must never be taken into the hand. 

Let us suppose the pone holds these cards : — ^ J 7^41 ♦5 3^; 
O K 7 5 ; and that the 5 is the first card he draws. He can use 
this card in three ways : By making a run of three with the ^ 4 
and ^ 6 ; or a run with the ^ 6 and <2? 7 ; or a triplet with the 
two other 5’s. In this case he would probably layout the 6 and 7, 
and make the run of three. If he should draw the ^ Q later on, 
he could use it by continuing the sequence with his Jack ; or if 
the ^ 3 appeared, he could use it with his ^ 4. 

Fassing. If he cannot use the card drawn, or does not wish 
to, he draws it from its position on the top of the stock and places 
it between himself and the dealer, still face up. The dealer then 
decides whether or not he wants it, and if he^ does not he 
“ passes it by turning it face down, and pushing it to his right. 
Cards once passed in this manner cannot again be seen by either 
player. The player who passes the card turns up the next one on 
the stock. If he does not want it, he places it on the table be- 
tween himself and his adversary, and if his adversai^ does not 
want it either, he turns it down and passes it to the pile of dead- 
wood, turning up the top card of the stock again. In this manner 
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FOBCING. 


it will be seen that each player has to decide on two cards in sue* 
cession ; the one drawn but not used by his adversary, and the 
one he draws himself. This is continued until the stock is ex- 
hausted, which ends the game. 

Discardingm If a player uses any card drawn from the stock 
in this manner, it is obvious that he has too many cards, and in 
order to reduce his hand and show-downs to ten cards, he must 
discard something, unless he can show down everything remain- 
ing in his hand, in which case he would have eleven cards down, 
and win the game. In discarding, the card thrown out is placed 
at the disposal of the adversary, as if it were the card drawn from 
the stock, and if the adversary does not want it, he passes it and 
draws another. It should be observed that the player drawing the 
card from the stock always has the first refusal of it. This is 
sometimes very important, as both players often need the same 
card. 

In the foregoing example, the player’s best discard would be his 
0 K, which is too far removed from the others in the suit to make 
a run possible, and there is no mate to it with which to start a 
triplet. If the adversary could use this King, he would have to 
discard in his turn, and the card so thrown out would be at the 
disposal of the other player, just as if it had been drawn from the 
stock. 

Forcifig* A player need not use any card drawn, but if he 
has upon the table any combination in which it can be used, his 
adversary may force him with it, even after it has been declined. 
For instance : A player has eight cards down, two sequences of 
four small cards each, and in his hand a pair of Kings. Another 
King will make him game ; but if he has to depend on his se- 
quences to put him out, he will have to get three more cards. 
Suppose he draws a card that will fit one of his sequences ; it is 
to his advantage to pass it ; but upon laying it on the table bis 
adversary may take it up and force him with it, by placing it at 
the end of his sequence, at the same time saying : Discard.” In 
the same manner a player holding one of the cards of his adver- 
sary’s show-down sequence or triplet may force after using a card, 
by placing his discard on his adversary's sequence, instead of lay- 
ing it on the table. If it is laid on the table, the adversary may 
pass it at once, by turning it down, and it is then too late to com- 
pel him to use it. Suppose you think your adversary holds two 
cards of an unplayed sequence, and has a triplet on the table. If 
you can use one of those sequence cards in his hand to advantage, 
and can force him by giving him the fourth card of his triplet, 
which is of no use to you, you should do so ; but you must re- 
member that you cannot force except after using a card yourself. 
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because you 'are not allowed to discard under any other circum- 
stances. 

If a player looks at any of the cards that have been passed and 
turned down, his adversary may take up and examine the re- 
mainder of the stock, but without disturbing the position of the 
cards therein, and without showing them. If a player looks at any 
of the cards in the stock except the one he draws, his adversary 
may look at all of them. If a player draws out of turn, his ad- 
versary simply claims the card. 

Showing, After the last card is drawn from the stock and 
passed, each player shows the remainder of his hand, and as 
neither can combine his cards so as to get eleven down, it is a 
tableau, and each puts a counter in the pool for the next hand. 
The deal passes from one player to the other in rotation as long 
as they continue to play. 

Suggestions for Good. JPlay, Observation of the cards 
passed will usually show what the adversary is keeping, and what 
he has no chance for. Toward the end of the stock each player 
should know what the other holds in his hand by the cards which 
have not appeared in the drawing. If a player has not a good 
chance to get eleven down himself, he should play for a tableau, 
by using nothing that will compel him to discard cards which may 
put his adversary out. It should be remembered that a player 
cannot get eleven down in one suit, and careful observation of the 
cards passed will often show that his runs are blocked, the cards 
necessary to continue them having been turned down. 

One peculiar feature of the game is that a player cannot block 
his adversary and at the same time win the game, because so long 
as he holds up the card that his adversary wants he cannot get 
eleven down himself. His only chance is that he may be able to 
use the card that his adversary needs. For instance: He holds 
two 8's, one of which will make his adversary eleven down by 
completing a sequence. If there is another 8 to come, the player 
with the pair may use both his 8’s, and win ; but if there is no 
other 8 to come, it is impossible for the player with the two 8's to 
win without first putting his adversary out. ^ ^ 

There are no Teoct Boohs on Conquicin, and this is the first 
complete description of it ever published. 


PANGUINGUE 


This is an extens.ion of the game of conquian, so as to accom- 
modate a varying number of players, and is rapdily becoming 
one of the most popular of all our round games. 
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Cards. Eight packs of cards, from which the 8*s, 9's and io*s 
have been deleted, are thoroughly shuffled together. The seven is 
in sequence with the jack, and the ace is always the lowest card. 
It is sometimes the custom, especially in club play, to add a number 
3’s, 5^s and 7’s of spades, to make the game livelier. All the 3's, 
5’s and 7’s in the pack are called “valle” cards. All others are 
“non valle” (have no value). 

MarTcers. Counters or chips of various values are necessary 
for the various partial payments during the play. The minimum 
is one white chip, which should equal the amount per point for 
which the game is played. 

Cutting. Part of the pack is spread, face down, and the players 
draw for positions. The lowest card drawn is eldest hand for the 
first deal and chooses his seat. The next lowest sits on his left, 
and deals for the first game. The others sit anywhere. 

The Deal. The eight packs and the extra spades, if any, being 
thoroughly shuffled together, the dealer takes a sufficient number 
f rom^ the top to deal each player ten cards, five at a time, beginning 
on his right and dealing from right to left. Any cards left over 
are returned to the stock and the top card is then turned face up 
on the table beside the stock for the next player on the right to 
decide whether he will use it or draw the top card from the stock, 
which is spread, so as to be easily drawn from. The player to the 
left of the winner of one hand deals next, so that the last winner 
shall become eldest hand. 

Objects of the Game. Each player tries to form certain 
combinations or sets of not less than three cards, and the first 
player to get down eleven cards, one more than originally dealt 
him, all of which are matched up in sets, wins the game. There 
are^ four special classes of sets which are known as “conditions” and 
which are paid for as soon as they are shown during the progress 
of the play, and also paid for over again at the end of the play if 
held by the winner. 

The Sets, These are of two kinds; sequences in the same suit, 
such as the 4 5 6 of clubs ; or three or more of the same denomina- 
tion, as three 4’s. Either of these may be extended indefinitely, 
so that a player might lay down only one or two sets to win, 
such as five of a sequence and six of a kind. It is possible to win 
with eleven cards of the same denomination, as there are eight 
packs in play. 

Conditions. These depend on the distinction between valle 
^rds, the 3 5 and 7 , and the non-valle cards, the A 2 4 6 J Q K, 
The spade suit also has a special value in some cases. There are 
four condition sets : 

I. Any three non-valle cards of the same suit and denomination, 
such as three o s of clubs, hearts or diamonds. The player show- 
ing then collects a chip from each of the others at once. If they 
are spades, two chips. 
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2. Any three valle cards of the same denomination, but not of 
the same suit, such^as three 5’s or 7’s o£ clubs, diamonds and hearts. 
These pay one chip. 

3. The A 2 3 of the same suit. Ttee pay one chip. If spades, 
two chips. 

4. The J Q K of the same suit. These pay one chip. If spades, 
two chips. 

The JTlay. If the player to the right of the dealer can or 
wishes to use the exposed card, he draws it toward him and lays 
down from his hand the two or inore cards that complete the set. 
He cannot take the exposed card into his hand and reserve it for 
future possibilities, as in Rum. If the set shown is a condition he is 
paid for it at once. Then he discards, to reduce his hand to ten 
cards again. 

If he does not use the exposed card, he draws one from^ the top 
of the stock and takes it into his hand. He can then lay down any 
set or sets he wishes to, but it is unnecessary and unwise to do so 
unless it is a condition, for which he can get something. Whether 
he exposes a set or not, he must discard to reduce his hand to ten 
cards. The next player to his right then has the same choice, 
to use the last discard or to draw from the top of the stock. No 
one but the player immediately to the right of the discarder can take 
the card that is face up. 

JBovrowing Cards* As in conquian, a player with more than 
three cards in an exposed set may borrow one of them to complete 
another set, as long as he leaves a legitimate set intact. He can 
borrow the open end of a sequence, or any card of four-of-a-kind- 

Forcing Cards* If a player has a set on the table which 
can be added to by any exposed card which he can use in his 
proper turn, he may be forced to use it at the request of any other 
player, even if it breaks up his hand with regard to the cards he 
has concealed. If he cannot show eleven down, he must discard. 

A-dded Fay merits* If a player has a condition on the table, 
and adds to it, he is paid another chip^ for each card he adds, or he 
may split one to make a new condition. Suppose he has on the 
table a valle say the 3 in hearts, clubs and diamonds, and draws 
in his concealed hand two more 3’s, both hearts. He collects a 
chip for three cards of the same suit and denomination. 

Came* If a player has ten cards down, the player on his left 
is not allowed to discard a card that would make him eleven down 
unless he has nothing else in his hand, under penalty of having 
to pay the losses of all the others at the table as well as his own. 

As soon as any player gets eleven down, he collects from^ each 
of the others one chip for the game, and also for all the conditions 
he has showing, if any. 
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VINT. 

While this game is by some persons thought to be the fore- 
runner of bridge, and might be classed as one of the whist family, 
it is at present so little known outside of Russia, where it is the 
national game, that the author has thought it best to group it with 
other games which are distinctly national in character. 

Vint has been variously described as bridge without a Dummy 
and as auction whist. It resembles bridge in the making of the 
trump, and whist in the manner of the play. 

Cards* Vint is played with the full pack of fifty-two cards, 
which rank from the A K Q down to the deuce. Two packs are 
generally used. 

JPlayers* A table is complete with four players, and if there 
are more than four candidates for play the selection must be made 
by cutting. All the rules for formation of tables, cutting, ties, etc., 
are the same as at bridge. The lowest cut takes tlfe deal. Part- 
ners sit opposite each other. 

JDealing* The dealer presents the pack to be cut, and then 
gives thirteen cards to each player, one at a time. No trump is 
turned. The deal passes to the left. All irregularities are gov- 
erned by the same laws as bridge. 

JkfaJdng the trump. Each player in turn, beginning with 
the dealer, bids to make a certain number of tricks, from seven to 
thirteen, with a suit of his own choosing, which he names when he 
makes his bid. The suits outrank one another in the order of 
hearts, diamonds, clubs, and spades, hearts being the best. No- 
trumps are higher than hearts. A bid of seven tricks is usually 
called “one” in hearts, or whatever the suit may be. A bid of 
“ two ” means to win eight tricks, or two over the book. 

JBidding* If a player wishes to go over the first offer made, 
he must either bid the same number of tricks in a better suit, or he 
must increase the number of tricks. No player can increase his 
own bid unless he is overbid in the interval, but there is no limit to 
the number of times that players may outbid one another. Observe 
that the dealer may bid or pass, and each player after him in turn 
may bid or pass. The highest bidder must abide by his announce- 
ment both as to the number of tricks and the suit. 

The JPlay^ No matter who dealt the cards, the player to the 
left of the highest bidder always leads for the first trick. Each 
player in turn must follow suit if he can, and the highest card 
played, if of the suit led, wins the trick, trumps winning all other 
suits. The winner of one trick leads for the next, and so on. There 
is no Dummy hand as in bridge. 
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Scoring. Although the bidding is for so many “odd ” tricks, 
or tricks over the book, every trick taken is counted when it comes 
to the scoring; but it is the number of tricks bid, and not the rank 
of the suit, that determines the value. Every trick won by the 
same partners — 


In a bid of “ one ” is worth lo 

In a bid of “ two ” is worth 20 

In a bid of “three” is worth 30 

In a bid of “four” is worth 40 

In a bid of “ five ” is worth 50 

In a bid of “ six ” is worth 60 

In a bid of “ seven ” is worth 70 


Both sides score. If the highest bid was “two in diamonds,” 
and the bidder’s side won nine tricks, they would score 9 times 20, 
or 180; while their adversaries would score 4 times 20, or 80. 

As soon as either side reaches 500, they win the game, even if it 
is in the middle of a hand; but the hand must be played out in 
order to see h?>w many points are won by each side. It should be 
observed that although the bidder’s side may make nine or ten 
tricks the adversaries can win the game if they get enough to count 
out before the bidder, by reaching 500 first. 

Tricks and Honours. The score for tricks and for honours 
must be kept separate, usually above and below the line, as at 
bridge. All trick points, which are the only ones that count toward 
game, are placed below the line; the honour points above. 

For winning a game, 1,000 points are added in the honour col- 
umn. The side that first wins two games of 500 points each adds 
2,000 rubber points in the honour column. 

Slams. If a little slam, 12 tricks, is made, but has not been 
bid, it is worth 1,000 points in honours. If a little slam, “six 
tricks,” has been bid and is made, it is worth 5,000 more for bid- 
ding it, or 6,000 altogether. If a grand slam, 13 tricks, is made but 
not bid, it is worth 2,000 honour points. If a little slam is bid and 
a grand slam made, it is worth 7,000 altogether. If a grand slam is 
bid and made, it is worth 12,000 altogether. 

JLost Games. If the bidder fails to make good, his adversaries 
score 100 times the value of the tricks as penalty, in the honour 
column ; the scores for the tricks actually won standing at their 
regular value below the line. Suppose the bid to be three in dia- 
monds, making the tricks worth 30 each, and that the bidder’s side 
get the odd trick only. Although the bidder has failed to make 
good, he scores below the line tor the seven tricks he took, at 30 
each, and the adversaries score for the six they took, also at 30 
each. Then, as the bidder fell short by two tricks of making good, 
his adversaries score these two tricks at 3,000 points each, penalty, 
in the honour column. 
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Honours. The honours are the A K Q J lo of trumps and 
the four Aces, the Aces being always honours ; but when there is 
a no-trump declaration they are the only honours. This makes the 
Ace of trumps count double, when there is a trump suit ; once as 
one of the five honours in trumps, and once as an Ace. 

Each honour is worth ten times as much as a trick. If the bid 
was three in clubs, the tricks would be worth 30 each and the hon- 
ours 300 each. The side that has the majority of Aces and of 
honours scores for all they hold ; not for the majority or differ- 
ence. Suppose the bidder’s side has three honours in clubs and 
three Aces; the other side must have only two honours and one 
Ace ; therefore the bidder scores for six honours, at 300 each. 

If the Aces and honours in trumps are so divided that each side 
has a majority of one or the other, they offset. Suppose the bidder 
to hold four Aces and two honours. The adversaries must have 
the majority of trump honours. Then the number of their trump 
honours, which is three, is deducted from the number of the bid- 
der’s Aces, four, leaving the bidder’s side only one honour to the 
good. Three honours on one side and three Aces on the other 
would be a tie, and ho honours to score. 

If the Aces are a tie, the side that wins the most tricks scores 
them. Suppose the bidder has three honours and two Aces. He 
scores five honours if he wins the odd trick; otherwise he scores 
one only, the Aces being a tie and he having only one more honour 
than his adversaries. 

In no-trump hands, the honours are worth 25 times the value of 
the tricks. If Aces are easy, neither side scores. If one has three 
Aces, they are all scored. Suppose the bid to have been “two at 
no-trumps,” then the Aces are worth 25 times 20, and three of them 
are worth 1,500 points. 

Coronets. A sequence of three or more cards in any suit, 
trumps or plain, held by an individual player, is a coronet. Three 
or four Aces in one hand is also a coronet. When there is a trump 
suit, three Aces, or three of a plain suit in sequence, are worth 500 
in the honour column. Each additional card is worth 500 points 
more. A sequence of K Q, J 10 9 would be worth 1,500. In the 
trump suit, and in all the suits when there are no trumps, these 
coronets are worth double, and each additional card is therefore 
worth 1 ,000 more. 

Kuhbers. As soon as one side wins two games, that ends the 
first rubber. The partners then change, without cutting, in such a 
manner that at the end of three rubbers each player shall have had 
each of the others for a partner. At the end of the third rubber, 
the losses and gains are ascertained for each individual, and settled 

luws. The laws that govern the game are almost identical 
with those for Bridge. 
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This is a simplified form of Vint, for three players, with a thirty- 
two-card pack. The cards rank: A K Q J lo 9 8 7? suits 

rank: Hearts, diamonds, clubs, and spades. Hearts are always 
pvefeTence* There are no hands played without a trump suit. 

If four persons play, the dealer takes no cards. The three active 
players make up a pool, each putting in an equal amount at first, 
and the bidder putting into it as many as he bids for the privilege 
of naming the trump suit. 

Any one may deal the first hand, after which the deal passes to 
the left. Three cards are given to each player the first round, then 
two are laid off for a widow, then four to each player, and then 
three to each. Beginning on the dealer^s left, each player in turn 
may name the trump if he thinks he can take at least six of the ten 
tricks to be played for. Bids outrank one another in the order of 
the suits, hearts being preference always. The number of tricks is 
not mentioned. In case there are no bids, each in turn has a sec- 
ond chance to bid for the widow. These bids are made in count- 
ers, to be put into toe pool. The highest bidder takes the widow, 
lays out two cards, and then names the trump suit. 

The players agree upon a value for the tricks won, and payments 
are made from the pool accordingly. These payments may vary 
according to the rank of the trump suit. 


RED DOG. 

Any number can play, with a full pack of cards, each contribut- 
ing one counter to the pool. When the entire pool is won, a fresh 
pool must be made up. Five cards are dealt to p,ch player, one 
at a time. The remainder of the pack is placed in the middle of 
the table, face down. The player to the left of the dealer looks at 
his cards. If he passes, he pays a counter forfeit to the pool. 

Each player has one chance to bet or pass. Then the cards are 
all gathered up and the deal passes. If a player bets, he can bet 
from one chip up to as many as are in the pool. He bets that he 
holds a card of the same suit as that on the top of the stock, 
but of higher rank, the cards ranking from the ace and king 
down to the deuce. The bet made, the dealer turns the top card 
face up. 

Suppose it is the club ten. If the better can show a higher 
club, he wins from the pool as many chips as he bet. If he fails 
his bet goes into the^ pool. The turned card and the better's 
hand are then thrown into the discard, without showing any more 
cards, and it is the turn of the next player to bet or pass. It is 
clear that two fairly high cards in two suits are a safe bet, while 
four aces would be a certainty. Remembering cards shown is a 
feature. 
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ODD GAMES. 


There are quite a number of odd games of cards, which come 
and go as favourites from time to time, and pass round the world 
from one country to another under many different names. The 
origin of most of these games is lost in the weedy undergrowth of 
variations, but the chief family trait in some of them can be traced 
back to the alpha of cards. 

Among the oldest of games was Ombre, immortalised by Pope, 
the only survivor of which is a variation played by the older Ger- 
mans, under the name of Solo ; a game which still faintly resists 
the exterminating influence of Skat. The ancient and honourable 
games of Com^te, Hoc, and Nain Jaune survive to the present day 
in a large and prosperous family, ranging from Commit to Fan Tan, 
the latter being to-day quite a favourite among those who like sim- 
ple and amusing games, free from mental effort. Fan Tan is un- 
fortunately named, as many persons confuse it with the Chinese 
banking game, and it would be much better under its older name. 
Play or Pay. 

Among the many games of which everyone has heard, and which 
many thousands have been advised to play, is one which, strange 
to say, is not to be found described in any work on card games, 
and that is Old Maid. There was a time when the result of this 
game was supposed to be final and conclusive, and^ parties of 
young men have been known to substitute a Jack or King for the 
discarded Queen, in order to learn what the future had in store for 
them. Under such circumstances the game became Old Bache- 
lor, of course. 

For those who believe in the verdict of the cards, there are 
other sources of information. Fortune telling, whether for the 
purpose of amusement or self-deception, has undoubtedly inter- 
ested many persons in all stations of life ever since Eittella first 
explained the art, away back in the sixteenth century. The mean- 
ings attached to the cards individually, and the manner of their 
arrangement, is all that can be given in a work of this kind. The 
qualifications for ^success in foretelling the future do not depend 
so much on the cards as on good judgment of human nature, un- 
limited assurance, a glib tongue, and a certain amount of ingcnu- 
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fty in making a connected story out of the disjointed sentences 
formed by the chance arrangement of certain cards, to which an 
arbitrary or fanciful meaning is attached. 

Speculation is considered by some persons an excellent training 
school for the commercial instincts of the younger members of a 
family, teaching them to form correct estimates as to the value of 
certain articles offered for sale in a fluctuating market. Authors 
is a very good game for the family circle, and does not require 
special cards, the ordinary pack being easily adapted to the dis- 
tinctions of the game. 

Patience, or Solitaire, has probably claimed the attention of every 
card-player at some time or other, and one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the number and ingenuity of the patience games which 
have been invented. One of the most expensive works on cards 
ever published is devoted exclusively to Solitaire. 

Among all these odd games one should be able to find some- 
thing to amuse all sorts and conditions of card-players. The only 
apparatus required in any of them is a pack of cards and a few 
counters, and for the latter corn or coffee-beans will form an excel- 
lent substitute. 


SIX BE) SOLO. 

This is the American development of the old German game of 
heart solo, and somewhat resembles Frog, which has already been 
described. Six-bid solo is a very popular game in our western 
states. 

Cards. The pack is thirty-six cards, which rank A lo K Q J 
9876. These cards have a counting value, aces being worth ii 
each, tens 10, kings 4, queen 3 and jacks 2. The value of the 
entire pack is therefore 120, and the object of the player is to 
get at least 60 of those points in play. 

JPlayers. Three take an active part, but if there is a fourth 
at the table, when he deals he takes no cards, but is paid if the 
bidder fails, without having to pay if the bidder wins. 

Counters. It is necessary to have chips of some sort In order 
to pay the various games, or else some careful book-keeping will 
have to be done. 

Objects. The object of the game is to secure the privilege 
of playing a certain game, in which the bidder thinks he can 
secure the necessary 60 points out of the 120 in the pack. There 
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are six games, or bids, outranking one another according to their 
value in payments. 

Dealing^ The cards may be thrown round, or cut for the 
first deal, which is really unimportant. After the pack has been 
properly shuffled and cut, the dealer gives four cards to each 
player, including himself ; then three to each and three to the 
table for the “widow,” then four to each player again. 

Ridding^ The player to the left of the dealer has the first 
bid and may name any one of the six following games, which 
he will undertake to make against two adversaries, or be set back 
^ certain amount. The lowest bid is 

Solo. If no one bids higher, the player names any suit but 
hearts for the trump, and the player to the left of the dealer leads 
any card he pleases. At the end of the play, the bidder adds the 
cards in the widow to the tricks he has taken in. For every point 
he has taken in beyond 6o, he gets 2 chips from each opponent. If 
he fails to reach do, he pays 2 to each. 

Heart Solo. This is a better call than solo. If the bidder 
takes in more than 60 points he is paid 3 chips for each. He loses 
3 for each point below 60. 

Miser e. There being no trumps,^ the player undertakes to 
avoid taking in a single counting card in play, those^ in the widow 
being disregarded. This game wins or loses 30 chips as a lump 
payment. 

Gttarantee Solo. The player may ^ name any suit ^ for 
trumps. If he calls hearts, he must take in at least 74 points; 
any other suit, 80 points. This game wins or loses 40 chips. 

Spread Misere. There are no trumps and the widow is 
disregarded. The player to the left of the bidder leads, the second 
player plays and then the bidder lays his cards on the table, face 
up; but plays them to suit himself. This game wins or loses 
'60 chips. 

Call Solo. The bidder may ask for any card he wishes, and 
if it is not in the widow it must be given him in exchange for any 
card he pleases. The trump is then named, and the bidder must 
take every trick. If he named hearts, the game is worth 150; 
if any other suit, 100 only. 
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AUTHORS. 

This game was originally played with cards bearing the nam^ 
of various authors, and other famous personages, arranged in 
groups, but the game is much simpler when played with an ordi- 
nary pack of fifty-two cards. 

Any number of persons can play. The cards are shuffled and 
spread, and the person drawing the lowest card deals the first 
hand. The ace is low. Each player then deposits a counter in 
the pool, and the cards are distributed one at a time until the pack 
is exhausted. If some players have a card more than others it 
makes no difference. 

The object oi the game is to secure tricks consisting of four 
cards of the same denomination , such as four 6’s or four K’s, and 
the player having the most tricks of this kind wins the pool. Ties 
divide it. 

The player on the left of the dealer begins by asJcing for a 
certain card, which must be of the same denomination as one aN 
ready in his hand. For instance : He holds the spade Ten. He 
may ask any one at the table for either of the three other Tens ; 
but he must designate the suit, and must ask a particular player 
for the card wanted. If the player asked has the card, he must 
immediately surrender it, and the player to whom it is given can 
then ask again — any player for any card,^ always provided that the 
asker has one of the same denomination in his own hand. 

If the person asked has not the card demanded, the privilege 
of asking is transferred to him, and he may ask any person at the 
table for any card of the same denomination as one already in his- 
own hand. If he has just be'en asked for a Ten, for instance, and 
has a Ten, but not of the suit asked for, he might turn upon his 
questioner and get a Ten from him, if he could guess the right 
suit. 

As soon as any player gets together four cards of the same de- 
nomination, he lays them face down upon the table in front of 
him, and they form a trick. 

A good memory is necessary to play this game well, as it is very 
important to recall who has asked for certain cards, and which 
players were unable to supply them. It is a legitimate artifice in 
the game to ask for a card you already have in your own hand, 
although you know it will lose your guess, because it may be the 
only way to prevent another player from drawing several valuable 
cards from you. For instance ; You hold the Fives of diamonds 
and spades, and have asked for and received the Five of clubs. 
If you ask for the heart Five, and miss it, the player with that card 
may draw all yours ; but if you ask for the spade Five, and he gets 
into the ask, he will at once betray the fact that he holds the 
fourth Five by asking you for the club Five ; but he will never 
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think of asking you for the spade Five, because you asked for it 
yourself. If you can get into the ask again you can immediately 
make a trick in Fives. 


SPECULATION. 

Any number of persons less than ten can play, each contribu- 
ting an agreed number of counters to the pool, the dealer paying 
double. The full pack of fifty-two cards is used, and the cards 
rank from the A K Q down to the 2. 

In dealing^ the cards are distributed from left to right, one at 
a tirne, until each player has received three. The next card on 
the top of the pack is turned up, and the suit to which it belongs is 
the trump, and forms the basis of speculation for that deal. If 
the turn-up card is an ace, the dealer takes the pool immediately, 
and the deal passes to the left. If the turn-up is a K Q or J, the 
dealer offers it for sale, before a card is looked at, and he may 
accept or refuse the amount offered. Whether the card is sold or 
not, all the cards that have been dealt out are turned face up, and 
the highest card of the turn-up suit wins the pool. If the card is 
not an honour, the dealer proceeds to sell it before any player is 
allowed to look at any of the cards dealt. If any one buys the 
dealer's turn-up card, the purchaser places it on his own cards, 
leaving it face up. Whether it is sold or not, the elder hand pro- 
ceeds to turn up the top card of his three. If this is not a trump, 
the next player on his left turns up his top card, and so on until a 
trump is turned that is better than the one already exposed. The 
player who possesses the original turn-up, does not expose any 
more of his cards until a better trump is shown. As soon as a 
better trump appears it is offered for sale, and after it is sold or 
refused, the cards are turned up again until a better trump ap- 
pears, or all the cards have been exposed. The holder of the best 
trump at the end takes the pool. 


OLD MAID. 

Strange to say, this oft-quoted and continually derided game is 
not mentioned in any work on cards, a singular omission which we 
hasten to supply. 

Any number of young ladies may play, and a pack of fifty-one 
cards is used, the Queen of hearts having been deleted. Any 
player can deal the cards, which are distributed one at a time until 
the pack is exhausted ; if every player has not the same number i* 
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does not matter. Be^nning with the eldest hand, each player 
sorts her cards into pairs of the same denomination ; such as two 
Fives, two Jacks, etc., and all pairs so formed are laid upon the 
table face down, without showing them to the other players. All 
the cards laid out in this manner are left in front of the player, in 
order to discover errors, if any. Three of a kind cannot be dis- 
carded, but four of a kind may be considered as two pairs. 

The discarding of pairs complete, the dealer begins by spreading 
her remaining cards like a fan, and presenting them, face down- 
ward, to her left-hand neighbour, who must draw one card at ran- 
dom. The card so drawn is examined, and if it completes a pair, 
the two cards are discarded. Whether it forms a pair or not, the 
player’s cards are spread and presented to the next player on the 
left, to be drawn from in the same manner. 

This process of drawing, forming pairs, and discarding is con- 
tinued until it is found that one player remains with one card. 
This card is of course the odd Queen, and the unfortunate holder 
of it is the Old Maid ; but only for that deal. 


LIFT SMOKE. 

The number of players must be limited to six, each of whom 
deposits a counter in the pool. A full pack of fifty-two cards is 
used. The cards rank from the ace down to the deuce, as at 
Whist. If there are four players, six cards are dealt to each, one 
at a time ; if five play, five cards to each, and if six play, four cards 
to each. The last card that falls to the dealer is turned up for the 
trump, and the remainder of the pack is placed in the centre of the 
table as a stock to draw from. 

The eldest hand leads for the first trick, and the others must 
follow suit if they can. The highest card played, if of the suit led, 
wins the trick, and trumps win all other suits. The winner of each 
trick drawls the top card from the talon, and leads again. When 
any player's cards are exhausted he withdraws from the game, and 
the others continue. The player who remains to the end, having 
a card when his adversary has none, wins the pool. If two players 
remain with a card each, the winner of the trick draws from the 
stock, and the card so drawn wins the game, his adversary having 
none. 


EARL OF COVENTRY. 

This game is sometimes called Snip Snap Snorem, by those 
who are not of a poetical turn of mind. Any number of persons 
may play, and a full pack of cards is dealt out, one at a time. If 
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some players have a card more than others, it does not ifiatter. 
The eldest hand lays upon the table any card he pleases, and each 
player in turn pairs or matches it, if he can, with another of the 
same denomination, accompanying the action with a rhyme. Sup- 
pose the first card played is a King ; the person playing it would 
say : “ There’s as good as King can be.” The first player to lay 
down another King would say : “ There is one as good as he.” 
The player holding the third King would say : “ There’s the best 
of all the three,” and the holder of the fourth would then triumph- 
antly exclaim : And there’s the Earl of Coventry.” 

The fortunate holder of the Earl of Coventry in each round has 
the privilege of leading a card for the next trick, and the first 
player to get rid of all his cards wins one counter from the others 
for every card they hold. The words, Snip, Snap, Snorem,” 
may be substituted for the foregoing rhymes if time is short. 

J^ig is a variation of Earl of Coventry in which the next higher 
in sequence and suit must be played, if the player has it, until four 
cards are shown. The one who lays down the last of the sequence 
of four cards starts a fresh sequence, and the winner is the one who 
can first get rid of all the cards originally dealt him. All the others 
then pay him a counter for each card they have left. 


COMMIT. 

The etymology of this word has been quite overlooked by those 
who have described the game. The word is from the French, 
com6te, a comet ; but instead of being an equivalent in English, it 
is simply a phonetic equivalent ; Commit, instead of Comet. 
Tenac informs us that the game was invented during the appear- 
ance of Halley’s comet ; and the idea of the game is that of a 
string of cards forming a tail to the one first played, a feature 
which is common to quite a number of the older games of cards. 

Commit is played by any number of persons, with a pack of fifty- 
one cards, the Eight of diamonds having been deleted. The 
players draw for positions at the table and for the first deal, and 
make up a pool. The cards have no value except the order of 
their sequence in the various suits. The ace is not in sequence 
with the King, but below the 2 . The dealer distributes the cards, 
one at a time to each player in rotation, as far as they will go, leav- 
ing any odd cards on the table face downward, to form what are 
known as stops* As it is desirable to have a number of these 
stops, it is usual to give only nine cards to each when there are 
five players. 

The eldest hand begins by leading any card he pleases, which 
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he lays face upward in the centre of the table. If he holds any 
other cards in sequence above it, he must play them, and when he 
can no longer continue the series, he says aloud : “ Without the 
Jack,"' or whatever the card may be that he^ fails on. The player 
on his left must then continue the sequence in the same suit, if he 
can ; or he must sajr : “ Without the Jack.*' When the sequence 
reaches the King, it is stopped, and the player who held the King 
receives a counter from each player at the table. The same player 
then begins another sequence with any card he pleases. If a 
sequence is opened with an ace, a counter may be demanded from 
each player at the table. 

If a sequence is stopped, which it will be if the card necessary to 
continue it is in the stock, or if the diamonds are run up to^ the 
Seven, the person who plays the last card before the stop is entitled 
to begin another sequence. Should any player who is unable to 
continue a sequence in his proper turn, hold the Nine of diamonds, 
he may play that card, and the player following him is then at 
liberty to continue the original sequence or to play the Ten of dia- 
monds, following up that sequence. W’'hen the Nine of diamonds 
is played, the holder receives two counters from each player at the 
table ; but if it is not got rid of in play, the holder of it must pay 
two counters to each of the other players. 

The first player to get rid of all his cards wins the pool, and the 
cards remaining in the other hands are then exposed. Any player 
holding a King must pay a counter for it to each of the other 
players. 


MATRIMONY. 

Any number of persons may play, and a full pack of fifty-two 
cards is used. Each player should be provided with an equal 
number of counters, to which a trifling value may be attached. A 
strip of paper is placed in the centre of the table, marked as fol- 
lows ; — 


Matrimony. 

Intrigue. 

Confederacy. 

Pair. 

Best. 


Any King and Queen is Moitrimony / any Queen and Jack is 
Intrigue; any King and Jack is Confederacy ; any two cards 
of the same denomination form a Tair, and the diamond ace is 
always ^Best. 

The players draw, and the lowest card deals ; ace is low. The 
dealer then takes any number of counters he chooses, and distri- 
butes them as he pleases on the various divisions of the layout. 
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Each player then takes a number of counters one less than the 
dealer's, and distributes them according’ to his fancy. 

The cards are then cut, and the dealer gives one to each player, 
face down ; and then another, face up. If any of the latter should 
be^ the diamond ace, the player to whom it is dealt takes every- 
thing on the layout, and the cards are gathered and shuffled again, 
the deal passing to the left, the new dealer beginning a fresh pool' 
If the diamond ace is not turned up, each player in turn, begin- 
ning with the eldest hand, exposes his down card. The first 
player to discover Matrimony in his two cards, takes all that has 
been staked on that division of the layout. The first to discover 
Intrigue or Confederacy, takes all on that, and the first player to 
expose a Pair takes that pool. The ace of diamonds is of no value 
except as one of a pair, if it is one of the cards that were dealt to 
the players face down. The pool for it remains urxtil the card is 
dealt to some player face up. Any of the pools which are not won 
must remain until the following deal, and may be added to. 


POPE JOAN. 

This game is a combination of the layout in Matrimony, and the 
manner of playing in Commit. There are a great many ways of 
dividing the layout, but the following is the simplest. Five cards 
are taken from an old pack, and are laid out in the centre of the 
table, or their names are written on a sheet of paper. 
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The cards are thrown round for the deal, and the first Jack 
deals. The cards are distributed one at a time, the full pact of 
fiity-two cards being used. The following table will show the' 
number of cards to be given to each player, anrd that left in the 
stock to form stops. 
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3 Players. 1 5 cards each 7 in the stock. 

4 « 12 “ 4 ** ** 



Before the deal, the dealer must dress the layout, by putting 
one counter upon the Ten, two upon the Jack, three upon the 
Queen, four upon the King, and five on the Pope, which is the 
Seven (or the Nine) of diamonds. 

The eldest hand begins by leading any card he pleases, and if 
he has those in sequence and suit with it and above it, he contin- 
ues to play until he fails. He then says “ No six,” or whatever 
the card may be that he stops on. The next player on his left 
then continues the sequence if he can, or if he cannot, he says, 
“No six,” also, and it passes^ to the next player. If no one can 
continue, the card must be in the stock, which remains on the 
table face down and unseen. When one sequence is stopped in 
this manner, the last player has the right to begin another with any 
card be pleases. 

The object of the game is twofold ; to get rid of all the cards 
before any other player does so, and to get rid of the cards which 
appear on the layout. If the duplicate of any of those cards can 
be played, the holder of the card at once takes all the money 
staked upon it ; but if he fails to get rid of it before some player 
wins the game by getting rid of all bis cards, the player who is 
found with one of the layout cards in his hand at the end must 
double the amount staked on that card, to which the next dealer 
will add the usual contribution. 

The player who first gets rid of all his cards collects from the 
other players a counter for every card they hold. These cards 
must be exposed face up on the table, so that all may see who has 
to double the various pools. If any of the layout cards arc in the 
stock, the pool simply remains, without doubling. 

There are a great many variations of Pope Joan. Sometimes a 
layout very similar to that in Matrimony is used, Pope taking the 
place of Pair, and Game that of Best. A trump is turned by the 
dealer, and Matrimony is King and Queen of trumps, Intrigue 
Queen and Jack of trumps. Confederacy, King and Jack of trumps. 
The player holding these cards will of course be able to play both 
of them if he can play one in a sequence, and will take the pool 
for the combination. If he holds one card and another player 
holds the other, they divide the pool. If one of the cards is in the 
stock, the pool remains. In some places it is the custom to remove 
the Eight of diamonds, as at Commit, to form an extra and known 
»top. The player first getting rid of his cards takes the pool on 
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Game, and the holder of Pope takes that pool if he can get rid of 
the card in the course of play, if not, he must double the pool, just 
as with the honours in trumps. 


NEWMARKET, 

BOODLE, MICHIGAN, OR STOPS. 

This game, which is sometimes called Boodle, is Pope Joan 
without the pope. The four cards forming the layout are the 
^A, ♦K, OQ, ♦J; but there is no O7. Each player puts a 
counter on each card in the tableau, the dealer two. The whole 
pack is dealt out, one card at a time, an extra hand being dealt 
out, one card at a time, an extra hand being dealt to the dealer’s 
left for a “widow’' to form “stops.” The dealer is usually allowed 
to sell this hand without looking at it, if he does not care to ex- 
change his own for it. The other players bid for it. The player 
to the left of the dealer plays the first card. 

He must begin with the lowest card in his hand of the suit 
which he selects. He is not restricted as to suit, but must play 
all he has in sequence, and then name the card that he fails on. 
If any other player has that card, the sequence must be continued 
until it gets up to the ace, or a stop is reached, when no one can 
play. The player coming to a stop must change the suit, if he 
can, and begin with the lowest card he holds in it. 

If, in the course of play, any of the four cards on the layout can 
be got rid of, the player holding them takes the pool in that card. 
If he is left with the card in his hand at the end it remains until 
the next deal. The first player to get rid of all his cards receives 
one counter from the other players for each card they hold, and 
the usual chips are placed on the cards in the tableau again, 
whether those already placed there have been won or not. 

SJPIN is Newmarket, with one variation. The player holding 
the diamond ace is allowed to play it in order to get the privilege 
of stopping one suit and opening another. For instance : The 
sequence in spades has run to the Nine, and one player holds 
both spade Ten and diamond ace. If this player saw that another 
was very likely to win the game at any moment, and he had a pool 
card to play, he might stop the spade sequence by playing both 
the Ten and the diamond ace together, announcing Spin, He 
can then play a i)ool card, or begin a new sequence with the low- 
est of the suit in his hand. He cannot play the diamond ace 
unless he can play to the sequence first. 

SARATOGA* This varies from Newmarket only in the 
method of making up the pool. Instead of leaving the players to 
distribute their stakes at pleasure, each is compelled to place an 
agreed amount on each of the pool cards, as at Pope Joan. 
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This is a round game for any number of players from three to 
six, with a thirty-two-card pack. The layout has a centre division 
for pools and seven other divisions round it, marked, respectively, 
A, K, Q, J, lo. Marriage, Sequence. Each player dresses the lay- 
out by placing a counter in each of the eight divisions. The dealer 
then gives cards three and then two at a time, as far as they will go 
equally, turning up the next for the trump. 

The holders of the five highest trumps show them and take the 
corresponding pools, Ace of trumps the A pool, etc. If any player 
holds both K and Q of trumps, he takes the pool for marriage. The 
player holding the highest and longest sequence in any suit takes 
the pool for sequence; but the sequence must be at least three 
cards. Pools not won remain until the next deal. 

After the pools round the edge are all decided, the players bet for 
the centre pool, or pochen. Any player with a pair, or three of a 
kind, wishing to bet on them, puts as many counters as he pleases 
into the centre pool, and any player willing to bet against him must 
put in a like amount. There is no raising these bets, and the play- 
ers in order to the left of the dealer have the first say as to betting, 
or passing. The higher pair wins. Threes beat pairs, and four of 
a kind is the best hand possible. 

This pool settled, the play of the cards follows. Eldest hand 
leads any card he pleases and each in turn to the left must follow in 
sequence and suit, playing the lo on the 9, the J on the 10, etc., 
until the K is reached. The player who has the King, or the high- 
est card, if the King is in the stock, starts again with any card he 
pleases. Any player who cannot continue the sequence in his turn 
must pass that round - 

As soon as one player gets rid of his last card the game is at an 
end and every player at the table must pay him a counter for each 
card held. The deal then passes to the left and the layout is 
dressed for the next hand. 


RANTER GO ROUND. 

This is a round game for any number of pliers who make up a 
pool or stake to be played for. A full pack of nfty-two cards is used 
and each player has three markers. The dealer gives one card to 
each, face down. This card is examined and if it is not satisfactory 
it is passed to the player on the left, the object being to avoid 
holding the lowest card at the table. 

If the player on the left holds any card but a king, he is obliged 
to exchange. If the one who is forced to exchange gives an ace 
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or a deuce, he announces it ; but the player who demands the ex- 
change is not allowed to say what he gives, as the card may be 
passed on. Each player in turn to the left may exchange, or he 
may pass, which means that he is satisfied with his card. 

When it comes round to the dealer, he cannot exchange ; but he 
may cut the pack and take the top card. All the cards are then 
turned face up, and the lowest shown loses a counter. The deal 
passes to the left. When all the players but one have lost all their 
markers, the survivor takes the pool. 


FIVE OR NINE. 


This game, which is sometimes called Domino Whist, is simply 
Pope Joan or Matrimony without the layout. Any number of 
persons may play, and the full pack of fifty-two cards is used, the 
cards being dealt in proportion to the number of players, as at 
Pope Joan, 

The eldest hand must begin by laying out the Five or Nine of 
some suit to start the first sequence. If he has neither of those 
cards he must pass,^ and the first player on his left who has a Five 
or a Nine must begin. The next player on the left must then con- 
tinue the sequence in the same suit if he can, but he may plav 
either up or down, laying the card on the right or left of the 
starter. If a Five is led, he may play a Four or a Six. Only one 
card is played at a time by each person in turn. Any person not 
being able to continue the sequence may start another if he has 
another Five, but he cannot start one with a Nine unless the first 
starter in the game was a Nine. He is also at liberty to start a 
new sequence with a Five or Nine instead of continuing the old, 
but he must play if he can, one or the other. If he is unable to 
play, he must pay , one counter into the pool, which is won by the 
first player who gets rid of all his cards. The winner is also paid 
a counter for every card held by the other players. 


FAN TAN. 

This is the simplest form of Stops, and requires no layout. 
Any number of players can take part, and a full pack of fifty-two 
cards is used. The players cut for deal and seats, low having the 
choice. Ace is low. The players are provided with an equal 
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number of counters, and before the cards are dealt, each places an 
agreed number in the pool. All the cards are dealt out. If some 
have more than others it does not matter. 

The eldest hand begins by playing any card he pleases, and the 
next player on his left must either play the card next above it, or 
put one counter in the pool. Only one card is played at a time, 
and after the sequence has arrived at the King it must be contin- 
ued with the ace, and go on until the suit is exhausted. The 
person who plays the thirteenth card of any suit must start 
another sequence, in any suit and with any card he pleases. The 
player who first gets rid of all his cards takes the pool. 

The great trick in this game is to provide for the last suit to be 
played, and in order to have the selection of the second suit it is 
usual for the eldest hand to begin with the higher of two cards 
next in value to each other, which will make him the last player in 
that suit. Each suit is turned face down as it is exhausted. 


SOLITAIRE. 

All games of Solitaire are played with the full pack of fifty-two 
cards. The games may be roughly divided into two classes ; 
those in which the result is entirely dependent on chance, and can- 
not be changed by the player after the cards have been shuffled 
and cut ; and those which present opportunities for judgment and 
skill, the choice of several ways to the same end being offered to 
the player at various stages of the game. The first class is of 
course the simplest, but the least satisfactory, as it is nothing more 
than a game of chance. 

Of the many hundreds of patience games, it is possible to give 
only a few of the best known. 

TJLKJEJ Shuffle and cut the cards, and deal out thir- 

teen face upward in two rows of five each, and one row of three. 
Any two cards, the pip value of which equals lo, may be with- 
drawn from the tableau, and others dealt from the top of the pack 
in their places. Only two cards may be used to form a lo. The 
K Q J 10 of each suit must be lifted together, none of these cards 
being touched until all four of the same suit are on the table 
together. _ When no cards can be lifted,, the game is lost. 

The object in most patience games is to arrange the cards in 
sequences. An ascending sequence is one in which the cards run 
from A 2 3 up to the King; and a descending sequence is one in 
which they run down to the ace. Sequences mav be formed of one 
suit or of mked suits, according to the rules of the game. 
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THE CAEEET* Shuffle and cut the pack. Deal out 
twenty cards in four rows of five cards each, face up. This is the 
carpet. Any aces found in it are taken out and used to form a fifth 
row, either at the bottom or the side. The holes made in the 
carpet by removing the aces are then filled up from the pack. 
Cards are then taken from the carpet to build upon the aces in 
ascending sequence, following suit, and the holes in the carpet are 
continually filled up with fresh cards from the top of the pack. 
As other aces appear they are laid aside to start the sequence in 
the suit to which they belong. When you are stopped, deal the 
cards remaining in the pack in a pile on the table by themselves, 
face upward. If any card appears which can be used in the 
ascending sequences, take it, and if this enables you to make more 
holes in the carpet, do so. But after having been driven to deal 
this extra pile, holes in the carpet can no longer be filled from the 
pack ; they must be patched up with the top cards on the extra 
pile until it is exhausted. 

EOUE OF A KIKD» Shuffle and cut the pack, then deal 
out thirteen cards face down in two rows of five each and one row 
of three. Deal on the top of these until the pack is exhausted, 
which will give you four cards in each pile, face down. Imagine 
that these piles represent respectively the A 2 3 4 5 in the first 
row ; the 6 7 8 9 10 in the second, and the J Q K in the third. 
Take the top card from the ace pile, turn it face upward, and 
place it, still face upward, under the pile to which it belongs. If 
it is a Jack, for instance, it will go face up under the first pile in 
the third row. Then take the top card from the second pile, and 
so on, keeping the left hand as a marker on the pile last drawn 
from. When you come to a pile which is complete, all the cards 
being face up, you can skip it, and go on to the next. If at the 
end you find that the last card to be turned up lies on its proper 
pile, and needs turning over only, you win ; but if you have to 
remove it to another pile, you lose. 

TEY AGAIN, Shuffle and cut the pack, and deal the cards 
face upward into four heaps. You are not obliged to deal to each 
pile in succession, but may place the cards on any of the four 
piles, according to your judgment or pleasure. In dealing out in 
this manner it is not good policy to cover one catd with a higher, 
unless you are compelled to do so. Every time you come to an 
ace, separate it from the others, placing it in a new row, as a 
foundation for an ascending sequence, which may be continued 
regardless of the suit of the cards used. The top cards of the 
four piles are used to build up the sequence. After an ace has 
appeared, the player may examine the cards in any or all of the 
piles, but their order must not be disturbed. The object in look- 
ing at the cards is to select the pile which is least likely to stop 
you. or the one having the fewest cards in it. 
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TAKE FOURTEEN. Shuffle and cut the pack, and deai 
the cards one at a time, face upward, into twelve piles, and con- 
tinue dealing on the top of these twelve until the pack is exhausted, 
This will give you four piles which contain one card more than 
the others. Then take off any two of the top cards which will 
make 14. reckoning the Jack as ii, the Queen as 12 and the King 
as 13, all the others at their face value. Only two cards must be 
used to make 14. If you succeed in taking off all the cards in 
this manner, you win. You are at liberty to look at the under- 
neath cards in the various piles, but you must not disturb their 
positions. 

TECE miOFS EELIGECT. This is supposed to be the 
best of all solitaires. A full pack of 52 cards is thoroughly 
shuffled, cut and then dealt face up. Nine cards are placed in a 
row from left to right. Upon these eight cards from left to 
right, then seven, six, and so on down to one. There will now 
be a triangle of 45 cards, with a row of nine at the top and a file 
of nine at the left. The remaining seven cards are placed apart, 
all face up, and can be used at any time the player wishes. 

As soon as an ace is free at the bottom of any vertical file, it is 
placed above the triangle, to be built upon in suit and sequence up 
to the king. It is not compulsory to build. Only one card may 
be moved at a time from one file to another, and only the bottom 
card of the file. All cards so moved must be placed on a card of a 
different color, and in descending sequence; such as a red seven 
on a black eight. If a card cannot be so placed it cannot be moved 
except to go into a space. Spaces are made by getting all the 
cards away from one vertical file to other files, or to the aces. 
Cards once built on the aces cannot be taken back again under 
any conditions. 

Spaces may be filled by any card, but it is obvious that kings 
cannot be moved except into spaces. The object is to get the 
entire fifty-two cards built up on the aces. This should be done 
about once in every three or four attempts. 


KLONDIKE. 

This game is sometimes mistakenly called ''Canfield”, but that 
is a distinct game, described elsewhere, in which th'ere are 
separate piles for stock and foundatidnrs. 

Shuffle the full pack of fifty-two cards, cut and turn up the top 
card. Lay six more cards in a row ito the right of the first card, 
but all face down. Upon the second card of this row place another 
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card face up, and then cards face down on the remaining five of the 
top row. On the third pile from the left, place another card 
face up, and then four more face down to the right. Continue this 
until you have seven cards face up, which will give you twenty- 
eight cards in your layout. 

Take out any aces showing, and place them in a row by them- 
selves for “foundations.” Build up on these aces in sequence 
and suit to kings. On the layout, build in descending sequence, 
red on black, black on red, turning up the top card when any pile 
is left without a faced card upon it. If there is more than one card 
face up on any pile, they must be removed together or not at all. 
Spaces may be filled only with kings. 

The stock is run ofiE three cards at a time, and any card showing 
can be used. The pack can be run through in this manner until 
no cards showing can be used, but there must be no shuffling or re- 
arrangement of the cards. Sometimes it is the rule to run through 
the pack once only, turning up one card at a time. 

The object of the game is to see how many cards can be built on 
the ace row. A better average can usually be obtained when the 
pack is run off three at a time with the privilege of running through 
again and again as long as any card can be used. 


FORTUNE TELLING. 

Whatever the arrangement employed for laying out the tableau 
in fortune telling, the result of the reading will always be depend- 
ent on the person’s ability to string together in a connected story 
the' meanings which are attached to the various cards. According 
to Eittella, the father of all fortune telling, only 32 cards should be 
used, and it is essential that they should be single heads, because 
a court card standing firmly on its feet is a very different thing 
from one standing on its head. If single-head cards are not at 
hand, the lower part of the double-head cards must be cancelled 
in some manner. ' 

The following are the interpretations of the various cards, the 
initial K meaning that the card is reversed, or standing on its 
bead. 

MEAJEtT^. Ace. The house, or home. 

King. A benefactor. JK. He will not be able to do you much 
good, although he means well. 

Queen. Everything that is lovely in woman. JB. You will 
have to wait awhile for the realization of your hopes. 
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Jack. A person who may be useful to you. JS« He will not 
prove of much account. 

Ten. A pleasant surprise. 

Nine. Reconciliation. 

Eight. Children. 

Seven. A good marriage. JK. Fair to middling. 

CLUBS. Ace. Profits from business or gambling. 

King. A just man, who has taken a fancy to you. JR. Some- 
thing will interfere with his good intentions. 

Queen. Your best girl. JJ. She is jealous. 

Jack. A probable marriage. JK* It may have to be post- 
poned. 

Ten. Success in business. If followed by 0 ’9. the note will not 
be paid when it is due; if followed by the ♦ 9 y^ti will lose the en- 
tire account. 

Nine. Success in love. 

Eight. Great anticipations. 

Seven. Tritiing love affairs. They will get you into 

trouble, 

DIAMONDS. Ace. A letter, or a written notice. 

King. A person to beware of. JK. Will annoy you in any case. 

Queen. A shrew or gossip. JR. She will make you tir.ed. 

Jack. A bearer of bad news. JR. Worse than you expected. 

Ten. An unexpected journey. 

Nine, That expected money will not come to hand. 

Eight. Some surprising actions on the part of a young man. 

Seven. Success in lotteries, gambling or speculation, JEt. The 
amount will be very small. 

SDADES. Ace. Love affairs. 

King. Police or sheriffs. JR. Loss of a lawsuit. 

Queen. A gay and deceptive widow. JR. She’s fooling thee. 

Jack. Disagreeable young man. JR. He will do you an in* 
lury or injustice of some kind. 

Ten. Prison. 

Nine. Vexatious delays in business matters. 

Eight. Bad news. If followed by the 0 7» quarrels. 

» Seven. Quarrels which will be lasting unless the card is fol- 
lowed by some hearts, JR. Family rows. 

COMBINATIONS. 4 aces, death; 3 aces, dissipation ; ? 
aces, enmity. 

4 Kings, honours ; 3 KIngSi; success in business ; 2 Kings, good 
advice. . . 

4 Queens, scandal ; 3 Queens, dissipation ; 2 Queens, friendship- 

4 Jacks, contagious diseases; 5 Jboks, idleness ; 2 Jacks, quar 
rela 
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4 Tens, disagreeable events; 3 Tens, change of residence; 2 
Tens, loss. 

4 Nines, good actions ; 3 Nines, imprudence ; 2 Nines, money. 

4 Eights, reverses in business or love ; 3 Eights, marriage ; 2 
Eights, trouble. 

4 Sevens, intrigues ; 3 Sevens, pleasure ; 2 Sevens, small affairs 
and gossip. 

THE CONSULTATION There are several ways of tel- 
ling fortunes, but one example will suffice. The most important 
thing is to know what your client wants to be told, and the next 
is to be sure that she cuts the cards with her left hand. 

The cards are shuffled, presented to be cut, and then counted 
off into sevens, every seventh card being laid face up on the table, 
the six intermediates being placed on the bottom of the pack each 
time. When twelve cards have been obtained in this manner, 
they are laid out in a row, and examined to see if the card repre- 
senting the questioner is among them. If not, they must be 
gathered, shuffled, cut, and dealt again. A married man with 
light hair would be the <> K, with dark hair, the* K. If he claims 
to be single, the ^ J. If your client is a woman, the Q? Q will do 
for blondes, the * Q for brunettes. Do not ask if she is married, 
and take no notice of rings. 

Having obtained the necessary twelve cards, the more you know 
about the consultant’s history, hopes, and prospects, and the bet- 
ter you can judge her character, the less attention you need pay to 
the cards, and the more satisfactory the result of the consultation 
will be. It is not necessary to stick too closely to the meanings 
of the cards, nor to their combinations ; the great thing is to tell 
your client what she wants to hear. 

In order to confirm the truth of the pleasing story you have 
built upon the twelve cards, they must be gathered together, 
shuffled, presented to be cut with the left hand, and then divided 
into four packets of three cards each. The first packet is for the 
Person, the second for the House, the third for the Future, and 
the fourth for the Surprise. Each packet is successively turned up, 
and its contents interpreted in connection with the part of the 
questioner’s life which it represents. In case there should be 
nothing very surprising in the last pack, it is well to have a few 
generalities on hand, which will be true of a person’s future six 
times out of ten. The expert at fortune telling has a stock of 
vague suggestions, supposed to be given by the cards, which are 
so framed as to draw from the client the drift of her hopes and 
fears. The scent once found, most of the fortune telling is in the 
nature of confirming the client’s own views of the situation. Never- 
theless, when well done, by a good talker, fortune telling is very 
amusing, especially in a small company. 
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There are two distinct classes of banking games; those that 
can be played without any apparatus but a pack of cards and some 
counters ; and those which require a permanent establishment and 
expensive paraphernalia. Among the first, probably the best 
known banking games are : Vingt-et-un, Baccara, Blind Hookey, 
and Fan Tan, the latter requiring only one card, the face of which 
is never seen. In the second class, which are often called table 
games, probably the best known are : Faro, Keno, Roulette, 
Rouge et Noir, and Chuck Luck. 

Each of these games has a number of offshoots, and the dis- 
tinctions between the original and the variation are sometimes so 
minute as to be hardly worth mentioning. As a matter of ref- 
erence, and for the convenience of those who hear these variations 
spoken of, their names and chief characteristics are here given. 

Banking games, properly so-called, are those in which one 
player is continually opposed to all the others. In round games, 
each player is for himself, but no player is selected for the com- 
mon enemy. In partnership games, the sides are equally divided, 
and any advantage in the deal or lead passes alternately from one 
to the other. In other games, the single player that may be op- 
posed to two or three others usually takes the responsibility upon 
himself, and for one deal only, so that any advantage he may have 
is temporary. In banking games, on the contrary, one player is 
selected as opposed to all others, and the opposition is continual. 
If there is any advantage in being the banker, it is supposed to be 
a permanent one, and if the banker has not been at any special 
expense in securing the advantages of his position he is obliged 
to surrender it from time to time and give other players a chance. 
This is the rule in Vingt-et-un, Baccara, and Blind Hookey. If 
the banker is not changed occasionally, he retains his position on 
account of the expense he has been put to to provide the apparatus 
for the play, as in Faro, Keno, Roulette, and Rouge et Noir. To 
justify this expenditure he must have some permanent advantage, 
and if no such advantage or ‘‘ percentage ” is inherent in the 
principles of the game, any person playing against such a banker 
is probably being cheated. 
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At Monte Carlo, everything is perfectly fair and straightforward 
but no games are played except those in which the percentage in 
favour of the bank is evident, and is openly acknowledged. In 
Faro there is no such advantage, and no honest faro bank can 
live. It is for that reason that the game is not played at Monte 
Carlo, in spite of the many thousands of Americans who have 
begged the management to introduce it. The so-called percentage 
of ‘‘splits” at Faro is a mere sham, and any candid dealer will 
admit that they do not pay for the gas. Roulette, Rouge et Noir, 
Keno, and Chuck Luck are all percentage games, although the 
banker in the latter is seldom satisfied with his legitimate gains. 

The peculiarity about all percentage banking games is that no 
system, as a system, will beat them. The mathematical expecta- 
tion of loss is so nicely adjusted to the probabilities of gain that 
the player must always get just a little the worst of it if he will 
only play long enough. Take any system of martingales, and 
suppose for the sake of illustration that in looo coups you will win 
i8o counters. The mathematical expectation of the game is such 
that just about once in a thousand coups 3^our martingale will carry 
you to a point in which you will lose 200 counters, leaving you just 
20 behind on every 1000 if you keep on playing. Every system 
has been carefully investigated, and enormous labour has been 
expended on the compilation of tables recording for a long series 
of time every number rolled at Roulette, and eveiy coup raked in 
at Rouge et Noir, and the result of all systems is found to be the 
same, the bank succeeds in building up its percentage like a coral 
island, while the player's money disappears like water in the sand. 


VINGT-ET-UN. 


Any number of persons may play Vingt-et-un, and a full pack 
of fifty-two cards is used. The cards have no rank, but a count- 
ing value is attached to each, the ace being reckoned as ii or i, at 
the option of the holder, all court cards as lo each, and the others 
at their face value. 

The cards are thrown round for the first deal, and the first ace 
takes it. The dealer is also the banker. Each player is provided 
with a certain number of counters , usually 25 or 50, and a bet- 
ting limit is agreed on before play begins. The players on the 
dealer's right and left are known as the pone and the eldest hand 
respectively. 

The object of the game is to get as near 21 as possible in the 
total pip value of the cards held. 
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Stakes^ Before the cards are dealt, each player e.xeept the 
dealer places before him the amount he bets upon his chances for 
that deal. This amount may be either at the option ot the player, 
within the betting limit, or it may be a fixed sum, such as one 
counter. In one variation each player is allowed to look at the 
first card dealt him before making his bet, and before receiving a 
second card. When it comes to the d^:;aier’s turn, he does not 
stake anything upon his card, but be nas the privilege of calling 
upon all the others to ilotthle tne amount they have placed on 
theirs. Any player refusing to cioable must pass over to the 
dealer the stake already put up, and stand out of the game for that 
hand. 

Another variation is to allow ^.tuy player whose second card is of 
the same denomination as tne lirst to separate them, and to place 
upon the second card a bet e<iual in amount to that upon his first 
card, afterward drawing vo each separately, as if they were two 
different hands. 

Dealing* The bets made, the cards are shuffled and pre- 
sented to the pone to be cut ; four must be left in each packet. 
Two cards are given to each player, including the dealer, one at a 
time in two rounds. If the dealer gives too many cards to any 
player, either in the lirst deal or in the draw, he must correct the 
error at once. If the player has seen the superfluous card he may 
keep any two he chooses of those dealt him. If the dealer gives 
himself too many he must keep them all. The last card in the 
'pack must not be dealt. If there are not enough cards to supply 
the players, the discards must be gathered up, shuffled together, 
and cut. 

Naturals* The cards all dealt, the dealer first examines his 
hand. If he has exactly 21. an Ace r.nd a tenth card, which is 
called a natural, he shows it at once, and the players must pay 
him twice the amount they have staked in front of them, unless 
they also have a natural, when it is a stand-off. If the dealer has 
not a natural, each player in turn, beginning with the eldest hand, 
examines his two cards to see how nearly their total value ap- 
proaches 21. If he has a natural, he exposes it immediately, and 
the dealer must pay him double the amount staked. It is some- 
times the rule for the holder of a natural, the dealer having none, 
^ to take the stakes of all the other players ; but this variation is not 
in favour. 

Drawing* No natural being shown, each player in turn may 
draw another card, or stand on the two dealt him, which are not 
shown under any circumstances.- If he is content, he says: “I 
stand.” If he wants a card he says : “ One,” and the dealer giyes 
it to him, face up. If the pips on the card drawn, added to those 
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already in his hand, make his total greater than 21, he is cr^ve, and 
passes over to the dealer his stake, throwing his cards in the centre 
of the table, still face down. If the total is not 21, he may draw an- 
other card, and so on until he is creve or stands. The first player 
disposed of in this manner, the dealer goes on to the next one, and 
so on until he comes to himself. He turns his two cards face up- 
ward, and draws or stands to suit himself. If he overdraws, all 
the other pla^^ers expose their first two cards to show that they 
have 21 or less, and he then pays each of them the amount they 
have staked. If he stands, either before or after drawing, the others 
expose their cards in the same way, and those that have the same 
number are tied, and win or lose nothing. Those who have less 
than the dealer lose their stake ; those that have more than the 
dealer, but still not more than 21, he must pay. When the result 
is a tie, it is called paying in cards. 

The JBanlzer, The banker for the next deal may be decided 
upon in various ways. The old rule was for one player to con- 
tinue to act as banker and to deal the cards until one of his adver- 
saries held a natural, the dealer having none to offset it. When 
this occurred, the player who held the natural took the bank and 
the deal until some one else held a natural. Another way was to 
agree upon a certain number of rounds for a banker, after which 
the privilege was drawn for again. Another was for one player to 
remain the banker until he had lost or won a certain amount, when 
the privilege was drawn for again. The modern practice is for 
each player to be the banker in turn, the deal passing in regular 
rotation to the left. When this is done there must be a penalty 
for dealing twice in succession, and it is usually fixed at having to 
pay ties, if the error is not discovered until one player has drawn 
cards. If before that, it is a misdeal. 

Tools. Vingt-et-un is sometimes played with a pool. Each 
player contributes one counter at the start, and the pool is after- 
ward fed by penalties. Every player who is cr^ve puts in a coun- 
ter ; all ties with the dealer pay one, and the dealer pays one for 
any irregularity in dealing;. The pool may be kept to pay for re- 
freshments, like the kitty in Poker, or it may be won by the first 
natural shown, as may be agreed, 

TrobahUities. The only point in the game is for a player to 
know what hands to stand on, and what to draw to. The dealer 
is guided by the cards dealt to other players, and by what they 
ask for. The other players should stand on 17, but draw on 16. 
In practice it has been found that the odds are about 2 to i , in 
favour of drawing at 16 ; 3 to i for drawing at 15. The rules for 
drawing, etc., are more fully described in connection with the very 
similar game of Baccara, 
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MACAO.. 

In this variety of Vingt-et-un only one card is dealt to each 
player ; court cards and tens count nothing, and the Ace is always 
worth one. The number to be reached is 9, instead of 21, and if 
a player has a 9 natural, he receives from the banker three times 
his stake.; if an 8 natural, he receives double, and for a 7 natural, 
he is paid. If the banker has an equal number of points natural, 
it is a tie ; and if the banker has a 7, 8, or 9 natural he receives 
from each of the others once, tw-ice, or three times the amount of 
their stakes. If none of these naturals are shown, the players 
draw in turn, as at Vingt-et-un, and the dealer receives from those 
who have less points than he, or who are creve, and pays those 
who have more, but have not passed 9. 


FARMER. 

Any number of persons may play. All the 8's and all the 6’s 
but the ^ 6 are discarded from a pack of fifty-two cards. All 
court cards count for 10, the ace for i, and all others at their face 
value. A pool is then made up by each player contributing one 
counter. This is the farm, and it is sold to the highest bidder, 
who must put into it the price he pays for it. He then becomes 
the farmer, and deals one card to each player, but takes none him- 
self. 

The object of the players is to get as near 16 as possible, and 
each in turn, beginning on the dealer’s left must take a.t least one 
card. After looking at it he may ask for another, and so on until 
he is crdve or stands. Should a player overdraw himself, he says 
nothing about it until all are helped, when the hands are exposed. 
Any player having exactly 16 takes the farm and all its contents. 
If there is more than one 16, that which is made with the assis- 
tance of the 9 6 wins, otherwise the one which is made with the 
fewest cards. If this is a tie the eldest hand wins. If no one has 
exactly 16, the farm stays with its original owner deal after deal, 
until exactly 16 is held by some player. 

Whether any one wins the farm or not, when the hands are ex- 
posed all those who have overdrawn must pay to the one who 
owned the farm at the beginning of that deal, as many counters 
as they have points more than 16. These payments do not go into 
the farm, but are clear profits. Those who have less than 16 pay 
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nothing to the farmer ; but the one who is nearest l6 receives a 
counter from each of the others. Ties are decided by the posses- 
sion of the ^ 6, or the fewest cards, or the eldest hand, as already 
described. If the farm remains in the same hands, the farmer 
deals again, and collects his profits until he loses his farm. When 
the farm is won, it is emptied, and re-sold as in the beginning. 


QUINZE. 

This is a form of Vingt-et-un for two players, but the number 
to be reached is 15 instead of 21. Court cards a^e reckoned as 10, 
and the ace as I only. Each player stakes an agreed amount 
every time, and the dealer then gives one card to his adversary 
and one to himself. The pone may stand on the first card, or 
draw ; but he does not say anything if he overdraws. The dealer- 
then draws or stands, and both show their cards. The one near- 
est to 15 wins ; but if the result is a tie, or if both have overdrawn, 
the stakes are doubled, and another hand is dealt, the deal passing 
from player to player in rotation. 


BACCARA. 

This very popular variation of Vingt-et-un originated in- the 
south of France, and came into vogue during the latter part of the 
reign of Louis Philippe. It is neither a recreation nor an intellec- 
tual exercise, but simply a means for the rapid exchange of money, 
well suited to persons of impatient temperament. The word 
'‘Baccara" is supposed to mean “nothing," or “zero," and is 
applied to the hands in which the total pip value of the cards ends 
with a cypher. 

There are two forms of the game in common use ; Baccara a 
deux tableaux, and Baccara chemin de fer. The first will be first 
described. 

Flayers* Baccara may be played b, any number of persons 
from three to eleven. Those first in the room have the preference, 
and should immediately inscribe their names. The first eleven 
form the table, and the privilege of being the banker is sold to the 
highest bidder ; that is, to the one that will put up the most 
money to be played for. The remaining ten persons draw for 
choice of seats at the table, the first choice being for the seat im- 
mediately on the right of the banker, then for the first seat on his 
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THE PLAYERS. 


left. Five players are arranged on each side of the banker in this 
manner, right and left alternately, according to the order of their 
choice. Sometimes an assistant or croupier is seated opposite the 
banker, to watch the bets, gather and shuffle the cards, etc. A 
waste basket is placed in the centre of the table for the reception 
of cards that have been used in play. 

If no one bids for the bank, it must be offered to the first on the 
list of players ; if he declines, the next, and so on. The amount 
bid for the bank is placed on the table, and none of it can be with- 
drawn, all winnings being added to it. If no bid is made, the 
banker may place on the table any amount he thinks proper, and 
that amount, or what remains of it after each coup, is the betting 
limit. When the banker loses all he has, the bank is sold to the 
next highest bidder, or offered to the next player on the list. If 
the banker wishes at any time to retire, the person taking his 
place should begin with an amount equal to that then in the bank. 

Counters. Each of the players should be provided with a cer- 
tain number of counters, all of which must be sold and redeemed 
by the banker or his assistant. 

Cards. Three packs of fifty-two cards each are shuffled to- 
gether and used as one. The players shuffle as much as they 
please, the banker last, and the banker then presents them to any 
player he pleases to have them cut. The banker may burn one or 
two cards if he pleases ; that is, turn them face upward on the 
bottom of the pack. 

Object of the Game. The court cards and Tens count noth- 
ing, but all others, including the Ace, are reckoned at their face 
value. The object is to secure cards whose total pip value will 
most closely approach the number 8 or 9. An 8 made with 
two cards is better than a 9 made with three. 

Stakes. Each player in turn, beginning with the first one on 
the right of the banker, and after him the first one on the left, and 
so on, right and left alternately, can bet any amount he pleases un- 
til the total amount bet equals the capital then in the bank. When 
this amount is reached it is useless to place further bets, as they 
may not be paid. For this reason Baccara is a very slow game 
when there is not much money in the bank. After all the players 
have made what bets they wish, outsiders may place bets on the 
tesult if they choose to do so. 

Either the players or the gallery may bet on either side of the 
table, which is divided down the middle by a line dividing it into 
two parts, right and left ; hence the name, Baccara a deux tableaux. 
A person wishing to bet on both sides at once places his money 
h chevaX / that is,^ across the line. If one side wins and the other 
loses, a bet placed in this manner is a stand-off ; if both sides lose, 
fche bet is lost, and if both win the bet is won. A common fevrm 
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of dishonesty at Baccara, and one for which a distinguished Eng- 
lishman was recently tried, is to place a stake very close to the line, 
and if it is seen that the side on which it is placed has probably 
lost, to push the stake onto the line, so that it may be saved if the 
other side wins. The Englishman in question worked this little 
game on the Prince of Wales for some time before he was 
detected. 

When the banker loses, he pays the players in their order, right 
and left alternately, beginning with those who hold cards, until his 
capital is exhausted. Any further bets are disregarded. If any 
player bets on the opposite side of the table to that on which he is 
seated, his bet is not paid until all five of the players on that side 
have been settled with, because such a bet is regarded as that of 
an outsider, not belonging to that side of the table. If the player 
actually holding cards is not the one nearest the banker, he is still 
the first one to be paid, and then those beyond him in order. F or 
instance : The third player holds cards ; after him the fourth and 
fifth are paid, and then the first and second, each alternately with 
a player on the other side of the table. 

JBanco* Each player in turn, beginning with, the one to whom 
cards will be dealt first, has the right to go banco ; that is, to challenge 
the banker to play for his entire capital at a single coup. Such a 
proposition takes precedence of all others. If the bank loses such a 
coup, it must be put up to the highest bidder again, or offered to 
the next player on the list. If it wins, the same player, or any 
other player, may make a similar offer for the next coup, which 
will now be for double the first amount, of course ; but no player 
is allowed to offer banco more than twice in succession. 

JDealing. The cards cut, the banker takes a convenient num- 
ber of them in his hand, or better, spreads them face downward on 
the table, and slips off the top card, giving it to the player next 
him on the right, face down. The next card he gives to the player 
on his left, and the next to himself. He gives another card to the 
right, to the left, and to himself, and then the players take them up 
and examine them. Ten cards must remain in the stock for the 
last deal. 

IrregtUarities, After the first card is dealt no bets can be 
made or changed. The cards must be so held that they shall be at 
all times in full view of the players. Any card found faced in the 
pack is throwm in the waste basket. Any card once separated 
from the pack must be taken. If neither of the players want it, 
the dealer must take it himself. If the cards are dealt irregularly 
the error may be rectified if they have not been looked at ; but any 
player may amend or withdraw his bet before the cards are seen. 
If the error is not detected in time, the player who holds cards 
may play the coup or not as he pleases, and all bets on his side of 
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the table are bound by his decision. If a player holds one card too 
many, he may refuse the coup, or retain whichever two of the three 
cards he pleases, throwing the third into the waste basket, not 
showing it. If the banker has too many cards, the players may 
amend their bets, and the banker's cards are then exposed, and the 
one taken from him which will leave him with the smallest point, 
the drawn card being thrown in the w’aste basket. If the banker 
gives himself two cards while either player has been given one 
only, the player must be given another card, and the banker must 
also take another. If the players have not amended their stake 
before the error was corrected, the first two cards dealt to the 
banker are thrown in the waste basket, and the third is his point 
for that deal. If the banker gives the second card to either 
player before dealing the first to himself, he must give the second 
to the other player also, and then take his owm. This single card 
must then be thrown in the waste basket, but the banker may play 
out the hand as if he had two cards which counted lo or 20 ; that 
is, baccara. 

Showing, If any of the three persons holding cards finds he 
has a point of 8 or 9, it must be showm at once, and the two other 
hands are then exposed. If the banker has 8 or 9, and neither of 
the others has so many, the bank wdns everything on the table. 
If either player has more than the banker, all the bets on that side 
of the table must be paid. If either player has as many as the 
banker, all the bets on that side of the table are a stand-off. If 
either player has less than the banker, all the bets on that side of 
the table are lost. If a player wrongly announces 8 or 9, he can- 
not draw cards unless his point was 10 or 20. 

J>rawing 4 If none of the three can show 8 or 9, the banker 
must offer a card to the player on his right. The card must be 
slipped off the pack and offered face down. If the player on the 
right refuses, it is offered to the player on the left, and if he also 
refuses, the banker must take it himself. If the player on the 
right takes it, the player on the left may ask for a card also ; but 
whether he does so or not, the banker is not obliged to draw un- 
less he chooses, after the first card offered has been taken by 
either player. When the card is taken it is turned face up, and 
left on the table in front of the person to whom it belongs. Only 
one card may be drawn by any player, and all the hands are then 
exposed, ^ Ties are a stand-off. The banker pays all bets on the 
side that is nearer 9 than himself, and wins all on the side which 
is not so near 9 as himself. The players on the opposite sides of 
the table have nothing to do with each other ; each wins or loses 
with the banker alone. 

It should be observed that if a player had 4 originally, and draws 
a 9, his point is not^ 13, but 3, because all lo's count for nothing. 
There is no such thing as being cr6ve, as at Vingt-et-un. 
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Irregularities^ If the banker gives two cards, face up, to 
the player on his right, the player may retain which he pleases, 
throwing the other into the waste basket. If two cards are given 
to the player on the left, he may select which he pleases, and the 
banker must take the other. 

Order of Flaying. The coup finished, and all bets paid, 
the cards which have been used are all thrown into the waste 
basket, and the stakes are placed for the next coup. The banker 
deals again, from the top of the stock, without any further shuf- 
fling or cutting of the cards. If the player on the right won the 
first coup, the banker deals to him again ; but if he lost, the 
banker deals to the next player beyond him ; that is, the second 
from the banker, on his right. The same with the player on the 
left. If the player on the right or left wins the second coup, the 
cards are dealt to him again for the third coup ; if he loses they 
are dealt to the next player beyond him, and so on, until all five 
players have held cards and have lost a coup, after which the 
banker deals to the one nearest him again. 

It will thus be seen that there are in each coup only two active 
players, and that all stakes made upon the game are made upon 
the result of their hands. 

Suggestions for Flaying. In justice to those backing him, 
the player is supposed to draw or not to draw% according to the 
laws of probabilities, which are exactly the same as in Vingt-et-un. 
If he has four points, which would be 5 below 9, he should draw ; 
just as he would if he had 16 at Vingt-et-un, which would be 5 
below^ 21. If he has 5 or more, he should stand ; but if he has 5 
exactly it is a matter of judgment, drawing a card being sometimes 
good play, especially if it is likely to lead the banker to overdraw 
himself. In some clubs there is a law that a player must draw if 
his point is less than 5, and must stand if it is more than 5, or he 
must pay a fine. 

As no one is backing the banker, he is at liberty to play as badly 
as he pleases, and he is really the only one that has an opportu- 
nity to exercise any judgment in the matter of drawing. If a player 
refuses a card, the banker may be able to judge whether or not he 
has 6 or 7 by his habit of drawing or not drawing at 5. If he is 
known to be a player who draws at 5, it is useless for the banker 
to stand at 5, unless he thinks he can beat the player on the other 
side of the table, and there is more money on that side. If the 
player demanding a card has been given a 10, the banker should 
stand, even at 3 or 4. If he has been given an ace, the banker 
should stand at 4 ; if a 2 or 3, the banker should stand at 5 ; if the 
player is given a 4, the banker should draw, even if he has 5. If 
a player has drawn a 5, 6 or 7, the banker should draw, even if he 
has 5 or 6. If the player draws an 8 or 9, the banker should stand 
at 4 or 5, sometimes even with 3. 
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It must be remembered that the banker should have a sharp eye 
to the relative amounts staked on each side of the table, which 
will often decide which player he should try to beat. For exam- 
ple : The banker has 5, and the player on his right has drawn a 
10, the one on his left a 7. The banker has an excellent chance to 
win all the bets on the right, and should have a certainty of 
standing off with them, and unless those on the left very much ex- 
ceeded them, the banker would be very foolish to risk losing every- 
thing by drawing to 5, simply to beat the player on his left. 

BACCAItA CJEEFMIE JOE FEB. In this variation, 
each player in turn on the left becomes the banker, taking the deal 
as soon as the first banker loses a coup. ^ The banker gives cards 
only to the player on his right, and to himself. If this player will 
not go banco, each of the others in order beyond him may do so. If 
no one goes banco, each player in turn to the right makes what 
bets he pleases, within the limit of the bank’s capital. If the 
banker wins the coup, he deals again, and so on until he loses, 
when the deal passes to the player on his left. The banker, after 
winning a coup, may pass the deal to the player on his right, if he 
chooses to do so, provided that player will put up an amount 
equal to that then in the bank. When this player loses a coup, 
the bank must go to the player to whom it would have gone in 
regular order ; that is, the one on the left of the player who trans- 
ferred his privilege. 

Six packs of cards are generally used in Chemin de Fer, and the 
cards are placed in a w^ooden box, from which each dealer takes 
as many as he wants. 

CHEATIJSfG* Baccara is honeycombed with trickery. Dis- 
honest players, in collusion with the banker, have certain means of 
informing him of their point, so that he may win all the money 
staked upon that side of the table by the other players. This may 
be done in many ways. The player may ask the one sitting next 
him whether or not he should draw, which shows that he has 5. 
Or he may make a movement as if to expose his first two cards, and 
then correct himself. This shows the banker that the player has 
baccara, and is pretending that he thought he had 9^ In addition 
to this system of communication, which Parisians call tiquer, 
marked cards, second dealing, and prepared stocks which can be 
palmed on the true cards, or substituted therefor, are all in com- 
mon use. If Baccara is honestly played it is one of the fairest of 
all banking games, but the opportunities for cheating are so many 
and so easily availed of, and the money to be won and lost is so 
great, especially at Chemin de Fer, that few who know anything of 
cheating at cards can resist the temptation to practice it at Bac- 
cara. 
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Th^ XjWivs pi Baccara are very long- and complicated. As no 
official code exists, and as each gambling club makes its own house 
rules, it^ is not necessary to give them here, the directions con- 
tained in the foregoing description being sufficient for any hon- 
est game. 

T^oct JBooJcs* The following will be found useful : — 

Theorie Mathematique du Baccara, by Dormoy. 

Baccara Experimental, by Billard. 

Trait6 Theorique et Pratique Baccara, by Laun. 
Westminster Bupers, Vols. X. and XI. 


BLIND HOOKEY. 

This game is sometimes called Dutch Bank. Any number of 
persons may play, and a full pack of fift 3 ''-two cards is used. The 
cards rank from the A K Q down to the deuce. Any player may 
shuffle, the dealer last. The pack is then cut, and the re-united 
parts are placed in the centre of the table. The players then cut 
it into several packets, none less than four cards, all of which 
remain on the table face down. Some player then pushes one of 
the packets toward the dealer, and bets are then made on the 
others. Any player, except the dealer, can bet what he pleases on 
any packet. 

After all the bets are made all the packets, including the dealer’s, 
are turned face up, exposing the bottom card of each. Any 
packet disclosing a card lower than the dealer’s loses all bets 
placed upon it. Any packet showing a card better than the 
dealer’s wins from him. The dealer takes all ties. The deal 
tic^en passes to the next player on the left. Sometimes only three 
packets are cut, one of which is pushed to the dealer. 

This game is a great favourite with card-sharpers, especially on 
ocean steamers. They use packs in which the cards are trimmed 
long and short, so that a confederate may cut them by the ends or 
by the sides for high or low cards, afterward pushing one of the 
high cuts toward the dealer. 
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This is apparently the fairest of all banking games, there being 
absolutely no percentage in favour of the banker except that the 
players have to do the guessing. 

The one who is willing to put up the largest amount of money 
to be played for is usually selected as the banker. He is provided 
with a large bowlful of beans, counters, buttons, small coins, or 
some objects of which a large number of similar size and shape 
can be easily obtained. An oblong card is placed in the centre of 
the table, and the players stake their money upon its corners or 
upon its edges. These corners are supposed to be numbered in 
rotation from i to 4, the figure i being on the right of the banker. 

A bet placed .on any of the corners takes in the number it is 
placed upon and the next higher also ; so that a bet upon the cor- 
ner 1 would be upon the numbers i and 2 ; upon 2 it would be 
upon 2 and 3 ; and upon 4 it would be upon 4 and i. 


LJ 

In the illustratiot; the bet would be upon 2 and 3. 

If the bet is placed upon the edge of the card, it takes in the 
next higher number only. 


3 2 

4 L 


X 


In the illustration the bet is upon the number 2, and no other. 

After all the bets have been placed, the banker takes a large 
handful of the beans or counters from the bowl, and places them 
on the table, counting them off rapidly into fours. The number 
of odd counters remaining decides which number wins ; if none 
remain, 4 wins. If there were 2 or 3 counters over, the banker 
would pay all bets on the corners i and 2, even money. If there 
were 2 over, he would pay all bets on the edge of the card be- 
tween I and 2 at the rate of three for one, and so on. The coun- 
ters are then returned to the bowl, and bets are placed for another 
coup. 

Sometimes the banker will draw a handful of beans from the 
bowl and place them upon the table, covering them with a saucer 
or with his cap. He then bets any player that there will be i. 2, 
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3, or 4 left, the player taking his choice, and being paid three for 
one if he guesses correctly. 

In spite of the fact that this game is apparently perfectly fair 
for all concerned, the author has never seen an American who 
could win anything at it while a Chinaman was the banker. 


FARO. 

This is one of the oldest banking games, and is supposed to be 
of Italian origin. It belongs to the same family as Lansquenet, 
Florentini, and Monte Bank. Under the name of Pharaon, it was 
in great favour during the reign of Louis XIV., and came to 
America by way of New Orleans. As originally played, the dealer 
held the cards in his left hand, and any bets once put down could 
not again be taken up until they were decided. In addition to 
splits, the dealer took hockelty. 

As now played, Faro requires extensive and costly apparatus, 
the engraved counters used being often worth more than their 
playing value. 

A full pack of fifty-two cards is shuffled and cut by the dealer, 
and then placed face upward in a dealing box, the top of which is 
open. The cards are drawn from this box in couples, by pushing 
them one at a time through a slit in the side. As the cards are 
withdrawn in this manner a spring pushes the remainder of the 
pack upward. The first card in sight at the beginning of each 
deal is called soda, and the last card left in the box is in hoc. 

The first card withdrawn is placed about six inches from the 
box, and the second is laid close to the box itself. 


^ 

Every two cards withdrawn in this manner are called a turn^ 
and there are twenty-five turns in each deal, Soda and Hoc being 
dead cards. In making the first turn, the Soda begins the pile 
farther from the box, and the next card taken out is called a 
loser, which is placed close to the box. The card left face up- 
ward in the box is the winner for that turn, so that there must 
be*a winner and a loser for every turn ; the loser outside the box, 
and the winner left in it. On the next and all following turns, the 
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winning card on the previous turn will be placed on the same pile 
as the Soda, so that it shall be possible at any time to decide which 
cards have won, and which have lost. 

The Object of the Game is for the players to guess whether 
the various cards on which they place their money will win or 
lose. They are at liberty to select any card they please, from the 
ace to the King, and to bet an}’’ amount within the established 
limit of the bank. 

The Layout* All bets are made with counters of various 
colors and values, which are sold to the players by the dealer, and 
may be redeemed at any time. These counters are placed on the 
layout, which is a complete suit of spades, enamelled on green 
cloth, sufficient space being left between the cards for the players 
to place their bets. The ace is on the dealer’s left. 



There are a great many ways of placing bets at Faro. For in. 
stance; A player may make bets covering twenty-one differen 
combinations of cards, all of which would play the Ten to win, aw 
follows : — 
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If the first bet is supposed to be flat upon the Ten itself, 2, 3 
and 4 would take in the card next the Ten ; 5 the cards on each 
side with the Ten ; 6 and 7 the three cards behind which the bets 
are placed, the Ten being one in each instance ; 8 and 9 take in 
the Ten and the card one remove from it in either direction ; 10 
and ri are the same thing, but placed on the other card ; 12 to 17 
inclusive take in the various triangles of which the bet is the mid- 
dle card ; 18 and 19 take in the four cards surrounding them ; 20 
and 21 are heeled bets, the bottom counter being flat on the cor- 
ner of the card, and the remainder being tilted over toward the 
card diagonally across from the one on which the bet is placed, 
playing both cards to win. In addition to these Iwenty-one bets, 
others might be made by heeling bets that would take certain 
cards to lose, and the Ten to win. Bets may also be stirung be- 
hind odd or even cards on the side next the dealer. These show 
that the player bets the next case card that comes will win if it 
is an even card, and lose if it is odd ; that is, if he places his string 
behind an even card. 

If the player thinks a card will win, he bets it open, that is, with 
nothing but his counters. If he wants to play a card to lose, Jhe 
it, by placing a checker or button on his chips. If a 
player wishes to reach two cards widely separated, such as the 
deuce and Seven, and has not money enough to bet on both ; he 
can ask the dealer for a marher, which is a flat oblong piece of 
ivory. This is placed on the card to be played with the same 
money, and the dealer may either trust his memory for the bet, or 
place another marker on it. 

After the dealer has waved his hand preparatory to pushing the 
top card from the box, no bet can be made or changed. After 
the turn is made, the dealer first picks up all the bets he wins, and 
then pays all he loses, after which he waits for the plavers to re- 
arrange their bets for the next turn. Between each turn a player 
may make any change he pleases. A lookout sits on the right of 
the dealer to. see that he pays and takes correctly, and to watch 
that no bets are changed, or coppers slipped off, during the turn. 

Splits* If two cards of the same denomination win and lose 
on the same turn, it is a split, and the dealer takes half the bets 
on the split card, no matter whether it is bet to win or lose. Splits 
should come about three times in two deals if the cards are hon- 
estly dealt. In ^^Stuss^^ (dealt without a box), the bank takes 
splits. 

Keeping Cctses* As the cards are withdrawn from the box 
they are marked on a case-keeper, which is a suit of thirteen cards, 
with four buttons running on a steel rod opposite each of them. 
As the cards come out, these buttons are pushed along, so that 
the player may know how many of each card are still to come, and 
what cards are left in for the last turn. In brace games, when 
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the cards are pulled out two at a time to change the run of them» 
the case- keeper is always a confederate of the dealer, and is sig- 
nalled what cards have been pulled out under the cards shown, so 
that he can secretly mark them up. A bet placed or left upon a 
card of which none are left in the box is called a sleeper y and is 
public property ; the first man that can get his hands on it keeps it. 

When only one card of any denomination is in the box, it is 
obvious that such a card cannot be split, and that the bank has no 
advantage of the player. Such cards are called caseSy and the 
betting limit on cases is only half the amount allowed on other 
cards. It is not considered comme zl faut for a player to wait for 
cases, and those who play regularly usually make a number of 
small bets during the early part of the deal, and then bet high on 
the cases as they come along. A player who goes upon the prin- 
ciple that the dealer can cheat those who bet high, and who follows 
and goes against the big bets with small ones, or who plays one- 
chip bets all over the board, hoping to strike a good spot to fish 
on, is called a piker ; and when a game runs small this way, the 
dealers call it a piking game. 

Keeping Tah, In addition to the case-keeper, score sheets 
are provided on which the players may keep a record of what 
cards win and lose on each turn. These tabs are printed in ver- 
tical columns, about five deals to a sheet, A dot indicates the 
soda card ; a dash, hoc. All winners are marked with a down 
stroke, and all losers with a cypher. The diagram in the margin 
will give a very good idea of a faro tab for a com- 
A o o I o plete deal. The Queen w^as soda, the Five split 

2 o I I I Eight was in hoc. 

3 o o I I Systems. On the manner in w^hich the cards 

4 I o o o will go, a great many systems of play are based. 

5 o o X There are sixteen different ways for a card to 

6 I I I I “ play," which are simply the permutations of the 

7 o I I o stroke and the cypher arranged in rows of four at 

8 I I o - a time. If a player is betting three on a sidCy 

9 o I o I he will take each card as it becomes a case, and 

10 o o o o bet that it either wins three times and loses once, 

J I I I o or loses once and wins three times. In the fore- 

Q . o I o going deal he would have bet on the A 3 4 6 9 J 

K I o I I to lose on the fourth card out of the box, and 
would have bet on the case cards of the 2 7 8 lo 
Q K to win. The Soda, it must be remembered, is really a win- 
ning card. Of these bets he would have won 5 out of twelve, 

taking back his money on the 8, as that card was left in hoc. 

Playing break eveny these bets would have been exactly reversed, 
as all the cards would have played either to win and lose an equal 
number of times, or to win or lo»e out; that is, to do the same 
thing all four times. 
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Another favourite system is colours. The player takes some 
definite card, such as the soda, or the first winner or loser, as his 
starter, and whatever the colour of the third card of each denomi- 
nation, that is, the card that makes it a case, he plays it to win or 
lose, according to the system of colours he is playing. Many 
players reverse on the last turn. 

When a player bets one card to lose and another to win, and 
loses both bets on the same turn, he is wJilpsawed, 

TJie Last Turn, If three different cards are left in for the 
last turn, the players can cctU the naming the order in which 

they think the cards will be found. Suppose the three cards left 
in the box are the 982, these may come in six different ways : — 

982 928 892 829 29S 289 

The odds against any one of these ways are 5 to I ; but the 
dealer pays 4 for i only. In calling the turn, the bet is strung from 
the selected loser to the selected winner. If the third card inter- 
venes, the bet is strung away from it, to show that it goes round 
the layout to the other card. 

If there are two cards of the same denomination in the last turn, 
it is called a cat^hop ; and as it can come only three ways, the 
dealer pays 2 for i. Suppose the cards are 885, they can 
come : — 

885 858 588 

If three cards of the same denomination are left, the call is by 
the colour, and is paid 2 for i. Suppose two black and one red 
card are left. These may come ; — 

BBR BRB RBB 

The bets are placed on the dealer's right for red first ; on his 
left for black and red, and in front of him for two blacks. 

CHEATING, If Faro were honestly played, it would be one 
of the prettiest banking games in the world ; but unfortunately the 
money to be made at this game is so great that the richest prizes 
in the gambling world are offered to the men who can so handle 
the cards as to protect the money of the house.'* All systems are 
not only worthless, but dangerous to use, when opposed to the skill 
of the modern faro dealer. A first-class mechanic " can get 
from one to two hundred dollars a week, and a percentage of the 
profits ; but it is hardly necessary to say that he is not paid that 
amount simply for pulling cards out of a box. Before venturing to 

buck the tiger ” get some one to show you how fifty-three cards 
are shuffled up, so as to make the last turn come the way that 
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there is most money in it for the house. Watch the movements 
carefully, so that you will know them the next time you see them 
in a fashionable house, which you imagine to be “ dead square.” 
If you see a dealer with a shuffling board as thick as his dealing 
box, don’t play against that game. If you see a dealer take up 
the cards already taken from the box, slipping them one under 
the other, as if to straighten them up, the sooner you cash your 
chips the better, for you are up against a brace game, no matter 
where it is dealt. 

The proprietors of some fashionable “ clubs,” especially at water- 
ing places, pretend to be above all such things as cheating at faro, 
and get .ndignant at the suggestion of the possibility of there be- 
ing anvthing crooked in their establishments. The author has but 
one reply to all such. If it is true that there is nothing unfair in 
your game, let me put a type-writer girl in the dealer’s place to 
shuffle and pull out the cards, and let your men just see to paying 
and taking bets. 

The boast of all these tashionable gambling houses is that they 
never won a man’s money except in a square game. Strange to 
say, this is generally true, and the explanation is very simple. If 
you are losing there is no necessity to cheat you, so you lose your 
money in a square game. If you are winning, it is the bank’s 
money, and not yours, that they would win if they started to cheat 
you ; and as the dealer is paid to protect the money of the house,” 
as they call it, he is perfectly justified in throwing the harpoon 
into you for a few deals, just to get his own money back ; but he 
is very careful not to cheat you out of any of your own money. 
You may lose if you like, but you cannot win; faro banks are not 
run that way. 


ROUGE ET NOIR, 

OR TRENTE-ET-QUARANTE. 

The banker and his assistant, called the croupier, sit opposite 
each other at the sides of a long table, on each end of which are 
two large diamonds, one red and the other black, separated by a 
square space and a triangle. Any number of persons can play 
against the bank, placing their bets on the colour they select, red 
or black. 

Six packs of fifty-two cards each are shuffled together and used 
as one, the dealer taking a convenient number in his hand for each 
deal. The players having made their bets, and cut the cards, the 
dealer turns one card face upward on the table in front of him, 
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at the same time announcing the colour he deals for, which is al- 
ways for black first. The dealer continues to turn up cards one 
by one, announcing their total pip value each time, until he reaches 
or passes 31. Court cards and Tens count 10 each, the ace and all 
others for their face value. Having reached or passed 31 for 
black, the red is dealt for in the same manner, and whichever 
colour most closely approaches 31, wins. Suppose^ 3 5 was dealt 
for black, and 38 for red ; black would win. The number dealt 
must never exceed 40. 

The colour of the first card dealt in each coup is noted, and if 
the same colour wins the coup, the banker pays all bets placed on 
the space marked CovZeur, If the opposite colour wins, he pays 
all bets in the triangle marked Inverse, All bets are paid in 
even money, there being no odds at this game. 

Although black is the first colour dealt for, both it and inverse 
are ignored in the announcement of the result, red and colour 
being the only ones mentioned, win or lose. 

If the same number is reached for both colours, it is called a 
ref ait, and is announced by the word, “ Apres,” which means 
that all bets are a stand-off for that coup. If the refait happens 
to be exactly 31, however, the bank wins half the money on the 
table, no matter how it is placed. The players may either pay 
this half at once, or may move their entire stake into the first 
prison, a little square marked out on the table, and belonging to 
the colour they bet upon. If they win the next coup, their stake is 
free; if not, they lose it all. Should a second refait of 31 occur, 
they would have to lose a fourth of this imprisoned stake, and the 
remainder would be moved into a second prison, to await the 
result of the next coup, which would either free it or lose it all. 

JBrobahiZities. It has been found that of the ten numbers 
that can be dealt, 31 to 40, the number 31 will come oftener than 
any other. The proportions are as follow : — 


31- 13 times, 

32- 12 times, 

33- 11 times, 

34- 10 times, 

35- 9 times. 


36- 8 times, 

37- 7 times, 

38- 6 times, 

39- 5 times, 

40- 4 times. 


The 31 refait also comes oftener than any other. Although 
the odds against it are supposed to be 63 to i, the bankers expect it 
about twice in three deals, and each deal will produce from 28 to 
33 coups. 
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It is probable that more money has been lost at the wheel than 
at any other gambling game in the world. In conjunction with 
Rouge et Noir, it forms the chief attraction at Monte Carlo, and 
other public g«.mbling casinos. The rage for these games was so 
great, and the trickery connected with them so common, that they 
were banished from France by the law of i8 juillet, 1836, and had 
to take refuge in Baden and Homburg. Before that time the 
public revenue from the gaming houses amounted to five or six 
millions a year, all of which was lost by closing them up. The 
evil was not exterminated, however, for there are to-day hundreds 
of gambling hells in Europe, w^hich make up for the brevity of 
their existence by the rapidity with which they fleece their patrons. 

In America, the wheel has always been popular, but Rouge et 
Noir is practically unknown, the reason being that in the latter 
game there is no variety, and therefore no chance for the player to 
exercise any judgment, or to play any ‘‘ system in making his 
bets, as he can in Faro. 

The Wheel, The roulette wheel is turned by a small cross- 
bar rising from its axis. The surface of the wheel slopes from the 
axis to the outer edge, which is divided into small square pockets, 
coloured alternately red and black, and each having a number just 
above it, on the surface of the wheel. These numbers may be in 
any order, according to the fancy of the maker of the wheel, and 
they may run from i to 27, to 30, to 33, or to 36. In addition to 
the numbers there are zero marks, which are called single and 
douhle O9 and JSagle JBird, All three of these are used in 
American wheels, and they are green, so that they win for neither 
colour. In some of the Europeon wheels there are two zeros, the 
single o being red, and the double o black. The single o also 
counts as “ odd,'’ and as below 19 ; while the double o is even,’* 
and above 18. Bets on odd or even, above and below, are not 
paid, however, but must remain on the table until the next roll, 
when the player either gets back twice his money or loses it all. 
At Monte Carlo there is only one zero, which is green, and takes 
everything but bets on itself. The numbers on the wheel are ar- 
ranged as follows at Monte Carlo, the heavy type being the 
black : — 

o 32 IS ig d: 21 2 25 17 34 6 27 13 36 11 30 8 23 10 5 24 : 
16 33 I 20 14 31 9 22 18 29 7 28 12 3 S 3 26 , 

The pockets on the edge of the wheel are at the bottom of a 
sort of circular valley, the centre of which is formed by the revolv- 
ing wheel, and the outer slope by a stationary but rising margin or 
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border, at the top of which is an overhan^ng edge, under which 
the banker spins a small ivory ball, always in the direction opposite 
to that in which the wheel is turning. As the ball loses its 
momentum it strikes some little brass ridges, which cause it to 
jump onto the wheel, and then to run into one of the pockets. 
The number, the colour, odd or even, and whether above or below, 
is immediately announced by the banker, and all bets are taken 
and paid accordingly. 

The Lfiyowtm The wheel is sunk in the middle of a long 
table, on each end of which is a layout, and on these layouts all 
bets are placed. The divisions are as follows : — 

The heavy faced type indicates the black numbers: 



0 


Passe 

I 

2 

3 

Manque 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Pair 

13 

14 

15 

Impair 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Noir 


26 

27 

Rouge 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

P M 
12 12 

D 

12 




P 

12 

M D 
12 12 


Bets may be made on the following chances: 

1. EfipleiUm Flat upon any number, which pays 35 for i. 
The betting limit at Monte Carlo is i8o francs. 

2. Achevalf on the line between two numbers, which pays 
17 ioT I. Betting limit on this chance is 360 francs. 
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3. Tin carve } on a cross line, taking in four numbers. This 
pays 8 for i. Limit is 750 francs. 

4. Transvei^sale, at the end of any three numbers, and tak- 
ing them in horizontally. Pays ii for i. Limit is 560 francs. 

5. Transverfiale Sioc, placed on the line at the end, taking 
in the three numbers horizontally above and below. This pays 5 
for I. Limit is 1,200 francs. 

6. At the bottom of any of the three vertical columns, 
taking in the twelve numbers. This pays 2 for i. Limit is 
3,000 francs. 

7. JBas a cheval, between any two of these columns. This 
pays 5^ for i. Limit is 3,000 francs. 

8. JBre'inier, Milieu ^ I>ernier, Bets placed in the spaces 
marked P 12, M 12, and D 12, are upon the first, middle and last 
twelve numbers; that is, from i to 12, 13 to 24, and 25 to 36 re- 
spectively. This pays 2 for i. Limit is 3,000 francs. 

A cheval between any two of the last mentioned, pays for i. 

In addition to the foregoing, all the following chances may be 
bet upon. They all pay even money. The limit is 6,000 francs. 

9. Impair. That the number will be odd. 

10. I^air, That the number will be even. 

11. Manque. That the number will be from i to 18. 

12. Passe. That the number will be from 19 to 36. 

13. Itouge or Noir. Red or Black. 

The foregoing are the payments at Monte Carlo; but wheels 
with less numbers are scaled down accordingly. The players can 
bet on the zero if they choose, and they will be paid if it comes 
up, 35 for I, but all other bets are lost. In wheels with two 
zeros, red and black, the bank wins on the colour which does 
not come, and the bets on the right colour are neither paid nor 
taken, but must remain until the next turn of the wheel. This 
is now the practice at Monte Carlo, with the single-zero wheels. 

Systems. As at Faro, gamblers at Roulette are never tired of 
devising systems to beat the game; but none of them are of any 
further use than to afford a little passing amusement to their in- 
ventors. Persons who are interested in systems will find in the 
New York Sun, July 5, 1896, a very interesting tabulation of evepr 
roll of the ball at Monte Carlo for seven successive days, 4,012 in 
all, of which 120 were zeros. If they can find a system that will 
beat the wheel for seven days, and have a return ticket, Monte 
Carlo will take care of all their spare cash. 

One curious fallacy about some systems is to imagine that they 
will win if the player will quit when he is a certain amount ahead, 
and not play again until next day. Until some rule can be given 
by which the exact hour can be fixed to begin play, all such sys- 
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terns must be delusions, as there is no reason why a second man 
should not begin where the first left off, and therefore no reason 
why the first should not continue playing all the time. 

It is in the interest of the proprietors of all gambling houses to 
pretend to be afraid of systems. The word is passed round, and 
the deluded gamesters think they have found the thread 'which has 
held the sword of Damocles above the banker’s head so long. 
As a matter of fact, there is no one so welcome at a gambling 
house as a player wnth a system. A man may be fortunate enough 
for a long time to guess right often er than he will guess wrong, 
and a lucky man in good guessing form is a very dangerous cus- 
tomer, that no cold deck will beat ; but a man with a system sur- 
renders to a double foe ; the inevitable percentage of the game, 
and the skill of the banker, who can beat any system if the player 
will only promise to stick to it. 


KENO, OR LOTTO. 


This game is played with a large number of cards, on which are 
printed various permutations of the numbers i to 90, taken five at 
a time ; but each of the five numbers selected for one combina- 
tion must be in a separate division of tens, such combinations as 2 
4 8 16 18 not being allowed on any card, because the 2 4 and 8 , 
for instance, are all in the first ten numbers of the 90. These 
cards have each a number, printed in large red type across the face 
of the other figures. The following might be a keno card. No. 
325 


I ■ 

1 26 

1 45 I 53 


77 



10 1 28 

3| 2 |5 

62 

79 

83 

4 1 

1 12 1 1 

37 1 

1 67 

1 1 

1 90 


Some cards have more than three rows of figures omthem, but 
none have more than five in one row. 

The cards are left on the tables in large numbers, and any num- 
ber of persons may play. Each selects as many cards as he 
wishes, or thinks he can watch, and places upon them their price, 
usually twenty-five cents each. An assistant comes round and 
calls out the numbers of all the cards to be played, and they are 
" pegged ” on a large board provided for the purpose. 

Ninety small ivory balls, with flattened surfaces to carry the 
numbers, are placed in a keno goose, which looks like a coffee urn 
with the spout at the bottom. This spout can be screwed out to 
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put in the balls, and is controlled with a spring cut-off like a 
powder horn, which lets out only one ball at a time. When all 
the cards have been pegged, the goose is rapidly revolved several 
times back and forth, and then a number is taken out, and placed 
m a little tray with ninety depressions in it, numbered in regular 
order, which hold the balls as they come from the goose. The 
keno roller calls each number distinctly, and the players who find 
it on their cards cover it with a button. The first player to get a 
horizontal row of five numbers covered in this manner, calls out 
“ Keno ! or bangs the table with a card, and that stops the game. 
An assistant comes round to the table and calls out the number of 
the card ; if it has been paid for and pegged, he proceeds to call 
the numbers forming the keno, and these are checked by the roller 
from the balls on the tray. If everything is correct, the player is 
given all the money paid by the other players for their cards, less 
the ten per cent which goes to the house. If two kenos are made 
on the same number, they divide the pool equally. 

As an illustration of the profitable nature of the game for the 
house, it may be remarked that if ten men were to play keno for a 
dollar a card, and each of them made keno ten times, they would 
all be dead broke ; ” because on each of the hundred kenos at 
ten dollars each, the bank would have taken out its dollar percent- 
age. 


CHUCK-LUCK. 

This game is sometimes called Sweaty and again, but erron- 
eously, Hazard. It is played with three dice, which are usually 
thrown down a funnel in which several cross-bars are placed. The 
player is offered five different forms of betting, all of which appear 
on the Ijayout, and which cover all the combinations possible 
with three dice. 


HIGH. 

Single Numbers. I 

LOW. 

1|2|3|4|5|6| 

18 1 171 1«| 16 1 14 1 

1 13 1 12 1 11 1 101 9 1 8 

1 7 1 6 1 6 1 4 1 81 

i8o 1 6o 1 29 ( i8 1 12 1 

8 1 6 1 6 1 6 i 6 1 8 

M'gW'LlT.Wi 

ODD. 

Raffles. 

EVEN. 

1 1 2 1 3 1 4 1 5 I 6 


The Raffles are sometimes indicated by a representation of one 
face of a die. Bets on single numbers pay even money, if the 
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number bet on comes up on the face of any of the three dice. If 
it comes up on two of them, such as two deuces, it pays double ; 
but if all three dice are alike it is a and the house takes all 

bets not placed on raffles. Bets on the numbers from i8 to 3 are 
upon the total count of the pips on the upper faces of the three 
dice. The small figures under these numbers show the odds paid ; 
14, for instance, pays twelve for one. All raffles pay 180 for one ; 
the same as 18 or 3. 

Bets on High and Low, Odd or Even, pay even money. High 
throws are all above 10, and low throws are all below ii. Tffls 
would be perfectly even betting if the house did not take raffles. 
Some houses allow a player to bet on raffles generally ; that is, 
to bet that a raffle of some kind will come. Such bets are paid 30 
for I. 

The percentage of the house, even in a square game, may be 
seen frqjn the following table, which gives the odds against the 
event, and the odds which the house pays ; — 


The odds against 3 or 78 are 215 to i 
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71 “ 

I 
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5 

16 
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35 

I 

4$ 
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I 

44 
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u 

<4 

7 

14 

ft 
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I 

<( 
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13 

« 
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I 

44 

« 8 

M 

<C 

9 ‘‘ 

12 

4t 

7 i “ 

I 

44 

« 6 

*i 

4 < 

10 ** 

II 

t€ 

7 

I 

44 

“ 6 


Cheating. There are endless ways of swindling at Chuck- 
luck, the most modern being to turn the dice over after they have 
reached the table through the funnel. This is done by an appara- 
tus under the cloth, the dealer looking down the funnel to see how 
the dice lie, and then adjusting them to suit himself. Another 
method is to hold out one die, throwing only two down the funnel, 
and slipping the third down the outside, turning it so that when it 
is combined with the two already in the funnel it will beat the big 
bets on the layout. Raffles can be forced in this way whenever the 
two dice in the funnel are paired. 


RONDEAU. 

This game is played on a pocket billiard table. The banker asks 
for bets on the inside and outside^ and the amounts staked on 
each side must balance. So long as they do not balance, the banker 
must ask for what he wants : “ Give me fourteen dollars on the 
outside to make the game,” etc. As soon as the amounts balance, 
and no more bets are offered, he says : “ Roll. The game is 
made.” 
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A round stick, about a foot long, is placed behind nine small 
ivory balls. Any person may roll. He takes his stand at one cor- 
ner of the table and rolls the balls across the table to the pocket 
diagonally opposite him. At least one ball must go into the pocket 
and one must be left out, or they must be rolled over again. The 
number of balls left outside the pocket, odd or even, decides 
whether the inside or the outside bets win; and after the banker 
has deducted his ten per cent, the players who have backed the 
winning side get their money. 


MONTE BANK. 

The money staked by the banker is piled upon the table, so that 
all players may see what is to be won. The banker takes a Span- 
ish pack of forty cards, shuffles them, and offers them to the players 
to be cut. Holding the pack face down, the banker draws two 
cards from the bottom and places them on the table, face up, for 
the “ bottom layout.” He then draws two cards from the top of 
the pack for the “ top layout.” 

The players can bet on either layout, and after all the bets are 
placed the' pack is turned face up. The card that shows is called 
the gate.” If it is of the same suit as either of the cards in the 
top layout, the banker pays all bets on that layout. If there is a 
card of the same suit as the gate in the bottom layout, the banker 
pays that also. If there is no card of the same suit as the gate in 
either of the layouts, the banker wins from that layout ; so that he 
win or lose from either or both on the same gate. 

The pack is then turned face down, the gate is drawn off and 
thrown aside and two fresh layouts are made, as before and the 
bets placed before the new gate is shown. This is continued until 
the pack is exhausted. 


THREE-CARD MONTE. 

This is a purely gambling game, chiefly useful for separating 
fools from their money. The dealer takes three cards, slight^ bent 
lengthwise, so as to be more easily picked up by the ends. One of 
these is shown, and the players are told to watch it. After a few 
skilful passes, the three cards come to rest on the layout, and the 
players are asked to bet that they can pick out the card shown. 

If the dealer will lay two to one, it is a fair gamble ; but if he lavs 
even money only, the player is betting two to one against himself. 
There are endless ways of pretending to mark the shown card, so 
that it may be known by the back ; out the dealer or his confed- 
erate always knows that this is done, and the mark is shifted during 
the passes. 
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UNDER AND OVER SEVEN. 


This game is played with a layout, divided and marked as fol- 
lows ; — 


XT 

7 

0 

EVEN 

3 TO I 

EVEN 


The players can bet on any of the three spaces, Two dice are 
thrown by the banker, and if the number thrown is under seven 
he pays all bets upon the U, even money, taking all those upK^n 7 
and O. If the throw is over seven, he pays all bets upon the o, 
taking all those upon U and 7. If seven is thrown, he pays all 
bets upon that number, three for one, and takes all upon U and 
O. 

As there are 36 possible throws with two dice, 1 5 being under 
and 1 5 over seven, the precentage in favour of the banker is always 
21 to 1$, on U and O. As there are only 6 ways out of 36 to throw 
seven, the odds against it are 5 to i ; but the banker pays only 3 
for I. In spite of this enormous percentage in his favour, he fre- 
quently adds to his revenue by skilful cheating. 


LANSQUENET* 

This is a banking game for any number of players, with a pack of 
fifty-two cards. After the pack has been shuffled and cut, the dealer 
lays off two cards, face up for “ hand cards.” He then deals a card 
for himself and one for the players, also face up. If either of these 
is of the same denomination as either of the hand cards, it must be 

E laced with them, and another card dealt ; because all bets must 
e made on single cards. 

Having two cards, one for the players and one for himself, the 
banker turns up cards one at a time. If he draws the same de- 
nomination as the players' card, he wins all the bets upon it. If he 
draws his own denomination, he loses all bets upon the other card. 
If he draws a card that matches neither, and is not in the hand 
cards, it is placed on the table, and the players can bet upon it. 

As soon as the players’ card is matched, the banker withdraw® 
Wh cards, but he cannot withdraw his own card. All cards 
matching the hand cards must be placed with them. 
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The common form of folding chess-board provides a field for 
three of our best known games ; Chess, Checkers, and Backgam- 
mon, which are generally spoken of as “ table games, although, 
strictly speaking. Backgammon is the only game of Tables. These 
diree games were probably played long before histor};^ noticed them, 
and they have survived almost all ancient forms of amusement. 

Chess is not only the most important of the three, but the most 
widely known, and possesses the most extensive literature. Ac- 
cording to Chatto. it is probable that all games of cards owe their 
origin to chess, cards themselves having been derived from an old 
Indian variation of chess, known as the Four Kings. Chess is also 
the most fascinating of the table games, its charm being probably 
due to the fact that, like whist, it is a game that no man ever mas- 
tered. Whether or not this is in its favour is an open question. 
The amount of study and practice required to make a person pro- 
ficient in chess brings a serious drain upon the time, and the fasci- 
nations of the game are such that once a person has become 
thoroughly interested in it, everything else is laid aside, and it is 
notorious that no man distinguished as a chess-player has ever 
been good for anything else. 

Mr. Blackburne, the English chess champion, regards the game 
as a dangerous intellectual vice which is spreading to rather an 
alarming extent. Discussing the matter, after his game with Mr. 
Bardeleben, he said : “ I know a lot of people who hold the view 
that chess is an excellent means of training the mind in logic and 
shrewd calculation, provision and caution. But I don’t find these 
qualities reflected in the lives of chess-players. They are just as 
fallible and foolish as other folks who don’t know a rook from a 
pawn. But even if it were a form of mental discipline, which I 
doubt, I should still object to it on the ground of its fatal fascina- 
tion. Chess is a kind of mental alcohol. It inebriates the man 
who plays it constantly. He lives in a chess atmosphere, and his 
dreams are of gambits and the end of games. I have known many 
an able man ruined by chess. The game has charmed him, and, 
as a consequence, he has given up everything to the charmer. 
No, unless a man has supreme self-control, it is better that he 
should not learn to play chess. I have never allowed my children 
to learn it, for I have seen too much of its evil results. Draughts 
is a better game, if you must have a game.” 
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In Diagram No. 12, for instance, both the Pawns that have 
been moved would be spoken of as on K 4. The Knight that 
has been moved is on KB 3, because it is a white Knight. 
If it was a black Knight it would be on K B 6, reckoning from 
the black side of the board for the black pieces. In order to test 
your understanding of this system of notation, which is very im- 
portant in following published games or problems, take the board 
and men, white side next you, and set up the following position, 
remembering that when no number is given, the piece stands upon 
the square originally occupied by the piece which gives its name to 
the file : — 

Black men ; — King on Q R’s ; Queen on Q Kt*s ; Pawns on Q 
R 2, and Q Kt, 3 ; Rook on Q R 3. 

White men ; — King on Q Kt 5 ; Queen on Q B 6. 

Now look at Diagram No ii, and see if you have it right. 

In addition to the notation of position, there is that of action. 
If a dash is placed between the initials of the piece and the def- 
inition of the square, it shows first the piece moved, and then the 
square to which it is moved. In Diagram No ir, for instance, 
Black's only move to cover the check would be given : Q-Q Kt 2 ; 
and Whitens continuation would be given ; Q-K 8. 
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The first of these might be abbreviated by saying, Q-Kt 2 , be- 
cause there is only one Kt 2 to which the Queen could be moved. 

The moves of the white pieces are always given first, either in 
the left hand of two vertical columns, which are headed White,” 
and “ Black ” respectively ; or above a line which divides the 
white move from the black, the latter form being used in text- 
books, the former in newspapers. The moves in Diagram No. ii 
would be as follows, supposing the white Queen to arrive from K8 
in the first place : — 


White, Black, 

1. Q-B 6, ch Q-Kt 2 

2 . Q-K8, ch Q-Kt’s 


Or this ; 


Q-B 6, ch 
Q-Kt 3 


When the abbreviation “ ch,” is placed after a move, it means 
** check.” If it is a mate, or a drawn game, or the player resigns, 
the word follows the move. When the King castles with the 
King’s Rook, which is the shorter move for the Rook, it is indi- 
cated by the sign 0-0. When the King is castled with the 
Queen’s Rook, which is the longer move for the Rook, the sign 
0-0-0 is used. 

A cross, X, placed after the piece moved shows that it captured 
something, and the letters following the cross do not give the 
square to which the piece is moved, but show the piece that is cap- 
tured. K B X Q P, for instance, would mean that the adversary's 
Queen’s Pawn was to be taken from the board, and the King’s 
Bishop was to occupy the square upon which the captured Queen’s 
Pawn had stood. 

Beginners usually have some difficulty in following the moves 
of the Knights, because it frequently happens that the same square 
can be reached by either of them. The Bishops cannot be con- 
fused in this way, because they never change the colour of the 
square they stand upon. In some sets of chessmen the Knights 
are distinguished by putting a small crown on the King’s Knight, 
but this is never done in the regulation Staunton model. The 
beginner will find it very convenient, when following out the play 
of published games, to screw off the bottom of one white and one 
black Knight, and to exchange the bases. The white King’s 
Knight will then have a black base, and the black King's Knight 
will have a white base, and they can be easily identified at any 
period of the game. 


GEM3IAN NOTATION* Many of our standard chess 
books, and some of the best edited chess columns, are in German, 
and the student should be familiar with the German notation, 
which is much simpler than the Engfish. 

The white men are always considered as the side nearer the 
player ; the vertical columns are designated from left to right by 
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the letters abcdefgh; and the horizontal rows by the numbers 
12345678, beginning at the bottom, or white side. The pieces 
are designated by one capital letter only, as follows 

K for Konig, or King, 

D for Dame, or Queen. 

T for Thurm, or Rook. 

L for Laufer, or Bishop. 

S for Springer, or Knight. 

^ The Pawn is called a Bauer, but when it is moved no initial is 
given, simply the square it comes from. In Diagram No. 12. for 
instance, the English notation for the first two moves made by 
white would be i-P-K 4, and K Kt-B 3, or, Kt-K B 3. The 
German notation would be : — e 2-e 4 ; and S g i-f 3. The move 
of the Knight, it will be observed, gives the initial of the piece and 
the square upon which it stands, and then the square to which it is 
moved. A capture is indicated by the letter “ n ” taking the place 
of the dash. If the white Knight took the black King’s Pawn in 
Diagram No. 12, for instance, the move would be recorded: S f 3 
n e 5, that k, the Springer at f 3 ** nimmt ” whatever it found at 
c 5. A check is indicated by a plus sign, +, following the move. 
In Diagram No. ii, for instance, the last move of the white Queen 
would be ; D e 8-c 6 + ; and Black’s reply would be : D b 8~b 7. 

TJSE ORENINGS, Time and experience have shown that 
it is best for each player to adopt certain conventional openings, 
in order to develop his pieces. White always has the advantage, 
usually believed to be equal to 55^, counting drawn games as one 
half. This is because White can usually take more risks in offer- 
ing a gambit than Black can in accepting it, and the best judges 
say that they would rather give a Knight and take the white pieces, 
than give Pawn-and-move and take the black. Gambit is a 
term used in Italian wrestling, and means that the adversary is 
given an apparent advantage at the start, in order more success- 
fully to trip him up later on. 

There are a great many chess openings, all of which have been 
analysed as far as the tenth move, including every possible varia- 
tion on the way. The student who wishes to study them in detail 
should procure Freeborough’s Chess Openings,” or Cook’s 

Synopsis.” In these works, if either side has an advantage be- 
fore the tenth move, it is indicated by a plus sign ; if the position 
is equal, it is so marked. 

In studying openings, the student should be careful always to 
play with the winning side n^'fiSm ; that is, never study how to 
play a losing game. If the variation ends with a plus sign, show- 
ing a win for the white, play it over with the white men next you- 
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In selecting openings for general use in play, if it is one for the 
white men, take those openings that have the greatest number of 
variations ending in favour of white. The Ruy Lopez is a very 
good opening for beginners, and the Evans’ Gambit may be studied 
later. The French Defence and the Petroff are good openings 
for Black. 

The theory of opening is to mobilise your forces for the attack 
in the fewest possible moves. Lasker thinks six moves should be 
enough for this purpose, and he recommends that only the King s 
and Queen’s Pawns should be moved, after which each piece 
should be placed at once upon the square from which it can oper- 
ate to the best advantage. He thinks the Knights should be first 
brought out, and posted at B 3, and then the K s B, somewhere 
along his own diagonal. The great mistake made by beginners is 
that they rush off to the attack 'and try to capture some of the 
adverse pieces before they have properly prepaved themselves for 
re-inforcement or retreat. It should never be forgotten that the 
game is not won by capturing the adversary’s pieces, but by 
checkmating his King. 

Take the board and pieces, arrange them with the white men 
^ext you, and play over the following simple little game. Re- 
member that the figures above the line are for the white men ; 
those below for the black. 

, P-E:4 ^ Kt-KB3 ,, Kt-QB3 , B-B4 

^ P=Z4 F-Q3 P-KR3 B-Kt5 

The third move made by Black accomplishes nothing, and is 
simply a waste of time. He should have continued by bringing 
his Knights into play. His fourth move is also a mistake ; he 
should develop the Knights before the Bishops. 

^ Kt X P ^ B xKBPeh ^ Kt-Q5 mate 

*K=K2 ^ 

On his fifth move. Black jumps at the chance to win White's 
Queen, but this is not of the slightest benefit to him, because the 
object of the game is not to ,win the Queen, but to mate the King. 
At the seventh move the beginner will see that the black King 
cannot move out of check, neither can he move into check by tak- 
ing the Bishop. He has no piece that can capture the Knight that 
gives the check, and nothing can be interposed, so he is mated, 
and White wins. 

Here is another simple little game. Take the black pieces this 
time, but make the white men move first, of course. 



_ p-e:4 
P--K4 
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^ Kt-KB3 ^ Kt X P 

Kt-KB3 Kt3-QB3 

ifou don't take the King's Pawn ; it is much more important to 
develop your pieces rapidly. 

, Kt X Kt ^ P-Q3 B-EtS 

QP X Kt ^ B-QB4 Et X P 

White's sixth move is bad, and you immediately take advantage 
of it. If he takes your Knight with his Pawn, you will take his 
K B P with your Bishop, and say '' Check." If he takes the Bishop 
you win his Queen. If he moves his King you check again with 
your other Bishop, which will force him to take your black Bishops 
and lose his Queen. 

- BxQ Q g-gg 

B X Pch B-Kt5 mate 

If the beginner will examine the position, he will find that there 
is no way of escape for the King, and Black wins. 

Openings are usually divided into five principal classes : Those 
in which the first piece developed is the JK.ing’s Hnig'ht / those 
in which the Hinges Eishop is the first piece brought into play r 
those in which a Gambit is offered on the second move, usually 
a sacrificed Pawn ; those which are called Close openings, secur- 
ing a good defensive game for the black pieces ; and those which 
are Irregular, . i ^ * 

In the following outline of fifty of the openings, only the first 
four moves are given, and usually only one variation ,is selectedf 
the object being more to give the student an idea of the develop- 
ment than to exhaust the subject. The arrangement is alphabet- 
ical, that being more convenient in a book of reference. F or the 
continuations the student is recommended ^ to study “ Free- 
borough," or the “ Handbuch des Schachspiels." 

Allgaier Gambit : — 

^ P-K4 P-KB4 ^ Kt-KBS , P-K B4 

^P=K4 *PrP 'P-KKt4 “ ^P-Kt5 

^Boden-Kiescritzky Gambit : — 

, P-K4 « B-B4 

^ F^K4 Kt-KB3 


„ Kt-KB3 
® Kt X 


ZWB3 
^ Kt X fct 
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Berlin Defence : — 

P-K4 B-B4 

P-K;4 * Kt-KBS 

Blackmar Gambit : — 

P-Q4 P X P 

Calabrese Counter Gambit: — 
P-K4 ^ B-B4 

P~K4 p~e:b4 


Kt-QB3 

^ P-KB3 
* P X P 


o 

Kt-KB3 


Centre Gambit : — 

- P-<54 

P-K4 P X P 

Centre Counter Gambit ; — 

, P-K4 „ P X P 

P-Q4 * 


Kt— QB3 

Et-QB3 
Q-Q sq 


Classical Defence, to K. B. opening : — 

, P-E4 „ B-B4 „ P-QB3 

P-E4 B-B4 Ktr-KB3 


Cunningham Gambit : — 

, P-E4 „ P-EB4 „ Et-EB3 

P-E4 *PTP ®B=E2 — 

Cochrane Gambit : — 


P-E4 P-EB4 

P-E4 * FxP 


Danish Gambit : — 
, P-E4 

FjE * 


P-Q4 

PxP 


English Opening ; — 

, P-QB4 „ P-B4 

PiQBi * P-B4 

Evans' Gambit : — 

1 a Et-gB3 

P“E4 Etr“QB3 


„ Et-EB3 
P-EEt4 


s 


P-QB3 

PxP 


. P-Q3 

Et-EB3 


B-B4 

B^ST 


P^QBS 

B-B4 


^ Kt X P 

■* B-B4 


^P=Qi 

. Q-E3 
B'-!Kt5 ch. 


4^P=Qi_ 

*Kt-EBS 


4 


P-Q4 

PxP 


B-B4 
* B-E5 ch 


. B-B4 

P-Et5 


B-QB4_ 

Et-EB3 


4 


Efc-QB3 

P-Q3 


P-QEt4 

BxEtP 
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Evans* Gambit Declined : — 

, P-K4 ^ Kt-KBS 

B-B4 

4 

F-QKt4 

P-K4 

E1>-QB3 

B-B4 


B-K:t3 

Fianchetto Opening : — 

, P-K3 „ P-QB4 

„Kt-QB3 

4 

FxF 

F-K4 

Kt-KB3 

*P-Q4 


KtxF 

Fianchetto Defence : — 

P-E4 P-Q4 

F-QKt3 P~K3 

aB-Q3 

B-Et2 

- 4 

K;t-E2 

Kt-KB3 

Four Knights 
P-K4 

^ Kt-KB8 

„ Et-B3 ' 

4 

B-“Kt5 

F-K4 

Et-QB3 

® Kt-B3 


B-Et6 

French Defence 
, F-K4 


„ Et-QB3 

4 

B-KKt6 

F-K3 

P-Q4 

^ Kt-KB3 


B-K2 

From Gambit*— 
, F-KB4 

F~K4 

PxP 

P-Q3 

^ FxF 
® B X P 

4 

Kt-KBS 

Kt-KB3 

Giuoco Piano:-- 
, F-K4 

Kt-KB3 

B-B4 

4 

F-B3 

F-K4 

* Kt-QB3 

B-B4 


Kt-B3 

Greco-Counter Gambit : — 

. P-K4 „ Kt-KB3 

EtxP 

4 

P-Q4 

F-K4 

P-KB4 

® Q-B3 


P-Q3 

Hamppe-Allgaier Gambit : — 

. P-K4 „ E;t-45B3 


4 

Kt-B3 

F-K4 

Kt-QB3 

P X P 


P-KKt4 

Hungarian Defence : — 

P-K;4 „ Et-KBS 

j,B-B4 

- 4 

P-<24 

F-K4 

^ Kt-QB3 

B-K2 


P-Q3 

Irregular Openings 
. P-K4 . P-QB3 

_ Et-B3 

' 4 

KtxP 

* P-K4 

F-Q4 

^ P X F 


B-Q3 
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Irregular Openings cont'd : — 


P-K4 

P-Q3 

i,P-Q4 

Kt-KBS 

B-Q3 

Kt-QB3 

p-e:4 
* P-QB3 

P-Q4 

PxP 
^ PxP 

P-K4 

Kt-QB3 

*P-Q4 

^P-K4 

Px? 

KtxP 

Jerome Gambit 

, p-e:4 
p-e:4 

Kt-KBS 

*Kt-QB3 

-B-B4 

B--B4 

Kieseritzky Gambit : — 

P^K4 P-KB4 

P-K4 P X P 

Kt-KBS 

P-KKt4 

King's Bishop’s Gambit : — 

, P-K4 ^ P-KB4 

P~K4 P X P 

B-B4 
* Q-E5 ch 

King's Bishop's 
^ P-KB4 

P-K3 

Pawn Game : — 
^ K:t-KB3 
* Kt-KB3 

P-KS 

B-K2 


King's Knight Opening. Irregular Defences : — 


, P~K4 
P-K4 

„ Kt-KB3 
P-KB3 

KtxP 
* Q-K 2 

, p-e:4 
P-K4 

Kt-KB3 
* Q-B3 

„ Kt-B3 

P~B3 

, p-k;4 

P-K4 

„ Kt-KB3 
*B-Q3 

« B-B4 
* Kt-ZB3 

, p-e:4 
P-K4 

„ Kt-EB3 
B-B4 

KtxP 

*Q-K2 

King’s Gambit : — 

, P-E4 „ P-KB4 

P-K4 * P X P 

„P-Q4 

Q-ESch 

, p-k:4 
P-K4 

_ 3 P-KB 4 
PxP 

„ P-KE4 

»p_Q4 


4 


P-QB3 

P-K4 


4 

Kt-QBS 

P~KB4 

Kt~Kt3 


. B X P ch 


P-KR4 

P-Kt5 


4 


K-B sq 
B-B4 


, B-K2 
P-QKtS 


^ Kt-KBS 


4 


P-Q4 

PxP 


4 


P-Q4 

Kt-B3 


4 


P-Q4 

B-Kt3 


^ K:-K2 
P~Q4 

^ PxP 
QxP 
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, P-EA „ P-EB4 „ Kt-KB3 

H O Q 
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B-B4 

P-K4 

PxP 

P-EK:t4 


B“KtjS 

, P-K4 

P-EB4 _ 

. sP-ER4 

4 

Kt-KB3 

^ p-e:4 

PxP 

B-ES 


Et-EB3 

King's Gambit Declined : — 




, P-K4 

P-KB4 

-PxQP 


Et-QB3 

P-K4 

P-Q4 

‘ ®QxP 


Q-K3 

Max Lange’s 

; Attack : — 




, p-k:4 

^ Kt-KB3 



Castles 

P-K4 

Kt-QB3 

B-B4 


K:t-B3 

Muzio Gambit : — 




p-e:4 

^ P-KB4 

„ Kt-KB3 

« 3 

4 

B-B4 

P-K4 

PxP 

P-EEt4 


P-Et 6 

Petroff’s Counter Attack 




P-K4 

^ Kt-KBS 


4 

E-EB3 

P-K4 

* Kt-KB3 

P-Q3 


KtxP 

Philidor’s Defence 




, P-K4 

^ Kt-KB3 

3 P-Q 4 

- 4 

Kt X P 

P-K4 

“ *P-Q3 

^ PxP 


P-Q4 

Pierce Gambit : — 




p-e:4 

Kt-QB3 


4 

Et-B3 

P-K4 

Kt-QB3 

PxP 


P-EEt4 " 

Queen’s Pawn Counter Gambit : — 



p-k:4 

^ Zt-KB3 

PxP 

4 

P-Q4 

P-K4 

*P-Q4 

B-Q3 


P-K5 

Queen’s Gambit: — 




, P-Q4 

- P-QB4 

3 P-K 3 

4 

BxP 

P-Q4 

*PxP 

P-E4 


PxP 

1 P-Q4 

a P-QB4 

- 

4 

P-QS 

P-Q4 

PxP 

^ P-K4 


P-KB4 

^P-Q4 . 

aP-QB4 

„ Kt-KB3 

4 

P-KS 


*PxP 

^ P-K3 


Ktr-KBS 
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Queen’s Pawn Game : — 

P-Q4 ^ P-K3 « Kt-K33 

, B-K2 

P-Q4 

P-E3 

Kt-KB3 

B-E2 

Ruy Lopez 




P-K4 

^Et-EB3 

^ B-KtS 

. B-E4 

^ P-K4 

^ Kt-QB3 

^ P-QR3 

Et-B3 

Salvio Gambit 

, ; — 



. P-K4 

^ P-KB4 

Kt-KB3 

. B-B4 

4 ■— — ■ 

^ P-K4 

■ *PxP 

■ ® P-EEt4 

P-Et5 

Scotch Game; 




, P-E4 

_ Et-EB3 

3 P-Q 4 

^ Et X P 

P-E4 

■ ®Et-QB3 

^ PxP 

B-B4 

Sicilian Defence : — 



, P-E4 

„ Et-QB3 

^ Et-B3 

4?=Si 

^ P~QB4 

■ ^ Kt-QB3 

■ P-E3 

PxP 

Staunton’s Opening 



P-K4 

„ Et-EB3 


4?-Q4 

^ P-K4 

■ Kt-QB3 

“ F-B4 

P-Q3 

Steinitz Gambit 



P-K4 

Et-QB3 

P-EB4 


^ P-K4 

' *Kt-QB3 

PxP 

Q-E5ch 

Three Knights’ Game : — 



. P-E4 

Ktr-KB3 

„ Et-B3 

1 ?-Q4 

^ P-E4 

Kt-KB3 

■ ’*P-Q3 

PxP 

Two Knights’ Defence : — 



P-K4 

„ Kt-KB3 

„ B-B4 

Ktr-Kt^ 

P-K4 

Et-QB3 

■ Et-B3 

P-Q4 

Vienna Opening : — 



^ P-K4 

„Et-QB3 


, Et-B3 

^ p-e:4 

" '*B-B4 

P-Q3 

Et-EBS ' 

Zukertort’s Opening 



. Kt-EB3 

. - 

. P-E8 



Et-EB3 

P-QEt3 

• fi-Et» 
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GAMES AT ODDS. Between unequal players it is a 
common practice for the stronger to give the weaker some advan- 
tage. Very few are able to give a Queen, or even a Rook, but a 
Knight is quite common, and one who can concede a Knight to 
the weakest players in a club is usually spoken of as, “ a Knight 
player.’' The most common odds between nearly equal players is 
Pawn and Move ; and with a player not strong enough to give 
a Knight, Pawn and Two Moves. The Pawn removed in 
each instance is Black’s K B P, and the Knight is usually the Q Kt. 
Here are a few examples of the openings in games at odds : — • 


Pawn and Move 
P-K4 
^ P-K3 

1p-Q4 

P -Q4 

Q-E5eh 

P-EKt3 

Q-E5 

Kt-KBS 

^ p-e:4 

P-Q3 

.P-Q4 

Kt-KB3 

„ Et-QB3 
Et-B3 

P-Q5 

Kt-K:4 

P-K4 

Kt-QBB 

„P-Q4 

^P-Q4 

P-E5 

B-B4 

B-QEt5 

Q-Q3 

P-K4 

Kt-QB3 

„P-Q4 

P-Q4 

PxP 
* ZtxP 

, P-EB4 
* Et-B2 

Pawn and Two 
^P-K4 

Moves 

„P-Q4 

P-K3 

, B-Q3 
■ *P-B4 

P-Q3 

j P-K4 

2 P-Q 4 

P-Z3 

3 P-QB4 
P-B4 

P-Q5 

P-Q3 

jP-K4 

P-Q3 

^ P-KB4 
■ ®P-E3 

iB-Q3 

Kt-E^ 

^ P-K4 

aP-Q4 

Kt-QB3 

3 P-Q 5 

Zt-E4 

^ P^KB4 
* E1>-B2 * 

Odds of Queen 'i 
P-K4 

P-K4 . 

5 Knight 

P-Q4 

jPxP 

* P-K6 

. Et-E6 
QxP ■ 

. P-E4 
*P-K4 

P-KB4 

■^P-<J4 

jjPxQP 

® Q xP 

. Et-B3 
P-ES 
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Odds of King’s Knight : — 


P-K4 

P-K4 

,B-B4 ^ 

^ P-QB3 

^ Kt-B3 

■ 

p-k;4 

P-K4 

„ B-B2 
*Kt-KB3 

P-Q3 
‘ ^B-B4 


4 


P-Q4 

P-Q4 


4 


0-0 

0-0 


In order to give the student an idea of the value and popularity 
of the various openings, the following table of the results of 1 500 
games may be useful It is from the chess columns of the New 
York Sun : — 


OPENINGS. 

I 

PI 

i 

2 ! 

’'IRS'! 

.AYE] 

r 

0 

'A 

R. 

d 

w 

n 

TOTAL PLAYED. 

PER CENT. WON BY 
FIRST PLAYER. 

PER CENT, TOTAL 
GAMES PLAYED. 

Ruy Lopez 

145 

103 

S8 

306 

57 

20 

Queen’s Pawn fa) 

97 

63 

39 

199 

48 

13 

French Defence 

84 

48 

39 

171 

60 

II 

Vienna 

47 

34 

15 

96 

57 

6 

Sicilian Defence 

40 

29 

10 

79 

57 

5 

King’s Gambit 

36 

32 

II 

79 

52 

5 

Giuoco Piano 

3 ^ 

32 

10 

7 ^ 

52 

5 

Evans 

34 

20 

12 

66 

61 

4 

Irregular 

29 

31 

14 

74 

49 

5 

Scotch 

22 

26 

9 

57 

47 

4 

Zukertort. 

23 

17 

II 

51 

56 

3 

Two Knights Defence. 

16 

20 

10 

4.6 

46 

3 

Staunton’s 

19 

15 

5 

39 

55 

3 

Fianchetto 

13 

14 

2 

29 

48 

2 

Petroff Defence 

15 

9 

3 

27 

61 

2 

Centre Gambit (b) .... 

II 

II 

4 

26 

50 

2 

Philidor Defence 

8 

9 

3 

20 

47 

I 

Miscellaneous 

22 

29 

6 

57 

44 

4 

Total 

_^?7 

542 

261 

1500 

— 

— 


The first player won 55.2 per cent, of games played, counting 
drawn games as one-half. 

(a) . Includes Queen’s Gambits and Queen's Gambits declined. 

(b) . Includes Centre and Counter Centre Gambits. 

THE MIDDLE GAME, After a , little experience with 
openings, the player will usually select one or two which he feels 
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that he can handle better than others, and will make a specialty of 
them. Having mastered a number of variations, and learned the 
object of them in forming his pieces for attack or defence, he will 
naturally be led to the study of the middle game. In this there are 
a few general principles which should be steadily kept in view. 
For attack, the player should secure command of a wide range of 
the board ; but for defence he should concentrate his forces as 
much as possible. He should be careful not to get his pieces in 
one another’s way, and not to leave pieces where they can be 
attacked and driven back by inferior pieces, because that entails a 
loss of valuable time. A player should never exchange a man in 
active service for one that is doing nothing. If several lines of 
play are open, the one offering the most numerous good continua- 
tions should be selected. When a player is not ready for attack, 
he should develop his pieces, and remember that the more of them 
he can get to bear on the enemy’s King, the better. Supporting 
pieces should be placed where they are not easily attacked, be- 
cause good players attack the supports first, so as to isolate the ad- 
vance guard. Beginners are usually in too great a hurry to give 
check ; the best players do not check until they are ready to follow 
it up with a mate, or a winning position, or can gain time in de- 
veloping their pieces. 

END GAMES, There are certain positions in which ap- 
parently equal games are not necessarily drawn, and there are 
others in which a player with a decided advantage cannot win, 
within the fifty moves which are allowed him, unless he knows ex- 
actly how to proceed. If a player is not well up in endings he 
may lose many a game which could be won if he only knew how 
to win it. The following games may be abandoned as dratvn 

King and Bishop against a King. 

King and Knight against a King. 

King and two Knights against a King. 

King and Queen against two Rooks. 

King and Queen against King and two Bishops. 

King and Rook against King, Rook and Pawn. 

King and Rook against King and Bishop. 

King and Rook against King and Knight. 

King and Rook against King, Rook and Bishop. 

The following games can be won : — 

King and Queen, or King and Rook, against a King^ 

King and Queen against King and Rook, 

King and Queen against King and Bishop. 

King and Queen against King and Knight. 

King and Queen against King and Pawn. 

King and two Rooks against King and Rook. 

King and two Bishops against a King. 

King Bishop and Knight against a King. 
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END GAMES. 


In order to master all these endings, the student should take up 
Staunton's Handbook, or the Lehrbuch des Schachspiels, in which 
they are given very fully. For the beginner only one or two of the 
most common and important are necessary. 

K and Q, or K and R, against K. All that is necessary is to 
drive the King to the edge of the board, which may be done by 
holding him below a certain parallel with the Q or R, and then 
getting your own King in front of him ; a check will then drive him 
one line further back, and when he arrives at the edge of the board, 
and can no longer go back, he is mated. 

K and Q against K and R. Freeborough has devoted an entire 
volume to this ending, which may be very much prolonged by a 
skilful player. The object is to drive the King to the edge of the 
board, and then to get the Rook in such a position that it must be 
sacrificed to save the mate, or that the mate can be accomplished 
with the Rook on the board. The player with the Queen must be 
on his guard against stalemate in this ending. 

K and Q against K and B, K and Kt, or K and P. This is 
easy enough for the Queen if the player is careful to avoid stale- 
mate. 

K and two R's against K and R. This can be won easily by 
forcing an exchange of Rooks. 

K and two B’s against K. In this position the King must be 
ruled off into a corner by getting the Bishops together, protected 
by their King. Start with the men in the following position : — 

Black K on his own square. White King on K B 6 ; white 
Bishops on K B 4 and K B 5. White to move and win. The mate 
can be accomplished in six moves, as follows : — 

, B-B7 „ B-Q7 ^ K-Kte 

* K-B sq ^ K-Kt sq K-B sq ‘ 

B-Q6 ch ^ B-K6 ch. ^ B-K5 mate 

^ K-Kt sq ^ ® 

K, B and Kt against K. This is one of the most difficult 
endings for a beginner, but is very instructive, and should be care- 
fully studied. Set up the men as follows : — 

Black King on K R sq. White King on K B 6, white Bishop on 
K B 5, and white Knight on K Kt 5 ; White to move and win. 
The object is to drive the King into a corner of the board which is 
commanded by the Bishop, as he cannot otherwise be mated. 

Kt-B7 ch B-K4 „ B-R7 , Kt-K5 

K-Ktsq ^K-Bsq K-K sq ^ K-B sq 

^Kt-Q7ch ^K-Ke ,.K-Q6 ^ B-K6 ch 

K-Ksq K-Qsq ^ K-K sq * K-i^ sq 
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K-Be 

K-B sq 

_B-B 7 

K-Qsq 

Kt— Ktf 7 ch. 
K-B sq 

K-B6 

"*E-Ktsq 

K-Et6 
K-B sq 

B-E6 ch 
K-Kt sq 

, ^ Kt-B 5 

K-E sq 

Id 

^ K-Kt sq 

Kt-E6 ch 
K-R sq 

B-B6 mate 




If, at the fourth move, the black King does not go back to the 
Bishop’s square, but goes on to the Queen’s square, hoping to cut 
across to the other black corner of the board, the continuation will 
be as follows^ beginning at White's fifth move : — 


K-K6 

K-B2 

Et-Q 7 

®E-B 3 

^b-qs _ 

E-B 2 

8 

Kt-K 5 
® K-B 2 

,^Et-B 4 
® K-Q sq 

„ E-Q6 

E-B sq 


Kt-Kt 7 ch 
^®E-Bsq 

K-B6 

14 

K-Kt sq 

Et-Q6 

*E-E2 

16 

K-E2 

, ^ Kt-B8 ch 
® K-R sq 

, ^ B-Q 5 mate 

' x 9 ------ ' '• 



B-Kt 5 

K-Q’s 

E:t~R5 
K-Q sq 

K-B 7 
K-E sq 


DAWN ENDINGS* There are a great number of these, 
many being complicated by the addition of Pawns to other pieces. 
The following example, which is a position that often occurs, should 
be understood by the beginner : — 

Put the black King on K B square ; the white King on K B 6, 
and a white Pawn on K 6. If it is Black's move. White can win 
easily ; but if it is White’s move it is impossible to win, because 
whether he checks or not the black King gets in front of the Pawn 
and either wins it or secures a stalemate . 

Put the Pawn behind the King, on K B 5, and White wins, no 
matter which moves first, for if Black moves he allows the white 
King to advance to the seventh file, which will queen the Pawn. 
If White moves first, and the black King keeps opposite him, the 
Pawn advances. If Black goes in the other direction, the white 
King goes to the seventh file and wins by queening the Pawn. 

If the white King and Pawn are both moved one square further 
back, the King on K B 5, and the Pawn* on K B 4. the win will de- 
pend on the move. If it is White's move he can win by advancing 
the King ; but if it is Black’s move he can draw by keeping his 
King always opposite the white King. If the Pawn advances, he 
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KNIGHT^S TOUR. 


will get in front of it, and if the King is afterward advanced, he 
will get in front of it ; winning the Pawn or securing a stalemate. 

THJE KNIGHT^ S TOUR. Owing to the peculiarity of the 
Knight’s move, many persons have amused themselves in trying to 
cover the entire chess board with a Knight, touching the same 
square once only, and returning to the starting-point again. There 
are several ways of doing this, one of the simplest being the fol* 
lowing ; — 
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TEXT ROOKS. Among the very large number of works on 
Chess there is abundant room for choice, but the following works 
are considered standard authorities on the game : — 

Freeborough's Chess Openings, 1896. 

Cook’s Synopsis. 

Minor Tactics of Chess, by Young and HowelL 
Modern Chess Instructor, by W. Steinitz. 

Common Sense in Chess, by E. Lasker. 

Walker’s Treatise on Chess, 1841. 

Handbuch des Schachspiels. 

Lehrbuch des Schachspiels, by J. Dufresne. 

Teoria e Practica del Giuoco degli Schacchi, 

British Chess Magazine. 

Chess Player’s Chronicle. 

Chess Monthly. 

Westminster Papers, 1868 to 1879. 

Of these works, “ Minor Tactics ” will be found most useful to 
Jie beginner, as it simf)lifies the openings by* grouping them, and 
"^Bcentrates the attention on the essenti^ points of chess strategy. 
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CODE OF CHESS LAWS. 

ADOPTED BY THE FIFTH A3WEERICAN era 

Definitions of Teirms Used, Whenever the word “ Urn- 
fire *' is used herein, it stands for any Committee having charge 
of Matches or Tournaments, with power to determine questions 
of chess-law and rules ; or for any duly appointed Referee, 
or Umpire ; for the bystanders, when properly appealed to ; of 
for any person, present or absent, to whom may be referred any 
disputed questions ; or for any other authority whomsoever hav- 
ing power to determine such questions. 

When the word “ move ” is used it is understood to mean a 
legal move or a move to be legally made according to these laws. 

When the word “ man'' or ** men " is used, it is understood that 
it embraces both Pieces and Pawns. 

The CJiessSoard and 3£en, The Chess-board must be 
placed with a white square at the right-hand corner. 

If the Chess-board be wrongly "placed, it cannot be changed 
during the game in progress after a move shall have been made 
by each player, jjrovided the men were correctly placed upon the 
board at the beginning, /. e,, the Queens upon their own colours. 

A deficiency in number, or a misplacement of the men, at the 
beginning of the game, when discovered, annuls the game. 

The field of the Standard Chess-board shall be twenty- two 
inches square. 

The Standard Chess-men shall be of the improved Staunton 
Club size and pattern. 

First Move and Colour, The right of first move must be 
determined by lot. 

The player having the first move must always play with the 
white men. 

The right of move shall alternate, whether the game be won, 
lost or drawn. 

The game is legally begun when each player shall have made 
his first move. 

Whenever a game shall be annulled, the party having the move 
in that game shall have it in the next game. An annulled game 
must be considered, in every respect, the same as if it had never 
been begun. 

Concessions, The concession of an indulgence by one playef 
does not give him the right of a similar, or other, indulgence from 
his opponent. 
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Errors* If, during the course of the game, it be discovered 
that any error or illegality has been committed, the moves must 
be retraced and the necessary correction made, without penalty. 
If the moves cannot be correctly retraced, the game must be 
annulled. 

If a man be dropped from the board and moves made during its 
absence, such moves must be retraced and the man restored. If 
this cannot be done, to the satisfaction of the Umpire, the game 
must be annulled. 

Castling* The King can be Castled only : 

When neither the King nor the Castling Rook has been moved, 
and 

When the King is not in check, and 

When all the squares between the King and Rook are unoccu- 
pied, and 

When no hostile man attacks the square on which the King is 
to be placed, or the square he crosses. 

In Castling, the King must be first moved. 

The penalty of moving the King prohibits Castling. 

JEn Rassant* Taking the Pawn “ en passant,"* when the only- 
possible move, is compulsory. 

Queening the Rawn* A pawn reaching the eighth square 
must be at once exchanged for any piece (except the King) that 
the player of the Pawn may elect. 

Chech* A player falsely announcing ''check," must retract the 
move upon which the announcment was based and make some 
other move, or the move made must stand at the option of the op- 
ponent. 

No penalty can be enforced for any offence committed against 
these rules in consequence of a false announcement of " check," 
nor in consequence of the omission of such announcement, when 
legal " check " be given. 

Radoube*^^ " J ’ad cube," "I adjust," or words to that 
effect, cannot protect a player from any of the penalties imposed 
by these laws, unless the man or men touched, obviously need 
adjustment, and unless such notification be distinctly uttered 
the man, or men, be touched, and only the player whose turn it is 
to move is allowed so to adjust. 

The hand having once quitted the man, but for an instant, the 
move must stand. 

Men overturned or displaced accidentally may be replaced by 
cither player, without notice. 

A wilful displacement, or overturning of any of the men, forfeits 
the game. 
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JRencUties* Penalties can be enforced only at the time an 
offence is committed, and before any move is made thereafter. 

A player touching one of his men, when it is his turn to play, 
must move it. If it cannot be moved he must move his King. If 
the King cannot move, no penalty can be enforced. 

For playing two moves in succession, the adversary may elect 
which move shall stand. 

For touching an adversary's man, when it cannot be captured, 
the offender must move his King. If the King cannot move, no 
other penalty can be enforced. But if the man touched can be 
legally taken, it must be captured. 

For playing a man to a square to which it cannot be legally 
moved, the adversary, at his option, may require him to move the 
man legally, or to move the King. 

For illegally capturing an adversary’s man, the offender must 
move his King, or legally capture the man, as his opponent may 
elect. 

For attempting to Castle illegally, the player doing so must 
move either the King or Rook, as his adversary may dictate. 

For touching more than one of the player's own men, he must 
move either man that his opponent may name. 

F or touching more than one of the adversary's men, the offender 
must capture the one named by his opponent, or if either cannot 
be captured, he may be required to move the King or capture the 
man which can be taken, at the adversary’s option ; or, if neither 
can be captured, then the King must be moved. 

A player moving into check may be required, by the opposing 
player, either to move the King elsewhere, or replace the King and 
make some other move — but such other move shall not be selected 
by the player imposing the penalty. 

For discovering check on his own King, the player must either 
legally move the man touched, or move the King at his adver- 
sary’s option. In case neither move can be made, there shall be 
no penalty. 

While in check, for touching or moving a man which does not 
cover the check, the player may be required to cover with another 
piece, or move the King, as the opposing player may elect. 

Touching the Squares, While the hand remains upon a 
man, it may be moved to any square that it commands, except 
such squares as may have been touched by it during the delibera* 
tion on the move ; but if all the squares which it commands have 
been so touched, then the man must be played to such of the 
squares as the adversary may elect. 

Counting Fifty Moves, If, at any period during a game, 
either player persist in repealing a particular check, or series of 
checks, or persist in repeating any particular line of play whidi 
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does not advance the game ; or if a game-ending be of doubt* 
ful character as to its being a win or a draw, or if a win be pos- 
sible, but the skill to force the game questionable, then either player 
may demand judgment of the Umpire as to its being a proper 
game to be determined as drawn at the end of fifty additional 
moves, on each side ; or the question : “ Is, or is not the game a 
draw ? ” may be, by mutual consent of the players, submitted to 
the Umpire at any time. The decision of the Umpire, in either 
case, to be final. 

And whenever fifty moves are demanded and accorded, the 
party demanding it may, when the fifty moves have been made, 
claim the right to go on with the game, and thereupon the other 
party may claim the fifty move rule, at the end of which, unless 
mate be effected, the game shall be decided a draw. 

Stale-’Mate. A stale-mate is a drawn game. 

Time Limit, The penalty for exceeding the time limit is the 
forfeiture of the game. 

It shall be the duty of each player, as soon as his move be 
made, to stop his own register of time and start that of his oppo- 
nent, whether the time be taken by clocks, sand-glasses, or other- 
wise. No complaint respecting an adversary’s time can be consid- 
ered, unless this rule be strictly complied with. But nothing 
herein is intended to affect the penalty for exceeding the time limit 
as registered. 

Abandoning the Game, If either player abandon the game 
by quitting the table in anger, or in any otherwise offensive man- 
ner ; or by momentarily resigning the game ; or refuses to abide by 
the decision of the Umpire, the game must be scored against him. 

If a player absent himself from the table, or manifestly ceases to 
consider his game, when it is his turn to move, the time so con- 
sumed shall, in every case, be registered against him. 

IHstUThance, Any player wilfully disturbing bis adversary 
shall be admonished; and if such disturbance be repeated, the 
game shall be declared lost by the player so offending, provided 
the player disturbed then appeals to the Umpire. 

The Umpire* It is the duty of the Umpire to determine all 
questions submitted to him according to these laws, when they 
apply, and according to his best judgment when they do not 
apply. 

No deviation from these laws can be permitted by an Umpire, 
even by mutual or general consent of the players, after a match or 
tournament shall have been commenced. 

. .The decision of the Umpire is final, and binds both and all the 
players. 
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RULES FOR PLAYING THE GAME AT ODDS. 

I. In games where one player gives the ddds of a piece, ot 
“ the exchange/' or allows his opponent to count drawn games as 
won, or agrees to check-mate with a particular man, or on a par- 
ticular square, he has the right to choose the men, and to move 
first, unless an arrangement to the contrary is agreed to between 
the combatants. 

II. When the odds of Pawn and one move, or Pawn and more 
than one move are given, the Pawn ^iven must be the King’s 
Bishop’s Pawn when not otherwise previously agreed on. 

III. When a player gives the odds of his King’s or Queen’s 
Rook, he must not Castle (or more properly speaking leap his 
King) on the side from which the Rook is removed, unless before 
commencing the game or match he stipulates to have the privilege 
of so doing. 

IV. When a player undertakes to give check-mate with one of 
his Pawns, or with a particular Pawn, the said Pawn must not be 
converted into a piece. 

V. When a player accepts the odds of two or more moves, he 
must not play any man beyond the fourth square, /. e., he must 
not cross the middl line of the board, before his adversary makes 
his first move. Such several moves are to be collectively consid- 
ered as the first move of the .■'layer accepting the odds. 

VI. In the odds of check mating on a particular square it must 
be the square occupied by the King mated, not by the man giving 
the mate. 

VII. The player who undertakes to win in a particular man- 
ner, and either draws the game, or wins in some other manner, 
must be adjudged to be the loser. 

In all other respects, the pla" in games at odds must be gov- 
erned by the regulations before laid down. 

RULES FOR PLAYING CORRESPONDENCE AND CON- 
SULTATION GAMES. 

I. In playing a game by correspondence or in consultation, the 
two parties shall always agree beforehand in writing or otherwise 
as to the persons who are to take part in the contest, as to the 
time and mode of transmitting the moves, as to the penalties to be 
inflicted for any breach of the contract, and as to the umpire or 
referee. 

II, In games of this description each party is bound by the 
move dispatched ; and in this connection the word move refers to 
what is intelligibly written, or delivered viva voce. 

In any game the announcement of a move which does not in- 
clude the actual transfer of a man from one square to another- 
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shall be considered as a move not intelligibly described within the 
meaning of this section. 

III. Each party must be bound by the move communicated in 
writing, or by word of mouth, to the adversary whether or not it 
be made on the adversary’s board. If the move so communicated 
should prove to be different from that actually made on the party’s 
own board, the latter must be altered to accord with the former. 

IV. If either party be detected in moving the men when it is 
not their turn to play, or in moving more than one man (except in 
castling) when it is their turn to play, they shall forfeit the game, 
unless they can show that the man was moved for the purpose of 
adjusting or replacing it. 

V. If either party has, accidentally or otherwise, removed a 
man from the board, which has not been captured in the course of 
the game, and made certain moves under the impression that such 
man 'was no longer in play, the moves must stand, but the man 
may be replaced whenever the error is discovered. 

VI. If either party permit a bystander to take part in the con- 
test, that party shall forfeit the game. 


The foregoing laws differ very slightly from those of the British 
Chess Association, and it is to be hoped that an international code 
will be agreed upon before a second edition of this work is issued, 
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CHECKERS, 

OR DRAUGHTS. 

OCTie JSoard,» Checkers is played upon a board which is not 
more than sixteen, nor less than fourteen inches square, and is 
divided into sixty-four smaller squares of equal size. These 
squares are of different colours, alternately light and dark, and the 
board must be so placed that each player shall have a light square 
at his right on the side nearer him. 

The Men* Each player is provided with twelve men, which 
are circular in form, one inch in diameter, and three eighths thick. 
The men on one side are red or black ; those on the other white or 
yellow. The men must be placed on the hlacTc squares. 

Diagrams* F or convenience in illustrating games and pro- 
blems the men are always shown as placed on the white squares, 
type made in that manner being more easily read. The following 
diagram will show the proper arrangement of the men at the be- 
ginning of the game, if the white squares are supposed to be black 
ones : — 



Two Move Restriction* It has lately become the custom 
in important tournaments to write an opening and second move, 
such as 10-14, 22-17 on a slip of paper; 10-14, 24-19 on another, 
and so on for all possible openings. These are placed in a 
hat and when the players face each other, a slip is drawn. If 
it is 11-15, 22-18, the game must be opened with those moves. 
When these players start the second pime, the one who was 
second player on the first game begins with 11-15, and his 
opponent must play 22-18. The same opening is never again 
used by the same pair, the object being to diversify the play 
and drive contestants out of their favourite ruts. 

The Tlayers are designated by the colour of the men with 
which they play. White or Black, and Black always has the first 
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move. In a series of games each player m turn takes the blacK 
men and the move. It is usual to draw for the first game, one 
player concealing in each hand a man of different colour, and offer- 
ing the choice of hands to his adversary. Whichever colour the 
chosen hand contains the chooser must take for the first game. 

The MovcSm The men never leave the colour of the squares 
on which they are originally set up, so that they always move dia- 
gonally. At the beginning of the game the men move only one 
square at a time, and always forward, and can be placed only on 
squares which are unoccupied. If an adverse piece stands upon a 
square to which a man might be moved, and there is a vacant 

square beyond, the man must jump 
over the adverse piece to the unoccu- 
pied square, at the same time removing 
from the board the piece so jumped 
over. In the position shown in Dia- 
gram No. I, for instance, it being 
White's turn to move, he must jump 
over the black man, removing it from 
the board. Black will then have a 
choice of two jumps, over one man or 
over two, and will of course select the 
jump toward the right of the board 
first, and then over the second man, 
removing both from the board. A 
man may jump over and capture several men at one move, pro- 
vided there are vacant squares between them, and beyond the last 
man. 

Huffing. If a player who can capture a piece neglects to do 
so, his adversary has the choice of three things: — To compel the 
player to take back his move and capture the piece ; to huff 
(remove from the board,) the man that should have captured the 
piece ; or to let the move stand, and go on with his own move. A 
huff does not constitute a move ; the piece is simply removed from 
the board as a penalty, but the penalty must be enforced before the 
player exacting it makes his own move. 

Kings. When a man arrives at any of the four squares on 
the edge of the board farthest from the side on which he started, 
he becomes a King, and is crowned by putting another man of 
the same colour on the top of him. In diagrams, kings are distin- 
guished by putting a ring round the single man. @ (•). Kings can 
move either backward or forward, but only one square at a time. 
If a man arrives at the king-row by capturing an adverse piece, * 
that ends the move, and the newly made king cannnot move again, 
even to capture another piece, until his adversary has moved. [See 
notes to Diagram No. 7.] 
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ings, take those that show the greatest number of wins for the 
rfde you propose to play. In all checker books there are marks at 
the foot of the column to show which side has an advantage, if 
any exists, at the end of each variation. The Alma, for instance, 
shows a great many more winning variations for the black men 
than for the white, and is consequently one of the best openings 
for Black. 

Any person who plays correctly can always be sure of avoiding 
defeat ; that is, no one can beat him if he makes no slips, and the 
worst he can get is a draw. It is a common error to suppose ihat 
the first move is an advantage. [See Illustrative Game No. 7,] 

The strategy of the game consists in so deploying your men that 
alluring openings are left for your adversary. These openings are 
always pitfalls of the most dangerous character, and whenever you 
think a good player has made a mistake and left you a chance, 
you should examine the position with great care, or you will prob- 
ably walk into a trap. The first of the example games given in 
this work is a case in point. White’s move, 27 24, is apparently 
the best possible, yet it immediately and hopelessly loses the game. 
Sometimes these traps are set very early in the opening, and some- 
times after the pieces have been pretty well developed. 

There are many cases in which a good player may take advan- 
tage of the weakness of an adversary by making moves which are 
really losing moves, and which would lead to immediate defeat if 
he were opposed by an expert. But if he feels that his adversary 
is not skilful enough to take advantage of these losing moves, a 
winning position may sometimes be rapidly obtained by departing 
from the regular development of the opening. 

The beginner should be satisfied with learning only one or two 
forms of the openings, committing to memory as many variations 
as possible. When he meets with a line of play that beats him, he 
should study out the variation in his text books, and see at what 
point he made the losing move. To be perfect in any one open- 
ing a person must know at least five hundred variations by heart ; 
but if he finds himself caught in a variation which he does not re- 
member, or has never learned, he should trust to good judgment 
rather than to defective memory. 

The End. Game usually resolves itself into one of four well- 
known positions. These four positions are those in which there ii. 
a w'in for one side or the other owing to the peculiar position oc- 
cupied by the opposing forces, although they may be numerically 
equal. Every checker player must know these four positions 
thoroughly, or he may abandon many a game as drawn which he 
could win, and may lose many a game which he could draw. 
These four positions are here given as they are usually found in 
the books, but the player must be able to recognize at once any 
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position which resembles them, or can be made to lead up to them. 
The student will find many games marked as won in which he 
cannot see any winning position unless he is familiar with the four 
endings. The expert strives to exchange his men so as to bring 
about one of these positions, after which he knows he has a 'won 
game, although his less skilful adversary may be unconscious of 
his advantage. 

First Position. Second Position. 

Black to move and win. Black to move and win. 



BLACK. 


Third Position. 
Either to move ; 
White to win. 


WHITE. 



BLACK. 


WHITE. 


^ ^ n n 

^ Hi lEI 

m m m m 

H H « m 

^ w mm Wi 

Hi Bpl 11 IB ° 

om m m m 

m@m m*m 
m»m 


BLACK. 

Fourth Position. 
Black to play and w’in 
White to play and dra 

WHITE, 

LW. 

■©■©■oH 
©■ ■ ■ ■ 

HI HI ' Hi HI 

HI HI HI H! 

■ ■ ■ ■ 


BLACK. 


The first position is one of the most common endings on the 
checker board, and should be very thoroughly understood. The 
letters iri the margin refer to the variations. There are a great 
many minor variations, for which the student must be referred 
io Janvier’s Anderson, page 265. 
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Tirst 5 _ 1 10-15 3- 7 10-lS 14 10 27-33 

1?oaUion. 6 9 B 9 5 24 19 24 28 28-32 19 23 

27-32 15-18 15-38 7-10 15-19 27 24 6-1 

8 11 17 13 6 9 19 23 28 32 1- 6 6 9 

82-27 18-15 1- 5 10-15 19-24 10 6 32-28 

11 7 9 14 9 6 23 27 32 28 W wins 23 27 

37-23 1- 5 18-16 15-19 11-16 W wins 

7 10 14 17 21 17 27 32 28 19 Var B; 

22- 26 15-10 5- 1 19-24 16-23 5- 1 - 

A. 10 6 17 22 6 9 32 28 12 8 6 10 Fotirtn 

26-31 10-14 15-18 24-27 23-18 W wins Position. 

6 9 22 25 9 5 28 32 8 4 Black 

81-26 6- 1 18-22 27-31 18-14 Black to play 

9 6 35 22 17 14 32 28 4 8 to move 28-24 

26-22 1- 6 1- 6 31-27 6- 1 6- 1 32 38 

6 10 22 25 5 1 28 32 8 11 18 15 24-20 

23- 18 6 -10 6- 2 37-23 14- 9 C 1- 6 28 32 

10 6 25 22 1 5 32 38 13 6 14 10 22-18 

18-14 10-15 22-17 23-18 1-10 6- 9 31 27 

6 1 22 25 14 9 28 24 11 16 23 19 23-19 

22-18 15-18 B wins 18-14 10-15 24-27 37 31 

1 6 25 21 24 19 16 20 15 18 19-24 

18-15 Bwins Var B. 6-10 15-19 d 27-32 32 27 

6 1 9 14 19 23 B wins 19 24 24-28 

15-10 Var A. 1- 5 10-15 9- 6 27 82 

1 6 30 25 21 17 23 27 ■■■■. — 10 14 18-22 

10- 6 23-18 5- 1 15-19 32-28 31 27 

5 1 10 6 17 13 27 32 24 27 22-26 

14-13 18-14 1- 5 19-24 Position- W wins 30 23 

1 5 6 1 14 17 32 28 White 28-24 

6- 1 26-30 15-10 24-27 to move Var C. B wins 

5 9 25 21 B wins 28 24 18 15 1- 5 

1 _ 5 30-25 ____ 27-82 a 6- 1 14 1.0 White 

9 13 16 ■ ' 24 28 14 9 34-28 to play 

10-14 25-22 Second 32-27 24-28 23 19 31 27 

13 9 5 1 Position. 28 32 23 19 28-32 23-19 

14- 18 32-18 1- 6 27-24 1- 5 15 18 27 31 

96 15 8 11 32 28 96 32-27 19-24 

18-16 18-15 6- 9 34-19 B 28-32 10 6 32 27 

80 25 5 1 11 16 28 32 19 24 27-32 24-20 

15- 18 15-10 9-14 19-15 6- 1 19 23 27 32 

6 10 1 5 15 11 32 28 24 19 6- 1 22-18 

6- 1 10- 6 14-18 15-10 W wins 6 9 31 27 

26 21 6 1 11 16 28 24 W wins 28-24 

1- 6 14-10 18-15 10- 6 Var A. 27 31 

10 6 1 6 16 20 34 19 24-28 Var D. 18-23 

18-15 6- 1 15-11 14-10 23 27 9- 5 31 26 

21 17 6 9 20 24 [ 19 24 1 6- 1 10 6 Brawn 
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Traps. The beginner should be on his guard against being 
caught, “ two for one,” especially in such positions as those shown 
in Diagrams Nos. 6 and 7- 



No. 6. 


No. 7. 


In No. 6, White will play 19 16, forcing you to jump, and will 
then play 27 23, forcing you to jump again, In No. 7, White will 
play 30 26, making your man a King. ^ He will then play^ 32 28, 
and wait for your newly made King to jump. This will give him 
three of your men, and he will catch the other before it gets to the 
king row. 

Another common form of trap is to get a player into such a 
position in the end game, when he has only one or two men, that 
he cannot get to the king row without being caught ; sometimes 
because he is driven to the side of the board by the man following 
him, and sometimes because the man meeting him can head him 
off. The adversary can do this only when he has the move.” 

Theory of the Move. When the position is such that you 
will be able to force your adversary into a situation from which he 
cannot escape without sacrificing a piece or losing the game, you 
are said to have the move; and if he does not change it by captur- 
ing one of your men he must lose the game. As the move is 
often of the greatest importance in the end game, every checker- 
player should understand its theory, so that he may know when it 
is necessary to make an exchange of men in order to secure the 
move, and when he should avoid an exchange which would lose it. 
The move is only important when the number of men on each side 
is equal. 

In order to calculate the move, the board is supposed to be di- 
vided into two systems of squares, sixteen in each. The first system 
is formed by the four vertical rows running from your own side of 
the board, as shown by the dotted lines in Diagram No. 8. The 
second system runs from your adversary's side of the board, as 
shown in Diagram No. p. 
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IjOSIJS’G game* In this variety of Draughts, the object is 
to give away all your men before your adversary can give away his, 
or to block yourself so that you cannot move. The secret of suc- 
cess in Losing Game is to get your men on such squares that they 
cannot be made to jump to the* king row. These squares will be 
the row next you on your own side of the board, and every second 
row from that, horizontally. Get your men on those squares as 
soon as possible, and do not be in too great a hurry to capture 
your adversary's men. 

JPOEISJEC DEAITGJBCTS* Although intended for a special 
board of loo squares this game can be played on a common chec- 
ker board. It differs from ordinary draughts in two particulars: 

Although the men can move only forward, they can take back- 
ward, and kings can go any distance at one move. 

If in taking a piece, a man arrives at the king row, that does 
not end the move if he can capture another piece by jumping back- 
ward out of the king row again. As this brings him aw^ay from 
the king row before the move is complete, he will not be a king 
until he can get to the king row at the end of a move. 

Kings can go any number of squares 
in a straight line, and can capture any 
piece which is on the diagonal, not pro- 
tected by another piece behind it. 
Kings can also go on for any number 
of squares beyond the captured piece, 
and then turn a corner to capture an- 
other piece. In Diagram No. 12, for 
instance, the black King could capture 
all six of the white men by going over 
the first one only, and then turning to 
the left, and continuing to turn to the 
left after every capture, as shown by 
No. 12. squares with the numbers on them, 

which indicate his five successive turning-points. 

JOEVIL AMOATG THE TAILORS* This is hardly a 
variation of the game of Draughts, although it is played on a 
checker board. Four white men, the tailors, are placed upon 29 
•^o a I and 32 ; and one black man, the devil, on i. The men can 
move only one square at a time, diagonally ; the white men for- 
ward only, the black man forward or backward. There is no 
jumping or capturing, and the object of the tailors is to pm the 
devil in, so that he cannot move. If the black man can reach the 
free country behind the white men, he wins the game. 

The game is a certainty for the white men if properly ulaved. 
At the end of four moves they should be lined 1^5 on squares 25, 
26, 27. 28 and whichever end the devil attacks, the tailors should 
move in from the other end. 
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There are two critical positions. 



No. 13. 



No. 14. 


In Diagram No. 13, if White moves 24 19 he loses, because Black 
goes to II, and as the tailors advance to head him off, he goes 
back to 15 and 18, and then ^ets round by going to 14.^ White’s 
proper play is 23 18, after which 26 22 will re-form his line. 

In Diagram No. 14, if White moves 26 22, or 19 15, he loses im- 
mediately. In the first case Black will run to 15 and ii, and 
either get round or double back to 18. In the second case Black 
will get round by way of 7, or get through. 


CHECXER LAWS. 

The Standard board must be of light and dark squares, not 
less than fourteen inches nor more than fifteen inches across said 
squares. 

2 . The board shall be so placed that the bottom corner square, 
on the left hand, shall be black. 

S* The Standard men, technically described as White and Black, 
must be light and dark (say white and red, or yellow and 
black), turned, and round, not less than one inch, nor more than 
1% inches in diameter. 

The men shall be placed on the black squares. 

The black men shall invariably be placed upon the real or 
supposed first twelve squares of the board; the white upon the 
last twelve squares. 

6 . Each player shall play alternately with the white and black 
men, and lots shall be cast for the colour only once, viz., at the 
beginning of the play — ^the winner to have his choice of taking 
black or white. 
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7* The first play must invariably be made by the person 
having the black men. 

8^ At the end of five minutes [if the play has not been pre- 
viously made], “ Time ” must be called by the person appointed 
for that purpose, in a distinct manner; and if the play is not 
completed in another minute, the game shall be -adjudged lost 
through improper delay. 

9. When there is only one way of taking one or more 
pieces, time shall he called at the end of one minute, and if the 
play is not completed in another minute, the game shall be ad- 
judged lost through improper delay. 

10. Either player is entitled, on giving intimation, to arrange 
his own or his oppenenf s pieces properly on the squares. After 
the first move has been made, however, if either player touch 
or arrange any piece without giving intimation to his opponent, 
he shall be cautioned for the first offence, and shall forfeit the 
game for any subsequent act of the kind. 

11. After the pieces have been arranged, if the person whose 
turn it is to play touch one, he must either play it or forfeit the 
game. When the piece is not playable, he forfeits according to the 
preceding law. 

12. If any part of a playable piece is moved over an angle 
of the square on w^hich it is stationed, the move must be completed 
in that direction. 

IB. A capturing play, as well as an ordinary one, is completed 
whenever the hand has been withdrawn from the piece played, 
although one or more pieces should have been taken. 

14:. The Huff or Blow is to remove from the board, before one 
plays his own piece, any one of the adverse pieces that might or 
ought to have taken but the Huff or Blow never constitutes a play. 

15. The player has the power to huff, cornp^ the capture, 
or let the piece remain on the hoard, as he thinks proper. 

16. When a man first reaches any of the squares on the opposite 
extreme line of the board, it becomes a King, and can be moved 
backward or forward as the limits of the bo'ard permit, though 
not in the same play. The adversary must crown the new King, 
by placing a captured man on the top of it, before he makes his 
own move. 

17. A player making a false or improper move forfeits the 
game to his opponent. 

IS. When taking, if either player removes one of his own 
pieces, cannot replace it; but opponent either play 
or insist on the man being replaced. 

19. A Draw is when neither of the players can force a Win. 
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When one of the sides appears stronger than the other, the 
stronger is required to complete the Win, or to show a decided 
advantage over his opponent within forty of his own moves — to be 
counted from the point at which notice was given, — failing which, 
the game must be abandoned at Drawn. 

20* Anything which may annoy or distract the attention of 
the player is strictly forbidden; such as making signs or sounds, 
pointing or hovering over the board, unnecessarily delaying to 
move a piece touched, or smoking. Kny pTincipal so aoting, 
after having been warned of the consequence and requested to 
desist, shall forfeit the game. 

21, While a game is pending, neither player is permitted to 
leave the room without giving a sufficient reason, or receiving the 
other’s consent or company. 

22, A player committing a breach of any of these laws must 
submit to the penalty, which his opponent is equally bound to 
exact. 

23, Any spectator giving warning, either by sign, sound, or 
remark, on any of the games, whether played or pending, shall 
be expelled from the room. 

24, Should any dispute occur, not satisfactorily determined 
by the preceding laws, ^written statement of facts must be 
sent to a disinterested arbiter having a knowledge of the game, 
whose decision shall be final. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Spayth’s Checkers for Begin- 
ners. 

Game of Draughts, John Rob- 
ertson. 

Janvier’s Anderson. 

Bowen’s Bristol. 

Bowen’s Cross. 

Bowen’s Fife. 

E. T. Baker’s Alma. 


Scattergood’s Game of 
Draughts. 

Lyman’s Selected Problems. 
Backgammon and Draughts, by 
Berkeley. 

Anderson’s Checkers. 

Dunne’s Draught Proxis. 
Kear’s Sturges. 


BACKGAMMON. 

OR TRIC-TRAC. 

Backgammon is played by two persons, each of whom is pro- 
vided with fifteen men, two dice, and a dice-box. The men on 
each side are of different colours, black and white, and the players 
are distinguished by the colour of, the men with which they play. 
The board is divided into two tables, and outer^znA at tne 
beginning of the game the men may be set up in either of the 
positions shown in the diagram. 
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It will be observed that the black men on any point have ex- 
•ictly the same number of white men standing- opposite them. In 
one table there are only two upon one point, and in the other 
there are only three upon one point. The table with the two 
men is always the ififier table while the one with three is s\- 
wsiys the otiter table. This distinction is important, and may be 
remembered by observing that the number of letters in the words 
in and out are two and three respectively. 

In setting up the men the inner table is always placed toward 
the lightf whether it be a window or the gas. Each player must 
always have the majority of his men, five and three, on the side 
nearer ^ him ; and the minority, five and two, on the side farther 
from him. The side of the inner table which is nearer the player 
will always be his home table. In all the illustrations in this 
work you are supposed to be playing with the black side next you, 
and with your inner or home table on your left hand. 

The raised portion or hinge of the board, which divides the inner 
from the outer tables, is known as the bar^ and the points, or 
fidches, in each player's home table are numbered from i to 6, 
reckoning from the outer edge toward the bar. These six points 
are spoken of as the Ace, Deuce, Trey, Four, Five and Six points 
respectively, and they correspond to the six faces on a single die. 
The points in the outer tables have no numbers, but the one next 
the bar on each side is called the bar point. In giving the moves 
of the men in a game, the names of the six points in the home 
tables are disregarded, and each player. 
Black and White, numbers the board from 
I to 24, starting from the square on which 
he has only two men. The notation for 
the black moves would be as shown in the 
margin ; that for white being exactly op- 
posite, of course. 

The men on each side are always moved 
in the direction of their notation numbers. 
In all the following illustrations the black 
men move round the board from right to 
left, like the hands of a clock, while the white men go in the 
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opposite direction ; so that the two opposing forces are continth 
ally meeting and passing, like the people in the street. 

The Object of the Game is for each player to move his men 
from point to point in order to get them all into his home table. 
It does not matter what part of the home table they reach, so that 
they get across the bar. The men are moved according to the 
throws of the dice, each player in turn having a throw and a 
move. After the men on either side are all home, they are taken 
off the board according to the throws of the dice, and the player 
who is the first to get all his men off the board in this manner 
wins the game. 

If each pla3^er has taken off some of his men, the player getting 
all his off first wins a hit^ which counts as a single game. If one 
player gets off all his men before his adversary has thrown off a 
single man, it is a gammon^ and counts as a double game. If 
the loser has not only taken off none of his men, but has one or 
more men left on the side of the board farther from him when his 
adversary throws off his last man, it is a baclzga7¥V7Yioifi^ and 
counts as a triple game. In America, gammons and backgam. 
mons are seldom played, every game being simply a hit. This 
spoils some of the fine points of the game, and entirely alters the 
tactics of the players, as will be seen when we come to the sugges- 
tions for good play. 

The IHce. Although it is usual for each player to be provided 
with two dice, some players insist on the same pair being used by 
each player alternately ; the claim being that luck will then run 
more evenly. At the beginning of the game each player makes a 
cast, either with one die or with two, as may be agreed, and the 
higher throw has the first play. In some clubs the player making 
the higher throw is allowed the option of playing the first cast, or 
of throwing again ; but the general practice is to insist that the 
first cast is simply for the privilege of playing first, and that the 
dice must be cast again for the first move. 

After each throw the dice must fall within the borders of the 
table on the caster’s right, and each die must rest fairly and 
squarely on one of its faces. If it is cached against a man, the 
edge of the board, or the other die, or if it jumps over the edge of 
the table in which it is thrown, both dice must be taken up and 
cast again. The caster must annoimce his throw as soon as 
made. 

The Moves. As the men on each side are moved round the 
board in opposite directions to reach their respective homes, they 
are of course obliged to meet and pass a number of the adversary’s 
men, and they must pick their way among them by going to points 
which are unoccupied by the enemy ; for if there are two or more 
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of the enemy m possession of any point, that point is said to be 
covered, and must be jumped oven If only one adverse man 
occupies a point, it is called a hlot, and the man may be captured, 
as will presently be explained. 

The numbers that appear on the upper faces of the two dice, 
when they are thrown, are the number of points that each of any 
two men, or that any one man may be moved at a time. If a 
player throws four-deuce, for instance, he may either move one 
man four points and another two ; or he may move a single man 
four points and two points, or two points and four points: He 
cannot lump the throw and call it six points, because if the fourth 
point from where the man stood was covered by two or more of 
the enemy, the four could not be played with that man. If the 
second point from where the man stood was also covered, he 
could not be moved at all, although the sixth point from where he 
stood might be unoccupied. If Black’s first throw is five-deuce, for 
instance, he cannot move one of the two men on his adversary’s 
ace point for the five, because the fifth point thence is covered. 
Neither could he move one of them two and then five, because the 
seventh point is covered also. 

If a player throws doublets, that is, the same number on each 
die, he plays the throw twice over. If a player throws double 
fours, for instance, he can either move one man four points four 
times ; or one man four'poitits once, and another man four points 
three times ; or two men four points twice ; or two men four points 
each, and then two other men four points, always provided that 
the points moved to at the end of each four are not covered by 
the enemy. 

If there is only one of the adversary's men on any point which 
can be reached by a throw of the dice, the blot may be hit, a man 
being moved to that point, and the adverse rnan taken from the 
board and placed upon the bar. In the diagram in the margin, for in- 
stance, it is White’s play, and he has thrown 
six-four. Black has left a blot on White’s 
four-point, and the single white man in the 
outer table can reach this with the six 
throw, taking up the black man, and plac- 
ing it upon the bar. White now has a 
blot on his four point, which he should 
cover by playing in a man four points from 
the outer table, it being better to leave a 
blot there than at home. 

When a player has a man that has been 
hit and placed upon the bar by the adversary, he must re-enter 
that man before he moves any others. He may choose for the 
purpose either of the numbers on the next throw of the dice, and 
must place his man on the point in the adversary’s home table 
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which agrees with the number selected. Suppose that in the fore- 
going example, Black’s next throw is five-deuce. He cannot enter 
the man on the five-point, because it is covered by the enemy : so 
he must enter upon the deuce point, which is not covered, and 
must move some other man five points for the throw upon the other 
die. If both the five and deuce points were covered, Black could 
not enter on either of them, and as he cannot play until the man on 
the bar is entered, the throw would be lost, and he would have to 
wait until his adversary threw and moved in his turn. If two men 
are upon the bar, both must be entered before any man can be 
moved. A man may enter and hit a blot at the same time. 

If a player could get his men round the board without any of 
them being hit, seventy-seven points on the dice thrown would 
bring them all home ; but as every man hit has to start all over 
again from his adversary’s home table, it may take a great many 
throws to get all the men home. For this reason it is obvious that 
each player should leave as few blots as possible, in order to save 
his men from being hit ; and at the same time he should strive to 
cover as many points as possible, in order to prevent his adversary 
from moving round the board freely. It is still more important to 
cover points in the home table, so that when an adverse man is hit 
he will have fewer points upon which to enter. It is, of course, 
unnecessary to say that one can always enter or play on points 
covered by his own men. 

Throwing Off, When either player has succeeded in getting 
all his men home, he removes them from the board two or four 
at a time, according to the throws of the dice, provided he has 
men on the points in his home table corresponding to the numbers 
thrown. If not, he must move his men up toward the ace point. 
Doublets may take off four men if there are so many on the point. 
If there are no men on a number thrown, and the number is so 
high that the man farthest from the ace point cannot be moved up, 
that man may be taken off. In the diagram in the margin, for 
instance, Black has all his men home, and 
is ready to throw them off. If he threw 
six-deuce, having no men on either point 
he would have to move up the deuce ; but 
the farthest man from the ace point can- 
not be moved up six, so he can throw that 
man off. This must result in leaving a 
blot, no matter which man is played up 
the two Points, and White may hit this 
blot on his next throw. Should he do so, 
Black would have to throw an ace to re- 
enter, as all the other points in White’s home table are covered, or 
made up.’’ Black could not throw off another man until the one 
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hit had not only been re-entered, but had made the circuit of the 
board and got home again. 

A player is not obliged to throw off a man if he prefers to move, 
but he must do one or the other. In the foregoing diagram, for 
instance, if Black threw three-ace, he would be very foolish to take 
off two men, leaving a blot on his three point. He should move 
the ace from his four to his three point, and then take off the 
three, leaving no blots. 

S UGGESTIONS FOR GOOJO FLA Y, Always see that 
the men are properly set up. It would be a great help to many 
persons if the manufacturers of backgammon boards w^ould print 
upon them a small diagram of the correct position of the men. 

The first thing for the beginner to learn is the proper manner of 
playing the opening throws, and this should be practised with a 
board and men. In some cases there are several ways to play the 
same throw ; double fours, for instance, it is said cannot be played 
wrong. All possible throws of the dice, from double six to double 
ace, and the various w^ays of playing them, are shown in the dia- 
grams. Black men only are moved, and those with white centres 
have been brought from the points marked with a small cross x. 

The best throws are those which cover the most points, take 
possession of your own or your adversary's five point, make up 
your own bar point, or make up points in your home table. 
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Double aces are rhe best, because they make up two of the most 
important points at once. A first-class player will sometimes give 
an adversary the odds of a first throw of double aces. Double 
sixes is the next best, and five-ace is considered one of the worst. 

Three of these throws require special mention, all of which 
would be very bad openings in the American game, for reasons 
which will presently be explained. These throws are five-ace, four- 
acCs and deuce-ace, when played as follows : — 



These are all unfortunate opening throws, five-ace being espe- 
cially bad, and the English players think the best, perhaps because 
the boldest, way to play them is to leave one or two blots, one of 
which, however, lays the foundation for possession of your five- 
point on the next throw, always a great advantage if you can se- 
cure it. If neither of the blots are hit, the Englishman pushes 
forward in the hope of gammoning his adversary, and so winning 
a double game. In America, where gammons count no more Than 
hits, nothing is to be gained by taking such chances, and the fore- 
going methods of playing these three throws would therefore be 
considered very bad. 

The English Game. When the players count double and 
triple games, it is not an uncommon thing to play for the gammon, 
especially against inferior adversaries, or when one gets a decided 
advantage at the start. The first thing is to secure your own or 
your adversary's five point, or both, and if you succeed in that you 
should play a very forward game, and endeavour to gammon youf 
opponent. After the five-points, secure your bar point, so as to 
prevent your opponent from running " with double sixes. Some 
players think the bar point better than the five point, but it must 
be remembered that points in the home table are usually better 
than any outside. If you get the five and bar points made up, try 
for the four point, and after that you may take some risks to get 
your men home, and do not take up your opponent's men if you 
are ahead of him, because they may give you trouble when they 
-re-enter in your home table. 
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The JLmerican Game. When a gammon or backgammon 
counts you nothing more if you win it, and costs you nothing 
more if you lose it, the tactics of the game are entirely changed. 
It is folly to take any risks for the sake of a gammon, and any 
plays which leave unnecessary blots are very bad ; for which rea- 
son the three throws shown in the foregoing diagram would be 
absurd in the American game. On the other hand, you may risk 
being gammoned, or even backgammoned, if it is the only way to 
save the game. An Englishman cannot take this risk, for he 
might lose a triple game in attempting to save a single. 

Secure the five point in your own and your adversary's home 
table as soon as possible, and then the bar and four points. After 
the first few throws the player should take a general survey of the 
board, in order to see whether he is ahead or behind, or if he has 
any advantage of position. He must then decide whether he will 
play a hacJzward or a fortvard game. A glance at the rel- 
ative positions of the men will usually show if one side is much 
more advanced than the other, without going into any minute 
calculations as to how many points nearer home one side may be. 

If, at the beginning of the game, one player makes two or three 
large throws in succession, while his adversary gets small throws 
only, the latter will have little chance of winning the game simply 
by running for home, whereas the former's best chance will be to 
follow up his early advantage and get home as fast as possible. 
The only hope for the man who is behind is that he can pick up 
some of his opponent's men, setting them back, and in order to do 
this he must keep behind his adversary, so as to meet as many of 
his men as possible. 

This enables us to formulate the great principle of the American 
game, which is that when a player is ahead he should go ahead as 
fast as he can ; and when he is behind, he should stay behind as 
long as he can. In the first place he is playing a forward, and 
in the second place a backward game. 

The Forward Game. The great point in this game, after 
having obtained the advantage of several good throws in the 
opening, is to get home as rapidly as possible without unnecessa- 
rily exposing your men by leaving blots. Do not take up your 
adversary’s men if you can help it, because by so doing you place 
obstacles in your own path, and assist him by allowing him to 
stay behind, which is just his game. Get past all his men if 
possible, especially if he has moved his two men out of your home 
table. 

The Backward Game. Exactly the opposite tactics are of 
course the best for the player who is behind. He should keep 
two or three men in his adversary’s home table, preferably on the 
ace and deuce points, in the hope of catching some of the enemy. 
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and setting them back. The result of these tactics, if successful, 
will be to offset the advantage of the adversary’s high throws 
early in the game, because every man captured not only has to 
start his journey over again, but is liable to be picked up a second 
or third time. As it is to the advantage of the forward player to 
avoid picking up men, the one who is behind can leave blots with 
great freedom, and may even spread his men so that some of 
them must be taken up. This intense back game is peculiarly 
American, for in the English game such tactics would usually re- 
sult in a gammon, and often in a backgammon, and the player 
dare not risk so much just to save a hit. In the back game it is 
very important to spread the men freely, so that they may act as 
catchers. 

In the position shown in the margin, 
for instance, White has already thrown off 
three of his men, but one has been caught 
and set back. It is impossible for Black 
to win unless he can catch this man 
again, or capture one or two of those in 
White’s home table, keeping White from 
throwing off any more men until Black 
gets home. 

Suppose that in this position Black 
threw double threes. His play would 
be to separate all his men in the outer table, so that no matter 
what White might throw he could hardly escape being caught. 
The black men might be placed on the points marked with 
small crosses, and then if the white man cannot be caught and 
set back long enough for Black to get home, the game cannot 
be saved. If Black succeeds in picking up this man, he should 
then complete his home table as rapidly as possible, still keeping 
his outside men spread, and not disturbing the two men on White's 
trey point until necessary. 

Throwing Off. Always throw off every man possible ; never 
move up instead of throwing off, unless there are some advevse 
men in your home table. If you make a throw which will not take 
off a man, do not move two men, but move up and take off one 
man if possible. 

Chances, Some players profess to attach great importance to 
the chances of the dice, but such matters are of little practical 
value except in a general way. It may be interesting to know 
that the odds were thirty-five to one against a certain throw, but 
that knowledge does not prevent your adversary from winning the 
game. 

It should always be remembered that it is more difficult for your 
adversary to hit a man that is very close to him or very far from 
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him. than one that is about 
half way. The odds against 
being hit by a given number, 
either on one or on both dice, 
are given in the margin. The 
throws given in the second 
column cannot be made with- 
out counting both dice, and a 
player is therefore safer when 

it takes “ double dice to hit him. 


Single Die. 

25 to II ag’st I 
24 to 12 ag’st 2 
22 to 14 ag’st 3 
21 to 15 ag’st 4 
21 to 15 ag’st 5 
19 to 17 ag’st 6 


Double Dice. 

30 to 6 ag’st 7 

30 to 6 ag’st 8 

31 to 5 ag’st 9 

33 to 3 ag’st 10 

34 to 2 ag’st 1 1 

35 to I ag’st 12 


LAWS. 

Im If the men are wrongly set up, the mistake may be 
remedied if the player in error has not moved a man, otherwise 
they must stand as set up. 

If a player begins with less than the proper number of men, 
the error cannot be rectified after the player has made a throw for 
his move. 

B. The players must each cast a single die for the privilege of 
first move, the higher winning. Ties throw again. 

By mutual consent it may be agreed to let the higher throw 
play the points on his own and his adversary’s die for the first 
move ; otherwise he must throw again with two dice. 

Each player must throw the dice into the table on his right 
hand, and if either die jumps into the other table, or off the board, 
both dice must be taken up and thrown again. 

To constitute a fair throw, each die must rest flat upon the 
board, and if either die is “ cocked ” against the other, or against 
the edge of the board or of a man, both dice must be taken up and 
thrown again. 

7 . If the caster interferes with the dice in any way, or touches 
them after they have left the box, and before they come absolutely 
to rest and the throw is called by the caster, the adversary may 
place face upward on the die or dice so interfered with, any num- 
ber he chooses, and the caster must play it as if thrown. 

S, Before playing, the throw must be announced by the caster, 
and if the throw is played as called it stands good, unless an error 
in the call is discovered before the dice have been touched for the 
purpose of putting them in the box again. 

If a player moves a man a wrong number of points, the 
throw being correctly called, the adversary must demand that the 
error be rectified before he throws himself, or the erroneous move 
stands good. 
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10. If a man wrongly moved can be moved correctly, the 
player in error is obliged to move that man. If he cannot be 
moved correctly, the other man that was moved correctly on the 
same throw must be moved on the number of points on the second 
die, if possible. If the second man cannot be so moved onward, 
the player is at liberty to move any man he pleases. 

11. Any man touched, except for the purpose of adjusting it, 
must be moved if the piece is playable. A player about to adjust 
a man must give due notice by saying, “ J’adoube.”^ A man hav- 
ing been properly played to a certain point and quitted, must re- 
main there. 

12. The numbers on both dice must be played if possible. If 
there are two ways to play, one of which will employ the numbers on 
both dice, the other only one of them, the former must be played. 
If cither, but only one, of the two numbers thrown can be played, 
the larger of the two must be selected. 

IS. If a player throws off men before all his men are at home, 
the men so thrown off must be placed on the bar, and re-entered 
in the adversary’s home table, just as if they had been captured in 
the course of play. The same penalty attaches to throwing off 
men while one is on the bar. 


RUSSIAN BACKGAMMON. 

In this variety of the game, no men are placed upon the board 
at starting, but each player enters his men by throws of the dice, 
and both players enter upon the same table, so that all the men on 
both sides move round the board in the same direction, and both 
players have the same home table, which is always the one oppo- 
site the entering table. 

After having entered two men on the first throw, the player is 
at liberty either to continue entering his men with any subsequent 
throws, or to play the men already entered. In moving or in en- 
tering a player may capture any blots left by his adversary ; but 
he cannot enter upon a point covered by two or more of the adver- 
sary’s men. If a player cannot enter a fresh man with the throw 
made, he must play a man if he can. When a man is captured, 
he must be re-entered before any other man can be moved. 

Except on the first throw of the game, doublets give the player 
a great advantage. He can not only play the upper faces of the 
dice twice over, as in the ordinary game, but the faces opposite 
them also, and can then throw again before his adversary. 
Should he again throw doublets, he would play both faces of the 
dice, and throw again, and so on. As the opposite face is always 
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the complement of seven, it is not necessary to turn the dice over 
to see what it is. A player throwing double four knows that he 
has four fours and four threes to play and will then get another 
throw. The upper faces of the dice must be played first, and if 
all four cannot be played the opposites and the second throw are 
lost. If the upper faces can be played, but not all the opposites, 
the second throw is lost. 

If the first throw of the game made by either player is a doublet, 
it is played as in the ordinary game, without playing the opposite 
faces or getting a second throw. 

The chief tactics of the game are in getting your men together 
in advance of your adversary, and covering as many consecutive 
points as possible, so that he cannot pass you except singly, and 
then only at the risk of being hit. After getting home, the men 
should be piled on the ace and deuce points unless there is very 
little time to waste in securing position. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Backgammon, by Kenny Meadows, 1844. 

Backgammon and Draughts, by Berkeley. 

Pocket Guide to Backgammon, by “ Cavendish/^ 

Bohn's Handbook of Games. 


REVERSL 

This game requires a special board of sixty-four squares. Two 
players are each provided with thirty-two men which are red on one 
side and black on the other. The first player sets a man on any of 
the four squares in the middle of the board, and then his opponent 
places another man in the same four squares, each player having 
his own colour uppermost. 

After the first move on each side, the object of each player is so 
to set his men that they shall be next to an opposing man, but with 
one of his own men in a direct line on the other side, horizontally, 
vertically, or diagonally, no matter how far off the man in line 
may be. 

When a player succeeds in doing this, he reverses the colour of 
all the intervening men, turning them to his own side. A man 
placed at an angle may turn more than one line at a time. As 
soon as the board is filled, each man counts up his colour, and the 
one that has the majority wins the game. 
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HALMA. 

This is played on a board with 256 squares, each player having 
nineteen men of distinguishing colours. At the start the men are 
placed in an enclosure at the corner of the board, called a “yard.” 
The object of the player is to get his men out of his own yard and 
into his adversary’s. 

The men move one square at a time, like a king at chess, unless 
a man gets to the square adjoining that occupied by another man 
with a space beyond it. Whether the adjoining man is his own or 
his adversary’s, the player can hop over it into the vacant space 
beyond, and he can make as many hops as there are men and 
spaces. This being so, a player will try to make “ ladders ” with 
his own men, placing them in a line diagonally, with a space between 
each, and will then hop his men over them all. As soon as he gets 
all his men into his adversary’s yard the game is ended. Special 
directions always come with the apparatus. 


GO-BANG* 

This is played on a board of 361 squares. Each player has his 
own coloured counters, and they draw for the first move. Each 
places a man in turn, and the first to get five men in a row, hori- 
zontally, vertically, or diagonally, wins the game. 


MORELLES, 

OR NINE MEN'S MORRIS. 

This ffame, sometimes called The is played on a board 

ruled on into coinoartments, as follows : 
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Each player has nine men, of distinguishable colours. They 
draw for first move, and each in turn places a man on any one of 
the corners or intersections of the lines. As soon as either player 
gets three men in line, he can remove from the board any one of his 
adversaries’ pieces that he pleases, provided the piece is not one of 
three that are already in a line. If there are no other men on the 
board, he can remove one of a line. 

After entering all nine of his men, the player can shift them 
about, one at a time, but no man can be moved farther than to the 
adjoining corner or intersection, and that mxist be vacant. As 
soon as a new line is formed in this way, an adverse man can be 
lifted. It is possible for one man to move back and forth in such 
a manner as to continually form and reform a line of three. When 
one player has only three men left, he can jump any of them to any 
vacant space on the board, no matter how far off. As soon as 
either player is reduced to two men, the game is over and he has 
lost. 


DOMINOES. 

Although properly a game for two persons, Dominoes is some- 
times played by four, two being partners against the other two. 
There are also some round games in which any number from 
three to six may play, each for himself. 

The Sets. A set of dominoes is a number of pieces of bone, 
usually about inches by f, and f thick. These bones have 
upon their faces the permutations of the numbers from six to 
blank, taken two at a time. Some sets begin at double nine, and 
others at double twelve ; but the standard set is double six, and is 
composed of twenty-eight pieces. 

The Suits. All the dominoes with the^ same 
number upon either end belong to the same suit ; the 
seven bones with a 4 forming the 4 suit ; those with 
a 6 the 6 suit, and so on. The number of pips in 
each suit may be easily remembered by observing 
that the ace suit has the same number of pips as the 
pieces in the set, 28 ; and that each suit above the 
ace has seven pips more than the number of pieces 
in the set, while the blank suit has seven pips less, ^ 
so that each suit processes in regular order, seven pips at a time, 
as shown in the margin. 

ShuMing and CuUing. Dominoes are provided with a 
small brass pin in the centre of the face, which enables one to spin 


Blank 

21 

Ace 

28 

Deuce 

35 

Trey 

42 

Four 

49 

Five 

56 

Six 

63 
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them round, push them about on the table, and so to shuiHe them 
thoroughly. There are three methods of determining who shall 
have the first play, or set^ as it is called : The player having the 

higher double ; or, failii^ any double in either hand^ the heavier 
domino, that is, one with a greater number of pips on its face 
than any held by his adversary, 2. One player selects any two 
dominoes, face down, and pushes them toward his adversary, who 
chooses one. Both are then turned up, and whichever gets the 
lighter domino has the first set. Each player drawls a domino, 
face down, and the one getting the lower double sets first. If 
neither draws a double the lighter domino sets. 

The dominoes are then shuffled again by both players, and each 
draws the number of pieces required by the game they are about 
to play. The dominoes remaining on the table are left face down, 
and form the stocTc or hone-yard. Each player should sort his 
dominoes into suits, and either leave them standing on their edges 

on the table with their faces toward 



him, or hold them in his hand. Few 
persons can hold more than six domi- 
noes in this way, so the seventh is left 
upon the table, or is the first one set. 

matching. All games of domi- 
noes are based upon the principle of 
matching, or following suit ; which re- 
quires that each domino played shall 
belong to the same suit as one of the ex- 
posed ends of the line of dominoes al- 
ready played, and exposed upon the 
table. In playing a domino, it must be 
so placed that the end of it shall match 
and adjoin the exposed end of the 
line; a six being played to a six, a 
four to a four, and so on. Each dom- 


ino, as played, is laid face upward on 
the table, the ends abutting, and doublets being laid across, or at 


right angles to the line. 

The principal games are divided into two classes ; those in which 
the object is to ^ock a player, so that he cannot follow suit, and 
those in which the object is to make the ends of the line some 
multiple of jive or three. The Block Game will be described first. 


TMF BZtOCK. GAME. Each player draws seven domi- 
noes, and the one whose turn it is to set lays down any domino he 
pleases. If a good player, he will select one of his longest suit, es- 
pecially if he has three or more, and his object will be to get the 
line back to his suit as often as possible. If a player had to set 
with the hand of dominoes shown in the foregoing diagram, ho 
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would select the 5-0, because he has four of the 5 suit, and three 
of the o suit* This would compel his adversary to play some dom- 
ino having upon it a 5 or a o. Let us suppose this adversary to 
hold the following dominoes : — 6-6, 6-3, 6-1, 6-0, 5-1, 5-0. He 
would of course play the 6-0, in order to bring the line round to 
his long suit of 6’s. As this wou^d close the blank end of the line, 
the first player, whom we shall call A, would have to play on the 5 
end, as he has no 6. In order to get the line back to his second 
longest suit, the blanks, he would play the 5-2, hoping to play 2-0 
next time. His adversary, B, would play on this end if he could, 
but being unable to do so, he gets rid of his heaviest domino, play- 
ing the double six. A plays 2-0, and B should now bring in his 
€uit of aces by playing which would win the game ; but for 
the sake of illustration we shall suppose that he foolishly plays 6-4, 
A plays his double four, and the dominoes on the table present the 
following appearance : — 
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B, having neither 4 nor o on any of his remaining dominoes, 
says : which signifies that he is blocked, and cannot play. 

A can now play at either end, and with either of two dominoes , 
but it would be bad policy to play the 4-5, because his adversary 
might be able to play to the 5 ; but it is a certainty that he can- 
not play to either o or 4. If A plays the 4-5, B gets rid of all his 
dominoes before A can play again. If A plays the 4-0 on the 
blank end, he will have to play again with his 4-5 ; but if he plays 
it on the 4 end he blocks himself. 

Whether to block the game or not depends on the probable 
comparative value of the dominoes held by A and B. If A blocks 
the game by making both ends blank, both players show their re- 
maining dominoes, and the one with the greater number of pips 
loses as many points as he has pips in excess of the other player. 
In order to judge whether to block or play, it should be remem- 
bered that as there are 147 pips in the entire set, the average value 
of each domino will be 5i-. If A blocks the game, he will have 
17 pips left in his hand, which is above the average value of two 
dominoes; but his adversary will have four dominoes to count, 
and it is probable that they will be worth about 21 points. The 
fact that the seven dominoes already played are 13 pips above the 
average will reduce the probable value of B*s dominoes to about 
20. On the other hand, A knows that B h^ no blanks, which 
would slightly increase the weight of B's dominoes. 
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If A blocks the game, as he should do with the odds in his fa- 
vour, he will win 7 points, the difference between his^ 17 nnd Bs 
24. If he does not block, he must follow the 4 ~o with the 5 ~ 4 * 
This will bring in B’s ace suit, bringing him back to his long suit 
of 6^s. When the 5-1 was played, A would^ hpe to say, ** go,’* 
and B would continue with i-i, 1—6, 6—3, claiming iXoKvi'iTio^ all 
his pieces being exhausted. Although A can now play, it is too 
late, for when one player makes domino he counts all the pips re- 
maining in his adversary’s hand ; in this case, 8 points for B. 

Had B played properly, by putting down 6-1, instead of 6-4, A 
would have been compelled to play his 4-0, and B would have 
made both ends 6’s, A saying, “ go.’* By then playing his double 
ace, B would have made certain of domino next time by playing 
the 6--3, for even if A could play to the 3 » he could not shut B out‘ 
of the ace, and B’s 5-1 would make him domino, winning 17 
points. 

The Block Game is sometimes played 50 or 100 points up, and 
at the end the winner takes the stakes, if any, or settles at so 
much a point for the difference between the scores. 

In the Four-handed JBlocJc Game the players cut for part- 
lers, the two lowest playing against the two highest, and the low- 
est cut having the first set. Each player draws four bones, and 
the play goes round from right to left. When any player is 
blocked, and says “ go,” the one on his left must play or say “ go,” 
also. The game is at an end when one player gets rid of all his 
dominoes, or all four players are blocked. The pips remaining in 
the hands of the partners are then reckoned, and the side having 
the lower number wins the difference. 

Another variation is for each to play for himself, but instead of 
playing only one domino at a time in each round, a player may go 
on as long as he can follow suit to either end of the line. 

BJBAW GAME, In this variation of the Block Game, each 
player has the option of drawing any number of dominoes from 
the bone-yard except the last two, which must always remain in 
stock. He may draw while he is still able to play, or not until he 
is blocked ; but when he is blocked he is compelled to draw until 
he obtains a domino that can be played, or has drawn all but the 
last two in the bone-yard. 

MATAEOEE GAME, This is another variety of the 
Block Game. Each player takes seven bones, and the highest 
double or the heaviest domino sets. The object is not to follow 
suit to the ends, but to play a number which will make the end 
and the number played to it equal seven. If the end is a 3, a 4 
must be played ; a 2 must be played to a 5, and an ace to a 6. 
Four dominoes in the set are trumps, or Matadores. These are 
the double blank, and the three dominoes that have seven on their 
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faces ; 6-i, 5-2, and 4- 3. Any of these trumps may be played at 
any time on either of the ends, in order to prevent a block ; but 
the following player, if he does not play a trump also, must play 
the complement of seven to whichever end of the matadore is 
left exposed. Doublets are not placed crosswise, and count only 
for the suit to which they belong ; a double three cannot be 
played to an ace, because it counts as three only. The trumps 
are ^usually placed at right angles to the line. The game is 
decided and settled for as in the ordinary Block Game. 

SSSASTOSOL. In this variety of the Block Game, four 
persons play. Each takes seven bones, and the double six sets. 
Nothing but sixes can be played until both sides and both ends 
of the first set have been played to. When these five dominoes 
have been set, any of the four ends may be played to. Each 
player ir turn must play or say, “ go.’' The game is decided and 
settled for as in the ordinary Block Game. 

JBERGES GAME. Two persons play, each of whom 
draws six bones. The highest double sets, and scores two points 
for the double header. Two points are scored by the player 
making both ends of the line the same. If there is a doublet at 
one end, and one of the same suit at the other, it is a triple 
header, and counts three. Fifteen points is game. In addition 
to the headers, domino counts one. If both players are blocked, 
the bones are showm, and the one having the smallest number of 
pips and no doublet counts one toward game. If he holds a 
doublet, his adversary scores one ; but if both hold^doublets, the 
lower number of pips wins the point. 

DOMISO EGOS. Any number from three to six can play, 
and a pool is made up. They draw for the first set, and after 
shuffling again, each player takes such an equal number of bones 
as will leave at least eight in the stock. The leader plays any- 
thing he pleases for the first set, and each following player must 
follow suit if he can, to one end or the other. If a person cannot 
play, he says “ go,” and the player on his left plays or passes also. 
When one makes domino he wins the pool. If all are blocked, 
the smallest number of pips left in hand wins ; ties divide. 

MUGGINS, OR ALL FIVES. This is a game for two, 
three, or four players. The object is to make the two ends of the 
line some multiple of five, and for evepr five so made the player 
scores five points toward game, which is usually 100 up. If only 
one point is scored for each five, 20 or 21 may be game. Each 
player draws seven bones, and the highest double sets, each per- 
son afterward playing in turn. If double five is the first set it 
counts 10. The 5-0 played to this would count 10 for the second 
player, because one end of the line being 10 and the other o, the 
total value of the two ends is still 10. Double blank played to 
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this would count lo more. If 5—6 is now pli^yed on one end, and 
0-4 on the other, the count will be 10 ag'ain, as shown on the 
diagram. The figures show the order in which the dominoes 
were played. 
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The highest possible score is 20 points, made with the 4-4 and 
6-6, at different ends. If either player makes a multiple of five 
without noticing or claiming it, his adversary says, 
and scores it himself. If a player makes an erroneous score, it 
must be taken down, and his adversary marks it as penalty. 

When a player cannot follow suit, he must draw from the bone- 
yard until he gets a domino that can be played ; but the last two 
in the stock must never be drawn. When one player gets rid of 
all his bones, he calls cLomino, and scores the nearest multiple 
of five that is found in the dominoes remaining in his adversary’s 
hand. Remainders of 3 or 4 count as 5 ; those of r or 2 as noth- 
ing; so that 12 pips would count as 10; but 13 would count as 
15. The players usually settle at the end of the game for the 
difference between their scores. 

Muggins is sometimes varied by playing from both ends of the 
first doublet set, as well as from the sides. It is not necessary to 
play on the ends of the first set until one cannot play on the Ime ; 
but any of the four points may be played to at any time. The 
end of the first doublet does not count in making multiples of 
five, but the ends of any dominoes played to it must be counted. 
If only one end of the first doublet has been played to, there will 
be three ends to count to make multiples of five ; and if both ends 
of the first doublet have been played to, there will be four ends. 
Every count must take in all the ends that are in play. The 
highest count possible is 35 ; all four lines open, with the 6-6, 
4-4, 5-5, and 0-5 at the ends. 

JLIjZi TUMjEJEJS. Muggins is sometimes played by making 
the object to get multiples of three at the ends, instead of multi- 
ples of five. Otherwise the game is the same as All Fives. 

There are several card, games with dominoes, but they ar« 
little used, and hardly worth description in a work of this kind. 
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DICE. 

Dice are probably the oldest gambling instruments in the world- 
Chatto thinks that man acquired the passion for gambling as soon 
as he could distinguish odd from even, or a short straw from a 
shorter. Simple gambling instruments were probably very early 
articles of manufacture, and Chatto says that it is not unlikely 
that after a simple dinner of mutton some enterprising gamester 
may have taken the small bones from between the shank and the 
foot, and after burning spots in them to distinguish one from the 
other, put them into a cow’s horn and shaken them up, afterward 
rolling them upon the ground. From some such beginning Astra- 
gali was developed, a game which Dr. Thomas Hyde thinks was 
known at the time of the Deluge. Later on, other instruments 
were used in connection with dice, and so the earliest forms of 
Backgammon were developed. 

Dice are still the favourite implements for deciding any matters 
of pure chance, such as raffling off ahorse or a gold watch ; but the 
rules governing such lotteries are but imperfectly understood by 
people in general. There are also a number of smaller matters, 
such as the payment for refreshments or cigars, which are settled 
by thousands of persons every day, simply by throwing dice. The 
various methods of throwing, and the rules governing all such 
games are as follows : — 

THE DICE. Although dice may be of any size, the stan- 
dard pattern are half an inch square, of ivory or bone, with black 
spots one tenth of an inch in diameter. The opposite sides of the 
die always equal seven, and if the die is placed upon the table with 
the ace uppermost and the deuce nearest you, the four will be on 
the left and the three on the right. The positions of the three 
and four are sometimes reversed to enable sharpers to distinguish 
fair dice from those which have been doctored. 

At the beginning of any dice game, it is quite unnecessary to 
examine the dice to be used, because they are always fair. 
Crooked dice are iruTig i/n during the game, and the player 
should make it a point to examine the dice frequently if he h^ 
any suspicions. First see that each die has all six figures upon it, 
for some dice are made with double numbers, so as 

to secure higher throws than the natural average. Double fives 
are great favourites with backgammon sharps. The next thing is 
to place the dice together in pairs, to be sure that they are exactly 
the same height each way. If dice are not square they can be 
made to roll over and over on the same faces. The faces should 
then be tested to see that they are not convex, even in the slightest 
degree. Shaped dice are usually flat on the ace and six faces, 
especially in crap shooting. Each die should be held between the 
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thumb and forefinger at its longest diameter, to see if it has any 
tendency to swing on a pivot, for if it does it is loaded. Even if 
the dice are transparent, it is no guarantee that they are not 
loaded in the spots. Loaded ivory dice soon get discoloured, and 
the presence of any darkness in the corners is usually a sign of the 
presence of mercury. It is a mistake to suppose that loaded dice 
will always throv/ high or low ; all they will do is to beat averages. 
Finally, the dice should be tested with a magnet, as they are some- 
times made to work in connection with a battery concealed under 
the table. 

I>ICE BOXES. Although the dice may be perfectly fair, 
the box may be “ crooked.’* A fair box may be of leather, per- 
fectly smooth inside, or it may be of bone, ivory or wood, with the 
interior screwed ” or grooved. If the upper edge of the inside 
presents a sloping flat surface, slightly roughened with sand paper. 
It will be just as well to refuse to allow such a box^ to be used, as 
your adversary is probably an expert at securing ^ which is a 
method of holding one of the dice securely against this upper 
edge while the others are shaken and ^ rattled about in the usual 
manner. A person who is securing dice can be detected by the 
manner in which he holds the box, keeping his fingers, instead of 
his palm, over the mouth. When he turns the box face down- 
ward on the table, he will still have his fingers under it, and will 
withdraw them in regular order, the second and third fingers be- 
ing first separated. 

TJECEOWUSTG- DICE. There are three methods of throw- 
ing dice : The first is to shake them in the box with the palm 
over the top, and then to shift the hold to the sides, completely ex- 
posing the mouth. The box is then turned mouth downward on 
the table, leaving all the dice completely covered. The box must 
be lifted by the person who is recording the throws, in a raffle, for 
instance, after the spectators have had time to assure themselves 
that all the dice are covered. If the caster has his fingers over the 
mouth of the box when he turns it over, or lifts the box himself, 
the throw is foul. 

The second method is known as rolling, or the long gaZlerg^ 
and is generally used in poker dice and such games. After the 
box has been shaken, the caster holds it by the side, and gives it a 
twist and a push, which causes the dice to pour out, and roll along 
the table. 

The third method is called shooting y and is always employed 
in craps. No box is used, the dice being held in the hand and 
rolled along the table or the ground. The crap shooter is obliged 
to^ shake the dice in his hand to show that he is not holding them 
with certain faces together, which is a common way of preventing 
or getting certain throws, especially with shaped dice. 
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Whichever method is employed, each die must lie flat upon one 
of its own faces after the throw, neither resting upon nor cociced 
against any other die or any obstruction upon the table or the 
ground. If any of the dice are cocked, all of them must be taken 
up and thrown again. 


RAFFLING. 

In a raffle for prizes of any kind, each player has three throws 
with three dice. The rules already given for throwing dice from a 
box must be followed, the scorer placing the dice in the box before 
each throw, and lifting the box after it. The total of the three 
throws is recorded opposite the name of each player, and the 

highest throw wins. The odds 
against throwing a certain num- 
ber or higher are shown in the 
margin. 

Suppose the prize in a raffle is 
a horse which would be worth a 
hundred dollars to you. The 
highest throw so far is 42, and 
there are only twenty more 
chances to be thrown. It is 2 to 
I that 42 is not beaten or equalled 
because it is 39 to i that 42 is not 
thrown, and there are only 20 
more chances to throw it. If 45 
had been thrown, and there were 
still 21 chances to be thrown, you 
'would be safe in paying liberally 
for the 45 chance. The great 
mistake that people make in buy- 
ing or selling chances on throws 
already made in raffles is in think- 
ing that because a certain number 
has not been thrown, that there- 
fore it is likely to be. If there 
are 116 chances, they argue that 
44 or better should be thrown, 
because that number or higher 
should come once in 1 16 times. 
This is quite right at the beginning of the raffle, but it is not 
right to assume that because 100 of the 116 chances have been 
thrown without reaching 44, that the odds are only 1 5 to i that 44 
will not be thrown in the remaining 16 chances. The odds are 
still 1 16 to I against 44, just as they were before the raffle began. 
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BAFFLING. 


If yoa are going back to take into account the previous throws oi 
the dice, you should know the loo throws that were made with 
those dice before the raffle began. 

CRAP SHOOTING. 

This game is a simple form of Hazard, and when played on 
the square,*' is one of the fairest of all games, the percentage in 
favour of either side being very small. It is rapidly replacing 
Faro as the gambling game of America. 

Any number of persons may play, and any one may be the 
caster for the first throw. Two dice are used. The players bet a 
certain amount of money, and the caster covers it, or as much of 
it as he can. If the caster does not take all the bets offered, 
players may back him against the other players. The bets made, 
the caster shoots. If the total of the two dice on the first throw 
is seven or eleven, it is called a Thick ^ or TiatUToZ^ and the caster 
immediately wins the stakes. If the first throw is two, three or 
twelve, it is a crap, and the caster immediately loses. If the 
caster throws any number, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, or 10, that number is hia 
point, and he must continue throwing until he throws the same 
number again, in which case he wins ; or throws a seven, in which 
case he loses. 

Two dice may come up in thirty-six different ways, each of 
which will produce one or more of eleven possible throws, running 
from 2 to 12. The most common throw is seven, because there 
are six ways that the two dice may come that will make seven ; 
6-1, 5-2, 4-3» 3~4» 2-5 and 1-6. The most uncommon are two 
and twelve, because there is only one way for each of them to 
come; double aces or double sixes. The numbers of different 
ways in which each throw may come are as follows : — 

7 may come 6 different ways. 

6 or 8 may come 5 different ways. 

5 or 9 may come 4 different ways. 

4 or 10 may come 3 different ways. 

3 or II may come 2 different ways. 

2 or 12 can come i way only. 

When the caster makes his first throw, he has 8 chances out of 
36 to get 7 or ri, which will win for him ; and 4 chances out of 36 
to throw 2, 3 or 12, which will lose for him. It does not follow 
from this that the odds are 2 to r in favour of the caster, because 
there are only 12 throws out of the 36 possible that will bring any 
action '* on the bets ; so that the odds are 2 to I that the first 
throw will not settle the bets either way. After the first throw* 
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the caster's chances vary according to his point. If his point was- 
six, he would have 5 chances out of 36 to throw it again, while the- 
players would have 6 chances out of 36 to get a seven. If the 
player’s point is four or ten, the odds will be 6 to 3 against him 
because there are only three ways to get his point, while there are 
six ways to get a seven. 

If the caster wins he shoots again, but when he loses he passes 
the dice to the next player in turn. 

The old game of Hazard was a very complicated affair compared 
to modern craps, an intimate knowledge of odds and probabilities 
being requisite for success. The game was generally against the 
caster, and certain throws were barred when a certain number was 
the point. Those interested in the subject will find it exhaustively 
treated in George Lowbut’s “ Game of Hazard Investigated.” 


THE MODERN GAME OF CRAPS. 

Since craps became the leading indoor game for society, next 
to bridge, the professionals have taken it up to replace the once 
popular faro as a banking game. The house that runs the bank 
is supposed to have unlimited capital, and to take any bets made 
by the caster or spectators. Instead of rolling the dice on a table 
or on the floor, a professional layout is provided, which is a sort 
of open-top box, about 5 feet long and wide, with a border 
about 6 inches high all round it. 



Any person wishing to try his luck as the caster, places his 
money in the space provided for that purpose, and any of the 
spectators who wish to back him place their money in the 
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same space. Those wishing to bet against ^ the caster put their 
money in the space marked “Field” in the illustration, but there 
is no such mark in the actual layout. Bets placed^ in this space, 
or in either of those marked 8-6, win even money if any niimber 
in the space comes up. It will thus be seen that although the 
caster may lose on the first throw if he throws a crap (2, 3, or 12) 
players betting on the field would win. If the caster throws 7 and 
wins, all other bets on the layout are lost. 

The dice are thrown out of hand, without a box, from one 
end of the layout, and must be thrown with sufficient force to 
rebound from the border at the opposite end, or the throw is 
foul. If the caster neither wins nor loses on his first throw he 
must have got one of the six numbers shown at the top of the 
layout. This is called his point, and the gamekeeper places a 
disc upon it, so that there shall be no mistake about the number 
he must get to win before he throws 7. If he throws 7 before he 
throws his point, the gamekeeper takes everything on the layout, 
regardless of where it is placed. ^ , r ^ £ 

It usually takes from two to eight throws before the fate of 
the bets on the caster are settled- If he gets his point, all bets 
on the caster and all bets on the field spaces are paid. It 
will be noticed that 5 cannot win an3rthing except for the caster, 
as his point. The caster continues to throw until he wins or 
loses. If he wins, he can throw again; but if he loses he must 
give way to any other player who wishes to cast. 

The odds against the caster when he takes the dice for his 
first cast are 73 to 71, or nearly per cent. The odds against 
the players are taken to be about 2 per cent on the average. 
The odds against pimters at Monte Carlo are 1^4 per cent 


POKER DICE. 

If ordinary dice are used, the aces rank above the sixes, the 
deuces being the lowest. Any number of persons may play, and 
five dice are used. Each in turn takes the box and has three 
throws, the first being made with all five dice. After the first 
throw the caster may lay aside any of the five dice he chooses, 
putting the others back in the box for a second throw. The same 
process of selection is allowed for the third throw, any or all five 
of the dice being available for the last throw. The second and 
third throws have the same effect as the draw at Poker, except 
that the dice player may draw twice if he wishes to, and may put 
back all or any of the dice that he kept on the first or second 
throws, or he may stand pat on any throw. 
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The object of the game is to secure pairs, triplets, full hands, 
and four or five of a kind. Straights do not count in Poker Dice. 
Suppose the player’s first throw to be a pair of sixes. He places 
them on one side, and picks up the three other dice, throwing 
them over again. If the second throw produced another six, it 
would be placed with the first pair, making a triplet, and the two 
remaining dice would be thrown again. Whatever they produced 
would be the final value of his hand. The player is not obliged to 
throw again, if he is satisfied with his first or second throw; 
neither is he obliged to leave any pairs or triplets. A player get- 
ting two small pairs on the first throw may put either or both of 
them back in the box again if he chooses. 

In throwing for drinks or cigars, it is usual to throw horse and 
horse; that is, if several persons are in the game the highest man 
on each round goes out, ties shake it off immediately, one hand 
each. After it gets down to two men, they shake for the best two 
out of three hands, and if each wins a hand they are horse and 
horse, and throw a third to decide it. The last person to throw 
on each round follows his lead, throwing the first hand on the 
next round. 


GOING TO BOSTON. 

This game is known in the colonies as Yankee Grab, or New* 
market. -Each player has three throws with three dice, and the 
highest die in each throw is laid aside. If two are equally high, 
only one is retained. The others are returned to the box and 
thrown again. The higher of these two is retained, and the third 
die is thrown again. The final total of the three dice is the 
player’s score, and the highest wins. In the colonies the ace 
counts as seven. The game is usually played for a pooh 

ACE IN THE POT. 

Any number can play, and two dice are used. The game is for 
a pool, which is won by the final possessor of a single counter. 
At the beginning each player has two counters, and each in turn 
throws the two dice. If he throws an ace he pushes one of his 
counters into the pot ; two aces gets rid of both. If he throws a 
six on either die, he passes a counter to his left-hand neighbour, 
who will have the next throw. Two sixes passes both counters if 
the caster still has so many. The players throw in turn until all 
the counters but one have been placed in the pot. If a player has 
no counters, the throw passes him to the next player on his left I 
who has counters in front of him. The last counter of all cannot 
be put in the pot by throwing an ace ; but it must be passed along 
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to the left when a six is thrown. The player with the last counter 
in front of him must throw both dice three times in succession, 
and if he succeeds in avoiding- a six, he keeps the counter and wins 
the pool. If he throws a six, the player who gets the counter must 
throw three times, and so on, until some one throws three times 
Without getting a six. Instead of a pool, it is sometimes agreed 
that the final holder of the last counter shall pay for the refresh- 
ments. 


MULTIPLICATION. 

Any number can play, and three dice are used. Each player 
throws in turn, and the highest die is left on the table ; if two are 
«quaUy high, only one remains. The two other dice are thrown 
again, and the higher left. The sum of these two is then added 
together, and the third die is thrown as a multiplier, the result of 
the multiplication being the player’s score. 

ROUND THE SPOT. 

Any number can play, and three dice are used. Nothing counts 
but the spots that surround a centre one j so that ace, deuce, four, 
and six count as blanks. The trey counts as 2, and the five as 4. 
Each player has three throws with the three dice, and the high- 
est total wins. 


VINGT-ET-UN. 

Any number of persons can play, making up a pool for the 
winner. A single die is used, and each player in turn throws as 
often as he pleases. The object is to get as near twenty-one as 
possible without passing it, and it is usually considered best to 
stand at 18, but to throw again at 17. If a player goes beyond 2X, 
he is out of it. The one getting nearest 2 1 takes the pool ; tics 
divide it. 

CENTENNIAL. 

Two persons or sides play with three dice. The object of the 
game is to secure pips on the dice, or multiples of pips, which will 
make the figures from i to 12 in numerical order, and afterward 
the numbers from 12 to i again. The first side to accomplish 
this wins the game. There must be an ace in the first throw or 
nothing counts ; that obtained, any following numbers may be 
made singly, or by adding two or more together. Suppose the 
first throw is 4, 2, i. The i and 2 will make i, 2 and 3. Then 
the 4, I, 2 will make 4, 5, 6 and 7. Each side continues to throw 
until it fails to score, when the box must be passed to the adver- 
sary. If a combination is overlooked by one side, the other may 
count it if it continues the sequence on their side. 
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DROP dead: 

This game was invented at the Coifee Club, New York. Any 
number can play, each in turn throwing five dice. Every throw 
that has a deuce or a five in it is void, and the deuces or fives are 
laid aside. The remaining dice are put back in the box and thrown 
again. When a cast is made with no deuce or five in it, all the 
spots face up on the dice are credited to the caster, and he throws 
again. As long as he has a dice left he continues to throw and 
add to his score, until all five dice have come up deuce or five. 
Then the next player takes his turn. The highest total wins what- 
ever is at stake. 


PASSE DDL 

Any player can be the banker for the first round, and lie holds his 
position as long as he wins. When he loses, he passes the box to the 
player on his left hand. He has three dice, which he throws in one 
cast, after the players have made their bets. If he gets ten or more, 
he wins. If he gets less than ten, he loses. His advantage lies 
in winning when he gets ten exactly; because that gives him nine 
throws that win f or^him out of the sixteen possible with three dice. 


SHUFFLE BOARD^ 

Shuffle Board is played on a table 30 feet long and 20 inches 
wide, with a gutter running all round it. The board is sprinkled 
with very fine sand. Four weights are used by each side, marked 
A and B to distinguish them. These weights are of iron or brass, 
2^ inches in diameter, and inch thick. Five inches from each 
end of the board and parallel with it is the deuce line. 

The object of the game is to push the weights from one end of 
the board to the other, each side playing one weight alternately 
until all four weights on each side are played. All pieces over the 
deuce line count 2, but if a piece hangs over the end of the board 
it is a ship 9 and counts 3- If there are no ships or deuces, the 
weight lying nearest to the deuce line counts one point. Only one 
ship or deuce can be counted in each round, so that only one side 
can score. The ship that overhangs the most, or the deuce nearest 
the edge, counts. Twenty-one points is game. The sides play 
from each end alternately. 

On ship hoards the pieces are wooden disks, six inches m 
diameter, marked with oughts and crosses. These are pushed 
along the deck with long sticks that have enlarged and flattened 
ends to fit the pieces. The object is to get each piece to settle 
fairly and squarely within the borders of some one of a number of 
spaces which are chalked out on a diagram about lo feet by 6, 
which is about 30 feet from the player. These spaces are nun^ 
bered from i to 10, and some of them are marked “ minus.’’ Each 
^Ide has four shots with four setjarate pieces. Fifty points is game. 
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TME TABLE* The standard American billiard table for 
championship games is ten feet by five ; but that in common use 
is nine by four and a half. The old tables for the four-ball game 
had only four pockets, but all modern pool tables have six. The 
English billiard tables are all twelve feet by six, with six pockets, 
which are used for both billiards and pool. The head of the table 
is the end from which the players make their opening shots, and 
the foot is that on which the red ball is spotted. The baulk is the 
space at the head of the table behind a line drawn from the second 
diamonds or sights ” through the white spot. The “ D " is the 
semicircle on the baulk line on English tables. 

American tables are made more difficult for championship 

f ames by drawing baulk lines 8 or 14 inches from the cushions, 
arring the rail nurse and the anchor shot. The English game is 
made difficult by making the. cushions higher, the pockets nar- 
rower, and barring the spot stroke. The push shot is allowed in 
the English game, but in America it is permitted only in pool ; 
never in the carrom game. 

The American carrom game cannot be played on an English 
table on account of the pockets. If the English game is played on 
an American pool table the red spot should be only nine inches from 
the bottom rail, and the D ” should be drawn with a radius of 
eleven inches from the white spot on the baulk line. The D is 
never marked on an American table, but the opening shot in the 
three-ball game must be made from within a semicircle of six inch 
radius from the white spot. In the four-ball game, and in all 
forms of American Pool, the player may place his ball anywhere 
within the baulk line. 

THE BALLS, The American standard balls are 2^ inches in 
diameter, while the English are only 2-^. Billiard balls should be 
carefully protected from sudden changes in temperature by being 
laid away in bran or sawdust in cold weather. It is a mistake to 
soak the balls in oil ; all they need is to be wiped off with a damp 
cloth, and polished with chamois skin. The three balls employed 
in both the English and American games are known as the red, 
white, and spot white. In play they are distinguished as the 
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cue hctUf which is the one struck by the player ; the obfject hctU, 
which is the one that the cue ball first comes into contact with ; 
and the carrom hall, which is the second ball struck by the cue 
ball in making a carrom. 



TME SECOTS* There are three shots common to billiards: 
The carTOnn or cartnonxy in which a count is made by the cue 
ball striking both the other balls on the table. The winning 
hazard, in which the object or the carrom ball is driven into a 
pocket. The losing hazard^ in which the cue ball goes into a 
pocket after contact with another ball. There are five ways of 
making the principal shots at billiards, and they should be thor- 
oughly mastered by every player. These are : The force, the 
follow, the draw, the mass and the side stroke. 

The first great principle in billiards is that the cue ball will al- 
ways travel in the direction in which the cue is pointed. Hold- 
ing the cue upward, downward 
or sidewise makes no difference ; 
the line of travel will be a pro- 
longation of the line of the cue. 
In the three ways of striking the 
ball shown in the diagram 
in the margin, the ball will go 
in the direction of the arrow in 
each instance. 

If the cue is held nearly level with the surface of the table the 
ball will be pushed or rolled along ; but if the cue is held perpen- 
dicularly, and the ball is struck directly on the top, the ball will be 
pinched to the table, as in the first figure in the margin, and will 
not move. If the ball is 
struck off the centre, as in 
the second figure, it will 
travel only a short distance, 
as a result of the cue’s being 
forced past it toward the 
cloth, and will then return 
with a very strong retrograde 
'^motion after touching the 

f object ball. If the cue strikes too near the top, the pinch will be 
too strong for the cue ball to reach the object ball, and if the cue 
is not held perpendicularly, the ball will not return. If the cue 
points toward the centre of the ball, as in the third figure, the ball 
will be driven forward, without any tendency to return after strik- 
ing the object ball. The latter shot is useful in making a close 
follow/* to avoid making a foul. 

The Force Shot* The beginner at billiards should strike his 
ball always exactly in the centre, until he learns the angles. With 
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moderate strength the effect of the stroke is to cause the ball to 
roll naturally along the cloth until it reaches the object ball, after 
which it will be deflected from its original course according to the 
angle at which the object ball is struck. If the cue bail is struck 
very hard, however, and very slightly below the centre, it will 
slide for a certain distance before beginning to roll, and if it 
reaches the object ball before this sliding motion ceases it will 
simply come to a stop, or go off at a right angle if the object ball 
is not struck exactly in the centre. This method of forcing a ball 
to go off at a right angle is called ** screwing ” in England. 

The Follow Shot,, If the cue ball is struck above the centre, 
the rolling motion is set up at once, no matter how hard the ball 
is struck, and the effect of contact with the object ball is simply to 
check the motion for a moment, after which the cue ball rolls for- 
ward again, deflected only by the angle at which the object ball 
Was struck. The great art in making follow shots is to let the cue 
follow the ball, the tip passing at least three- inches beyond where 

the ball stood, as shown by the 
dotted lines in the diagram. 
When the balls are very close 
together the cue must be lifted, 
and the ball struck very much 
on one side, the cue being be- 
third position in the diagram of 

pinch shots. 

The JOraw Shot. This is exactly the reverse of the follow 
shot, the ball being struck below the centre, and the cue passing 
at least three inches beyond where the ball stood, as shown in the 
diagram. This gives the cue 
ball a retrograde motion, simi- 
lar to that imparted to a child's 
hoop by spinning it backward 
while throwing it forward, so 
as to make it return. If the object ball is reached before this re- 
trograde motion is exhausted, the effect will be to stop the forward 
motion of the cue ball, and to give what is left of the retrograde 
motion full play, making the cue ball return. The two great mis- 
takes made by beginners in playing draw shots are that they pull 
the cue back, instead of driving it clear through the ball aimed at, 
and that they strike so hard that the forward motion of the cue 
ball is too strong for the retrograde motion to overcome it, or the 
object ball to stop it. It is never necessary to strike harder than 
sufficient to reach the object ball and get back to the carrom ball, 
unless one is playing for position. 

When the balls are so close together that to run the cue through 
the ball would make a foul shot, the draw may still be made by 



hind the centre, as shown in the 
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pointing’ the cue off to the side, and pushing it past the cue ball, 
instead of through it. This will secure the retrograde motion, but 
accompanied by a great deal of twist, which must be calculated 
for if the cue ball is to strike a cushion. A short draw may also 
be made by using the pinch. 


The Mass 6 m Most players imagine this to be a very difficult 
shot, but it is extremely simple if the principle of the direction of 
the cue and the effect of the pinch are kept in view. If we place 
the three balls in a straight line, about four inches apart, we have 
the simplest form of the massd. To find the exact spot at "which 
the cue ball must be struck, join the centres of the cue and object 

balls by an im- 



aginaiy line A-B. 
At right angles 
to this will be a 
line A-E, and no 
matter which side 
of the ball B you 
wish to mass6 
upon, your cue 
must strike the 
ball A some- 


where on the line 


A-E. Suppose you wish to mass6 to the left, as shown in the dia- 
gram. The pinch must be made on the ball about a quarter from 
the top, the cue being pointed in the direction in which you want 
the ball to go, which will be to the extreme edge of B, on the line 
C-D. The cue must be held at an angle of about 70 degrees. A 
firm but light blow with a well chalked cue will pinch your ball 
toward E ; but the direction of the cue will propel it toward D. 
If the cue has been held at the right angle, and you have not 
struck too hard, the ball will feel the effect of these two forces 
equally, which will make it move toward a point half way between 
D and E, which will be F. The retrograde motion being stronger 
than the propulsion of the pinch, will gradually overcome it, and 
the ball will return toward G. Contact with the ball B will cause 
it to lose all but the forward motion, and it will roll easily toward 
H, making the carrom. 


The Side Stroke* It is a popular delusion that the only way 
to change the course of a ball is by giving it “ twist,” ‘‘ English,^^ 
or ** side.” Side has little or no influence on the cue ball until it 


touches a cushion. Striking above or below the centre is all that 
is necessary. If it is required to vary the angle at which the 
object ball is to be struck, the distance below the centre will change 
the angle of direction in the cue ball without any side stroke. 
The art of accomplishing this is called compenaatian^ an illi^ia- 
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tration of which is given in the diagram, A being the cue ball, and 

B the object ball. This is a half 
draw or force shot, the ball being 
struck about half way between its 
centre and the cloth. If we draw 
imaginary lines connecting the cen- 
tres of A-B and B-C, and bisect 
the angle, we get the point D, 
which the cue ball must strike to 
make the carrom. This will drive 
the object ball in the direction D-E ; 
but if it is desirable that the object 
ball should go more in the direc- 
tion G-F, so as to secure a better position for the next shot, the 
cue ball will have to strike at G, which will make a draw shot, 
bringing it back in the direction H, securing the position, but miss- 
ing the count. In this position the ignorant player puts on side, 
but all that is necessary to compensate for this deviation in the 
point of impact is to approach the point of the cue toward the 
centre of the ball the exact distance that the point G is from the 
oint p. The higher the point of the cue is raised, the further the 
^ all^willgo from the line D-H. If struck much above the centre, 
it will follow through the object ball, passing beyond the ball C 
altogether. 

When side is put upon a ball, it spins in that direction. If it is 
struck on the left, and then goes to a cushion directly in front of 
it, it will tend to fly off the cushion toward the left, making the 
angle wider. If a ball spinning to the left goes to a cushion on 
the left, it will tend to make the angle smaller, and the effect so 
produced is called reverse English, which tends to slow the cue 



THE AMERICAN GAME. 

In the American game every carrom counts one point, and the 
number of points that will constitute a game must be agreed upon 
before play begins. The players string for the lead, the one bring- 
ing his ball nearer the head cushion having the choice of balls and 
of the first shot. 

The great art in the American game is to keep the balls in front 
of you, so as to leave yourself a comparatively easy shot. Every 
time you get the cue ball between the two others you will find 
yourself in difficulties ; but whenever both the balls are in front of 
the cue ball, there will be some chance to score. When there is a 
choice of several ways of making a shot, the balls being wide 
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apart, it will usually be found that one of them will bring the 
balls ‘nto better position than the others, and for that reason it is 

called a gathering shot. The 
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expert tries to get the balls on the 
rail by a series of these gather- 
ing shots, and if any of the three 
positions shown in the diagram 
% 2, ^ arrived at, a large run 

may be made by the rail nurse. 
When the balls are not left in one of these positions they are 
said to hreaky but there are sev- 
eral positions in \vhich they may 
be recovered by a kiss or a mass6 
shot. In No. 4, the player must be 
careful to come back on the proper 
side of the carrom ball, so as to get 
back to position 2, if possible. 

When the player reaches the corner, there are three principal 

positions for accomplishing the 
turn. In the first shown, the spot 
white must be touched very lightly 
P ^ I I ^ I on the left side, the cue ball going 

''I I I to the cushion with a strong English 

on the right side. In the second 
position, the red ball is barely 
touched. The third position is a light force shot • but would be a 
half follow if the spot white were further out. 
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BAULK-LINE BILLIARDS. 

Professionals became so skilful in rail nursing that the baulk- 
line was introduced to keep the balls away from the rail. This is a 
chalk line, lo, I 2 , 14, or 18 inches from the cushions, according 

to agreement, dividing the 
table into eight baulk spaces, 
and eight anchor boxes. 

It is foul if more than two 
successive shots are made on 
balls both of which are within 
any one of the sixteen* inter- 
dicted spaces. Both balls 
being within the space, the 
striker can play on them once without sending either out ; his next 
stroke must send at least one out. Should it return, and both balls 
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be again inside, he can play one shot, as before, without sending 
either out. This process may be repeated, ad hbzium. Should 
the second stroke fail to send a ball out it does not count, the 
striker’s hand is out, and the next striker plays at the balls as he 
finds them. , . • 

The great art in baulk-line nursing is to get the object and 
carrom balls astride the line, and then to follow the principle of 
the rail nurse. The Wiftchov shot is now barred in championship 
games. It consisted in getting two balls frozen to the cushion 
astride of one end of a line, and then just rubbing their faces with 
the cue ball. In the baulk-line nurse there are three principal 
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positions, and two turns, as shown in the diagram. In No. 3 the 
red ball must be driven to the rail and back with great accura^, 
leaving the balls in position No. i again. The turns are very diffi- 
cult. The ancUor Doxes are seldom used except in professional 
matches. 


CUSHION CARROMS. 

This is a variety of the three-ball game in which a cushion must 
be touched by the cue ball before the carrom is completed. The 
cushion may be struck first, and the object ball afterward, or the 
object ball first, and then the cushion. In the Three-cttsh^ 
ion Carrom Game, three cushions must be touched by the 
cue ball before completing the count. In the Banh^shot 
Game, the cue ball must strike at least one cushion before 
touching the object ball. 

The Four-hctZl Game is now obsolete. It was first played on 
a table with corner pockets, and afterward on a carrom table, two 
red balls being used, one spotted on the red and the other on the 
white spot. Two carroms could be made on one shot. 

.The following are the most important LAWS of the carrom 
game,^ and are copied by permission from the 1922 edition of the 
“Rules Governing the Royal Game of Billiards,” published by the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
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AMERICAN BILLIARD LAWS, 

1. Every game is begun by stringing for the lead — ^banking 
from the head to the foot rail and back. The player whose ball 
settles nearest to the head rail wins the choice of white balls and 
the right to elect whether to lead or make his opponent lead. 
Should the two white balls come in contact when stringing for 
lead, the player whose ball is clearly out of its true course or 
whose ball strikes the red ball when that ball is on its proper 
spot, forfeits the lead. When the contact of the balls is equally 
the fault of both players, or when the balls come to rest at an 
equal distance from the head cushion, the players shall string 
again. 

2. The red ball is placed at the foot section of the table on a 
spot at the middle of a line drawn across the table at a right 
angle^ from the second diamond on each long rail, and one white 
ball is placed on a corresponding spot at the head of the table. 
A line across the head of the table at a right angle from the 
second diamond on each long rail is termed '‘the string.” 

3. Contestants play in rotation until a specified number of points 
constituting a game is completed. 

4. The player leading must place his ball inside the string and 
within six inches to the right or left of the other white ball; and 
must make the cue ball strike the red ball first in order to effect 
a count. On any other than the opening shot, excepting when the 
balls are for any reason spotted, the striker may play upon either 
ball. When the object balls are spotted, the cue ball becomes in 
hand and the striker must play as on the opening stroke. 

5. A ball is said to be in hand when a striker is about to open 
a game; when, after completing a carom, it jumps off the table, 
and when spotted after a freeze. 

6. When a cue ball and an object ball are in fixed contact they 
are technically called frozen. 

7. A carom counts one, and consists in hitting both object balls 
with the cue ball. Failure to hit either of the object balls consti^ 
tutes a miss, and counts one for the opposing player. In a “dis- 
count” game a point so forfeited shall not be deducted from the 
score of the player giving odds. (Under amateur rules a miss is 
penalized by taking one point from the striker's score). 

8. A foul ends an inning. No counts can be scored on foul 
strokes. 

9. When a cue ball jumps from the table after counting, the 
stroke counts, the ball is placed on its proper spot, and the striker 
plays from the spot upon either object ball without regard to its 
location. The cue ball, when forced off the table by either a' 
counting or non-counting stroke, is to be placed on the string spot 
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if vacant; if the string spot is occupied the ball is placed on the 
red spot, and if both the other spots are occupied the ball is placed 
on a spot at the center of the table. In case there is no center 
spot^ and occasion for one arises, the referee must place the ball 
destined for such spot as nearly as possible at the center of the 
table. 

10. Jump shots are legitimate in all carom games. If an object 
or cue ball be forced off table, there is no penalty when a counting 
stroke is made, the count stands, the cue ball is placed on the head 
spot and the striker continues his inning, playing at either object 
ball without regard to its location. 

11. All strokes must be made with the point of the cue, must 
be clean and distinct and a striker must keep one foot on the floor. 
A stroke delivered when a player has both feet off the floor is 
foul. A double stroke or one in which the cue is not withdrawn 
before the cue ball touches an object ball (a push shot) is foul. 

12. In pocket billiards push shots are legitimate; double pushes 
are foul. 

13. By using an arm or the body of a cue t’o lodge a cue ball 
against a rail, by picking up and by hand freezing a cue ball to a 
cushion and by, with a double push, placing the cue ball in a 
pocket game within a pocket opening where an opponent may not 
be able to shoot directly at any object ball, designing players have 
sought to evade or nullify the rules. They have said, “that is 
my shot” acknowledged a foul and accepted a penalty. Such 
safety tactics are reprehensible and not to be tolerated. They 
violate not only the rules, but every sense of sportsmanship. 

In such and similar cases an opponent can exercise options o£ 
having the cue ball replaced, as nearly as possible, where it was 
before the foul was committed and compelling a fair stroke with 
the tip of the cue or of making the striker shoot and make the 
cue ball hit an object ball. Each failure to comply will entail 
another penalty for a foul. 

No count shall be allowed on a compulsory stroke. 

14. If, when in hand, the striker plays from any position not 
within the six-inch radius, it is a foul. No claim of foul can be 
made after the stroke. If the non-striker fails to warn the striker 
beforehand, the referee shall assume that the stroke was fair; 
and if the striker, having been warned, refuses to alter his play, 
unless he has meanwhile obtained from the referee a decision as 
to whether the ball was in or out, the referee shall assume that a 
foul was contemplated and perpetrated. 

15. A ball is outside the string when the point of contact with 
the table is outside the string line. 

If the striker delivers a stroke or touches an object ball 
while any ball is in motion, it is foul, except Jn case of a ball 
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which has come to a rest but which, without the fault of the 
striker, moves before he can check his stroke. In this case the 
ball so moving and all other balls affected by the stroke shall be 
replaced and the player shall repeat his shot. 

17. If a player shoots with the wrong ball,^ the stroke is foul 
and such foul can be called at any time during a run, but the 
striker shall be entitled to all points made previous to the stroke 
in which he is detected. 

The incoming striker shall have the option of playing with the 
balls as he finds them or of having the positions of the cue balls 
reversed. He must, however, begin his inning with his own ball. 

18. A player who without detection has played with the wrong 
ball is debarred from enforcing a claim of foul in case his op- 
ponent in turn plays with the wrong ball. In case of a claim, 
which must not be entertained but which calls attention to an 
error of play, the striker may continue to play out his inning 
with the wrong ball or have the positions of the cue balls reversed. 

A player who violates a rule shall not be permitted to obtain 
any advantage as a result of such offense. 

19. It is foul if the striker plays directly upon any ball with 
which the cue ball is in fixed contact. In case of such contact 
the striker shall have the option of playing directly upon the ball 
with which his own is not in contact, or he may, by a masse 
stroke, play away from the balls and effect a valid count pro- 
viding the cue ball carom on both object balls, without regard for 
which it touches first, or he may play to a cushion and on the 
return of the cue ball may first hit either of the object balls; 
or he may have the balls spotted and play from the string, as 
in the opening stroke of the game. 

In various cushion carom games the option is to play to a 
cushion or spot the balls. 

Fouls must be promptly claimed.^ 

If, however, the striker, after having made a foul ignores a call 
of time, or make a second stroke quickly, with apparent intention 
to evade a claim, he must be ruled against and both counts nulli- 
fied. 

20. It is foul to place marks of any kind upon cloth or cushions 
as a guide to play; to practice the string shot for lead, as the 
balls, up to the moment of banking, shall not be hit by either player 
and after banking shall not again be hit until the opening stroke 
is made. 

21. It is foul if the striker, in making a shot, seek advice or 
assisted in any way by any other person, except that the marker 
or referee may, at his request, hand him the bridge or the long 
cue or mace or hold aside the gas fixture. 

22. It is foul if a striker lift a ball from the table which-sucli^ 
ball is in play. 
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23. When a freeze is established and a player asks to have the 
object balls spotted he may pick tip his cue ball without incurring 
any penalty. 

24. In all cases in which it is provided that balls must be trans- 
posed, replaced or cleaned such service must be performed by the 
referee and contestants must not be permitted to assist. 

25. If during a game the table be cleaned, that work must be 
done by or under the supervision of the referee. 

26. A striker is responsible for all accidents due to negligence 
or personal physical unsteadiness. If, while in the act of deliver- 
ing a stroke he causes a piece a chalk or any substance to drop 
on the table and touch either a cue or object ball, he loses his 
inning. He has, however, the right to remove from the table any 
such substance for which he is responsible, if he can do so before 
it touches or obstructs any ball. 

Should he attempt such removal and fail to prevent a foul 
which obstructs a ball or balls in motion, the opposing player may 
accept the position in which the balls rest or ask to have the ob- 
structed ball or balls placed in a position which obviously would 
have obtained had there been no interference. 

27. Any substance foreign to the game, for which a striker is 
not responsible, may, on request, be removed by the referee. If 
it be on the base of a ball or on the cloth where it cannot be 
removed without displacing a ball, the removal should not be made 
until the ball has changed position and the substance in question 
be distinctly visible. Even then the removal must be made without 
raising the ball off the table. 

28. Balls disturbed by any agency other than a striker must be 
replaced and the striker permitted to retain his inning. 

29. A touch is a shot. If a player prematurely touch the cue 
ball with the point of his cue and without force or direction to 
make it produce an impact on another ball, he makes a miss and 
must forfeit one point. 

If after having made a premature stroke, he make a second or 
glaring foul strike, it shall be assumed that he does so to prevent 
his opponent from having a favorable position and the opposing 
striker shall have the option of playing on the balls as he finds 
them, or having them replaced as nearly as possible where they 
were when the second stroke was made. 

Similar options obtain if a striker hinder or accelerate a cue 
ball in any foul manner; if with cue, hand or clothing he disturb 
one or both object balls; and if, while object balls are in motion, 
by any physical agency or by accident he impede or accelerate 
either or both. 

30. If in the act of playing the player disturb any ball other 
than Jiis own, he cannot make a counting stroke, and cannot play 
for safety. Should he. after having played a counting stroke. 
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disturb any ball before all the balls have come to rest, the count 
is void, his hand is out and Ihe ball so disturbed is replaced. 
Should he, preparatory to playing, touch his own ball with cue or 
otherwise, it is a foul and he cannot play for safety and shall be 
penalized for a miss. 

31. When the cue ball rests against an object ball or is nearly 
in contact with it, the player who has the inning must’ notify the 
opposing player and give him an opportunity to scrutinize the po- 
sition. 

32. Persistent playing for safety is not permitted.^ It is optional 
with the non-striker, should his opponent make a miss in each one 
of three, successive innings, to accept the third miss, or to reject 
it and require his opponent to hit at least one object ball; and for 
this purpose the cue ball shall be replaced by the referee. 

Special rules govern safety play in three cushion carom and 
pocket games. 


THREE BALL CAROM GAME. 
(Straight Rail.) 

In the Three Ball Carom Game, the “crotch'* is barred. The 
object balls shall be considered “crotched” wherever the centers 
of both lie within a 4^ inch square at either corner of the table, 
and when so crotched, but three counts are allowed unless one or 
both object balls be forced out of the crotch. In case of failure 
the player's hand is out and his opponent plays with the balls as 
he finds them. 

In all other respects the general rules of billiards govern the 
three ball carom game. 


FOURTEEN-INCH BALK-LINE GAME. 

The balk-lines are drawn on a 5 x 10 table, from each of the 
first diamond sights on the end and side rails to the corresponding 
diamond sight on the opposite end or side rail. In the following 
diagram, the bed of the table shows the balk-line drawn 14 inches 
from, the cushions. 

In other respects the table is the same as that used in the three- 
ball game, with spots at either end for the red and white balls, 
and a centre spot for use when the other spots are occupied. 
The eight spaces defined by lines at the sides and ends of the table 
are the balk spaces. The large central space is not a balk, and^. 
there is no restriction as to the number of caroms that nUay be 
made therein. 
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General rules of billiards govern the Fourteen-Inch Balk-Line 
Game. The special rules governing the latter are as follows : 


SPECIAL BALK-LINE RULES. 

1. The object balls are in balk whenever both have stopped 
within any one of the balk spaces. In such case the marker shall 
call ‘'in/" and when one or both object balls shall be driven out of 
balk space, the marker shall call “out.’" 

2. A ball on the line is a ball in balk. ^ A ball is on the line only 
when its centre or point of contact with the table touches this 
line, 

3. When two object balls are on the same line, the striker shall 
have the option to determine in which balk they are to be called, 
and must then govern his play accordingly. 


PLAYING IN AND OUT OF BALK. 

4, But t'wo shots are allowed when two object balls are within 
the same balk space ; and unless on the second shot at least one of 
the object balls is driven out of the balk, this shot is void, the 
player’s hand is out, and the incoming striker plays upon the balls 
as he finds them. If. on the second shot’, the ball driven out re- 
turns to the same balk space, the rule applies as though it were in 
balk for the first time, and the player may continue in this way, 
sending a ball out and back, without further restriction under this 
rule, 


BALLS ^'iN anchor"' 

5. The object balls shall be considered as “In Anchor” when the 
centres of both balls lie within a space 7 inches in width and 7 
"inche^ in length, defined on one side by the cushion and on the 
other three sides by lines marked with chalk, and of which space 
the balk line, wherever it intersects a cushion, shall be the centre 
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from left to right. When the balls are so "anchored” the striker 
may have two consecutive shots but should he fail, on the second 
shot to force one or both of the object balls outside the "anchor'^ 
space, the second shot is void, and the incoming striker plays on 
the balls as he finds them. A ball driven out of and returning in- 
side an “anchor” space is considered the same as “in” for the first 
time. 


EIGHTEEN-INCH BALK-LINE GAME. 
^^Onc Shot 

The General Rules of Billiards and Special Rules for the Four- 
teen-Inch Balk-Line Game, with the following exceptions, govern 
the Eighteen-Inch Balk-Line “One Shot In” game of Billiards. 

1. The lines are placed eighteen inches from the cushions. 

2, But one shot is allowed in balk and one shot in “anchor.” 
Failure to drive at least one of the object balls out of balk or 
“anchor” invalidates the stroke. No count can be scored, the 
striker’s hand is out and the incoming striker plays on the balls 
as he finds them. 


EIGHTEEN-INCH BALK-LINE GAME. 
"Two Shots in.^^ 

The General Rules of Billiards and Special Rules of the Four- 
teen-Inch Balk-Line Game with the following exceptions, govern 
the Eighteen-Inch Balk-Line “Two Shots In“ game of Billiards: 

1. The lines are placed eighteen inches from the cushions. 

2. When both object -balls are within one of^ the restricted 
spaces, only one carom may be scored without driving at least one 
of the object balls out of the space. If, on the second stroke, at 
least one of the object balls is not driven out the shot is foul, the 
carom cannot be scored and the striker loses his inning. Should 
an object ball be driven out of the space and return, another carom 
may be scored, but again, on the second stroke, at least one object 
ball must be driven out, and this may be repeated without limit. 
Only two shots are allowed in balk or anchor spaces. 


CUSHION CAROM GAME. 

The specific Rules governing Cushion Caroms are as follows: 
I. A counting stroke is complete when the cue ball has touched^ 
one or more cushions before effecting a carom, or when the cue- 
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ball, after striking one object^ball, touches one or more cushions 
before striking the second object-ball. 

2. In case of doubt whether the cue-ball has touched a cushion 
before striking an object-ball, the decision of the referee must be 
against the striker. 

3. Each cushion carom counts one for the striker. A miss of 
both object-balls counts one for the non-st'riker. 

4. When the cue-ball is in contact with ('‘frozen” to) an object- 
ball, the striker may play to a cushion from the ball with which 
the cue-ball is not in contact, or he may play direct to a cushion ; 
or he may have the balls spotted as at the opening of the game. 

5. When the cue-ball rests aga*inst a cushion, the striker cannot 
play directly at that cushion, but must touch at least one other 
cushion before completing a valid carom. 

In all other particulars this game is governed by the General 
Rules of Billiards, 


THREE-CUSHION CAROM BE.LIARDS. 

As Revised and Adopted at the National Three Cushion Tourna- 
ment for the Championship held in Pittsburgh, Pa., October 3, 
1921. 

1. The game of Three-Cushion Caroms is governed by the gen- 
eral rules of billiards when not conflicting with the following 
rules : 

2. A valid three-cushion carom is effected by making the cue 
ball touch three cushions before striking the second object ball. 

3. Three cushions means three impacts. 

4. The number of cushions required does not mean three dif- 
ferent. 

5. A count may be executed on one cushion. 

6. Each carom counts one. 

7. When the cue ball rests against a cushion the striker can 
play directly at that cushion but that shall not count as an impact, 

8. In case of a freeze the striker has the option of playing” away 
from the ball with which the cue ball is in contact or having the 
balls spotted as at the opening of the game. 

PLAYING FOR DELIBERATE SAFETY. 

9. Playing deliberately for safety a striker must make the cue 
ball strike an object ball and then touch a cushion, or force the 
object ball against a cushion. Failure to do so will cause one 
|K>int tp be deducted from his score. 

10. Only one deliberate safety play allowed without penalty 
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11. After having once played for safety, the striker must play 
to count, or forfeit one point off his score for each additional 
consecutive safety. 

12. For a deliberate safety miss a striker shall forfeit one point 
off his score. This too will count as safety play number one, 
meaning that subsequent consecutive safety shots must be penal- 
ized as provided for in rule eleven. 

13. In case an object ball is frozen to a cushion, this cushion 
does not count except for the cue ball. 

14. The cue ball may be driven from said object ball to the 
cushion upon which the object ball rests. Or the object ball^ to 
create a legal safety must be driven to another, a different cushion. 
That is in this case a second impact of the object ball on the 
cushion to which it is frozen will not be valid. 

15. There shall be no penalties for misses ; providing, however, 
the strokes are made with apparent honest intent. 

16. Each and every penalty involving a forfeiture^ is to be de- 
ducted from the player’s score if and when a score is made. 

SHOOTING WITH THE WRONG BALL. 

17. If a player shoot’s with the wrong ball, the stroke is foul 
and such foul can be called at any time during a run, but the 
striker shall be entitled to all points made previous to the stroke 
in which he is detected and shall be penalized a safety. 

18. The incoming player shall have^ the option of playing with 
the balls as he finds them or of having the positions of the cue 
balls reversed. He must, however, begin his inning with his own 
ball. 


FIFTEEN-BALL POCKET BILLIARDS. 

The most successful pool player is not the one who can make 
difficult winning hazards with the greatest accuracy, but he who 
thoroughly understands playing for position. If he is familiar with 
the principles of the force, the follow, the draw, and the side 
stroke, he should invariably be able to leave himself in a good 
position for each succeeding shot ; but unless he plans for position 
in advance, he can never hope to be more than an average player. 
To attain to proficiency in this there is no better training than 
plying so many balls or “no count.” 

There are some shots peculiar to winning hazards which s^uld 
be understood by every pool player, and they are illustrated in the 
accompanying diagrams. 
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No. 1 is the stir ah out and is a combination of the pinch and 
push shots. It is used when the cue and object balls are both very 
close to the pocket, but not in such a position as to allow the 
player to “cut’' the ball in. The cue is held perpendicularly and 
as low down on the ball as it will hold without slipping off. 
The ball is then slowly rolled over with the point of the cue until 
the cue begins to descend on the other side. The cue ball is then 
pushed against the object ball, still with the point of the cue. No. 
2 will drive the spot white into the pocket if it is frozen to the red 
ball. No. 5 is a very useful push shot when the balls are close 
together. The cue is kept steadily on the cue ball until the object 
ball has been pushed to one side. The moment the latter is at the 
proper angle to run into the pocket the cue is applied sharply, and 
then withdrawn. No. 4 is a push shot used when the balls are 
frozen to the cushion. The cue ball must be kept in contact with 
the object ball until the latter has acquired sufficient’ momentum to 
reach the pocket. No. 5 is a shot which was thought impossible 
until a few years ago. It depends on the communication of side 
to the object ball. The cue ball is struck very much on the side, 
almost like a masse, the spin thus given being communicated to the 
object ball and from that to the second ball, to which it must be 
frozen. The result will be that the second ball will make a slight 
curve on its way to the pocket. 

False Angles. In playing bank shots it is sometimes neces- 
sary to make the object ball come back from the cushion at a 
smaller angle than the natural one. Some players imagine this 
can be done by putting side on the cue ball, but such is not the 
case. It is accomplished by striking so hard that the ball buries 
itself in the cushion, the result of which is that the angle of reflec- 
tion is less than that of incidence. It is possible to drive an 
object ball to the rail at an angle of 6o degrees with such force that 
after crossing the table twice it will come off at a perfect right 
angle from the cushion. This is a very useful shot in banking for 
the side pockets, and also in playing for the i or 4 pin at Pin Pooh 

The following LAWS for Fifteen-Ball Pocket Billiards are 
copied, by permission, from the 1922 edition of the rules published, 
by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

This game of is-Ball Pocket Billiards is played with fifteen 
numbered balls and one white ball not numbered. The latter is 
the* cue ball, and the player plays with it from within the string 
at tcfe head of the table, at the opening of the game, at any of the 
;p.umbered balls, and afterward as he finds it on the table, his 
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object being to pocket as many of the numbered balls as he can, 
the number on each ball he pockets being scored to his cred^; 
so that, not he who pockets the_ largest number of balls, but he 
whose score when added up, yields the largest total, wins the 
game. The fifteen balls are numbered from one to fifteen, re- 
spectively, and are usually colored. Before commencing the game 
these fifteen balls are placed in the form of a triangle upon the 
table, a triangular frame being employed for this purpose to in- 
sure correctness. The ball numbered fifteen is so placed upon 
the table as to form the apex of the triangle, pointing toward the 
head of the table, and in forming the triangle the fifteen-ball 
should rest as nearly as possible upon the spot known as the deep- 
red spot in the Three or Four-ball Games. The other balls sh(^ld 
have their places in the triangle so that the highest numbers shall 
be nearest the apex, the lowest numbers forming the base. 

The numbers on the balls pocketed count for the player who 
pockets them fairly, and as the sum total of all the numbers on the 
fifteen balls amounts only to one hundred and twenty, of which 
sixty-one is more than one-half, when only two persons are play- 
ing whoever makes the latter number is the winner of the game. 

RULES FOR PLAY. 

1. Should the player making the opening stroke fail to m^e at 
least two of the object-balls strike a cushion, or at least one object' 
ball go into a pocket, he forfeits three points and the next player 
plays. In the opening stroke all balls pocketed count for the 
player and he is not required to call any ball on this stroke. 

In match or tournament games, when on the opening stroke the 
player fails to drive at least two object balls to a cushion or to 
pocket at least one object ball, the balls are set up again, and he 
forfeits two scratches, or six points, and must continue to play 
until he drives two or more object balls to a cushion, or at least 
one object ball into a pocket For each failure to do so he forfeits 
six points. 

2. After the opening stroke each player must either pocket a 

ball, make an object ball strike a cushion, or the cue ball strike 
a cushion after contact with an object ball, under penalty^ of for- 
feiture of three points. The player making three forfeitures m 
succession loses the game. , . , . , 

Should the striker pocket the cue ball during the game, and by 
the same stroke fail to drive one or more balls against a cushion 
or into a pocket he forfeits three only for the pocketing of the cue 
ball. 

3 . When two players only are engaged in a game, and 
player's score amounts to more .than the aggregate number ^ 
balls credited to the other player added to that remaining <5n^he 
table, the game is ended: the player whose score is higher than 
this total wins. But when more than two players are engaged 
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the game is ended only when the aggregate of numbers of the balls 
remaining on the table do not amount to enough to tie or beat 
the^ next lowest score. It is the duty of the game-keeper to pro- 
claim when a game is won. 

4. A forfeiture of three points is deducted from the player’s 
score for making a miss; pocketing the cue ball; forcing the cue 
ball off the table; failure to- make the opening stroke, as provided 
in Rule i; failure either to make an object ball strike a cushion 
or go into a pocket as provided in Rule 2 ; playing out of his turn, 
if detected doing so before he has made more than one counting 
stroke; striking the cue ball more than once; obstructing the cue 
ball after a stroke; making a stroke when any of the balls are in 
motion; failing to have at least one foot on the floor while in the 
act of striking. 


AMERICAN PYRAMID J 5-BALL 
POCKET BILLIARDS. 

The game of American Pyramid Fifteen-ball Pocket Billiards 
is played with fifteen balls, numbered from i to 15 respectively, 
and a white cue-ball. The player opening the game plays from 
any point inside the string, and after the opening shot plays with 
the cue ball as he finds it. Each ball counts one point, and in 
match or two hand games the player first scoring eight balls wins 
game. 

THE RULES FOR PLAY. 

1. In the opening stroke the cue ball, aimed directly or as the 
result of a bank shot, must strike the pyramid with force suffi- 
cient to cause at least two object balls to touch a cushion, or at 
least one object ball to go into a pocket. Failure to do either for- 
feits the stroke and one ball to the table. 

In case of a forfeit by a player having no ball to his credit, 
the first ball scored by him shall be placed on the deep-red spot, 
or as near thereto as possible. All balls pocketed on the opening 
stroke count and need not be called. 

In match or tournament games, when the player on the opening 
stroke fails to drive at least two balls to a cushion or one ball to a 
pocket, the balls are set up a^ain, and the player forfeits one ball 
from his score, and must continue to play until he shall have made 
a legal leading stroke. 

2. After the opening stroke the player must call the number 
joi^ihe ball he intends to pocket, but need not call the pocket. 
^^Shoy^l^d the called ball not be pocketed no ball pocketed on that 

stroke is counted, but must be placed on the deep-red spot, or as 
^ear as possible on a line below it ; the player’s hand is out, but 
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he incure no penalty. Should more than one ball be called, and 
one or more thus called should not be pocketed, none can be 
counted. Failure to hit a called ball involves no penalty, provided 
any other ball be hit. 

3. One ball is forfeited if, after the opening stroke, the player 
fail to pocket a ball, or fail to make at least one object ball, or the 
cue ball, after hitting an object ball, strike a cushion. Should the 
player also pocket the cue ball after failure as above described 
he forfeits but one ball on the stroke. 

4. When one or more balls, in addition to the ball called, are 
pocketed, the player is entitled to all pocketed. 

5. When more than two players are engaged, the game is ended 
when the balls remaining on the fable are not sufficient to tie the 
next lowest score ; and all that may be depending upon the game 
shall be decided in accordance with the standing of each player 
when game is called. 

6. A player forfeits one ball for making a miss, pocketing the 
cue ball, forcing the cue ball off the table, for failing as described 
in Rule 3, and for striking the cue ball twice 

7. It is a stroke, and one ball is forfeited, if the striker touch 
the cue ball with his cue and make a miss, or touch it with his 
clothing, or any other object. 

8. A stroke made when any ball is in motion is foul, one ball 
is forfeited, and the incoming strikei may either have the balls 
replaced or play as he finds them. 

9. When the cue ball is struck twice, the balls disturbed in con- 
sequence of the second stroke shall be replaced, or the incoming 
striker, if he choose, may play as he finds them; the striker for- 
feits one ball. 

10. The rules of Pocket Billiards for the Championship, and 
the General Rules of Billiards, except as above specified, govern 
this game also. 


ROTATION POCKET BILLIARDS. 

This game is played with the numbered balls from i to 15 and 
3 white cue ball, as in Fifteen-ball Pocket Billiards, the object be- 
ing to play upon and pocket the balls in their numerical order. 

In '^setting the balls” at the commencement of the game they 
arc placed on the table in the form of a triangle or pyramid, the 
No. I ball at the apex. No. 2 and No. 3 in the second row, 

5 and 6 in the third row, No. 7, 8, 9, 10 in the fourth row, and No. 
II, 12, 13, 14 and 15 in the last row. 
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The player opening the game plays from any point inside the 
string, and after the opening shot plays with the cue ball as he 
finds it. 

In opening the game the order of play is determined by throw- 
ing out small numbered balls, as in Fifteen-ball Pocket Billiards, 
and he whose first play it may be strikes the cue ball from any 
point within the string line. 

The opening stroke must be to strike the one-ball, and any ball 
or balls pocketed by the stroke, irrespective of its number, counts 
for the player, and he continues his hand until he fails to score, 
but in continuing he must play each time upon the ball bearing 
the lowest number on the table. Each player in turn is required 
to play on the ball bearing the lowest number on the table. After 
playing upon that ball, however, should any other be pocketed 
by the same stroke, irrespective of its number, it shall be placed 
to the player’s credit so pocketing it. 

If the line of aim at the ball required to be hit is covered by 
another ball, the player may resort to a bank play or masse, etc., 
but should he fail to hit the required ball he forfeits three, receiv- 
ing a scratch. 

The rules of Fifteen-ball Pocket Billiards and the General Rules 
of Billiards govern this game also, except where they conflict with 
the foregoing rules. 


KELLY ROTATION POCKET BILLIARDS. 

This is a rotation game with hazardous additions. It can be 
enjoyed by from two to fifteen players. 

It is played with the usual fifteen object balls, one cue ball and 
two sets of small balls. 

When the object balls are framed they are placed on the table 
in the form of a triangle or pyramid, the No. I ball at the apex, 
No. 2 and No. 3 in the second row, Nos. 4> 5 2ind 6 in the third 
row, Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 10 in the fourth row, Nos. ii, 12, 13, 14 
and 15 in the last row. 

The striker opening the game plays from any point inside the 
string. After the opening shot each striker plays with the cue 
ball as he finds it. 

On the opening stroke the cue ball must be played at the one 
ball. Failure to comply with this requirement entails a forfeiture. 
Any ball pocketed by a legitimate opening stroke, irrespective of 
its number, counts for the striker, who continues his hand until he 
,faHs to score. In continuing he must play each time upon the ball 
.baring the lowest number. 

Each player in turn is required to play on the ball bearing the 
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lowest number. After playing upon the ball, however, should any 
other ball be pocketed by the same stroke, it shall be placed to the 
striker’s credit. 

If the line of aim at the ball required to be hit is covered by 
another ball, the player may resort to a bank or masse, etc., but 
should he fail to hit the required ball, he forfeits. 

To start the game small numbered balls equal to the number of 
players are shaken from a bottle to the player. These establish 
the order of play. The player who gets No. i ball shoots first, 
and the others following according to the numbers they have 
drawn. The order thus established continues until each player has 
had an opening stroke, after which a rearrangement is made by a 
distribution of small balls. 

Then from a bottle containing fifteen balls, numbered from one 
to fifteen, balls are distributed to the players, each of whom re- 
ceives one. These small balls are held by the players, and 
determine the result of the game. 

The play of each striker is to pocket a ball the number of which 
corresponds to the small ball which he holds. When this is ac- 
complished the game automatically ends. 

Should one of the players pocket a ball corresponding in num- 
ber to a small ball held by another player, the player holding such 
'small ball must immediately declare himself “dead,” forfeit and 
surrender the small ball he holds. 

Being “dead” does not put a player out of the game. Although 
deprived of a chance to win, he must continue to play in his turn. 
Should he “kill” one of the other players, the victim forfeits. 

Should the fifteen object balls be pocketed without a decision, 
play begins again just as if there had not been a game played. 
Usually it is agreed, before the start of a game, that in the case 
of the fifteen balls being pocketed without a winner, the following 
game shall be a double header. In case such an agreement be not 
made, play proceeds under original conditions. 

Failure to hit the lowest ball on the table entails a forfeiture. 
If the cue ball touch any object ball before hitting the lowest 
ball, the striker forfeits. 

When the cue ball is frozen to an object ball bearing a number 
lower than that of any other ball on the table, the striker can 
shoot directly at any other object ball. 

Whenever the lowest ball is pocketed by a foul strike or a stroke 
after which the cue ball also drops in a pocket, it and all other 
balls pocketed by such strokes must be returned to the tabli^ 

In such cases, the ball bearing the lowest number must be ^ced 
on the one ball spot. If that spot be occupied, the low hall iT|ust 
be placed in front of it fio that a player may have a chance tS 
shoot at such ball. 
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In like cases, balls other than the lowest must be placed in 
numerical order on a line from the one ball spot to the foot rail. 

When the cue ball goes into a pocket and becomes “in hand,*^ 
and the lowest object ball is within the string, the striker must 
masse or bank outside of the string for that ball. 

In all cases not specifically covered by these rules, the General 
Rules of Billiards apply. 


CONTINUOUS POCKET BILLIARDS. 

Continuous Pocket Billiards is played with fifteen numbered 
balls and one white ball, not numbered. The white is the cue ball. 
The numbered balls are object balls, to be directly or indirectly 
driven into pockets by the cue ball. 

A line across the head of the table, at the right angle from the 
second diamond on each long rail is termed “the string.’^ ^This 
line is necessary for the regulation of the cue ball “in hand” and 
determining whether or not object balls are in or out of “the 
string.” 

A spot is placed at the center of this line and designated the 
“Head” Spot. A spot is also placed at the center of a line across 
the foot of the table at a right angle from the second diamond 
at that end, and is designated as the “Foot” Spot. 

A light pencil mark must be drawn from the foot spot directly 
back to the center diamond on the end rail. This line is necessary 
for absolute accuracy in spotting object ball. 

Beginning a game or when the cue-ball is “ in hand” a striker 
must play from on or within “the string” line. 

A ball, the perpendicular center of which is on “the string” 
line, must be regarded within it. 

The cue ball is “in hand” at the beginning of a game, also when 
forced off the table or pocketed and when, for any reason, fifteen 
balls are framed. It remains “in hand” and is not in play until 
forced from behind “the string” line by a stroke made with the 
point of a cue. 

WTien not “in hand” the cue ball is at all times in play. 

If during the progress of a game, when all the object balls on 
the tab%,are within “the string,” the cue ball becomes “in hand,” 
* ject ball that is nearest to “the string” must be moved to 
spot. The cue ball can then be played from “the string” 
rJ the object ball so spotted. 

Opening the game the striker plays with the cue ball from 
within “the string” at any of the object balls and afterwards as 
he finds the cue ball on the table. 
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The object balls are numbered one to fifteen respectively, and 
are usually colored. The numbers on the balls are simply used 
for specifying each ball which a striker aims to pocket and do 
not in any way affect the score of the player. 

Before commencing the game these fifteen balls are placed in 
the form of a triangle upon the table, a triangular frame being 
employed to insure correctness. 

The highest ball must be placed nearest the apex of the triangle 
and the lowest number at its base; the 15-ball must be placed at 
the apex and must rest on the spot known as the foot spot and 
the I and 5 balls at either corner of the base of the triangle. 

Each and every ball counts one point, and the game shall con- 
sist of any given number of points, to be mutually agreed upon. 


ENGLISH PYRAMIDS. 

This differs from the American game in several points. There 
are no “call shots,'' the player being entitled to every ball he 
pocket's, whether he played for it or not. All balls in hand must 
be played from a D, 21 to 23 inches in diameter. There is ^lo rule 
about driving two balls to the cushion on the opening shot. 
When all the red balls but one are pocketed, the red and white 
balls are used as cue balls alternately. If there are only two 
players, and only two balls on the table, the red and white, if 
either player makes a miss or goes in the pocket himself, that ends 
the game ; but if there are more than two players another red ball 
is spotted, as in the American game. The baulk line is no pro- 
tection, a player in hand being allowed to play on any ball on the 
table, even if it is behind the D. 


SHELL OUT. 

This game should not be confounded with Black Pool. It is 
simply English Pyramids, but instead of making the player with 
the lowest score at the end pay for the table, each player equally 
shares the expense, and the balls are pocketed for so muc' niece. 
If the amount of the shell-out was a shilling, and there wc ; 
players, any person pocketing a ball would receive a shilling ^ 
each of the others, and would play again. A losing hazard 
miss would compel the striker to pay a shilling to each df the 
others, instead of putting a ball back on the table. The last ball 
pays double. 
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HIGH-LOW-JACK-GAME. 

This game is played with a set of balls the same as used in 

Fifteen-Ball Pool. r i i. • 

Any number of persons may play, the order of play being de- 
termined by the rolling of the small numbered balls. 

The fifteen-ball is High ; the one-ball is Low ; the nine-ball is 
Jack ; apd the highest aggregate is Game. Seven points generally 
constitute a game. . 

In cases where players have one and two to go to finish game, 
the first balls holed count out first, be they High, Low, or Jack. 

In setting up the pyramid the three counting balls — High, Low, 
Jack— are placed in the centre, with High at the head of the three 
named balls, the other balls as in regular Fifteen-Ball Pool. 

When players have each one to go, instead of setting up an 
entire frame of pyramids, a ball is placed at the foot of the table, 
in direct line with the spots, and at a distance from the lower 
cushion equal to the diameter of another of the pool balls. This 
ball must be pocketed by banking it to one or more cushions. 
The player who pockets the ball wins the game. 


FORTY-ONE. 

Forty-One Game is played with a regular Fifteen-Ball Pool set 
of halls, the object of play being to pocket a sufficient number of 
the pool balls which added to the private small ball shall score 
exactly 41. 


CHICAGO POCKET BILLIARDS. 


This game is played with the numbered pool balls from i to 15 
and a white cue-ball, as in Fifteen-Ball Pool, the object being to 
play upon and pocket the balls in their numerical order. 

The table is laid out for the game by placing the one ball 
against the end cushion at the first right-hand diamond sight at 
foot of the table, the two-ball is placed at the centre diamond 
f/^ht on same cushion ; the remaining thirteen balls are placed in 
Aie order of their numbers at the succeeding diamond sights. 
Thr three sights on the end rail at head of the table are not 
occupied hy any ball. 
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The opening stroke must be to strike the If that ball 

is holed it is placed to the credit of the player, and he continues 
his hand until he fails to score, but in continuing he must play 
each time upon the ball bearing the lowest number on the table. 
After playing upon that ball, however, should any othet be 
pocketed by the same stroke, irrespective of its number, it shall 
be placed to the player’s credit so pocketing it. 

If the line of aim at the ball required to be hit is covered by 
another ball, the^ player may resort to a bank play or mass^, etc., 
but should he fail to hit the required ball he forfeits three, receiv- 
ing a scratch. 


COW-BOY POCKET BILLIARDS. 

1. The game is played by two or more contestants, on a pool 
table, with one cue ball and three colored balls numbered respec- 
tively I, 3 and 5. 

2. At the commencement of the game the ball numbered i shall 
be placed on the spot at the head of the table, the ball numbered 
5 shall be placed on the centre spot, and the ball numbered 3 shall 
be placed on the lower spot, and whenever any object ball is 
pocketed or forced off the table it shall be replaced on the original 
spot, except as provided for in Rule No. 12. 

3. The opening player may play from any point within the string 
line he may choose, but must play upon the No. 3 ball before strik- 
ing any other, or forfeit his hand. 

4. The winner is the player who first accomplishes the main 
object of the game, which is to score loi points by the “ Cow-Boy 
method," which is that the first 90 points may be scored by either 
carroms or the pocketing of one or more of the numbered balls, 
which shall count that number for the player; the scoring of a 
single carrom shall count i, and a double 2. 

5. On arriving at the exact number of 90 points, the contestant 
must next obtain lo more points by cairoms only; and having 
arrived at the score of 100, the last point must be obtained by 
playing the cue ball onto the No. i ball and thence into any pocket 
he may designate, without touching either of the other balls, how- 
ever, and should the cue ball enter any other pocket, the hand is 
out and the run, if any, lost. 

6. Any point made by a player and scored for him by either tl;* 
marker or himself at the completion of any hand can never be lost 
but should a player at any time make a scratch, miss or foufe 
points previously made by him in that hand sh^l be lost and the 
hand shall pass. 
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7. At the completion of the first 90 points all the balls must 
come to rest on the table before the player makes his next stroke ; 
otherwise the following stroke shall be a foul. 

8. At the completion of 100 points the balls must all come to 
rest before the player makes his next stroke ; otherwise the stroke 
is foul. 

9. Should a player pocket the cue ball twice in succession 
without striking any object ball, he shall forfeit the game. 

10. Should a player while upon his carroms pocket any ball, the 
hand is out, and he loses any points he may have made on that 
run. 

11. Whenever, except on the final stroke, the cue ball is 
pocketed or forced ofiE the table, the hand is out, the points scored 
an that run are lost, and the cue ball is in hand for the following 
player, who must play on a ball outside the string line, or else on 
some point of the cushion outside the line. 

12. Should the spot on which any pocketed ball belongs be 
occupied, said ball shall be left off the table until the spot is free 
and the balls are at rest, with this exception — that should the i 
ball be pocketed, and its spot occupied, any player who is exactly 
100, and whose turn it is to play, may demand that all the object 
balls be spotted and he shall play with ball in hand. 

13. It is a foul if the player touch any ball with his person or 
clothing. It is a foul if he strike the cue ball twice or with any- 
thing but the point of the cue. It is a miss if he shoot without 
causing the cue ball to strike any object ball. It is a scratch if he 
cause the cue ball to enter a pocket except on the loist point, or 
leave the table. 

14. Carroms obtained by pushing during the first 90 points are 
legitimate, but not during the following ten points ; and the loist 
shot must be a clean stroke, and a push shot will not be allowed. 

15. When a player is 100, should he fail to strike the i ball his 
hand is out and his run, if any, forfeited. 

16. During the first 90 points, should the cue ball be frozen to 
an object ball, and if by a push causes the object ball to move, 
any resulting carrom shall be valid. If, however, the frozen object 
ball fails to move, it shall be considered as not having been touched 
except that should the cue ball strike a cushion, it shall not be a 
scratch. 

17. Any cases not covered by these rules shall be governed 
as far as possible by the accepted rules of pool and four-ball 
billiards. 
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SNOOKER POOL. 

I. The game of Snooker’s Pool is played by two or more 

E layers, either all against all or in partnership, with fifteen red 
alls, six pool balls, and one white ball as hereafter described. 
Any rest may be used. 

2 . To decide the order of play, as many pool balls as there are 
players or sides shall be put into a basket, shaken, and given out 
to the players by the marker. 

The players play in the order in which the colors appear on the 
pool marking board. A player pocketing a ball scores its value 
as against each of the other players, and when penalized, pays the 
penalty to each of them. In a game where sides are formed a 
player either scores for his own side, or is penalized to the opposing 
side or sides. 

3 - When commencing a game the fifteen red balls shall be 
placed as in the game of Pyramids. For each of these balls 
pocketed, according to rule, the striker shall score one point. 
The pool balls to be used are the yellow, green, brown, blue, pink, 
and black, which shall be spotted as follows at the commencement 
of the game, and have the appended values when pocketed accord- 
ing to rule : 

The Yellow ball shall be placed on the right hand spot of 
the baulk line and count two points ; 

The Green ball shall be placed on the left hand spot of the 
baulk line and count three points ; 

The Brown ball shall be placed on the middle spot of the 
baulk line and count four points ; 

The Blue ball shall be placed on the spot between the two 
middle pockets and count five points ; 

The Pink ball shall be placed at the apex of the pyramid 
and count six points; 

The Black ball shall be placed on the billiard spot and 
count seven points. 

The White ball shall be used in rotation by the various 
players taking part in the game solely as the striker’s 
ball, and shall be played from the “ D ’’ at the^ start of a 
game by the first player, and at any other period of the 
game, after it has been off the table from any cause 
whatever. 

4 . The ball shall be struck with the point of the cue and not 
“ pushed.” If, after the striker's ball has been forced against an 
object ball, the point of his cue remain or come in contact with 
his ball, the stroke is foul. There is no difference betweer^ 
act of striking and the act of aiming. 

5 . The “baulk ” is no protection. 
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6. The striker must pocket a red ball before playing upon a pool 
ball; otherwise the stroke is foul, and after pocketing a red ball 
he must play upon a pool ball, an order of play that must be 
observed throughout each break so long as a red ball remains 
upon the table. 

7. After pocketing a red ball the striker is at liberty to select 
the pool ball upon which he will play, but when there is no longer 
a red ball on the table, the pool balls must be played at and taken 
in their order of value from lowest to highest, save that the player 
pocketing the last red ball shall be allowed to select the first pool 
ball upon which he plays, which, if pocketed, shall be re-spotted 
and the pool balls played at in their order of value. 

8. When playing on a pool ball the striker, if asked the ques- 
tion by a player taking part in the game, shall ‘‘ declare ” the ball 
selected. 

9. Any number of red balls may be taken in one stroke ; but. 
If a pool ball is taken in conjunction with a red ball, the stroke is 
foul. After pocketing a red ball only the pool ball aimed at may 
be taken. 

10. A red ball once off the table shall not be brought into play 
again under any circumstances; but all pool balls pocketed shall 
be re-spotted in their original positions (save that the pink ball 
fihall be placed on the pyramid spot), until Rule 7, as to playing 
upon the pool balls in rotation, comes into force. When the pool 
balls are being played upon in rotation, they shall not be re-spotted 
after being pocketed in proper order and according to rule. 

11. No ball shall, under any circumstances, be taken up. 

12. Should the spot allotted to any pool ball be occupied when 
it becomes necessary to re-spot it, it shall be placed upon the 
nearest unoccupied spot^ and, failing that, as near as possible to 
its proper spot in the direction of tlie centre spot. If the middle 
spot of the baulk line is occupied, the brown ball after being 

C ocketed shall, if possible, be placed on the left-hand spot of the 
aulk line, and, failing that, the rule as above applies. 

13, If the striker’s ball is touching another, such ball not being 
playable, and he disturb the ball touching his own, the stroke is 
foul. 

14. Should the striker's ball be so placed that he cannot play 
direct on the object ball, he is said to be “ snookered.^' 


FOUL STROKES AND PENALTIES* 

15. Foul strokes are made or penalties incurred by (l) Push- 
ing instead of striking the ball, or striking the ball more than 
once-; (2) Playing out of turn; (3) Playing with both feet off 
the floor ; (4) Playing before all the balls have become station- 
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ary, when off the table, or wrongly spotted; (5) Playing with the 
wrong ball ; (6) Touching or moving any ball, except in the legiti- 
mate manner set forth in these rules ; (7) Forcing any ball off the 
table ; (8) Wilfully interfering with an opponent, or the run of the 
balls, and refusing to obey the referee’s decision ; (9) Missing, run- 
ning a coup, striking the wrong ball, or pocketing the white ball ; 
(10) Playing at or pocketing any ball except in the proper rota- 
tion ; (ii) Striking two balls, other than two red balls, simultane- 
ously; (12) Giving an intentional miss ; (13) Pocketing more than 
one ball — other than red balls — by one stroke. 

16. If the striker push ” his ball or strike it more than once, he 
cannot score, but is subject to any other penalty that he may incur 
by the stroke. 

17. If a player play out of turn, he shall forfeit his next turn, 
otherwise the sequence of turns shall not be altered. If the error 
be discovered during his break, he cannot score from the last stroke 
made, and the balls shall be replaced by the marker as nearly as 
possible in the positions they occupied before the stroke objected 
to. The striker shall be credited with any previous scores, but is 
subject to any other penalty he may incur. 

18. The striker cannot score by a stroke made with both feet off 
the floor, but is subject to any penalty he may otherwise incur. 

19. If the striker play before all the balls have ceased rolling, or 
before a pool ball has been re-spotted, or whilst any pool ball has 
been wrongly spotted, he cannot score, and the next player in rota- 
tion shall proceed from the position in which the balls have been 
left. The striker is subject to any penalty he may otherwise incur. 

20. If the striker play with the wrong ball, he shall be penalized 
in the value of the black ball. 

21. If the striker touch a ball in play otherwise than in the 
proper manner laid down in these Rules, he cannot score and the 
balls shall be replaced. After the balls are replaced the stroke 
must be played, if the striker was still in play when the ball was 
moved or touched, and he is subject to any other penalty he may 
incur. Should he touch a ball after the completion of any stroke, 
i. e.f when the balls have become stationary, his scores from previ- 
ous strokes shall hold good. 

22. If the striker force any of the red or pool balls off the table, 
he shall be penalized in the value of the ball or balls so forced off. 
Should the ball or balls forced off the table be struck out of order, 
or of inferior value to the ball that should have been struck, the 
latter ball shall govern the penalty. Should he force his own ball 
off the table, he shall be penalized in the value of the ball aimed 
at, unless another ball of higher value be first struck, in which 
such higher ball shall govern the penalty. 

23. If a player refuse to continue the game when called upon to 
do so, or intentionally obstruct an opponent, or wilfully interfere 
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with the running of the balls, he shall be penalized in the total value 
of all the balls remaining in play. 

24. If the striker miss the object ball, or run a coup, or pocket 
the white ball, he shall be penalized in the value of the ball aimed 
at; but, if he strike another ball or balls, he shall be penalized in 
the value of the first ball so struck, unless the ball so struck is of 
lower value than the ball aimed at and missed, in which case the 
penalty is governed by the value of the ball aimed at. Should the 
striker in pocketing any ball hole the white, he cannot score, and is 
penalized in the value of the ball pocketed. Should the striker 
(excepting as provided in Rule 9) pocket a ball other than the one 
aimed at, he cannot score, and is penalized in the value of such ball 
unless the ball pocketed is of lower value than the ball aimed at, 
in which case the penalty is governed by the value of the ball 
aimed at. 

25. If the striker play at or pocket a ball except in the proper 
rotation, he shall be penalized in the value of the ball so played at 
or pocketed unless the ball so played at be of lower value than the 
ball which should have been selected, in which case the penalty is 
governed by the latter ball. 

26. If the striker strike simultaneously a pool ball and a red 
ball, or two pool balls, he shall be penalized in the value of the 
higher ball. 

27. If the striker pocket the white ball after contact with an- 
other, he shall be penalized in the value of the ball struck, unless 
the object ball so struck be out of order, in which case the penalty 
shall be governed by the ball of the higher value. 

28. Should the striker give an intentional miss, he shall be penal- 
ized in the value of the black ball, and be compelled to play the 
stroke again. No score can accrue from such stroke, but the 
striker shall be subject to any further penalty he may incur. 

29. If the striker pocket more than one ball, other than red balls, 
in one stroke, he cannot score, and is penalized in the value of the 
highest ball pocketed. 

30. In the absence of a referee the marker of the room shall 
decide all disputes that may arise ; and, if he does not know of the 
matter in dispute, the majority of the onlookers shall decide- 


ENGLISH POOL. 

This game is known in England as Colom-Ball, or Following 
PooW The balls are placed in a pool bottle, and shaken up by 
fhe marker, who then gives one to each candidate for play in 
•iotation. The.player who receives the white ball places it on the 
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spot, and the one who gets the red ball plays from within the D 
at the head of the table. The marker calls the colour of the 
player whose turn it is, and notifies him which ball will play on 
him, so that he may play for safety if he can. The following are 
Brunswick-Balke«Collender Co.’s rules : 


The White Ball is spotted. 
Red Ball plays upon . . . 
Yellow « 

Green “ 

Brown " 

Blue •* 

Pink “ 

Spot-White “ 
Spot-Red ** 

Spot- Yellow 
Spot-Green “ 
Spot-Brown “ 
Spot-Blue “ 

White “ 


White. 

Red. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Brown. 

Blue. 

Pink. 

Spot-White. 

Spot-Red. 

Spot- Yellow. 
Spot-Green. 
Spot-Brown, and 
Spot-Blue. 


1* When coloured balls are used, the players must play pro- 
gressively, as the colours are placed on the pool marking-board, 
the top colour being No. i. 

2. Each player has three lives at starting. No. i places his 
ball on the “ winning and losing” spot. No. 2 plays at No. i, No. 
3 at No. 2, and so on — each person playing at the last ball, unless 
the striker’s ball be in hand, when he plays at the nearest ball, 

3. When a striker loses a life the next in rotation plays at the 
ball nearest to his own ; but if this player’s ball be in hand, he 
plays at the- ball nearest to the centre of the baulkline, whether k 
be in or out of baulk. 

4* When any doubt arises as to the nearest ball, the marker 
measures the distance, and the player strikes at the ball declared 
to be nearest his own. 

The baulk is no protection. 

Sm The player loses a life by pocketing his own ball off another, 
by running a coup, by missing the ball played on, by forcing his 
ball off the table, by playing with the wrong ball, by playing at 
the wrong ball, by playing out of his turn, by striking the wrong 
ball, or by having his ball pocketed by the next striker. 

7- Should the striker pocket the ball he plays at, and by the 
same stroke pocket his own or force it over the table, he loses a* 
life and not the person whose ball he pocketed. 

8m Should the player strike the wrong ball, he pays the same 
forfeit to the person whose ball he should have played at as he 
would have done if he had Docketed it himself. 
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9. If the striker miss the ball he ought to play at, and by the 
same stroke pocket another ball, kg loses a life, and not the per- 
son whose ball he pocketed ; in which case the striker's ball must 
be taken up, and both balls remain in hand until it be their several 
turns to. play. 

10, If the player inquire as to which is his ball, or if it be his 
turn to play, the marker or the players must give him the informa- 
tion sought. 

11, If the striker, while taking aim, inquire which is the ball 
he ought to play at, and should be misinformed by the marker or 
by any of the company, he does not lose a life. His ball must in 
this case be replaced and the stroke played again. 

12, When a ball or balls touch the striker's ball, or are in line 
between it and the ball he has to play at, so that it will prevent 
him hitting any part of the object-ball, such ball or balls must be 
taken up until the stroke be played, and, after the balls have 
ceased running, they must be replaced. 

13, If a ball or balls are in the way of a striker's cue, so that 
he cannot play at his ball, he can have them taken up. 

11, When the striker takes z. life, he continues to play on as 
long as he can pocket a ball, or until the balls are all off the 
table, in which latter case he places his own ball on the spot as at 
the commencement. 

IS, The first player who loses his three lives is entitled to pur- 
chase, oj staVf by paying into the pool a sum equal to his origi- 
nal stake, for which he receives lives equal in number to the lowest 
number of lives on the board. 

10, If the player first out refuse to star, the second player out 
may do so ; but if the second refuse, the third may star, and so 
on, until only two players are left in the pool, when the privilege 
of starring ceases. 

17* Only one star is allowed in a pool, 

18, If the striker move his own or any other ball while in 
the act of striking, the stroke is foul; and if, by the same 
stroke, he pocket a ball or force it off the table, the owner of that 
ball does not lose a life, and the ball so pocketed must be placed 
on its original spot. But if by that foul stroke the player pocket 
his own ball or force it off the table, he loses a life. 

19, If the striker's ball touch the one he has to play at, he is 
at liberty either to play at it or at any other ball on the table, and 
such stroke is not to be considered loul ; in such a case, however, 
the striker loses a life by running his ball into a pocket or forcing 
ILov^r the table. 

lU after making a hazard, the striker takes up his ball, or 
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stops it before it has done running, he cannot claim the life for the 
ball pocketed. 

21. If, before a star, two or more balls, each having one life, 
are pocketed by the same stroke, the owner of the first ball struck 
can star ; but if he refuse, the other player whose ball was 
pocketed may star. 

22. Should the striker’s ball stop on the place from which a ball 
has been taken up, the ball which has been removed must remain 
in hand until the spot is unoccupied, when it is to be replaced. 

23. Should the striker’s ball miss the ball played at, no person 
except the striker is allowed to stop the ball till it has ceased run- 
ning or struck another ball. 

24:. Should the striker have his next player's ball removed, 
and his own ball stop on the spot it occupied, the next playet 
must give a miss from baulk, for which miss he does not lose a life. 

25. When a ball has been taken up, and any other than the 
next player’s ball stop on the spot it occupied, the ball so taken up 
must remain in hand till it can be replaced. But if it be the turn 
of the ball in hand to play before the one occupying its proper 
place, the latter must be taken up till there be room to replace it 

2S. If the corner of the cushion should prevent the striker 
from playing in a direct line, he can have any ball removed for the 
purpose of playing at the object-ball from a cushion. 

27. When three players, . each with one life, remain in a pool, 
and the striker make a miss, the other two divide without a stroke. 

2S. Neither of the last two players can star, but if they are 
left with an equal number of lives each they may divide the 
pool ; the striker, however, is entitled to his stroke before the 
division. 

2^. All disputes are to be decided by the marker ; but if he be 
interested in the game, they shall then be settled by a majority of 
the players. 


BLACK POOL. 

This is a variation of English Colour -Ball Pool. A black ball is 
placed on the centre spot. The colours follow one another just as 
in English pool, until all the balls ' have ‘ come upon the table. 
After that, any> ball on the table may be played at, and if it is 
pocketed, the player has the option of playing at the black balk 
If he pockets it, each player pays him the amount of a life, so that 
the nlaver whose ball was first pocketed would have to oav two. 
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one for his own ball and one for the black- If a ball is pocketed 
before the balls are all on the table, the player may play on the 
black ; but the following players must play on their colours until 
the first round is complete. No one is ever dead, and the game 
may be continued indefinitely, although half an hour is the usual 
limit. The players share the expense of the table, as at Shell-out 


ENGLISH BILLIARDS. 


This game is played with three balls, one red and two white. 
Every winning hazard off the red counts 3 ; hazards off the white 
count 2, and all carroms count 2. If a player makes a carrom and 
a losing hazard on the same stroke, it counts 5 if the red was the 
object ball ; 4 if the white was the object ball. A player may 
make 10 on one stroke by playing on the red, making a carrom, 
and pocketing all three balls. A miss counts one for the adver- 
sary ; but if the player who makes a miss runs into a pocket or 
jumps off the table, his adversary counts 3. 

The secret of success in the English game is not in gathering 
shots or rail nursing, but in repeated position ; that is, playing shots 
so that the object ball returns to its position, the cue ball falling into 
a pocket and being played again from an advantageous position in 
the D. If the red ball is left in a good position for a losing hazard 
in either of the side pockets, the player should place his own ball 
in such a position in the D that he can drive the red to the bottom 
cushion and back again, leaving himself another easy hazard in the 
side pockets. 

If the red is near a bottom pocket, and the player’s ball is in 
hands, the beginner will invariably leave the red ball in baulk, even 
if he makes the hazard. The reason is that he strikes with just 
force enough to reach the red and go into the pocket, and this 
force is just enough to drive the red about the same distance in 
the opposite direction, leaving it where the cue ball came from — 
in baulk. 

The English do not understand gathering shots, nursing, and 
cushion carroms so well as the Americans, and play chiefly for the 
winning and losing hazards. The objective point of the expert is 
the spot stroke^ which consists in getting exactly; behind the red 
ball when it is on its spot, and then driving it into the corner 
pocket, returning the cue ball to its position with a light draw 
shot.^ If the cue ball fails to come back exactly behind the red the 
position may be recovered in several ways, some of which are 
^ov»r2 in the diairrams. 
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No. I is the perfect position for the spot stroke; the dotted 
lines in the others show the course that must be followed by the 
cue ball to recover the initial position, 

Man-of'-war Game is a variety of English billiards in which 
there are three white balls, each belonging to different players. 

The following JuA WS are taken, by permission, from the rules 
published by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


ENGLISH BILLIARD LAWS. 

1. The choice of balls and order of play shall, unless mutually 
agreed upon by the two players, be determined by stringing ; and 
the striker whose ball stops nearest the lower [or bottom] cushion, 
after being forced from baulk up the table, may take which ball he 
likes, and play, or direct his opponent to play first, as he may deem 
Expedient. 

The red ball shall, at the opening of every game, be placed 
on the top [or red] spot, and replaced after being pocketed or 
forced off the table, or whenever the balls are broken. 

5, Whoever breaks the balls, z*. <?., opens the game, must 
play out of baulk, though it is not necessary that he shall strike the 
red ball. 

4:. The game shall be adjudged in favour of whoever first 
scores the number of points agreed on, when the marker shall call 
" game " ; or it shall be given against whoever, after having once 
commenced, shall neglect or refuse to continue when called upon 
by his opponent to play. 

6. If the striker scores by his stroke he continues until h» 
ceases to make any points, when his opponent follows on. 
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6. If when moving’ the cue backward and forward, and prior 
to a stroke, it touches and moves the ball, the ball must be replaced 
to the satisfaction of an adversary, otherwise it is a foul stroke ; 
but if the player strikes, and grazes any part of the ball with any 
part of the cue, it must be considered a stroke, and the opponent 
follows on. 

7. If a ball rebounds from the table, and is prevented in any 
way, or by any object except the cushion, from falling to the 
ground, or if it lodges on a cushion and remains there, it shall be 
considered off the table, unless it is the red, which must be 
spotted. 

8. A ball on the brink of the pocket need not be chal- 
lenged** ; if it ceases running and remains stationary, then falls in, 
it must be replaced, and the score thus made does not count. 

9. Any ball or balls behind the baulk-line, or resting exactly 
upon the line, are not playable if the striker be in hand, and he 
must play out of baulk before hitting another ball. 

10. Misses may be given with the point or butt of the cue. 
and shall count one for each against the player ; or if the player 
strike his ball with the cue more than once a penalty shall be en- 
forced, and the non-striker may oblige him to play again, or may 
call on the marker to place the ball at the point it reached or 
would have reached when struck first. [The butt may also be 
used for playing a ball in hand up the table in order to strike a 
ball in baulk.] 

11. Foul strokes do not score to the player, who must allow 
his opponent to follow on. They are made thus : By striking a 
ball twice with the cue ; by touching with the hand, ball, or cue an 
opponent’s or the red ball ; by playing with the wrong ball ; by 
lifting both feet from the floor when playing ; by playing at the 
striker’s own ball and displacing it ever so little (except while tak- 
ing aim, when it shall be replaced, and he shall play again). 

12. The penalty for a foul stroke is losing the lead, and, in 
case of a score, an opponent must have the red ball spotted, and 
himself break the balls, when the player who made the foul must 
follow suit, both playing from the D, If the foul is not claimed the 
player continues to score, if he can. 

IS. After being pocketed or forced off the table the red ball 
must be spotted on the top spot, but if that is occupied by another 
ball the red must be placed on the centre spot between the middle 
pockets. 

If in taking aim the player moves his ball and causes it to 
i^t^e another, even without intending to make a stroke, a foul 
;^troke may be claimed by an adversary, (See Rule Fifteenth.) 
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15* If a player fail to hit another ball, it counts one to his op- 
ponent ; but if by the same stroke the player's ball is forced over 
the table or into any pocket it counts three to his opponent. 

10. Forcing any ball oif the table, either before or after the 
score, causes the striker to gain nothing by the stroke. 

17* In the event of either player using his opponent's ball and 
scoring, the red must be spotted and the balls broken again by the 
non-striker ; but if no score is made, the next player may take his 
choice of balls and continue to use the ball he so chooses to the 
end of the game. No penalty, however, attaches in either case un- 
less the mistake be discovered before the next stroke. 

18* No person except an opponent has a right to tell the 
player that he is using the wrong ball, or to inform the non-striker 
that his opponent has used the wrong ball ; and if the opponent 
does net see the striker use the ball, or, seeing him, does not claim 
the penalty, the marker is bound to score to the striker any points 
made. 

10* Should the striker [whose ball is in hand], in playing up 
the table on a ball or balls in baulk, either by accident or design, 
strike one of them [with his own ball] without first going out of 
baulk, his opponent may have the balls replaced, score a miss, and 
follow on ; or may cause the striker to play again, or may claim a 
foul, and have the red spotted and the balls broken again. 

20* The striker, when in hand, may not play at a cushion 
within the baifik (except by going first up the table) so as to hit 
balls that are within or without the line. 

21* If in hand, and in the act of playing, the striker shall move 
his ball with insufficient strength to take it out of baulk, it shall be 
counted as a miss to the opponent, who, however, may oblige him 
to replace his ball and play again. [Failing to play out of baulk, 
the player may be compelled to play his stroke over again.] 

22* If in playing a pushing stroke the striker pushes more 
than once it is unfair, and any score he may make does not count. 
His opponent follows by breaking the balls. 

2S* If in the act of drawing back his cue the striker knocks 
the ball into a pocket, it counts three to the opponent, and is 
reckoned a stroke. 

24:* If a foul stroke be made while giving a miss, the adver- 
sary may enforce the penalty or claim the miss, but he cannot do 
both. 

25* If either player take up a ball, unless by consent, the 
adversary may have it replaced, or may have the balls broken ; but 
if any other person touches or takes up a ball it mnst be replaced 
by the marker as nearly as possible. 
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Z6. If, after striking, the player or his opponent should by any 
means obstruct or hasten the speed of any ball, it is at the op- 
ponent or player's option to have them replaced, or to break the 
balls. 

27, No player is allowed to receive, nor any by-stander to offer 
advice on the game ; but should any person be appealed to by the 
marker or either player he has a right to offer an opinion ; or if a 
spectator sees the game wrongly marked he may call out, but he 
must do so prior to another stroke. 

28. The marker shall act as umpire, but any question may be 
referred by either player to the company, the opinion of the major- 
ity of whom shall be acted upon. 


PIN POOL. 

The game of Pin Pool is played with two white balls and one 
red, together with five small wooden pins, which are set up in the 
middle of the table, diamond fashion, each pin having a value to 
accord with the position it occupies. 

4’K 

3 * 5 * 2 ^ 

The pin nearest the string line is No. i ; that to tfee right of it is 
No. 2 ; to the left. No. 3 ; the pin farthest from the string line is 
No. 4 ; and the central or black pin, No. 5 . These^ numbers may 
be chalked on the cloth in front of each particular pin. 

Neither carroms nor hazards count ; jtor pocketing a ball (when 
playing on a pocket table), or causing it to jump off the table or 
lodge on the cushion, or for missing altogether, nothing is for- 
feited other than the stroke. The only penalty is that the ball so 
offending shall be spotted upon the white-ball spot at the foot of 
the table, or if that be: occupied then on the nearest spot thereto 
unoccupied. 

When the pins are arranged, the rotation of the players is deter- 
mined in like manner as in Fifteen-Ball Pool, after which _ each 
player receives from the marker a little numbered ball which is 
placed in the player's cup on the pool board, and the number of 
which is not known to any of his opponents. 

The object of the player is to knock down as many pins as will 
count exactly thirty-one when the number on the small bail held 
by him is added to their aggregate ; thus, if the small ball is No, 9 , 
the player will have to gam twenty-two points on the pins before 
callng game, and whoever first gets exactly thirty-one points in 
this manner wins the pool. 
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A white ball is spotted five inches from the lower end of the 
table, on a line drawn down the centre ; and the red ball placed 
upon its own spot at the foot of the table. 

Player No. i must play with the remaining white ball from any 
point within the string-line at the head of the table at either the 
red or white ball, or place his own on the string spot. Player No. 
2 may play with any ball on the table — red or white. After the 
first stroke has been played, the players, in their order, may play 
with or at any ball upon the board. 

Unless the player has played on some ball upon the board be- 
fore knocking down a pin, the stroke under all circumstances goes 
for nothing, and the pin or pins must be replaced and the player’s 
ball put upon the white-ball spot at the foot of the table or- if 
that be occupied, on the nearest unoccupied spot thereto. But 
should two balls be in contact the player can play with either of 
them, direct at the pins, and any count so made is good. 

If a player, with one stroke, knocks down the four outside pins 
and leaves the black one standing on its spot, it is called a Natural, 
or Banche, and under any and all circumstances it wins the 
game. 

_ When a player gets more than 31, he is hurst, and he may 
either play again immediately with the same ball he has in the 
pool rack, starting at nothing of course, or he may take a new 
ball. If he takes a new ball he may either keep it or keep his old 
one, but he cannot play again until it comes to his turn. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 

This game is the regular Three-Ball Carrom Game with a_ small 
pin added, like those used in Pin Pool, which is set up in the 
centre of the table. The carroms and forfeits count as in the regu- 
lar Three-Ball Game, but the knocking down of the pin scores five 
points for the striker, who plays until he fails to effect a carrom or 
knock down the pin. A ball must be hit by the cue-ball before 
the pin can be scored ; playing at the pin direct is not allowed. The 
pin must be set up where it falls ; but in case it goes off the table or 
lodges on the top of the cushion it must be placed upon the centre 
spot. The pin leaning against the cushion must be scored as 
down, and when the pin lodges in the corner of the table, so that 
it cannot be hit with the ball, it is to be set up on the centre spot. 
One hundred points generally constitute a game, but ^y number 
of points may be agreed upon. 
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This game is played in the South, California, and in Mexico and 
Cuba, and is played with two white and one red ball, and five pins 
placed similar to those in Pin Pool. The red ball is placed on the 
red-ball spot, and the first player strikes at it from within the baulk 
semicircle. The game is scored by winning and losing hazards, 
carroms, and by knocking over the pins. It is usually played 
thirty points up. 

The player who knocks down a pin after striking a ball gains 
two points, if he knocks down two pins he gains four points, and 
so on, scoring two points for each pin knocked down. If he knock 
down the middle pin alone he gains five points. The player who 
pockets the red ball gains three points and two for each pin 
knocked down by the same stroke. The player who pockets 
the white ball gains two points, and two for each pin knocked 
over with the same stroke. Each carrom counts two. The player 
who knocks down a pin or pins with his own ball before strik- 
ing another ball loses two for every pin so knocked down. The 
player who pockets his own ball without hitting another ball 
forfeits three points ; for missing altogether he forfeits one point. 
The striker who forces his own ball off the table without hitting 
another ball forfeits three points, and if he does so after making a 
carrom or pocket he loses as many points as he would otherwise 
have gained. The rules of the American Carrom Game, except 
where they conflict with the foregoing rules, govern this game 
also. 


BOTTLE POOL. 

rnie game of Bottle Pool is played on a pool table with one 
white ball, the i and 2 ball, and pool-bottle. The i and 2 balls 
must be spotted,, respectively, at the foot of the table, at the left 
and right diamond nearest each pocket, and the pool-bottle is 
placed standing on its neck on the spot in the centre of the table, 
and when it falls it must be set up, if possible, where it rests. 

Carrom on the two object-balls counts i point ; Pocketing the 
I ball counts i point ; Pocketing the 2 ball counts 2 points Car- 
rom from ball and upsetting bottle counts 5 points. The game 
consists of 3x points. The player having the least number of 
points at the finish of the game shall be adjudged the loser. 

Any number of persons can play, and the rotation of the players 
.s decided as in ordinary pool. Player No. i must play with the 
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white ball from any point within the string- at the head of the table, 
at either the i or 2 ball at his option. The player who leads must 
play at and strike one of the object-balls before he can score a 
carrom on the pool-bottle. If a player carrom on the bottle from 
either of the object-balls, in such a way as to seat the bottle on its 
base, he wins the game, without further play. 

Should the i or 2 ball in any way, during the stroke, touch the 
bottle and the bottle is in the same play knocked over or stood on 
its base by the cue-ball, the stroke does not count. If the player 
forces the bottle off the table or into a pocket, the bottle must be 
spotted on its proper spot in the centre of the table, the player 
loses his shot and forfeits one point, and the next player plays. 

A player who makes more than 31 points is burst, and muiif 
start his string anew; all that he makes in excess of 31 poin'*/ 
count on his new string, and the next player plays. 


BILLIARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Ajwhertcarh Oa'tne : — 

Modern Billiards, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Ctx 
Billiard Laws, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Manuel du Biliard, by Vignaux. 

Garnier's Practice Shots. 

Daly’s Billiard Book, 1916, by Maurice Daly. 

English Game 

Billiards Simplified, Burroughs and Watts. 
Billiards, by W. Cook. 

Billiards, by Joseph Bennet. 

Billiards, by Maj.-Gen. Dray son. 

Practical Billiards, by W. Pufton. 

The Spot Stroke, by Joseph Bennet. 
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In calculating the probability of any event, the difficulty is not, 
as many persons imagine, in the process, but in the staten^nt of 
the proposition, and the great trouble with many of those who dis- 
pute on questions of chance is that they are unable to think 
clearly. 

The chance is either for or against the event ; the probability is 
always for it. The chances are expressed by the fraction of this 
probability, the denominator being the total number of ev^ts 
possible, and the numerator the number of events favourable. For 
instance : The probability of throwing an ace with one cast of a 
single die is expressed by the fraction -J- ; because six different 
numbers may be thrown, and they are all equally probable, but 
only one of them would be an ace. Odds are found by deducting 
the favourable events from the total, or the numerator from the 
denominator. In the example, the odds against throwing an ace 
are therefore 5 to i. The greater the odds against any event the 
the more improvable it is said to be, and the more hazardoue 
it is to risk anything upon it. 

When an event happens which is very improbable, the person to 
whom it happens is considered lucJcy, and the greater the im- 
probability, the greater bis luck. If two men play a game, the 
winner is not considered particularly lucky ; but if one wanted 
only two points to go out and the other wanted a hundred, the 
latter would be a very lucky man if he won. 

It is a remarkable fact that luck is the only subject in the world 
on which we have no recognised authority, although it is a topic of 
the most universal interest. Strictly speaking, to be lucky simply 
means to be successful, the word being a derivative oi ^elzngen, to 
succeed. There are a few general principles connected with luck 
which should be understood by every person who is interested in 
games of chance. In the first place, luck attaches to persons and 
not to things. It is useless for an unlucky man to change the 
seats or the cards, for no matter which he chooses the personal 
equation of good or bad luck adhering to him for the time being 
cannot be shaken off. In the second place, all men are lucky in 
some things, and not in others ; and they are lucky or unlucky in 
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those things at certain times and for certain seasons. This ele^ 
ment of luck seems to come and go like the swell of the ocean. 
In the lives of some men the tide of fortune appears to be a long 
steady flood, without a ripple on the surface. In others it rises 
and falls in waves of greater or lesser length ; w-hile in others it is 
irregular in the extreme ; splashing choppy seas to-day ; a storm 
to-morrow that smashes everything ; and then calm enough to 
make ducks and drakes with the pebbles on the shore. In the 
lives of all the tide of fortune is uncertain ; for the man has never 
lived who could be sure of the weather a week ahead. In the 
nature of things this must be so, for if there were no ups and 
downs in life, there would be no such things as chance and luck, 
and the laws of probability would not exist. 

The greatest fallacy in connection with luck is the belief that 
certain men are lucky, whereas the truth is simply that they have 
been lucky up to that time. They have succeeded so far, but that 
is no guarantee that they will succeed again in any matter of 
pure chance. This is demonstrated by the laws governing the 
prohahility of successive events. 

Suppose two men sit down to play a game which is one of pure 
chance ; poker dice, for instance. You are backing Mr. Smith, 
and want to know the probability of his winning the first game. 
There are only two possible events, to win or lose, and both are 
equally probable, so 2 is the denominator of our fraction. The 
number of favourable events is i, which is our numerator, and 
the fraction is therefore -J, which always represents equality. 

Now for the successive events. Your man wins the first game, 
and they proceed to play another. What are the odds on Smith's 
winning the second game ? It is evident that they are exactly the 
same as if the first game had never been played, because 'there are 
still only two possible events, and one of thena will be favourable 
to him. Suppose he wins that game, and the ‘next, and the next, 
and so on until he has won nine games in succession, what are the 
odds against his winning the tenth also ? Still exactly an even 
thing. 

But, says a spectator, Smith's luck must change ; because it is 
very improbable that he will win ten games in succession. The odds 
against such a thing are 1023 to i, and the more he wins the more 

E robable it is that he will lose the next game. This is what gam- 
lers call the maturity of tfie chances^ and it is one of the 
greatest fallacies ever entertained by intelligent men. Curiously 
enough, the men who believe that luck must change in some cir- 
cumstances, also believe in betting on it to continue in others. 
When they are in the vein they will follow their luck ” in per- 
fect confidence that it will continue. The same men will not bet 
on another man’s luck, even if he is “ in the vein,” because ” thcf 
maturity of the chances ” tells them that it cannot last 1 
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If Smith and his adversary had started with an agreement to 
play ten games, the odds against either of them winning any num- 

her in succession would be found by taking 

GAMES. ODDS. thc first game as an even chance, expressed by 
One I to I unity, or i. The odds against the same 

Two 3 to I player winning the second game also would 

Three 7 to i be twice i plus i, or 3 to i ; and the odds 

Four 15 to I against his winning three games in succession 

Five 31 to I would be twice 3 plus i, or 7 to i, and so on. 

Six 63 to I according to the figures shown in the margin. 

Seven 127 to i That this is so may easily be demonstrated 
Eight 255 to I by putting down on a sheet of paper the total 

Nine 511 to i number of events that may happen if any 

Ten 1023 to I agreed number of games are played, expressing 

wins by a stroke, and losses by a cipher. 

Take the case of two games only. There are four different events 
which may happen to Smith, as shown in the margin. 
He may win both games or lose both ; or he may win 
one and lose the other, either first. Only one of these 
four equally prpbable events being favourable to his 
winning both games, and three being unfavourable, the 
odds are 3 to i that he does not win both ; but these 
are the odds before he begins to play. Having 
won the first game, there are only two events possible, 
those which begin with a win, and he has an equal 
chance to win again. 

If the agreement had been to play three games, there would 
have been eight possible events, one of which must happen but all 

; of which were equally probable. These are shown 

GAMES. in the margin. If Smith wins the first game, there 

1st 2nd 3rd are only four possible events remaining ; those in 

III which the first game was won. Of these, there are 

I I o two in which he may win the second game, and two 

I o I in which he may lose it, showing that it is still exactly 

100 an even thing that he will win the second game. 

00 o If he wins the second game, there are only two pos- 

001 sible events, the first two on the list in the margin, 

010 which begin with two wins for Smith. Of these he 

011 has one chance to win the third game, and one to 

lose it.^ No matter how far we coi^tinue a series of 

successive events it will always be found that having won a certain 
number of games, it is still exactly an even thing that he will win 
the next also. The odds of 1023 to i against his winning ten 
games in succession existed only before he began to play. After 
he has won the first game, the odds against his winning the re- 
maining nine are only 51 1 to i, and so on, until it is an even thing 
that he wins the tenth, even if he has won the nine preceding it. 
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In the statistics of 4000 coups at roulette at Monte Carlo it was 
found that if one colour had come five times in succession, it was 
an exactly even bet that it would come again ; for in twenty runs 
of five times there were ten which went on to six. In the author’s 
examination of 500 consecutive deals of faro, there were 815 cards 
that either won or lost three times in succession, and of these 412 
won or lost out. In a gambling house in Little Rock a roulette 
wheel with three zeros on it did not come up green for 115 rolls, 
and several gamblers lost all they had betting on the eagle and O's. 
When the game closed the banker informed them that the green 
had come up more than twenty times earlier in the evening. They 
thought the maturity of the chances would compel the green to 
come ; whereas the chances really were that it would not come, as 
it had over-run its average so much earlier in the evening. The 
pendulum swings as far one way as the other, but no method of 
catching it on the turn has ever yet been discovered. 

Compound Events. In order to ascertain the probability of 
compound or concurrent events, we must find the product of their 
separate probability. For instance: The odds against your cut- 
ting an ace from a pack of 52 cards are 48 to 4, or 12 to i ; be- 
cause there are 52 cards and only 4 of them are aces. The 
probability fraction is therefore But the probabilities of draw- 
ing an ace from two separate packs are to ^ 

against it. 

Suppose a person bets that you will not cut a court card, K Q or 
J, from a pack of 52 cards, what are the odds against you ? In 
this case there are three favourable events, but only one can 
happen, and as any of them will preclude the others, they are 
called conflicting events^ and the probability of one of them is 
the sum of the probability of all of them. In this case the proba- 
bility of any one event separately is and the sum of the three is 
therefore ■r‘s-+iS‘+lV==A 1 or ten to 3 against it. 

In order to prove any calculation of this kind all that is neces- 
sary is to ascertain the number of remaining events, and if their 
sum, added to that already found, equals unity, the calculation 
must be correct. For instance: The probability of turning a 
black trump at whist is 5 because there are two black 

suits of 1 3 cards each. The only other event which can happen is 
a red trump, the probability of which is also JJ, and the sum of 
these two probabilities is therefore or unity. 

Another fallacy in connection with the maturity of the chances 
is shown in betting' against two successive events, both improb- 
able, one of which has happened. The odds against drawing twtji 
aces in succession from a pack of 52 cards are 220 to i ; but after 
an ace has been drawn the odds against the second card being an 
ace also are only 16 to i, although some persons would be mad 
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enough to bet looo to i against it, on the principle that the first 
draw was a great piece of luck and the second ace was practically 
impossible. While the four aces were in the pack the probability of 
drawing one was . One ace having been drawn, 3 remain in 5 ^ 
cards, so the probability of getting the second is or -fV* Before 
a card was drawn, the probability of getting two aces in succession 
was the product of these fractions ; same 

principle the odds against two players cutting cards that are a tie, 
such as two Fours, are not 220 to i, unless it is specified that the 
first card shall be a Four. The first player having cut. the odds 
against the second cutting a card of equal value are only 16 to i. 

Dice. In calculating the probabilities of throws with two or 
more dice, we must multiply together the total number of throws 
possible with each die separately, and then find the nuniber of 
throws that will give the result required. Suppose two dice are 
used. Six different throws may be made with each, therefore 
6 X 6 «=« 36 different throw’s are possible with the two dice to- 
gether. What are the odds against one of these dice being an 
ace ? A person unfamiliar with the science of probabilities would 
say that as two numbers must come up, and there are only six 
numbers altogether, the probability is f , or exactly 2 to i against 
an ace being thrown. But this is not correct, as will be immedi- 
ately apparent if we write out all the 36 possible throws with two 
dice ; for we shall find that only ii of the 36 contain an ace, and 
25 do not. The proper way to calculate this is to take the chances 
against the ace on each die separately, and then to multiply them 
together. There are five other numbers that might come up, and 
the fraction of their probability is or 25 to li in their 

favour. 

Take the case of three dice : As three numbers out of six must 
come up, it might be supposed that it w^as an even thing that 
one would be an ace. But the possible throws with three dice 
are 6x6x6—216; and those that do not contain an ace are 
5X 5 X 5=125 ; so that the odds against getting an ace in one 
fiirow with three dice, or three throws with one die, are or 125 
to 91 against it. 

To find the probability of getting a given total on the faces of 
two or three dice we must find the number of ways that the de- 
sired number can come. In the 36 possible throws with two dice 
there are 6 which will Show a total of seven pips. The probability 
of throwing seven is therefore or 5 to I against it. A complete 
list of the combinations with two dice were given in connection 
with Craps. 

EoJcer. In calculating the probability of certain conflicting 
events, both of which cannot occur, but either of which would be 
favourable, we must make the denominator of our fraction equ;^ 
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in both cases, which will, of course, necessitate a proportionat© 
change in our numerator. Suppose a poker player has three of a 
kind, and intends to draw one card only, the odds against his get- 
ting a full hand are ; against getting four of a kind, To find 
the total probability of improvement, we must make the first frac- 
tion proportionate to the last, which we can do by multiplying it 
by 3. The result will be A + showing that the total 

chance of improvement is i in 12, or ii to i against it. 

Whistm To calculate the probable positions of certain named 
cards is rather a difficult matter, but the process may be under- 
stood from a simple example. Suppose a suit so distributed that 
you have four to the King, and each of the other players has three 
cards; what are the "probabilities that your partner has both Ace 
and Queen? The common solution is to put down all the possi- 
ble positions of the two named cards, and finding only one out of 
nine to answer, to as.sume that the odds are 8 to i against partner 
having both cards. This is not correct, because the nine positions 
are not equally probable. We must first find the number of possi- 
ble positions for the Ace and Queen separately, afterward multi- 
plying them together, which will give us the denominator; and 
then the number of positions that are favourable, which will give 
us the numerator. 

As there are nine unknown cards, and the Ace may be any one 
of them, it is obvious that the Queen may be any one of the re- 
maining eight, which gives us 9 X 8=72 different ways for the two 
cards to lie. To find how many of these 72 will give us both cards 
in partner’s hand we must begin with the ace. which may be any one 
of his three cards. The Queen may be either of the other two, 
which gives us the numerator, 3 X 2=6 ; and the fraction of proba- 
bility, ; or 1 1 to I against both Ace and Queen, 

If we wished to find the probability of his having the Ace, but 
not the Queen, our denominator would remain the same ; but the 
numerator would be the three possible positions of the Ace, multi- 
plied by the six possible positions of the Queen among the six 
other unknown cards, in the other hands, giving us the fraction H* 
The same would be true of the Queen but not tlie Ace. To prove 
both these, we must find the probability that he has neither Ace 
nor Queen. There being six cards apart from his three, the Ace 
may be any one of them, and the Queen may be any one of the re- 
maining five. This gives us 6 X 5s=30, and the fraction If we 
now add these four numerators together, we have : — for both cards 
in partner's hand, 6 : for Ace alone, 18; for Queen alone, 18 ; and 
for neither, 30 ; a total of 72, or unity, proving all the calculation:^ 
correct. 

In some of the problems connected with Whist, it is important 
to know the probability of the suits being distributed in various 
►vays among the four players at the table : or. what is the same 
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thin^, the probable distribution of the four suits in any one hand. 

The author is indebted to Dr. Pole's 
Philosophy of Whist " for these calcula- 
tions. As an example of the use of this 
table, suppose it was required to find the 
probability of any other player at the table 
holding four or more trumps if you had six. 
Take all the combinations in which the 
figure 6 appears, and add together the 
number of times they will probably occur. 
That will be your denominator, i66. The 
numerator will be the number of times that 
the combinations occur which contain a 
figure larger than 3, in addition to the 6. 
This will be found to be 74, and the proba- 
bility will therefore be 
MAJRTIKGALES. Many gamblers 
believe that as the science of probabilities 
leaches us that events will equalise them- 
selves in time, all that is necessary is to 
devise some system that will keep a person 
from guessing, so that he may catch the 
pendulum as it swings ; and to add to it 
some system of betting, so that he will have 
the best of it in the long run. Some con- 
tent themselves with playing a '' system 
against banlting g'ames, which is naercly a 
guide to the placing of the bets, the sim- 
plest example of which would be to bet 
always on heads if a coin was tossed a 
thousand times, or to bet on nothing but 
red at Roulette. Others depend more on 
martingales, which are guides to the 
amount of the bets themselves, irrespective 
of what they are placed on. 

The most common form of martingale is called doubling up, 
which proceeds upon the theory that if you lose the first time and 
bet double the amount the next time, and continue to double until 
you win, you must eventually win the original amount staked. If 
there was no end to your capital, and no betting limit to the game* 
this would be an easy way to make money ; but all banking games 
have studied these systems, and have so arranged matters that 
,thcy can extend their heartiest welcome to those who play them. 

In the first place, by simply doubling up you are giving the bank 
the best of it, because you are not getting the proper odds. If you 
4puble up five times you are betting 16 to i ; but the odds against 
#ye successive events are 31 to i . as we have already seen, and the 
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bank should pay you 31 instead of 16. You should not only 
double, but add the original amount of the stake each time, betting 

3 » 7 » 3 i» 63, and so on. If you do this, you will win the 

amount of your original stake for every bet you make, instead of 
only for every time you win. This looks well, but as a matter of 
fact doubling up is only another way of borrowing small sums 
which will have to be paid back in one large sum when you can 
probably least afford it. 

Suppose the game is Faro, the chips five dollars a stack, and the 
limit on cases twenty-five dollars. The limit on cases will then be 
400 chips. If eight successive events go against your “ system," 
which they will do about once in 255 times, your next bet will be 
beyond the limit, and the banker will not accept it. At Monte 

Carlo the smallest bet is a dollar, and the limit is $2,400. They 

roll about 4,000 coups a week, and if you were to bet on every one 
of them, doubling up, you would win about $1,865, one dollar at a 
time, and would lose $4,092 simply through being unable to fol- 
low your system beyond the limit of the game during the two or 
three occasions, in the 4,000 coups, that your system would go 
against you for eleven or more coups in succession. It is useless 
to say it would not go against you so often, for probabilities teach 
us that it would be more wonderful if it did not than if it did. 

It must never be forgotten that the most wonderful things that 
happen are not more wonderful than those that don’t happen. If 
you tossed a coin a thousand times, and did not once toss heads 
eight times in succession, it would be four times more surprising 
than if you tossed heads ten times in succession. 

Progression* This is a favourite martingale with those who 
have not the courage or the money to double up. 
It consists in starting with a certain amount for the 
first bet, say ten dollars, and adding a dollar 
every time the bet is lost, or taking off a dollar 
every time a bet is won. If the player wins as 
many bets as he loses, and there is no percentage 
against him, he gets a dollar for every bet he wins, 
no matter how many bets he makes, or in what 
order the bets are won and lost, so that the 
number won equals the number lost. That this is 
so may be easily demonstrated by setting down 
on a sheet of paper any imaginary order of bets, 
such as the ten shown in the margin, five of 
which are won, and five lost ; the net profit on 
the five bets won being five dollars. No matter^ 
how correctly the player may be guessing, and how 
much the luck runs his way, he wins smaller and 
smaller amounts, until at last he is “ pinched off." But if a long 
series of events g^es against him his bets become larger and 


Bets 

Won. 

Lost. 

10 

- 

9 

- 

S 

— 


7 

- 

8 

9 

— 


8 

- 

9 

to 

— 

- 

9 

46 

41 
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larger, but he must keep up the progression until he gets even. 
If ten bets go his wa}^ he wins I55; if ten go against him he 
loses $145. 

It is said that Pettibone made a fortune playing progression at 
Faro, W'hich is very likely, for among the thousands of men who 
play it the probabilities are that one will win all the time, just as 
the probabilities are that if a thousand men play ten games of 
Seven Up, some man will win all ten games. At the same time it 
is equally probable that some man will lose all ten. 

Some players progress, but never pinch, keeping account on a 
piece of paper how many bets they are behind, and playing the 
maximum until they have won as many bets as they have lost. 
Against a perfectly fair game, with no percentage and no limit, 
and with capital enough to follow the system to the end, playing 
pfogression would pay a man about as much as he could make in 
any good business with the same capital and with half the worry ; 
but as things really are in gambling houses and casinos, all mar- 
tingales are a delusion and a snare. It is much better, if one 
must gamble, to trust to luck alone, and it is an old saying that 
the player without a system is seldom without a dollar. It is the 
men with systems who have to borrow a stake before they can 
begin to play. 

R. A. Proctor gives a martingale that may be used against any 
game that pays even money on any of its chances. Suppose you 
want to win $5. Divide a card into three vertical columns, and 
under M (martingale) put down i, 2, 3. Now bet 
W M L $i until you lose it. Put this i down under M and 
— — — L (losses) and bet the amount of the top and bottom 

1 figures, 2. If you lose this, put the 2 under M and 

2 L and bet the top and bottom again, which will now 

3 be 3. If you win, put the 3 under W only (winnings) 
and cross out the fop and bottom figures under M. 
Now bet the remaining top and bottom figures, and 

put down as before, win or lose. When all the M column have 
been crossed out, you have won your $5 and the you started 
with, as you will discover if you add the columns W and L, and 
note the difference. 

Such matters as calculating the probability of a certain horse 
getting a place, the odds against all the horses _ at the post being 
given, would be out of place in a work of this kind;^ but those 
interested in such chances may find rules for ascertaining their 
probability in some of the following text books. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Calcul de Probabilite, by Bertrand. 

Philosophy of Whist, by Dr. Pole. 

Chance and Luck, by R. A. Proctor. 

Betting and Gambling, by Major Churchill. 
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TEN PINS. 


The standard American game of Ten Pins is played upon an 
alley 41 or 42 inches wide, and 60 feet long from the head pin to 
the foul or scratch line, from behind which the player must deliver 
his ball. There should be at least 1 5 feet run back of the foul 
line, and the gutters on each side of the alley must be deep enough 
to allow a bail to pass without touching any of the pins standing 
on the alley. 

78910 The Tins are spotted as shown in the margin, the 
456 centres 12 inches apart, and those of the back row 
23 3 inches from the edge of the pit. The regulation 

I pins are 15 inches high, 2^ diam. at the base, 15 

inches circumference 4J from the bottom, and si at the^ neck. 
The JBaMs must not exceed 27 inches in circumference in any 
direction, but smaller balls may be used. 

Frames, Each player rolls ten frames or innings, in each of 
which he is supposed to have three balls, although as a matter of 
fact he rolls two only. In match games, two alleys are used, and 
the players roll one inning on each alternately. 

A. StriJce is made when all ten pins are knocked down with 
the first ball of the innings, and it is scored on the blackboard 
with a cross, the number of pins made with the three balls being 
filled in afterward. A Spare is made when all ten pins are 
knocked down with the two balls of one inning, and it is marked 
with a diagonal stroke. If the player fails to get either a strike or 
a spare, it is a Freah^ marked with a horizontal line, under 
which is written the actual number of pins down. After each ball 
is rolled any pins that have fallen on the alley are called dead-^ 
woody and must be removed before the second ball is rolled. 

Counting, If a player makes a strike in one inning, all that 
he makes on the next two balls rolled, whether in one inning or 
not, counts also on the strike, so as to give him the total score on 
three balls for the frame. Three successive strikes Would gwc 
him 30 points on the first frame, with a ball still to roll'^to com- 

?lcte the second frame, and two balls to roll to complete the third, 
f he got two strikes in succession, and 5 pins on the first ball of 
the third frame, 4 on the second ball, the first frame would be 
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worth 25, the second frame 19, and the break on the third frame 
9; making his total score 53 for the three frames. 

If the player makes a spare in one inning, all the pins knocked 
down by the first ball of the next inning count also on the spare. 
Suppose a spare to be follow'ed by a strike, the frame in which the 
spare was made would be worth 20. If he made 5 pins only, the 
spare would be worth 15. , 1, • 

Although the player is supposed to have three balls in each 
inning, and is allowed to count all he makes on three balls if he 
gets a strike or a spare, he is not allowed to roll three balls on a 
break. It was formerly the custom to let him roll the third ball 
on the chance of getting a break of 10. This was afterward 
changed to giving him 10 pins, without rolling for them,^ if he got 
9 on two balls ; but the present rule is to call it a break if he does 
not get a strike or a spare in two balls, and not to waste time in 
roiling the third ball. 

ScoTXvig* Instead of putting down the amount made in each 
inning, the total of the frame is added to the total of the previous 
score, so that the last figure put down shows the total score up to 
and including that frame. The following illustration shows the 
total score of a player for ten innings. The top line of figures gives 
the number of the frame. The second shows the number of pins 
knocked down by each ball rolled, and the third line shows how 
the scores would be actually put down on the blackboard, the 
strike, spare, and break marks being placed above the figures, 
With the exception of the second line of figures, which is put in 
for purposes of illustration only, this might be a copy of an actual 


score. 

Frames 

' I 

2 1 

1 3 1 4 1 

1 5 1 

6 1 

1 7 1 

1 8 

9 1 

xo 

Pins 

8-2 

5-5 1 

1 10 1 9-0 1 

1 7-2 i 

8-2 

1 10 1 

1 8-2 

8-1 

7 - 3-9 


\ 

\ 1 

X — 

— 

\ 

X 

\ 

— 

\ 

Score 

15 

35 1 

54 63 

72 i 

92 

1X2 , 

140 

149 

x68 


As the player made a spare on the last frame, he had another 
ball to roll, on what was practically a new frame, with which he 
made 9 pins. 

Averages. If a team is playing a match, and one of the 
players is unavoidably absent, it is the custom to give him credit 
for his average, according to the records of his previous games 
during the tournament or the season. This is considered better 
than appointing a substitute to play for him. 

^There are a great many varieties of Ten Pins, the most inter- 
esting of which will be found described in the following Laws of 
the game, which are reprinted here by the kind permission of the 
Brunswicke-Balke-Collender Co*, from their 1908 edition of the 
Bowler’s Guide/’ 
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BOWLING ALLEY LAWS, 

RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE 
GAME OF AMERICAN TEN PINS. 


Revised at Louisville^ AT)/., March 19-21 , 1906. In effect 
Sept. I, 1906. 


The alleys upon which the game shall be played shall not be less 
than 41 nor more than 42 inches in width. The length from the 
centre of No. i pin spot to the foul line shall be 60 feet. Back of 
the foul line there shall be a clear run of not less than 15 feet. 
The pin spots shall be clearly and distinctly described on or im- 
bedded in the alleys and shall be so placed 12 inches apart from 
centre to centre. They shall be 2.^ inches in diameter. The pin 
spots numbered 7, 8, 9 and 10 shall be placed 3 inches from the pit 
edge of the alleys, measuring from the edge to the centre of such 
pin spots. 

The pins shall be spotted on the pin spots placed upon the alleys 
according to the following diagram, and the pins and spots shall be 
known by the numbers as follows : 


8 


4 



The pins shall be of the following design and measurements : 
15 inches in height, inches in diameter at their base, 15 inches 
in circumference at a point inches from their base, 1 1 inches 
inches in circumference at a point inches from their base, 
inches in circumference at the neck, a point 10 inches from the 
base; 8 inches in circumference at the head, a point 13^ inches 
from the base. The taper from point to point shall be gradual, 
so that all lines shall have a graceful curve. ^ 

The balls shall not in any case exceed 27 inches in circumfer- 
ence nor exceed 16 pounds in weight. Any siaed ball of less cir- 
cumference or weight may be used. 
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Two alleys immediately adjoining each other shall be used in all 
games. The contesting teams shall successively and in regular 
-order roll one frame on one alley, and for the next frame alternate 
and use the other alley, so alternating each frame until the game is 
completed. 

In delivering the ball the player must not permit any part of his 
foot, while any portion thereof is in contact with the alleys, to rest 
or extend on, over or beyond the foul line, nor shall any part of his 
person be permitted to come in contact with any part of the alleys 
beyond the foul line, at any time before the delivered ball shall 
have reached the pins. A ball delivered contrary to the provisions 
of this rule shall be a foul ball, and shall be so declared by the 
umpire immediately such ball so becomes foul. 

No count shall be made on a foul ball, and any pins which are 
knocked down or displaced thereby shall be at once re-spotted. A 
foul ball shall count as a ball rolled against the player. 

Pins which are knocked down or displaced by a ball which leaves 
the alley before reaching the pins, or from a ball rebounding from 
the rear cushions, do not count, and they shall be immediately 
re-spotted. 

Every ball delivered, unless it be declared a dead ball by the 
umpire, shall be counted against the player. 

Pins which are knocked down by another pin rebounding in the 
play from the side partition or rear cushion are counted as pins 
down. 

Pins which are knocked down or displaced from any cause ex- 
cept by a fairly delivered ball shall in all cases be re-spotted. 

Should a player by mistake roll on the wrong alley, or out of his 
turn, or be interfered with in his play by another bowler or spec-^ 
tator, or should any of the pins at which he is playing be displaced 
or knocked down in any manner before his delivered ball reaches 
the pins, or should his ball come in contact with any foreign ob- 
stacle on the alleys, then the ball .so delivered by him shall be 
immediately declared a dead ball by the umpire, and such ball 
shall not count, and shall be immeciiately re-rolled by the player 
after the cause for declaring such ball dead has been removed- 

Pins which are knocked down by a fair ball, and which remain 
lying on the alley or in the gutters, are termed dead wood, and shall 
be removed before the next ball is rolled. 

Should a standing pin fall by removing dead wood, such pin or 
pins shall be at once respotted. 

Should a pin be broken or otherwise badly damaged during the 
game, it shall h6 at once replaced by another as nearly uniform 
w^h the set in use as possible. The umpire shall in all such cases 
be the sole judge in the matter of replacing such pin or pins. 

Each player shall roll two balls in each frame except when he 
shall make a strike, or when a second strike or spare is made in 
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the tenth frame, when the player shall complete that frame by roll* 
ing a third ball. In such cases the frame shall be completed on 
the alley on which the first strike or spare is made. 

A strike is made when the player bowls down the ten pins with 
his first ball delivered in any frame and is credited and designated 
in the score by an X in the upper right hand corner of the frame, 
and the count in such frame is left open until the player shall have 
rolled his next two balls, when all pins made, counting ten for a 
strike, shall be credited therein. 

A spare is made when the player bowls down all the pins with 
his second ball in any frame, and is credited and designated with 
/ in the upper right hand corner of the frame in which it is made. 
The count in such frame is left open until such player shall roll his 
next ball in the succeeding frame, when the number of pins rolled 
down thereby shall be added to the ten represented by his spare, 
and the total shall be credited therein. 

A break is made in all cases where the player does not secure 
either a strike or a spare in a frame, and in such cases only the 
number of pins knocked down are credited in the frame where the 
break is made. 

If at the end of the tenth frame the team scores shall be a tie, 
another frame shall be immediate^ bowled, and play is so con 
tinued until at the close of even frames one of the teams shall 
have a greater number of pins than their opponents, which shall 
conclude the game. 

COCKED HAT. 

The game is played with a head pin and the right and left corner 
pins as shown in the following diagram: 


Balls not exceeding six inches must be bowled, and they must 
be rolled down the alley (not cast or thrown). The rules of Amer- 
ican Ten Pins except in St. Louis, where there is a special associa- 
tion with local rules, generally govern this game also, with ,tl;je 
exception of three balls insteaci of two to the frame, but strikes and 
spares count three instead of ten, and each pin counts one as in 
Ten Pins. If the bowler knocks down three pins with the ball 
which is first bowled, in any frame in the game of Cocked Hat, it is 
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a strike, and counts three, and is marked on the blackboard the 
same as in Ten Pins. What pins the bowler knocks down in the 
second frame with his first two balls must be reckoned as in Ten 
Pins, i. e., one for each pin bowled down, which pin or pins must 
be added to the strike and placed to the credit of the player in the 
inning where the strike was scored (the strike being computed as 
three}; such strike must be added to pins knocked down with the 
two succeeding spare balls ; thus, should the bowler score a strike, 
and should he in the next new frame knock down but one pin with 
his two spare balls, the strike and pin scored must be computed as 
4 — the strike counting 3 and the pin i. 

Poodles, or balls rolled down the gutter, are fair balls, and any 
pin or pins which they may get must be counted and placed to the 
credit of the bowler; dead wood is removed from the alley, and any 
pins knocked down through dead wood remaining on the alley can- 
not be placed to the credit of the bowler. The maximum number 
which can be bowled is 90. 

COCKED HAT AND FEATHER. 


The pins are spotted as above, the centre pin being the feather. 

Ten innings constitute a game, and three balls (not exceeding 6 
inches in size) must be used in each inning. 

All the pins except the feather have to be bowled down or the 
inning goes for naught. 

If the feather is left standing alone, the innings count one. 

There are no penalties. The dead wood must be removed. 
Any pins knocked down through dead wood remaining on the alley 
cannot be placed to the credit of the bowler. 

The maximum is 10. 

THE BATTLE GAME. 

THE PINS ARE SET UP THE SAME AS FOR THE GAME OF 
TEN PINS. 

Four or six innings constitute a battle or game, except in the 
case of a tie, when another inning is played. In case that inning 
should result in a tie also, still another inning is played — in fact, 
until the scores are unequal. In any inning where a tie occurs the 
score stands over until the next inning, when each point is counted 
double. If the two innings result in a tie, the score is tripled. 
Should the total score result in a tie, sufficient innings are played 
to make the grand score unequal- 
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The team having the largest score in the previous inning must 
jowl the first ball, so that the weaker party will have the last ball. 

Three balls of regulation size (27 inches in circumference) or 
under are allotted to each player in each inning. 

Each pin bowled down counts i, including the king pin. 

If all the pins except the king pin are bowled down, it counts 12. 

The pins are set up as soon as the nine pins are knocked down,, 
or the king pin is the only one left standing. 

The alleys are changed alternately. 

The dead wood is removed after each ball is rolled. 

In case of uneven teams the Dummy or Blind is filled by any 
substitute the captain may pick out to bowl. He can select any 
one of his men he chooses, without regard to rotation, or he him- 
self can bowl, but no man can take the place of the blind twice 
until every member of the team has acted as the substitute. 

Poodles count as balls rolled. Any pin or pins knocked down 
by such balls are set up again in their former positions. 

A rebounding ball does not count, and any pin or pins knocked 
down by it are set up, as in the case of a poodle ball. 

When a ball has left the hand and touched the alley, it goes as 
a rolled ball. 

NINE UP AND NINE DOWN. 

THE PINS ARE SET UP THE SAME AS FOR THE GAME OF 
AMERICAN TEN PINS. 

Three balls (not exceeding 6 inches in size) are bowled in each 
inning. 

The player must knock down a single pin, which counts i ; then 
with two remainii^ balls he endeavors to leave one pin standings 
which counts i. Failure to do either, the inning goes for nothing. 

No penalties are attached. Dead wood must be removed. Any 
pins knocked down through the dead wood remaining on the alley 
cannot be placed to the credit of the player. 

Ten innings constitute a game. 

The maximum is 20. 

HEAD PIN AND FOUR BACK. 

• • • • 


The pins are set up as above. 

Three balls (not exceeding 6 inches in size) are allowed in each 
inning. 
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If the four back pins are bowled down and the head pin is left 
standing, the score is 2. If all the pins are bowled down, the score 
is I. 

There are no penalties. The dead wood must be removed. Any 
pins knocked down through the dead wood remaining on the alleys 
cannot be placed to the credit of the player. 

Ten innings constitute a game. 

The maximum is 20 . 


FOUR BACK. 


+ 


3 


The pins are spotted as above. 

Three balls (not exceeding 6 inches in size) are allotted to each 
inning. 

"Each pin counts as spotted, and only one pin can be made at a 
time; if more than one pin is made with one ball, it is termed a 
break, and the player loses that inning and scores nothing. 

There are no' penalties. The dead wood must be removed. 
Any pins knocked down through the dead wood remaining on the 
alley cannot be placed to the credit of the players. 


TEN PINS— HEAD PIN OUT. 

ALSO KNOWN AS AMERICAN NINE PINS. 

' m # # • 


• • • 


m • 

I'he pins are set as in the diagram. , 

Ten innings constitute a game. 

Three balls (not exceeding 6 inches in size) are bowled. 

One pin of the frame must be left standing, or the inning goes 
for nothing. 

There are no penalties. The dead wood must be removed. 
Kny pins knocked down through the dead wood remaining on the 
T.tlley cannot be placed to the credit of the player. 

The maximum is lo. 
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FIVE BACK. 

# # # # 


The pins are set as shown in the diagram. 

Three balls (not exceeding 6 inches in size) are bowled in each 
inning. 

Should a left-handed bowler be bowling, the second quarter pin 
can be set up on the left quarter spot. 

Strikes and spares count five each. 

No penalties are attached. Dead wood must be removed. Any 
pins knocked down through dead wood remaining on the alley 
cannot be placed to the credit of the player. 

Ten innings constitute a game. 

The maximum is 150. 


THE NEWPORT GAME. 

THE PINS ARE SET UP THE SAME AS FOR THE GAME OF 
AMERICAN TEN PINS. 

Three balls (not exceeding 6 inches in size) are allowed in each 
inning. 

Ten frames constitute a game. The object of the game is to 
bowl down an exact number of pins from i to 10, but not neces- 
sarily in routine order. The player who, in ten innings, scores the 
least number of winning innings is the loser. For instance: A 
bowls down 2, 5, 7, 8 and 10; B bowls down i, 6, 8 and 9. Here 
B loses, as A has one more inning to his credit than B. 

Note. — As the larger number of pins are easy to obtain, the 
superior skill lies in picking out the small numbers. For this 
reason the pony ball is used, and the small numbers are the points 
of attack from the start. When the player has bowled down a 
certain number of pins corresponding with any score he has made, 
and his remaining ball or balls will be of no avail, an (X) is placed 
under that number, indicating that the inning goes for naught, as 
he has already made that score. 

Only one score is allowed to each inning. Players alternate in 
the use of alleys. 

Balls bounding from the cushions go for naught. 
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DUCK PIN GAME. 

THE PINS ARE SPOTTED THE SAME AS THE AMERICAN GAME 
OF TEN PINS. 

A regulation Duck Pin shall be 9 inches high, inches in 
diameter at the top, 3^^ inches in diameter at the body of the pin, 
and i. Y% inches in diameter at the base; shall taper gradually from 
the bottom to the largest part of the body, and shall be as near 
uniform in weight as possible. 

No ball exceeding 4% inches in diameter can be used in games. 

Each player to roll three balls to each frame, and each player to 
roll two frames at a time. 

A line shall be drawn ten feet beyond the regular foul line, and 
any ball delivered beyond the first named line shall be declared 
foul. 

All other rules of the American Bowling Congress govern. 


KINSLEY CANDLE PIN. 

The Count — Two balls shall be allowed for frame. 

Strikes — A strike is credited when a player bowls over the ten 
pins with the delivered ball. 

Spares — A spare is credited whenever a player clears the alley 
with the first and second ball. 

Breaks — A break is charged to a player at all times when neither 
a strike nor spare is made. 

The Ball — The ball shall not exceed inches in diameter in 
any direction, but smaller balls may be used. 


A FEW DON’TS. 

Don’t try to learn in a day. 

Don’t use too much speed at first. 

Don’t grip the ball too tight. 

Don’t loft the ball. 

Don’t play the side ball until you have mastered the centre 
delivery. 

Don’t swing the ball more than once before delivering it. 

Don’t start with a jump ; walk one and run two steps. 

Don’t deliver the ball with the right foot in front. 

Don’t step on or over the foul line. 

Don’t think you can change the course of the ball after it has 
left your hand. 

Don’t expect a stri^ce ” every time you hit the head pin. 
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Don’t blame the pin boys if you get a split. They will spot any 
pin you call their attention to. 

Don’t throw away a spare” because you think you were entitled 
to a “ strike.” 

Don’t use any unnecessary motions - 

Don’t exert yourself. Take it easy. A slow accurate ball is 
better than a swift wild one. 

Don’t put your whole thumb in the finger hole. One joint is 
enough . 

Don’t use a large finger hole. Big holes make a ball lop-sided. 

Don’t roll a ball down the alley when there is a ball in the pit. 

Don’t use a wide grip if you have a small hand, or two narrow 
for a big hand. 

Don’t use chalk on your shoes. It not only cracks the leather, 
but leaves the runway in bad condition for whoever follows you. 

Don’t think your wrist is gone if it hurts after bowling a few 
games. Change your grip and throw the strain somewhere else. 

Don’t bend your back when delivering the ball. With your 
feet far apart and knees bent you can start the ball with little or no 
sound. 

Don’t be superstitious — 13 is a better start than 12. ^ 

Don’t think it necessary to be a Sandow. Many lightweights 
bowl well. 

Don’t get discouraged, you can learn. Any able-bodied person, 
with ordinary nerve and a good eye, can become quite expert with 
little practice. 

Don’t let an alley owner use pins that are worn out. 

Don’t think you can sandpaper a ball without injuring it. It 
takes an expert mechanic to true up a lignum -vitze ball. 

Don’t lay a lignum-vitae ball away dry, if you don’t want it to 
crack. 
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GENERAL LAWS, 

FOR ALL CARO GAMES* 


Very few games have their own code of laws, and only one or 
two of these have the stamp of any recognised authority. In 
minor games, questions are continually arising which could be 
easily settled if the players were familiar with a few general prin- 
ciples which are common to the laws of all games, and which 
might be considered as the basis of a general code of card laws. 
The most important of these principles are as follows : — 

JFlayers. It is generally taken for granted that those first in 
the room have the preference, but if more than the necessary 
number assemble, the selection must be made by cutting. A 
second cut will then be required to decide the partnerships, if any, 
and the positions at the table, the latter being important only in 
games in which the deal, or some given position at the table, is an 
advantage or the reverse. The usual method of cutting is to 
spread the cards face downward on the table, each player drawing 
one. In some games the cards are thrown round by one of the 
players. 

Shuffling f Cutting and Dealing, In all games in which 
the cards are shuffled at all, each player has the right to shuffle, 
the dealer last. In English speaking countries the cards are al- 
ways cut by the player on the dealer's right, who is called the 

pone." In cutting to the dealer in any game there must be as 
many cards left in each packet as will form a trick ; or, if the game 
is not one of tricks, as many cards as there will be in any player's 
hand ; four, for instance, at Whist, and five at Poker. The cards 
are always distributed to each player in rotation from left to rights 
and each must receive the same number of cards in the same 
round. In games in which the cards are dealt by two and threes, 
for instance, it is illegal to give one player two and another three 
in the same round. 

MisdeaZs, In all games in which the deal is an advantage, a 
misdeal loses the deal ; but in all games in which the deal is a dis- 
advantage, or some position is more advantageous than that of the 
dealer, such as the ‘^age” at Poker, a misdeal does not lose the 
deal. The only exception to this rule is in Bridge, in which there 
are no misdeals^ and Cribbage, which has a fixed penalty. 
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bidding. In all games in which there is any bidding for the 
privilege of playing or of making the trump, or any betting on the 
value of the hands, the privilege must be extended to each player 
in turn, beginning on the dealer’s left. Any bid or any bet once 
made can neither be taken back nor amended. If any bid is made 
out of turn in any partnership game, it must be assumed that un- 
due information is conveyed, and the player in error, or his partner, 
must lose his bid. In round games there is no penalty. 

Eocposed Octvds, No player can exact a penalty for his own 
error, so that if an adversary of the dealer exposes one of his own 
cards he cannot claim a misdeal, but the dealer's side may. There 
should be no penalty for a player’s having exposed a card unless 
he can derive some benefit from the exposure, such as from his 
partner's having seen it. If there is no partner, there should be 
no penalty, because the player injures himself only. All exposed 
cards must be left on the table, and may be called upon by the 
adversaries to be led or played. 

The same principles apply to Leading otit of Turn. If the 
player in error has no partner, or his partner is a dummy, and the 
lead is taken back, no harm is done except to the player himself, 
and there should be no penalty. If the adversaries fail to observe 
that the lead was irregular, they are equally at fault with the 
player, who must be assumed to have erred unintentionally. In 
games in which a lead out of turn conveys information to a parN 
ner, the usual penalty is to call a suit. 

If a player is led into error through a previous error on the part 
of an adversary, he should not suffer any penalty for it, but may 
take back his card. This is particularly true of following suit to 
erroneous leads, or playing after a revoke which is afterward 
amended. 

XrTeg'idarities in the Hands. In all games in which the 
player need not follow suit unless he chooses, such as Seven-up, 
there should be no penalty if the player has not his full comple- 
ment of cards, because he cannot possibly gain anything by playing 
with a short hand. But in all such games, as Whist, where the 
absence of a card in plain suits might enable a player to trump, a 
penalty must be enforced for playing with less than the proper 
number of cards. In all such games as Poker, it is only to the 
player’s own disadvantage to play with too few cards, provided he 
IS not allowed to call four cards a flush or a straight, and there 
should be no objection to his playing with a short hand. Many 
good players “ squeeze ” their cards, and if they find a good pair 
m the first two, they put up the ante without looking further. It 
is manifestly unfair to bar them out of the pool because the dealer 
has given them only four cards, which gives them no possible 
advantage, but rather the reverse. This is in accordance with 
common sense, and is the law in Cribbage and Piquet. 
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IHscriifnirtationm No person should be allowed any advan- 
tage over another which is not compensated for in some way. In 
Seven-up, for instance, the non-dealer counts game if it is a tie ; an 
advantage which is offset by the dealer s counting Jack if he turns 
it. In Auction Pitch the dealer has no such advantage, because 
no trump is turned, and therefore the non-dealer cannot count ties 
for game. It is a common error among Cassino players to hold 
that a player cannot build on his own build, but that his adversary 
may do so. A player holds two deuces, an Eight and a Ten, and 
builds a Six to an Eight. It is claimed that an adversary may 
increase this build to ten, but the original builder may not. This 
is manifestly unfair, because there is no compensating advantage 
to the player that is denied the privilege to justify its being allowed 
to his adversary. 

benefiting hy Errors. No player should be allowed to win 
a game by committing a breach of the laws. If a person revokes, 
for instance, there is a certain penalty, but in addition to the pen- 
alty it is always stipulated that the revoking player cannot win the 
game that hand. 

JDonble Eenalties. No person can be subjected to two pen- 
alties for one offence. If a player leads out of turn, and a suit is 
called, the card played in error cannot be also claimed as exposed 
and liable to be called. If a player revokes, and his adversary wins 
ten tricks, the revoke penalty adds three tricks to the ten already 
won ; but these thirteen tricks will not entitle the player to score 
any points for a slam, because that would be exacting a double 
penalty ,* the tricks for the revoke, and the points for the slam. 

IntentionoZ Error. In all games it must be assumed that 
the player’s intentions are honest, and that any errors that arise 
are committed through inadvertence. Some of our law-makers 
have attempted so to adjust their codes as to provide against the 
manoeuveres of the blackleg. This is simply impossible. Laws 
are made for gentlemen, and when it is obvious that a player does 
not belong to that class the remedy is not to appeal to the laws of 
the game for protection, but to decline to play with him. 

Etiquette. It should be ^uite unnecessary to legislate against 
acts which annoy or do injustice to individuals, but there should be 
some ^ provision in the laws of every game which will secure to 
each individual equal rights with others in the enjoyment of the 
game. Some games are especially selfish ; Boston, for instance, 
in which the four players originally forming the table may monopo- 
lise the game for the entire evening, without offering newcomers 
any chance to cut in. All such games should be limited to a cer- 
tain number of tournees, at the conclusion of which fresh candi- 
dates should be allowed to cut into the table. 
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Technical Terms* 


G* stands for German ; F* for French* 

^bnehmen or Abheben, G., to cut. 

Abwerfen, G., to discard. 

A cheval, across the line ; betting on both sides at once. 

Adversary, (G., Feind). In Mort or Bridge, those who play 
against the Dummy and his partner. 

Affranchir, F., to establish a suit. 

Age, the eldest hand ; sometimes erroneously spelt Edge. 

Albany Lead, a lead in Whist, to show four trumps and three of 
each plain suit. 

American Leads, leads that show the number of cards in the 
suit led, at Whist. 

Ames Ace, double aces thrown with dice. 

Anchor Shot, getting the object balls against the cushion and 
astride the line at baulk-line billiards. 

Ante, a bet made before playing, but after seeing the hand. 

Antepenultimate, the lowest but two of a suit. 

Apr^s, the announcement of a refait at Rouge et Noir. 

Arroser, F., to be compelled to play a trump which will not win 
the trick. 

Ask for Trumps, playing an unnecessarily high card, when no 
attempt is made to win the trick. 

Auf die Ddrfer gehen, to run for home ; to make all your aces 
and kings, instead of leading trumps. 

A. Y. B. Z., the letters used to distinguish the positions of the 
four players at Whist ; A-B being partners against Y-Z., and Z. 
having the deal. 

JBackgammon. If a player throws off all his men before his 
adversary has thrown off any, and while one or more of the ad- 
versary's men are still on the side of the board next the winning 
pl^er, it is a backgammon, or triple game. 

Bath Coup, holding up Ace Jack on a King led by an adversary. 

Battre, F., to shuffle. 

Bedienen, G., to follow suit. 

Bekommen, G., to win. 

Bekennen, G., to follow suit. 

Belle, F., the last game of the rubber. 
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TECRNICAL TERMS. 


Bidding to the Board, means that the points bid for a certain 
privilege are not to be credited to any player, but are simply the 
announcement of the value of an undertaking. 

Biseautes (cartes) F., wedges or strippers. 

Blatter, G., playing cards. 

Blocking a Suit, keeping a high card ^ of it, so that the player 
with a number of smaller cards cannot win tricks with them. 

Blue Peter, the ask for trumps. 

Blind, a bet made before seeing the cards. 

Blinden, G., a widow, an extra hand dealt at any game. 

Board’s the Play, a card once played cannot be taken back. 

Bobtail, a four-card flush or straight, which is accompanied by a 
worthless card. 

Bone-yard, the stock at dominoes. 

Book, the first six tricks taken by either side at Whist which do 
not count toward game. 

Both Ends against the Middle, a system of trimming cards for 
dealing a brace game of Faro. 

Brace Game, a conspiracy between the dealer and the case- 
keeper at Faro, so that cards improperly taken from the dealing 
box shall be properly marked by the case-keeper. 

Break. In Billiards, a succession of counting shots made by 
one player, usually called a “ run ” in America. In Ten Pins, a 
break is a failure to make either a strike or a spare. 

Break Even, a system of playing Faro, betting each card to win 
or lose an even number of times. 

Brelan, F., three cards of the same denomination. 

Brelan Carr^, F., four cards of the same denomination. 

Bringing in a Suit, making tricks in a plain suit after the adverse 
trumps are exhausted. 

Bruler, F., to burn a card. 

Buche, F., cards that count for nothing, such as the tens and 
court cards in Baccara ; equivalent to the G. Ladons, or Fehlkar- 
ten. 

Bucking the Tiger, playing against the bank at Faro. 

Bumblepuppy, playing Whist in ignorance or defiance of con- 
ventionality. 

Bumper, a rubber of eight points at English Whist. 

Burnt Cards, cards which are turned face upward on the bottom 
of the pack, usually in banking games. 

Calling for Trumps, the ask for trumps. 

Cannon, (Am. carrom,) a count made at billiards by causing 
the cue ball to touch two object balls. 

Capot, F., winning all the tricks. 

Cards, the number of tricks over six at Whist, such as “ two Dy 
^ards." The majority of cards at Cassino. 
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Carrer, (se) to straddle the blind. Co ntr e-car rer, to over-straddle; 

Carrom, see cannon. 

Cartes, F., playing cards. 

Carte Blanche, a hand which does not contain K, Q or J. 

Carte Roi, F„ the best card remaining of a suit. 

Cases, when three cards of one denomination have been with- 
drawn from the box at Faro, the fourth is a case. 

Case-keeper, a board for recording the cards as they are with- 
drawn from the box at Faro. The word is sometimes applied to 
the person who keeps cases. 

Cat-hop, two cards of the same denomination left in for the last 
turn at F aro. 

Cave, F., the amount a player places in front of him at the 
beginning of play ; table stakes. 

Checks, the counters at Poker are checks ; at Faro they are chips. 

Chelem, F., a slam. 

Chip Along, to bet a single counter and wait for developments. 

Chouette, I. la, taking all the bets. 

Close Cards, those which are not likely to form sequences with 
others, especially at Cribbage. 

Club Stakes, the usual amount bet on any game in the club. 

Cogging Dice, turning one over with the finger after they have 
been fairly thrown. 

Cold Deck, a pack of cards which has been pre-arranged, and is 
surreptitiously exchanged for the one in play. 

Colours, a system of playing Faro according to the colour of the 
first winner or loser in each deal. 

Command, the best card of a suit, usually applied to suits 
which the adversary is trying to establish. 

Couper, F., to cut the cards ; also to ruff a suit. 

Couleur, F., a suit of cards, such as hearts or clubs. 

Coup, a master stroke or brilliant play ; a single roll of the wheel 
at Roulette, or a deal at Rouge et Noir. 

Compass Whist, arranging players according to the points of the 
compass at Duplicate Whist, and always retaining them in their 
original positions. 

Conventional Play, any method of conveying information, such as 
the trump signal, which is not based on the principles of the game. 

Coppered Bets, bets that have a copper or checker placed upon 
them at Faro, to show that they play the card to lose. 

•Court Cards, the K, Q and J ; the ace is not a court card. 

Covering, playing a higher card second hand than the one led, 
but not necessarily the best of the suit. 

Cr^ve, F», one who is temporarily out of the game, such as one 
who has overdrawn his hand at Vingt-et-un ; as distinguished from 
one who has lost all his money. The latter would be spoken of as 
d<&cav6. 
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Crossing the Suit, changing the trump from the suit turned up 
to one of a different colour, especially in Euchre. 

Cross-ruff, two partners alternately trumping a different suit. 

Cul lev4 (jouer playing one after another, by taking the place 
of the loser. A vulgar expression. 

Cutting, dividing the pack when presented by the dealer ; or 
drawing lots for choice of seats and deal. 

Cutting In and Out, deciding by cutting which players shall give 
way to fresh candidates. 

Curse of Scotland, the nine of diamonds. 

Cut Shots, very fine winning hazards. 

Z>ealing Off, the same dealer dealing again. 

Deck-head, an Irish name for the turned trump at Spoil Five. 

Deadwood, the pins that fall on the alley, in bowling. 

D^cave, F., frozen .out ; the entire amount of the original stake 
being lost. 

Defausser, se, F., to discard. 

D'embl^e, F. , on the first deal ; before the draw. 

Despatchers, dice which are not properly marked, having two 
faces alike, such as double fives. 

Devil’s bed posts, the four of clubs. 

Discarding, getting rid of a card in plain suits when unable to 
follow suit and unwilling to trump. 

Donne, (avoir la) to have the deal. Donne, the time occupied 
in playing the cards distributed during a deal, but “coup ” is tho 
term generally used. 

Double Pairs Royal, four cards of the same denomination. 

Doubleton, two cards only of a suit. 

Doubling Up, betting twice the amount of a lost wager. 

Doubtful Card, a card led by the player on your right, which 
your partner may be able to win. 

Draw Shot, any shot which makes the ball return toward the 
cue ; in English, a “ screw-back.” 

Duffer, one who is not well up in the principles of the game 
he is playing. 

Dummy, the exposed hand in Dummy Whist, Bridge, or Mort. 

Duplicate Whist, a form of Whist in which the same hands are 
played by both sides, and as nearly as possible under the same 
conditions, 

Dutch XI to cross the suit at Euchre. 

.Ebarter, F., to discard. 

Echoing, showing the number of trumps held when partner leads 
or calls ; in plain suits, showing the number held when a high card 
is led. 

Edge, a corruption of the word “ age,” the eldest hand. 
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Eldest Hand, the first player to the left of the dealer in all Eng* 
lish games ; to his right in France, 

Encaisser, F., to hand the stakes to the banker. 

Entamer, F., to lead. 

Established Suits, a suit is established when you or your partner 
can take every trick in it, no matter who leads it. 

Staler, F., to expose a card. 

Exposed Cards, cards played in error, or dropped face upward 
on the table, or held so that the partner can see them. 

JFace Cards, K, Q and J. 

Faire les Cartes, F., to shuffle ; or to make the majority of cards 
or tricks in a game. 

Fall of the Cards, the order in which they are played. 

False Cards, cards played to deceive the adversary as to the 
true holding in the suit. 

Fattening, discarding counting cards on partner’s tricks. 

Feind, G., an adversary ; Gegner is the more common word. 

Figure, F., K, Q or J. , 

Fille, F., see Widow. 

Finesse, any attempt to take a trick with a card which is not th« 
best of the suit. 

First, Second, or Third Hand, the positions of the players on any 
individual trick. 

Five Fingers, the five of trumps at Spoil Five. 

Filches, the points upon a backgammon board. 

Fluke, making a count that was not played for. 

Flush, cards of the same suit. 

Flux, F., only one suit in the player’s hand ; a flush. 

Force, to compel a player to trump a trick in order to win it. 

Forced Leads, leads which are not desirable, but which are 
forced upon the player to avoid those which are still less advanta- 
geous. 

Fordern, G., to lead trumps. 

Fourchette, the two cards immediately above and below the one 
led, such as K J in the second hand on a Q led. 

Four Signal, a method of showing four trumps, without asking 
for them ; usually made by playing three small cards, such as 4 6 
2, in that order. 

Fourth-best, the fourth card of a suit, counting from the top. The 
modern substitute for the terms penultimate, and antepenultimate. 

Front Stall, one who makes acquaintances for gamblers to 
fleece. 

Frozen, balls touching at billiards. 

Frozen Out, a player who has lost his original stake, and cannot 
continue in the game. 

Fuzzing, milking the cards instead of shuffling them. 
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G^allery, the spectators who are betting on the game. 

Gambling, risking more than one can well afford to lose on anj 
game of chance. 

Gambler’s Point, the count for “ game ” at Seven-up. 

Gammon. When a player throws off all his men before his 
adversary throws off any, it is a gammon, or double game. 

Gathering Shots, getting the balls together again after driving 
them round the table. See Nursing. 

Geben, G., to deal the cards. Sometimes “Vertheilung der 
Karten is used. 

Gegner, G., the adversary. 

Grand Coup, trumping a trick already won by partner ; or play- 
ing a small trump on a trick which he has already trumped. 

Greek, (grec) a card sharp. 

Guarded Cards, cards which cannot be caught by higher cards 
unless they are led through. 

JETand, the cards dealt to one player; the distribution of the 
cards in any one deal. A “ remarkable hand ” might be the play 
of an entire deal at Whist, for instance. 

Heading a Trick, playing a better card than any already played 
to the trick, but not necessarily the best in the hand. 

Heeled Bets, bets at Faro which play one card to win and 
another to lose, but do not win or lose double the amount if both 
events come on the same turn. 

Hinterhand, G., the last player on the first trick, (Skat). 

His Heels, the Jack turned up for a starter at Cribbage. 

His Nobs, Jack of the same suit as the starter at Cribbage. 

Hoc, or Hockelty, the last card in the box at Faro. 

Honours, usually the highest cards in the suit, such as A K Q J, 
and soirietimes the lo. In Calabrasella the 3 and 2 are honours, 
and in Imperial the lowest card is an honour. 

Horse and Horse, each player having one game to his credit 
when they are playing best two out of three. 

Hustling, inveigling persons into skin games. 

Impair, the odd numbers at Roulette. 

Impasse, F., to finesse. 

Imperfect Fourchette, two cards, one immediately above the 
one led, and the other one remove below it ; such as K 10 second 
hand on a Q led. 

Imperfect Pack, one in which there are duplicate cafds, missing 
cards, or cards so marked that they can be identified by the backs, 

Indifferent Cards, cards of the same value, so far as trick tak* 
ing is concerned, such as Q and J. 

Inside Straights, sequences which are broken in the middle. 

Intricate Shuffles, butting the two parts of the pack together at 
the ends,, and forcing them into each other- 
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Invite, F., leading a small card of the long suit. 

Irregular Leads, leads which are not made in accordance with 
the usual custom, as distinguished from forced leads. 

«7ack Strippers, two bowers, trimmed to pull out of the pack. 

Jenny, a fine losing hazard, made oif an object ball close to 
the cushion, between the side pocket and the baulk. 

Jetons, F., the counters which represent money at any game. 

Jeu, F., derived from jocus, a game. The word is variously 
applied to the game itself ; to the player’s expectation of success ; 
to his plan of campaign ; or to the cards in his hand. 

Jeux de R^gle, hands which should be played in a certain way 
on account of their mathematical expectations, (ficart^). 

jKeeping Tab, keeping a record of the cards that win and lose 
as they are dealt at Faro. 

King Card, the best card remaining unplayed of the suit. 

King Row, the four squares on the checker board which are 
farthest from the player’s own side. 

Kitty, the percentage taken out of a pool to pay for refresh- 
ments, or for the expenses of the table. 

Knight Player, one who can give the odds of a Knight to weak 
players, at Chess. 

Xast Trick, an expression used to distinguish the last trick 
when all the cards are played from the last when all the cards are 
not played, especially in B^zique and Sixty -six. 

Last Turn, the three cards left in the box at the end of the deal 
at Faro, the order of which may be bet upon. 

Lead, to play the first card in any trick. 

Lev^e, F., a trick, (Trie, is the odd trick.) 

Li4es, F., to play rubbers. 

Limit, the amount by which one player may increase his bet 
over that of another. 

Long Cards, the dregs of a suit which has been led several 
times, and exhausted in the hands of the other players. 

Long Suits, those containing four or more cards, at Whist. 

Lose Out, a card that loses four times in one deal, at Faro. 

Losing Cards, those that .would lose tricks if they were led. 

Losing Hazard, pocketing the cue ball. 

Losing Trump, one which is not the best, when only one or 
two remain. 

Love-all, nothing scored on either side. 

Lurched, not half way toward game. 

JWfain, F., with avoir this expression is indefinite, and may 
refer to the deal or the lead. With ^tre, to be in the lead. Dans 
la main, applies to the possibilities of the hand. Placer la main, 
to olace the lead. 
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Make-up, to get the cards ready for the next deal. 

Make the Pass, to put the two parts of the pack back as they 
were before the cut. 

Maldonne, F., misdeal. 

Manche, F., one game of the rubber. 

Manque, the numbers from i to i8 at Roulette. See Passe, 

Marque, F., a score which is kept upon the table by means of 
counters. 

Martingale, any system which controls the amounts wagered on 
a series of events. (See chapter on Chance and Probability.) 

Mass6, a shot made with the cue held nearly perpendicular. 

Master Card, the best card remaining of a suit which has been 
played. 

Matsch, G., to win all the tricks, a slam. 

Mechanic, a dealer who can make the cards come any way he 
pleases at Faro. 

Melden, G., to announce, claim, or show any counting combina- 
tion of cards. 

M61er, F., to shuffle. 

Memory Duplicate, pla5dng over the same hands at the same 
table ; the players who held the N and S cards getting the E and 
W for the overplay. 

Menage, F., gathering and arranging the cards for the succeeding 
deal when two packs are used. 

Milking, taking a card from the bottom and the top of the pack 
at the same time with the forefinger and thumb. 

Mischen, G., to shuffle. 

Misdeal, any failure to distribute the cards properly* 

Mise, F., the layout, or the original pool. 

Mis^re Ouverte. There is no such expression as this in French ; 
the proper term is Mis^re sur table. See Boston. 

Mittelhand, G., the second player on the first trick, in Skat. 

Mixed Pair, a lady and gentleman playing as partners. 

Mort, F., the dummy hand at Whist or Bridge. 

Mouth Bets, those made without putting up the money. One 
who fails to pay mouth bets is a welcher. 

Muggins, to take a score which has been overlooked by an ad- 
versary, especially in Cribbage and Dominoes. 

JV^atural, anything which wins the stake immediately ; 7 or if at 
Craps ; 21 at Vingt-et-un ; 8 or 9 at Baccara, 

Natural Points, those which must be made every deal, such asi 
big and little cassino, high, low, etc. 

Navette, F., a cross ruff, 

Neben Farbe, G., plain suits. 

Next, the suit of the same colour as the turned trump at Eu- 
chre. l^amonds arc ** next " to hearts. 
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Nick, a natural at Craps ; 7 or ii on the first throw. 

Nicknames for Cards ; The O 9 is the curse of Scotland ; the 4 4 
is the devil’s bedposts ; the ♦ A is the Puppyfoot ; the Jack of 
trumps at Spoil Five is the Playboy, and the Five of trumps is the 
Five Fingers. 

N. E. S. W., letters used to distinguish the players at Duplicate 
Whist. N always leads, unless otherwise specified. 

Nursing, keeping the balls together at Billiards, as distinguished 
from gathering, which brings them together. 

Odd Trick, the seventh won by the same partners at Whist. 

Open Bets, bets at Faro which play cards to win. 

Openers, cards which entitle a player to open a jack-pot. 

Original Lead, the opening lead of a hand at Whist. 

JPair, F., the even numbers at Roulette. See Impair. 

Pairs, in Duplicate Whist, the partners sitting N and S, or E and 
W. Any two cards of the same denomination. 

Pairs Royal, any three cards of the same denomination. 

Partie. F., a game which requires a number of deals to decide it. 

Pass, to decline any undertaking in a game. 

Passe, F., the numbers from 19 to 36 at Roulette. 

Pat Hands, those which are played without discarding or ex- 
changing any of the cards originally dealt. 

Pausirenden, G., one who shares in the fortunes of the game, 
although not actually playing, as the dealer in four-handed ^at. 

Paying in Cards. When the banker and the player’s point is 
equal, the latter is said to “ pay in cards.” 

Penultimate, the lowest but one of a suit at Whist. 

Phaser, F., to change the pack. 

Philosopher, a card sharp. 

Piano Hands, hands which run along smoothly at Whist, and 
yield no opportunities for loss or gain. 

Piking, making small bets all over the layout at Faro. 

Playboy, the Jack of trumps at Spoil Five. 

Plain Suits, those which are not trumps. 

Point, F., the suit containing the greatest number of pips. 

Pone, the player on the dealer's right, who cuts the cards. 

Ponte, F., one who plays against the banker. 

Post Mortems, discussions as to what might have been at 
Whist, sometimes called, " If you hads.” 

Pot, strictly speaking, the amount to be played for when a pool 
has exceeded a certain limit, especially in Spoil Five and Boston. 

Premier cn Cartes, F., the first to play. 

Private Conventions, any system of giving information by the 
play which could not be understood by a partner unless explained 
to him. 
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Probabilities, the odds in favour of any event. 

Progression, a martingale which increases a bet a certain amount 
every time it is lost, and decreases it every time it is won. 

Proil, or Prial, Pairs Royal. 

Puits, F., only one to go, the whiskey hole. 

Punters, those who play against the banker. 

Puppy-foot, the ace of clubs. 

Quart, the English equivalent of the French word quatri^me, a 
sequence of four cards. 

Quart Major, A K Q J of any suit. 

Quatorze, F., four cards of the same denomination. 

Quatri^me, F., a sequence of four cards. 

Queue, F., the points added for winning the rubber. 

Quinte, F., a sequence of five cards. 

Quitted. A trick is quitted when the fingers are removed from it 
after it is turned down. In Duplicate, a trick is not quitted until 
all four players have removed their fingers from it. A score is 
quitted when the fingers are removed from the counters, the peg, 
or the pencil. 

l^afiles, the same number appearin^^ on all the dice thi own. 

Ranche, leaving the black pin standing alone at Pin Pool. 

Re-entry Cards, cards in other suits which bring in long suits at 
Whist. 

Reizen, G., to draw a person on ; to irritate or provoke him to 
bidding more than he should. 

Rejou6, duplicate whist. 

Renege, failure to follow suit, having none. See Revoke. 

Renounce, same as renege. 

Rentrant, F., the player who takes the place of the loser in a 
previous game. 

Renvier, F., to raise the bet, to improve. 

Retourne, F., any card turned on the talon, or for a trump. 

Revoke, failure to follow suit when able to do so, as distin^ 
guished from a renounce or renege. 

Ring In, to exchange any unfair for fair gambling implements 
during the progress of the game. See Cold Deck. 

Robbing, exchanging a card in the hand for the turn-up trump, 
or discarding several for the trumps remaining in the pack. See 
Cinch and Spoil Five. 

Rooking, hustling, inveigling a person into a game for the pur- 
pose of cheating him. 

Round, a round is complete when each player has had equaJ 
advantages with regard to deal, dummy, etc. 

Round Games, those which do not admit of partnerships. 

Rubber, winning two out of thrfee games, F., Robre. 
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Rubiconed, lurched, defeated before gettino^ half way. 

Ruffing, trumping a suit. 

Run, a succession of counting shots at Billiards. 

^chnitt, G., a finesse. 

Schneiden, G., to finesse. Schinden is sometimes used. 

Scratch, a fluke, a score which was not played for. 

Screw Shot, a force shot at Billiards. 

Second Dealing, dealing the second card from the top of the 
pack, keeping back the top card until it can be dealt to yourself or 
your partner. 

See Saw, a cross ruff. 

Sequence, three or more cards next in value to one another. 
The word is sometimes used for two cards only. 

Short-card Player, a poker player ; usually a sharper also. 

Short Suits, those containing less than four cards. 

Short-stop Billiards. Short-stop players are those who are good 
enough to play in halls hired for the purpose, but who stop short 
of the championship class. 

Shuffling, any method of disarranging the cards so that no trace 
remains of their order during the previous deal or play. 

Sights, the diamonds on the rail of an American billiard table. 

Signalling for Trumps, playing a higher card before a lower in a 
plain suit, when no attempt is made to win the trick. 

Singleton, one card only of any suit. 

Skin Games, those in which a player cannot possibly win. 

Skunked, whitewashed, schwartz, beaten without having been 
able to score a single point. 

Slam, winning all the tricks. Little Slam, winning 12 out of 13 
possible. 

Sleeper, a bet left or placed on a dead card at Faro. 

Sneak, a singleton which is led for the especial purpose of ruff- 
ing the second round of the suit. 

Snowing the Cards, milking or fuzzing them. 

Soda, the first card at Faro, exposed face upward in the box be- 
fore any bets are made. 

Splits, two cards of the same denomination coming on the same 
turn at Faro. 

Spot Stroke, a series of winning hazards with the red ball at 
English billiards. 

Square Game, one in which the cards are perfectly square, and 
have not been trimmed for wedges, strippers, etc. 

Squeezers, cards with indicators on the edges. 

Stack of Chips, twenty. A “ stack of whites ” is $5, 

Starter, the cut card at Cribbage. 

Stechen, G.,. to trump. 

Still Pack, the one not in play when two are used. 
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Stock, cards left after the deal is complete, but which are to be 
used in the following play. 

* Stool Pigeon, a hustler. 

Straight Whist, playing a hand and immediately shuffling the 
cards for another deal, as distinguished from Duplicate. 

Strength in Trumps, enough to justify a player in passing a 
doubtful trick ; usually four or five at least. 

Strengthening Cards, those which are of no practical trick-tak- 
ing value to the leader, but which may be useful to the partner ; 
usually restricted to Q J lo 9. 

String Bets, those that take all the odd or all the even cards to 
play one way, win or lose, at Faro. 

Strippers, cards trimmed so that certain ones may be pulled out 
of the pack at will. 

Strohman, G., the dummy at Whist or Bridge. 

Strong Suits, those in which a number of tricks can be made 
after the adverse trumps are out of the way. 

Sub Echo, a trump signal in a plain suit, made after partner has 
led trumps, and the player has not echoed on the trump lead. 

Sub-sneak, a two-card suit which is led for the sole purpose of 
getting a ruff on the third round. 

Sweating Out, winning a game without taking any risks, by 
waiting for the trifling points that fall to your share. 

Systems, any guide that keeps a player from guessing in the 
distribution of his bets ; as distinguished from a martingale, which 
controls the amount of the wager itself. 

Table Games, Chess, Checkers, and Backgammom 

Tables, the ancient name for Backgammon. 

Taille, F., a number of packs shuffled together, which are not to 
be re-shuffled or cut until all have been used. 

Talon, the same as Stock. 

Team Playing, requiring every member of a team to play with 
every other an equal number of times, at Whist. 

Tenace. The major tenace is the best and third best cards re- 
maining, or unplayed, in any suit, such as A Q. The minor tenace 
is the second and fourth best, such as K J. 

T6tes, Kings, Queens and Jacks. 

Three-card Monte. A game in which three cards are dexter- 
ously thrown on the table by a gambler, and the victim is in- 
duced to bet that he can pick out one which has been previously 
named and shown. 

Three-echo, an echo on a trump lead when holding three only. 

Three-on-a-side, a system of playing Faro, in wmch cards are 
bet to win or lose an odd number of times. 

Tournee, F., see Round. 

Trailing, playing a card which accomplishes nothing. 
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Trash, to discard. 

Trie, F., the odd trick at Whist or Mort. 

Tricon, F., three cards of the same denomination. 

Tric-Trac, the European name for Backgammon. 

Trump-showing Leads, a system of private conventionalities in 
leading plain suits at Whist, to show the number of trumps held 
by the leader. 

Unblocking, getting out of your partner’s way when he has 
more cards of the suit than you have. 

Underplay, leading a card which is not the best of a suit, when 
the best would naturally be led ; or holding up the best card to let 
another player win the trick. 

Fade, F., the pool to be played for. 

Vergeben, G., misdeal. 

Verleugnen, or Verlaugnen, G., to revoke* 

Vivant, F., Dummy’s partner. 

Vole, F., winning all the tricks, a slam. 

Vorhand, G., the eldest hand, at Skat. 

Vorwerfen, G., to play out of turn. 

TFeak Trumps, not enough to justify a player in passing a 
doubtful trick. 

Wedges, cards trimmed to taper toward one end, so that if 
certain ones are reversed they can be easily pulled out. 

Welcher, one who makes mouth bets, and afterward fails to pay. 

Whipsawed, losing two different bets on the same turn. 

Whiskey Hole, only one to go. 

Whitewashed, defeated without having scored a point. 

Wide Balls, those which are near the corner of the table, and 
are almost sure to be hit by a ball coming from either cushion. 

Wide Cards, those which are too far apart to be likely to form 
sequences. See Close Cards. 

Widow, any extra hand dealt in any game. 

Wimmeln, G., to bunch the points together ; to fatten a trick 
for the partner. 

Wimmelfinte, G., leading a card which is calculated to induce 
the second hand to fatten the trick for his partner. 

Winning Hazards, pocketing the object ball.^ 

Winning Out, a card that wins four times in the same deal at 
Faro. 

Farborough, a hand at Whist containing no card higher than 
a Nine ; the odds against it are 1827 to i. 

Younger Hand, the one not the leader in two-handed games. 

JZTange, G., a fourchette or tenace. 

Zwickmuhle, G., a cross ruff. 
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DRIVE WHIST. 

There are several methods o£ playing Drive Whist ; the most 
popular being to fill as many tables as possible with the players 
that present themselves, regardless of any order further than that 
partners should sit opposite each other. The players may select 
their own partners, or they may be determined by lot, according 
to the decision of the hostess. , . . ,, 

A trump is teamed, and each side enters the full number of 
tricks won, such as 8 against^ 5 * Honours are not counted. There 
are no “games,” each deal being a game. 

Drawing for Partners. If there is an equal number of 
ladies and gentlemen, and the number is less than fifty-two, a 
sufficient number of red and black cards should be sorted out, 
and the ladies asked to draw from the red, the men from the 
black ; those getting the same denominations being partners. ^ For 
instance: i6 couples present themselves for play. The thirteen 
Hearts and the A 2 3 of Diamonds should be put into one hat 
for the ladies ; the thirteen Clubs, and A 2 3 of Spades being 
put into another for the men. Those drawing the same denom- 
ination of Hearts and Clubs, or of Spades and Diamonds are 
partners. 

Before play begins, the number of hands which it is proposed 
to play should be announced, or a time set for adjournment. 

Driving. There is no rank attached to the tables, but they 
should be arranged in such a manner that players may know 
which table to go to next. The partners seat themselves wherever 
they please, and at the tap of the bell at the head of the table 
the deal is cut for, and play begins. The winners of the majority 
of the thirteen tricks at each table go to the next table. Here 
they may either continue to play as partners, or may divide, 
which ever has been the style of play decided upon by the hostess. 
When the partnerships have been drawn for, it is usual to preserve 
them for the evening. 

A very popular form of Drive Whist in England is to play 20 
hands. Under the score of the 17th a heavy line is printed. At 
the end of the play of the 17th deal the score to that point is 
added and checked by the opponents. If it reaches or exceeds 
130, a member of the committee (M C) is called, and he watches 
the player for the next three deals, and checks the j^lay and scoring 
very carefully. At the end of 20 deals, the total is turned in for 
the prizes. 

As many as 20,000 players have taken part in these drives, 
qualifying in smaller numbers for the final, and prizes of $5,000 
are not uncommon. The winning partners leave the table and 
move in opposite directions, so as not to meet again. The losers 
remain. Totals of 165 to i 7 S are usually the top in 20 deals. 


BID WHIST. 

This is a popular game on trains, or wherever it may be neces- 
sary to stop at the end of a deal without finishing the game. 
Thirteen cards are dealt to each player, one at a time, but no 
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trump is turned. Partners sit opposite each other, and the 
player to the left of the dealer makes the first bid. 

JSII>I>ING* The bidding goes round until no one will go 
any higher. The eldest hand starts by naming the number of 
points he will make if allowed to name the trump and lead to 
the first trick, but he does not name the suit he purposes pick- 
ing out. It is not necessary to lead a trump. 

There are two ways to bid. In some places there are seven- 
teen points to be played for in each deal; one for each trick of 
the thirteen and one for each of the four honours, ace king 
queen and jack, in the trump suit Honours count to the side 
winning them, and not to the original holders, so that a player 
holding the four top honours in any suit could safely bid eight; 
four tricks and four honors being a certainty, but if that was 
all he made he would lose on the deal, as the other side would 
score nine points out of the seventeen. 

In other places, it is the rule that the bidder must make the 
odd trick or he cannot count honours or anything -else. There 
are then only eleven points to be played for in each deal; seven 
odd tricks and four honours. Any player bidding four would 
have to win the odd and three honors, or two odd and two 
honours, or something to make up his bid. 

SCOHINO. No matter how many more than his bid he 
makes, he can score it all. If he fails, he is set back the amount 
of his bid. If his adversaries win the odd trick or more, they 
count one point for each trick over the book in addition to the 
amount by which they set the bidder back. 

When there are seventeen points in play each deal, it is usual 
to take the lower score from the higher and score the difference 
only, but when the bidder fails, he is not set back, but simply 
gets nothing at all, while his opponents score all they make, 
without any deductions. 

NORWEGIAN WHIST. 

CAHDS, This variety of whist is played with a full pack of 
fifty-two cards, which rank from the A K Q down to the deuce. 
In cutting, the ace is low. 

JPJOAYJSMS. Four persons cut for partners, the two highest 
playing against the two lowest, the lowest cut having the choice 
of seats and cards and dealing the first hand. 

DEALING* The cards shuffled and cut, thirteen are given 
to each player, one at a time in rotation to the left. No trump 
is turned, as every hand is played without a trump. 

MISDEALING* In case of any irregularity in the deal, 
the same dealer must deal again. The laws governing mis- 
deals are the same as at whist or bridge. 
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OBJECTS OF TJBEE GAME. The play is for tricks 
alone, but whether the players try to win them or to lose them 
depends on the declaration. In Grands it is to win ; in Nullos, 
it is to lose. 

BIBEIJSTG. The player to the left of the dealer makes the 
first bid. He may offer to play grand or nullo or he may pass. 
The moment either grand or nullo is named, the bidding ends. 
If the first player passes, the next to the left must declare him- 
self. If all pass without a bid, the hand is played as a nullo. 
Any player bidding out of turn loses 20 points, and is barred 
from bidding on that deal. 

METHOB OF FLAYING. If the game is grand, the 
player to the right of the bidder leads any card he pleases. 
If the game is nullo, the player to the left of the bidder 
leads. If no bid is made, the player to the left of i>he dealer 
leads. Either partner may take in the tricks won by his side, 
keeping them separate, so that they may be easily counted. 

SCOBING. The game is 50 points. Each trick over the 
first six counts four in grands, but in some places only two in 
nullos. This must be agreed upon before play. Tricks over 
the book count for the bidder’s side in grands, but against him in 
nullos. If the bidder and his partner fail to get the odd trick 
in a grand, his opponents count double for each trick they win 
over the book, but in nullos there is no double value. 

FEN ALLIES. In case of a revoke, the side in fault gives 
three tricks to its opponents in grands, or receives three if it is 
a nullo. The penalty for a lead out of turn is to call a suit. 


RUM. 

There are several varieties of this game, and quite a number 
of ways of playing them, but the standard method, as adopted 
by the best clubs, is that here given. The principal divisions 
of the game are those played with the single pack, land those 
played with the double pack and two jokers. 


SINGLE-PACK RUM. 

CAMBS^ The full pack of fifty-4wo cards is used, ranking 
from the K Q J dowin to the ace, the suits having no rank. 
The ace may also be used in sequence with the king as the top 
of a sequence. 

FLAYEMS. Any number from two to six may play, but 
four or five makes the best game. 
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CTTTTIMG. The cards are spread and drawn for choice of 
seats and first deal. The lowest cut has first choice, the next 
lowest sitting on his left and so on round the table. 

DEALING. When two play, ten cards are given to each. 
When three play, seven to each. When four play, six to each. 
The cards are dealt one at a time until all are helped and the 
next card is turned face up on the table as a starter for the 
discard pile. The stock is left beside this card, face down. 

OBJECT OF THE GAME. The aim of the players is 
to get rid of the cards dealt them and those they draw from 
the stock by laying face upward on the table any combinations 
of three of a kind, or three in sequence and suit. 

METHOJD OF FEATIJ!fG. The player to the left of the 
dealer begins by taking into his hand the card that is face up, 
if it suits him, or the top card of the stock. Ijf he takes the 
top of the stock, he puts it into his hand without showing it. 
He may then lay out any combination of three cards that he 
holds, but he is not obliged to do so. Whether he lays out 
anything or not, he must discard a card, face up, to take the 
place of the one drawn. This discard is always placed beside 
the stock, and of course covers up any card already there. 

LAYIJS^G OUT. After drawing from the stock and before 
discarding, a player may lay out any three cards, but no more 
than three at one time. Or he may add one card from his 
hand to any combination already laid out by another player, 
but he cannot add more than one card in this way. He may add 
a card to a combination laid out by himself if he wishes to. 

CAEETJSfG OUT. Each player in turn to the left draws, 
lays out and discards in this manner until some player gets 
rid of his ld,st card, when he calls out, and the game comes to 
an end. The last card in a player's hand may be got rid of 
by laying it out in combination, or by discarding it if it is the 
only card left. 

SCOJBIMG. As soon as any player calls out it is too late 
for any other player to lay down any combinations he may hold. 
Each player in turn to the left shows his hand and the winner 
gets credit for the pip value of his cards, jacks being worth ii, 
queens 12, kings 13. 

It sometimes happens that the stock is exhausted before any 
player calls out. In this case the discards are turned face down 
without shuffling them and the pile drawn from as if it were 
the stock. 

SFEASMES. The game is sometimes played with the con- 
dition that if any player chooses to risk holding his hand until 
he can lay it all down at once, or lay down all but the one 
which he is allowed to discard, he wins double from each of 
the others. This prompts a player with a good hand to hold 
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it up for a round or two on the chance of getting down^ a 
splash, but the player who sees there is no chance for him 
should get rid of as many cards as he can before the splash 
comes, and in many cases some player will get rid of all his 
cards in two or three rounds, and win without a splash. 


POKER RUM. 

CAItI>S. In this variety of the game, the A K Q J are worth 
ten points each, the ace eleven, and the remaining cards their 
face value. The ace may be used as the top of a sequence 
Q K A, or the bottom of A 2 3, but not as part of a round-the- 
corner, K A 2. 

JDEAIjING. Ten cards are always given to each „player, 
no matter how many are in the game. If there are more than 
three at the table, the double pack must be used, so as to leave 
cards enough for the stock. 

OBJECT OF THE GAME, The aim of the player is 
to draw cards from the stock or discard pile until the pip value 
of the unmatched cards in his hand amounts to 15 or less. 
Sequences may run to any length, and four, five, or six of a 
kind is in order. The cards in hand that do not fit any com- 
bination of three or more are deadwood, and the object is to 
reduce this deadwood to less than fifteen. 

METHOB OF FLAYING. Each player in ' turn to the 
left of the dealer draws a card from the stock or the discard 
pile and discards one in its place, face up. No player is allowed 
to lay down anything until he can show his whole hand, and 
then only when his deadwood is fifteen or less, and he is not 
obliged to lay down even then if he prefers to wait until he can 
reduce his deadwood still further. 

TJECE SMOWBOWJSr. As soon as any player can show 
down his hand, the game is at an end. He lays out his com- 
binations and pushes them aside. Then he announces the pip 
value of his deadwood, after discarding a card in place of the 
one drawn. Suppose he draws the seven of hearts, and lays 
down the 6 7 8 9 of that suit; J Q K of clubs ; discards the king 
of spades and leaves two deuces and a five for his deadwood. 
That is nine points. 

Each of the other players in turn to the left then lays down 
his hand and pushes aside all combinations held. If the pip 
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value of his deadwood is more than that of the player calling 
for the showdown, he pays the difference. If any player has 
less than the caller, then he is the winner, and each one at the 
table pays him, the caller paying him double as a penalty. In 
case of ties for low, they divide the losses of the others. , 


POKER GIN. 

This is a variety of poker rum in which the deadwood must 
not exceed ten points and each player is allowed not only to put 
aside his own combinations after the call for a showdown comes, 
but may add any of his odd cards to the combinations laid out 
by the one who calls for a showdown. 

Suppose that in the example given for poker rum, the caller 
showing 6 7 8 9 of hearts, J Q K of clubs, and nine in his 
deadwood, another player has in his ten cards the 7 8 9 of 
diamonds; 6 7 8 of spades, two fours and the tens of clubs and 
hearts. 

When the showdown is called for, he has twenty-eight points 
in his deadwood; but by adding his club ten to the caller's 
sequence of J Q K, and the heart ten to the caller's 6 7 8 9 in 
that suit, he reduces his deadwood to eight points, the pair of 
fours, and beats the caller out by a point. 

JPEjK^LTZES, If any player turns out to have less in his 
deadwood than the caller, as in the example just given, the caller 
forfeits ten points to him, in addition to having to pay for 
the difference. Should a player call for a showdown when he 
has more than ten in his deadwood, he loses five points to each 
of the others at the table and takes up his cards again. 


DOUBLE-PACK RUM. 

CJLjRI>S* This game is always played with two full packs 
of fifty-two cards each and two jokers, all shuffled together and 
used as one. The ace may be high or low in sequences. 

J>EAIjINa. Ten cards are given to each player, one at a 
time, and the next card is turned up and laid beside the stock 
to start the discard pile. 

LAYING OUT. Sequences in suit may run to any length, 
and any number of cards or cx)mbinations may be laid out at 
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one time. Five, six or seven of a kind may be shown, and four 
of a kind may be of any suits. There is no obligation to lay 
out anything, but the player who lays out can do so only in 
his proper turn, after drawing a card. He may add as many 
cards as he pleases to any combinations already on the table, 
either of his own or other players. 

TJBTJE tT OJEEHS. These two cards have peculiar privileges. 
A joker may be called anything the holder pleases. If it is 
used as the interior of a sequence, such as 6 joker 8 of hearts, 
it must remain there, but if it is placed at the end of a sequence, 
any player has the right to remove it to the other end, placing 
it crossways, to show that it has been moved, provided he can 
put a card in its place, or add one to the sequence below the 
joker. A joker once moved cannot be moved again. 

Suppose some player has laid out the 6 7 joker of clubs. The 
joker stands for the 8 of clubs. Another player holding the 
actual 8 of clubs could move the joker to the position of the 
5 and add his 8. Or if he had the 4 of clubs, he could move 
the joker to represent the 5 and add his 4 to the sequence, or 
he might add both 8 and 4 if he held those cards. 

On account of the privilege of laying out as many cards at 
a time as the player pleases, and adding as many as he can to 
other combinations, this is a much livelier game than the ordi- 
nary single-pack rum. The settling is the same, the winner 
getting the pip value of each player’s hand. In case no one 
has all his cards down before the stock is exhausted,, which is 
very unusual, however, the discards are turned face down and 
drawn from again. 


CANFIELD. 

This form of solitaire is often confused with Klondike, but 
there is a marked difference both in the layout and the play. 

The full pack of fifty-two cards is used. After it has been 
thoroughly shufiled and properly cut, thirteen cards are counted 
off, face down, and placed at the player’s left, face up. This 
is the stock. The fourteenth card is then turned face up and is 
the foundation for that deal. Let us suppose it is a seven, It 
is placed by itself, furthest from the player, waiting for the 
three other sevens to appear to form three other foundations, 
each in a different suit. 

Four cards are then dealt off from left to right, face up, for 
the layout. Holding the remaining thirty-four cards in the 
left hand, face down, the player counts off three at a time and 
turns them face up on the table, but so that the top card only 
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is seen. If this card can be used, the card under it is available. 
If not, the three are left on the table and three more turned 
up in the same way. 

Let us suppose this is the appearance of the table: 


The Foundation: — 


The Stock: — 


+ 4 * 





9 ? 

9 ? 

9 ? 

9 ? 


The Layout: — 


4. 4. 
4 » 4 * 



9 ? 

9 ? 




9 ? 

<? 



The top card of the three: — 


O 

O O 


The player can make several changes at once. The five of 
diamonds will go on the club six, the club four on the five, the 
ace of diamonds on the deuce of spades, leaving a space which 
must be filled from the top of the stock, using the card that 
was under the four of clubs. Another card is exposed and 
available under the five of diamonds. 

Cards built on the foundations must be in the same suit, and 
build upward, nothing but eights being available on the sevens. 
On the layout, sequences are built down, and must change colour 
each time. Any time that there is a space in the four columns 
of the layout, the top card of the stock may be used to fill the 
space, but the stock itself musit never be added to. If there are 
only two cards in any of the four columns of the layout at any 
time, and the top one can be used on another pile, it may be 
taken for that purpose. Suppose the nine of hearts were built 
on down to a black six, the five of diamonds could be removed 
to that pile to release the six of clubs. 

After running through the entire pack, three cards at a time, 
the cards that have not been used in the process, and which are 
lying on the table face up, are taken up again and turned face 
down, without shuffling them, and run through again, three 
at a time. As long as any card can be used it must alter the 
run of the cards that will turn up in threes after that, and the 
player may continue to go through the pack in this way until 
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he is stopped by being unable to use any card that shows at the 
top of the three he turns up. 

The betting is against the player getting eleven cards in his 
foundation piles. If the pack is purchased for $52, he gets $5 
for every card in his foundations- It is almost impossible to 
get out the whole fifty-two for $260, but it is done occasionally. 


I DOUBT IT. 

This is a good round game, any number taking part. The 
full pack of fifty-two cards is dealt round, one card at a time 
as far as it will go equally, the remainder being left in the 
centre of the table, face down. Any one can deal. 

The player to the left of the dealer starts the game by taking 
from his hand any three cards he pleases and laying them on 
the table in front of him face down,. ^ He then announces, 
^‘These are three jacks,*’ or anything he likes to call them, there 
being no obligation to tell the truth about it, so the cards might 
actually be a six four and a deuce. 

Each player in turn to the left can doubt the statement that 
the cards are three jacks, or he can pass. If any player in his 
proper turn says, “I doubt it," the three cards are at once 
turned face up. If the statement is not correct, the three cards 
are at once taken back into the player's hand, together with 
all the cards lying face down in the centre of the table at the 
time. Should the statement turn out to be true, the player who 
doubted it must take the three jacks and all the cards on the 
table. 

That settled, the next player to the left lays out three cards 
and announces that they are three of a kind of something or 
other, each player to the left passing or doubting it. If no one 
questions the correctness of a statement, no explanation is given 
by the player who laid out the cards. He simply pushes them 
to the centre of the table with the others, face down. If he 
shows them, or any one of them, as some may do in a spirit of 
bravado, he must take all three back into his hand and all on 
the table with them. The object of doubting is simply to prevent 
a player from getting rid of three cards, but toward the end of 
the game one must be careful, as triplets are gradually gathered 
for that stage. 

If any player has less than three cards in his hand when it 
comes to his turn to lay down, he must draw from the table, 
face down, enough to make three. He may look at what he 
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draws before announcing. If there are no cards on the table, 
he must pass his turn. 

The first to get rid of all his cards gets a chip from each of 
the others for each card they hold. 


JASS. 

This is popularly supposed to be the progenitor of the Amer- 
ican game of pinochle, and is still very popular in Switzerland. 

CAJK,I>S». Jass is played with the thirty-six card pack, the 
5 4 3 2 of each suit being thrown out. The cards rank from 
the A K Q down to the 6, both in cutting and in play. The 
cards have a pip value in scoring, aces ii, tens lo, kings 4, 
queens 3 and jacks 2. In the trump suit, the jack is the highest 
card, and is worth 20 points instead of 2. The nine of trumps 
comes next, being worth 14 points, and is called **Nell.” The 
remaining trumps rank as in plain suits. 

The jack of trumps has the special privilege of being allowed 
to renege, even when the holder of the jack can follow suit. 

MAItJSlJEMS, The score is usually kept on a slate. 

JPXjJLYJEjRS, Any number from two to four can take part, 
but each is always for himself. The rules for two-hand differ 
slightly from those for three or four. (See Two-hand Jass.) 

CUTTING-* The first deal is cut for, high wins. The cards 
rank as in plain suit, and ties cut again, to decide the tie. 

JDJSAIjIJSfG* When the pack is cut, at least four cards must 
be left in each packet. (In Switzerland they cut to the left and 
deal to the right; but in America this is not necessary.) The 
cards are dealt three at a time for three rounds, so that each 
player receives nine cards. When four play, the last card must 
be turned up for the trump. When three play, the twenty-eighth 
card is the trump. 

OBjrjBCT OF TBTE GAME. The play is to win tricks 
with cards of pip value in them, especially aces and tens, called 
game points, and also to meld certain combinations of cards that 
are found in the player's hand. 

When three play, the dealer may exchange his nine cards tor 
the nine that are left on the table, but he must surrender the 
turned up trump among those nine cards to any player that 
holds the six. If the dealer does not wish to exchange, each 
player in turn to the left may do so. In making the exchange, 
no card of the nine originally dealt to the player may be kept, 
not even the six of trumps. 
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The pip value of the cards won in tricks count for the player 
at the end of the hand. The following values are for the melds: 


Four jacks are worth 200 

Four aces, kings, queens, or tens 100 

Five cards of any suit in sequence 100 

Four cards of any suit in sequence 50 

Three cards of any suit in sequence 20 

King and queen of trumps 20 


The melds are made after the player has played his card to 
the first trick, whether he wins that trick or not, but the melds 
are not credited to him on the slate unless he wins at least one 
trick during the play of the hand. 

METJBCOJD OF EL AYIKG. When four play it is some- 
times permissible for one to pass out, each in turn to the left 
having the right. The first thing is for the holder of the six 
of trumps -to exchange it for the turned-up trump. The player 
to the left of the dealer then leads any card he pleases, and 
each player in turn must follow suit and must head the trick if 
he can ; by trumping if he has none of the sui-t led. As soon as 
a card is played, the player makes his meld, announcing its pip 
value. The winner of the last trick scores five points for it. 

BOOMING. Sometimes 1,000 points is a game, as in pinochle, 
and the first player to call out wins if he is correct; if not he 
loses. Sometimes in three or four-hand, it is agreed to play 
some number of deals divisible by four, usually 12 or 16. These 
are indicated by cross marks on the slate, each arm representing 
a deal. The two players with the higher scores at the end of 
the. hand each rub off a mark and the one who is first to rub off 
all his marks is the winner, or the last to wipe off is stuck, ac- 
cording to agreement. Any one failing -to get as m^iny as 21 
points in meld and play is set back a mark. 


TWO-HAND JASS. 

When only two play, the game closely resembles American 
pinochle, the winner of each trick drawing a card from the top 
of the stock, the loser drawing the next one. All melds are 
made immediately after winning a trick and before drawing 
from, the stock, only one meld at a time being allowed. It is 
not necessary to follow suit to anything until the stock is ex- 
hausted, after which all melds cease and the second player to 
each trick must win it if he can, but the jack of trumps still, 
has the privilege of renouncing if a plain suit is led. 
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PATIENCE POKER 

As its name implies, this is a form of solitaire, but it may be 
managed so as to provide a pleasing competition for any num- 
ber of players. Both forms of the game will be described, the 
solitaire first. 

CAMJCS, The full pack of fifty-two cards is shuffled and cut. 
Keeping it face down in the left hand, the top card is turned 
up and laid upon the table. The next card is turned up and laid 
in such a position that it touches the first one, either on one of 
its four edges, or one of its four corners. The third card mus.t 
touch one or other of the two already on the table in the same 
manner, and so on until twenty-five cards have been drawn and 
placed, but the twenty-five must be so arranged as to form a 
square of five cards each way. 

As no card can be moved from its original position, as soon as 
there are cards enough in either direction, up and down, or 
from left to right, to make a row of five, no more cards can be 
laid beyond that point, as it would transgress the limits of the 
square. 

OBJECT OF TECF GAME* The aim of the player is to 
place each card as it comes from the top of the pack in the most 
advantageous position for combining with other cards, either al- 
ready there or hoped for, so that each row of five cards, up and 
down, or right to left, shall be a poker hand of some value. 

VAJLTJE OF THE MANBS* The various hands possible 
in poker are given a counting value, supposed to be in propor- 
tion to the difficulty of getting them. There are three systems 
of counting in common use, the English differing slightly from 
the American, both in value and in rank. The various scoring 
values are here given: 


One pair 

2 

I 

1 

Two pairs 

5 

2 

3 

Triplets 

10 

7 

6 

Straights 

.... IS 

9 

12 

Flushes 

20 

5 

5 

Full hands 

.... 25 

12 

10 

Four of a kind 

.... SO 

20 

i6 

Straight flush 

.... 75 

30 

30 

Royal flush 

lOO 

50 

30 


The first column given is the American system of counting by 
fives, after one pair, retaining the regular poker rank of the 
hands. The second column is the American system that puts 
the straight next to the full hand, and the flush between two 
pairs and a triplet. The third column is the English system, 
which ranks the straight above the full hand. 
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As no person lias as yet come forward with any figures to 
show which combination is easier to get in patience poker, nor 
the proportion of one hand to the other, these figures are all 
guess work, and players may adopt any values they please. 

As soon as the tableau is complete, with five rows of five 
cards each, the value of each of the ten hands the tableau con- 
tains is found and the total put down. The object of the soli- 
taire player usually is to see how many tableaus he needs to 
reach a grand total of Soo points. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR GOOI> PLAY. Experience has 
shown that it pays to keep certain classes of hand in one section, 
either left to right or up and down. Many players put all the 
flushes in the vertical columns, and build the pairs, triplets and 
fours from right to left. Straights are uncertain quantities 
unless they are flush also and are seldom played for. 

Each card has a double value, and it may help to make up two 
hands of high scoring power, if well placed. The highest pos- 
sible point, value for a tableau would probably be five hands 
of four of a kind and five straight flushes, four of which would 
he royal, like this: 



The odds against the cards coming from the stock in such 
order as to make a tableau like this possible would be enormous, 
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but there are many sets of twenty-five cards that can be re- 
arranged so as to make a much higher count than that actually 
arrived at in the solitaire. The player's skill consists in an- 
ticipating the possibilities that certain cards will be drawn and 
in so arranging his table that if the hoped for card comes out, 
the most advantageous place will be found open for it 

TWO OJB MORE TLATERS* Any number can play 
this game, the only limitation being the number of packs avail- 
able and space enough on the table for each one to lay out his 
own tableau. One player is selected as the “caller’' and he 
shuffles his pack and presents it to be cut. In the meantime each 
of the others sorts his individual pack into sequence and suit, 
so as to be able to pick out any named card without unnecessary 
delay. 

METHOD OF PJLAYIjS’G^ The caller starts by taking 
off his top card and placing it face up on the table, at the same 
time announcing aloud its suit and rank, as “Seven of clubs." 
This makes it unnecessary for the others to watch the cards the 
caller draws. 

Each player picks out his seven of clubs and places it on the 
table in front of him, face up, as a starter for his tableau. Sup- 
pose the next card called is the ten of diamonds. As each player 
can place that card in any one of eight different positions with 
regard to the seven of clubs, and the next card after that in any 
one of a dozen positions, it must be evident that although the 
twenty-five cards called will be the same for every tableau, the 
resulting poker combinations may be vastly different. 

SCORING, Each player is credited with the value of his 
tableau, and then the duty of being caller passes to the left. 
The game is at an end when an agreed number of deals have 
been played, or at the expiration of a specified time, the highest 
total score being the winner. 


SOLITAIRE CRIBBAGE. 

This game may be played by one person or by several, two to 
four making an interesting game, either as partners or each for 
himself. 

The individual player takes a full pack of fifty-two cards, 
shuffles and cuts, and deals off three for himself, two for his 
crib, and then three more for himself. Taking up the six, he 
sorts them and discards for the crib, just as if the two cards 
already there had been laid off by an opponent. The pack is 
then cut for the starter. 
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There is no play, and the hand is turned up and counted, scor- 
ing it on a regular cribbage board. The crib is then counted 
and scored. Leaving the starter still face up on the top of the 
pack, the eight cards in hand and crib are thrown aside. For 
the next deal, the player gives himself three cards from the top 
of the pack, one of which was the starter on the last deal, then 
two for the crib and three more for himself, discarding for the 
crib, cutting a starter, counting and scoring hand and crib as 
before. 

This is continued until only four cards are left, one of them 
being the starter for the last deal. Turn up these four cards 
and count them as a hand. 

The game is usually 91 points, and the object of the solitaire 
player is to see if he can reach the game hole without going 
through the pack more than once. If he does not reach with 
six hands and cribs, each with a starter, and one hand of four 
cards without a starter, he has failed to get the solitaire. 

TfJEIEJS’ TTFO OR IMIOItE ELAYm The object is now 
to see which player or partnership can get the greatest number 
of points in going through the pack once, each playing his own 
solitaire with his individual pack, but keeping level with his 
opponents in the matter of hands and deals. 

It is usual for each to cut the starter for the other and then 
to verify the count of the other's hands and cribs. If one 
reaches 91 before the other gets round past 60, it is reckoned 
as a double game. If neither side reaches 91 before the pack 
runs out, the player that comes nearer to it wins. When two 
play against two as partners, each takes an adversary and plays 
against him individually, the scores being balanced at the end 
by adding those of the partners together. 
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RUSSIAN BANK* 

This is now generally recognized as the best game ever in- 
vented for two players. It is a form of double solitaire, and 
may be played with one or two packs. The game with two packs 
is the more scientific, but is rather long, complicated, and some- 
times ends in a draw. The number of cards that one has to 
watch, fifteen to twenty, is a serious handicap to some persons. 

WITH TWO PACKS 

CA.ItI>S. Two full packs of 52 cards each are used, which 
must be of different colored backs, so as to be readily separated 
again after the game is finished. Small patience cards are best. 

Two players sit opposite each other. One is 
known as the dealer, the other as the pone. The game is some- 
times played as a consultation, two against two; but the ad~ 
visor is not allowed to call stops ; only to suggest plays. 

CUTTING. Either pack may be spread and drawn from 
for the first deal, choice of cards and seats. The lower cut wins,, 
and ace is low in cutting. Ties cut again. A player exposing 
more than one card must cut again, 

STj^IOEjS. The game is for so much a point, the average 
value being about fifty. Games usually last at least half an hour. 

I^JEJLUNG. Each player shuffles his adversary's pack; cuts 
it, and passes it across the table. Each player simultaneously 
deals out 12 cards (in some places 13) face down, one at a time, 
in a pile to his right. This is his Stock. Each then deals four 
cards face up, in a vertical column on the table to his right. 
These eight cards form the basis of the Tableau^ and must 
be far enough apart to leave room for two vertical rows of 
aces, ^ which will be the start of the Foundations. The re- 
maining 36 cards are then laid face down on the player’s left, 
and form his Hand. There must be room enough between 
the stock and the hand for a Discard File. The layout will 
then have the appearance shown in the diagram on page 714, 
IFItEG UZABITIFS IN DEALING. Each player 
must see that his opponent lays off the full complement of cards 
for his stock. If too many are laid off, the error cannot be 
rectified after the first card is turned up for play. If too few, 
a card must be taken from the hand, if the tableau cards are 
already exposed ; if too many, a card must be transferred to the 
hand. The 36 cards for the hand should be counted before play 
begins, to be sure that the pack is complete. Duplicates or miss- 
ing cards render the deal void. 

OBLECTS OF THE GAME. The object of the game is 
to get the entire 52 cards of the player's own pack distributed 
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on the tableau, foundations, or the adversary's cards, by building 
them in sequences. 

8CORZNG, The player who first gets^ rid of all his cards 
wins 30 points bonus for the game, to which he adds 2 points 
for each card left in his opponent’s stock, if any, and 1 point 
for every card in his opponent’s hand and discards. If one 
player abandons the game, he forfeits 20 points, in addition to 
the 30, and the payments for cards^ held. If neither player can 
get rid of all his cards, which sometimes happens through a stock 
being blocked, it is a drawn game. A player cannot force a draw 
'by refusing to play cards that can be played, when running 
through the hand for the last time. 



Tableau ACES Tableau 



MJETJBCOB OF FZ/AYINO* The non-dealer or pone has 
the first play, and begins by removing any aces found in the 
tableau to the space for foundations, ft is usual for each player 
to place the aces from his own pack to his right. Any cards 
which are in sequence and suit with these aces, such as the deuce 
and trey, must be removed from the tableau and placed on the 
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aces, before any other cards are touched, under penalty of being 
“stopped.” 

There being no aces face up, or no further builds upon such 
aces, the player may proceed to shift any cards in the tableau 
from one place to another in order to build in descending 
sequence, changing colors. A red six goes on a black seven; 
or a black jack on a red queen. These plays are not compulsory, 
and cards placed may be taken back or placed elsewhere without 
penalty, but cards placed in the foundations cannot be moved 
again. 

FOUNDATIONS AND STOFS. If a card which 
should be placed on the foundations is placed elsewhere, or if 
a card is touched when there is another card that should go on 
the foundations, the opponent may call “Stop,” which entitles 
him to take the turn to play. A card not placed but playable on 
the foundations is a stop when the fingers leave it. A card not 
playable on the foundations is a stop the moment it is touched, 
if there is a playable foundation card. If there are two cards 
equally playable on the foundations, the player may take his 
choice. No matter where foundation cards are shown, on either 
player’s stock or discard pile, they must be played.^ When a 
stop* is called, the card in error must be returned to its place. 

THE TABLEAU, The player is not obliged to build on 
the tableau, even if there are cards that fit. Only one card may 
be moved at a time. If there are two or more in a pile, only 
the top one can be moved. Then the one under it is available. 
There being no moves available in the tableau, or the player 
not wishing to make them, he turns up the top card from his 
stock. If this is not playable, or undesirable, he leaves it on 
his stock, face up, and turns up the top card from his hand. 
If he does not play this either, he lays it down, face up, as the 
start of his discard pile. As long as he can play cards into 
the tableau or foundations, he continues to turn up from hand 
and stock. If the card on the top of his stock is not playable, 
it blocks that pile, and cards must be turned from the hand 
only, and transferred to the discard pile. 

SFACES* The moment a space is made in the tableau, it 
must be filled immediately from the player’s stock, if there are 
any stock cards left. Failure to fill a space from the stock 
acts as a stop. Spaces cannot be filled from the discard pile, 
but they may be filled by cards as turned up from the hand. 

TJBCE DISCARDS • The top card of the discard pile is 
always available for play. If it will fit the foundations, it must 
be used at once, even if it is on the opponent’s pile, under penalty 
of a stop. As soon as the hand is exhausted, the discard pile 
is turned face down, and becomes the hand again. After it has 
been so turned down and run through three times, if there is 
no play, the game is drawn. 
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FJEjBjBING* In addition to buildinj^ in reverse colors on 
the tableau, each player has the privilege of feeding his opponent 
cards which are both sequence and suit with the top card of that 
opponent’s stock or discard pile. Suppose the 8 of spades is 
face up. The opponent may place on it the 7 or 9 of spades, 
and on that again the 8 or 10, whichever fits, and so on. Some- 
times quite a sequence can be fed in this manner. These cards 
may be taken from any part of the tableau, or from the player’s 
hand or stock or discard pile; but not from the foundations, 
and such cards cannot be transferred from the opponent’s discard 
to his stock, or his stock to his discard. Such feeding is optional, 
and it is manifestly useless to feed cards that can be at once 
returned to their places; but feeding from the tableau is often 
useful in making spaces. 

FALSE FLAYS. As long as the player can get rid of 
cards by placing them, he continues to turn up and play. As 
soon as he can go no further, he is automatically stopped, and 
his opponent takes up the play. If a card is placed wrongly, 
such as a black card on a black card, or a 6 on an 8, the opponent 
must call attention to the error at once and have it corrected. 
If there is a proper place for the card, it must be put there, 
otherwise there is no penalty. If the error is not corrected at 
once, it must remain. 

SFREALDING. Players are not allowed to look at any 
cards that are face down, in hand or stock; but cards on the 
top of the stock, which are face up, or those in the discard pile, 
may be spread for examination, without disturbing their order. 
A player cannot ask to see the extended cards of his opponent, 
unless the opponent extends them for his own information, and 
then only at the same time. If more than one card is looked 
at, all in that pile must be shown if demanded. Notice to 
extend before playing must be given if there is a play in order 
on the foundations. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR GOOF FLAY. The chief ele- 
ment of success in Russian Bank is so to arrange the tableau 
that si)aces can be made, and that cards from the stock can 
be rapidly got rid of. It is always better to play from the 
stock than the hand, as the hand cannot be blocked. As kings 
cannot be placed anywhere but in a space, or on the founda- 
tions, they must be provided for if on the stock pile. It is 
often possible to make a great many changes in the tableau, so 
as to dig out cards for the foundations. The number of spaces 
controls the number of cards that can be moved from one pile 
to another. For instance: the entire sequence from the 7 to the J 
can be moved over on to a Q, if there are three spaces. Feed- 
ing the opponent’s stock and discard piles is very important; 
and, toward the end, watching for stops is essential, as a slip 
gives the opponent the turn to play. 
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WITH ONE PACK 

CARDS AND DEAL. A single pack of 52 cards is used. 
After cutting for the first deal, and choice of seats, the cards 
are presented to be cut, and two are given to each player, then 
three at a time, all face down, until the pack is exhausted. This 
gives each 26 cards, which are taken up without looking at them, 
and held face down in the left hand. 

TJECE FOUNDATIONS. The non-dealer starts by laying 
out four cards, face up, in a row in front of him, horizontally. 

TJECE FLAN. If he can make any changes in these four 
cards by playing one upon the other in both sequence and suit, 
such as the three of spades on the four, or the four on the three, 
whichever he likes, he immediately fills the space by turning up 
the top card from his hand, and he then proceeds to make any 
further changes possible, continuing to turn up cards as long as 
he can make plays. When he can make no further plays, he 
lays the last card turned up from his hand face up on the table 
as the beginning of his discard pile. It is now his opponent’s 
turn to play. 

The second player now turns up four cards in a row from his 
hand, and proceeds to make any changes possible by building in 
sequence and suit on any of the eight piles in the tableau. As 
long as he can play he continues to turn up cards from his hand. 
When he has no further play, he lays the last card turned up 
from his hand as the first of his discard pile. 
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If there were no changes available for the first player, the 
tableau would have the appearance of the diagram on page 717 
when eight cards were down and two discard piles started. 

SEQUENCES^ All sequences are continuous and round- 
the-corner. An ace may be played on a king, or a king on an 
ace, and if one pile runs from the ten to the ace, the deuce may 
continue the run; but the cards must all be of the same suit. 
As soon as all 13 of a suit have been played, the pile is turned 
face down, but still occupies a space. 

FEEJyiNG, Each player may feed his opponent’s discard 
pile by placing upon it cards which are in sequence and suit, but 
cards must not be taken from the tableau for that purpose, al- 
though they may be fed to the opponent as turned up, instead 
of being used in the tableau. He may then have to pay for 
them, if the game is run out before he gets another chance to 
play. 

SMIFTINO, The chief skill in this form of Russian Bank 
is in a good memory of the cards passed into the discards, and 
good judgment in shifting sequences by reversing them, when 
there is a space. All the cards in one pile may be moved to 
another pile if they fit The 4 to the 9 of hearts may be shifted 
to the 10, for instance. 

SFACESb a space must be filled from the top card of the 
discard pile before another card is turned up; but before filling 
a space it may be used to great advantage upon occasion in 
reversing a sequence. Suppose the spade sequence runs from the 
6 to the 10, with the 6 on the top, and you remember that 
you have passed the spade J into your discards. By placing the 
spade 6 in a space, and reversing the other cards, you bring the 
10 to the top, ready for your jack, which will be available when 
you turn your discard pile upside down, after your hand is ex- 
hausted. On the contrary, if you remember an opponent’s cards, 
you can often block them by reversing a sequence, so that they 
will not fit when he turns them up. It should be obvious that 
if you have a space, and a card fits under a sequence, it may 
be placed there, instead of putting the single card in the space 
and lifting the sequence on to the top of it. 

8TOFS, There is no calling stops in this game. If a person 
overlooks a possible play or shift, that is his loss. 

EISCAMiyS* Only the top card of the discard pile is 
available for play. When that is played, the one under it may 
be used. Either player may spread his own diis cards, if he is 
willing to allow his opponent to see them ; but he cannot demand 
to see the extended discards of his adversary when they are not 
spread by that player. It is better to trust to the memory. 
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STAKES* The game is usually for so much a point, 30 
being added for a game won, the one who first gets rid of all 
his cards being paid one point for each card his opponent has 
failed to get rid of, in hand or discards. 

TWENTY POINT 

MAJET fTONG 

This game,^ originally imported from China, passed through 
three stages in America. On account of the smallness of the 
results, shortness of the games and the continual pulling down and 
rebuilding of the walls, the Chinese game rapidly lost interest. Two 
attempts to improve it were made, one being known as the “Geared 
Suit Game,” which proved to be little better than drawing beans 
out of a bag, and required no intellectual effort, being simply a 
gamble. The next was the “One Double Game,” which at first 
promised to be a little better than the cleared suits, but as all the 
doubles were matter of luck except clearing a suit, intelligent 
players soon got tired of it and abandoned it. 

The game has now been entirely remodelled, and the absurdity 
of playing for sets that had no value has been eliminated. In 
Twenty-point everything counts, pairs, sequences, and triplets, 
and the Flowers are kept in the hand, to be used in the same way 
as the Dragons, three of the same kind forming a set and giving 
a double, or two doubles if one of them is the player^s own num- 
ber. This gives us a game that is full of interesting situations, 
with unlimited opportunities for the display of good judgment, and 
ample reward for courageous play. This is the game described in 
what follows: 

Twenty-point is usually played upon an ordinary card table, which 
should be at least 30 inches square, so as to give sufficient space for 
the paraphernalia required. 

THE SET* The game is played with a set of 144 tiles, 
which are divided into seven groups or suits. The three principal 
suits are Bamboos, Characters, and Dots (or Circles). 
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Bamboos Characters 

Dots 


The predominating color of the Bamboo set is green; of the 
Characters, red; and of the Dots, blue. Each set contains four 
duplicates of the numbers from i to 9, making 36 tiles in each 
suit, or 108 in the three. The I’s and p's are called Terminals, 
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and are worth twice as much as the tiles numbered from 2 to 
8, which are called Simples.^ Terminals are usually classed as 
‘‘honours,” on account of their enhanced value. 

There are 16 tiles that are called Winds, or Direction pieces, 
comprising four duplicates of each of the four cardinal points 
of the compass. 



The color of this suit is dark blue, and the four directions 
correspond to the positions of the players in the game, and also 
answer to their numbers : E being No. i ; S, No. 2 ; W, No. 3, 
and N, No. 4. These tiles are the^ only ones that fluctuate in 
value, according to the player holding them, and the “Round” 
being played. 

There are 12 tiles which are known as Dragons, comprising 
four duplicates of each of the three colors. 


t 



White Green 


These 12 tiles and the 16 Winds are called Honours. In addition 
to these there are 8 tiles called Flowers. These are used in the 
same way as the red or green Dragons, but each Flower has an 
intrinsic scoring value of 4 points, and any player holding the 
numbered Flower that corresponds to his position at the table gets 
a double for it, 
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Four of these have the numeral in red, the other four are num- 
bered in green. The numbers correspond to the positions of the 
players at the table and to the Winds. A player sitting West 
and holding a No. 3 , is said to have his own number Flower. Two 
of this number would be a pair of his own Flower. 

There are usually four extra white tiles in the set, but these 
are merely to replace tiles lost or broken. They should be kept 
separately in the drawer for the counters and dice. There is also 
a Ming box, small cylindrical affair, containing four discs 
marked with the four Winds. These are to mark the rotation 
of the "‘Rounds.” If Chinese dice are used, the blank face stands 
for I, 

TJBEE TLAYEES* Mah Jong is^ strictly a game for four 
players, who throw two dice to determine their seats at the table. 
The highest throw has the choice and is known as East; the 
next higher throw is South, and sits on the right of E; the next 
higher is West, and sits opposite E. The Fourth is North. 

Each player is for himself, there being no partnerships. As 
long as the player who starts as E wins, he retains his position; 
but as soon as any other player wins, the position of E passes 
to the one who was S, and the one who was E becomes N, and 
so on. In this way the position of E passes round the table 
until it comes again to the player who started as E. That ends 
a “Round.” 


w 

N S 

E 


MOUJNDS* During the first Round E is called the Dom- 
inating Wind, and the four tiles marked E have a special value, 
being raised to the scoring value of Dragons. Suppose Mr. Jones 
is the first E. When he l 9 ses that position and it gets round 
to him again, the Dominating Wind changes to S, and those 
four tiles are raised to the value of Dragons, the tiles marked 
E being no longer of any special value. When the position of 
E gets round to Mr. Jones the second time, the Dominating 
Wind changes to West; and the third time Mr. Jones becomes 
E, it changes to North. That ends the game. At least^ r 6 games 
must ha\re been played, and as many more as E held his positibn 
by winning while he was E. For any further play, seats are 
thrown for again. 
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BUILDING THE WALL. The players having taken 
their seats, all the tiles are placed on the table face down and 
Aorotighly shuffled by all four players at once. 
takes tiles at random and builds a wall 1 8 tiles ; 

The four walls are then pushed together toward the center of 
the table, forming a hollow square. 

BBEAKIKG THE WALL. . E then takes the two dice 
and throws them. Starting with himself as No. ^ 
from left to right until he comes to the player mdmated by 
the number thro^. If the number is 5 or 9 , h is E s wall , 
if 7 or II it is W j 2, d, or lo, it is S , if 4 > 
it is N The player whose number is thrown takes the two 
dice and throws them again, adding the total of *6 second throw 
to the first throw made by E. Starting at the right-hand end of 
his wall he counts the stacks from right to left until he arrives 
at 'the stack indicated by the two throws. If the number exceeds 
18, he goes on to the next wall on his left. 

Upon arriving at the stack indicated, he lifts those two tiles 
and places them on the top of the wall to the right of the opening 
thus made. These are known as loose tiles. The other side 
of the opening is called the open end of the wall, or the play* 
ing end. 


=| i 1 1 1 rn~^n^ nrm 

3 w ^ 

In the diagram, E threw 7 and W threw 6 , so W lifted the 
13th stack. The lower tile is placed at B and the upper one 
at A, so that A is the first loose tile to be taken for any purpose. 


THEECANDS. Each player in turn, beginning with E, 
draws two stacks, or four tiles at a time from the open end 
of the wall until each has twelve, Each then takes one, bringing 
his hand up to thirteen and finally E takes a fourteenth, so as 
to be ready for his first discard. 

WHEN TBCBEE PLATf each takes 12 tiles from the 
table for his playing hand, before building the walls. This leaves 
108 tiles to build three walls, each l8 stacks long, there being no 
wall on the side of the table where there is no player. The walls 
are usually pushed into the form of a triangle. In breaking the 
wall E counts the actual walls, his own being Nos. i, 4, and 
10. Each then takes one tile from the open end, E taking the 
fourth. 
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TJSM I*LAY» Each player sorts his thirteen tiles into 
sequence and suit, with the Honours to the left. Racks are 
commonly used for holding the tiles so that they can be readily 
seen but not exposed to the opponents. Any player having four 
of a kind, a ^‘Kong,” should show it immediately, and lay the 
four tiles on the table with the two end tiles turned face down. 



Immediately after showing a kong at any stage of the play, 
the player must draw a loose tile, first taking the one at A, and 
putting it in his hand without showing it. When both A and B 
are drawn, two more are put up from that end of the wall. 

TMB OBJECT OF THE GAME. Each player strives 
to get what is called a Complete Hand, which consists of four 
‘"sets” and a pair, and must be at least fourteen tiles. Sets 
are of two kinds, commonly called ^Tungs” and “Chows.” A 
pung is three tiles of the same suit and denomination: such 
as three 9 ’s of Bamboo, or three S Winds. A kong is four 
of a kind. A chow is a sequence of not more or less than three 
tiles of the same suit in numerical order: such as the 5 , 6 , 7 
of Dots. The Winds are never sequences, and sets of Flowers 
must be of the same color, regardless of their numbers. All sets 
are either found ready-made in the hand, or are completed by 
drawing from the wall, or by taking the tiles discarded by other 
players. 

THE BXSCAJRJyS* E, who starts with fourteen tiles, 
must discard one of them to start the play, placing it face up 
in the centre of the table. No one but the player sitting imme- 
diately to the right of any discard can take it for a sequence, 
unless it completes his hand; but any player at the table who 
has already in his hand two (or three) of the same suit and 
denomination, can call “Pung” and claim the discard. If two 
players want the same tile, the pung has the preference. If 
any player wants it to complete his hand he has preference 
over every one. In case of ties, to complete the hand, the one 
nearer to the right of the discarder gets it. 
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When a player claims a discard he must never take it into 
his hand, but must leave it face up on the table and^ 
his hand the two tiles that complete the set and join them to 
the claimed discard, leaving the set face up in front of his rack, 
and discarding some tile to reduce his hand to thirteen again. 
A set once grounded cannot be changed in any way or any of 
the tiles borrowed to form other sets. If a tile is punged, 
the intervening players, if any, lose their turn. 

The moment a discard is made, all previous discards are dead 
and cannot be used for any purpose ,• but they are all left face 
up for reference, although no player is allowed to inform another 
as to who discarded any particular tile or tiles. 

TJEJE DMA TV* If no one wants the last discard, the player 
next to the right of the discarder draws a tile from the open 
end of the wall and puts it into his rack without showing it. 
He then discards anything he likes to reduce his hand to thirteen 
again. If the tile drawn completes a set,^ it is not shown, as 
sets in the concealed hand are worth twice as much as sets 
made up from discards and laid on the table. 

Each player in turn to the right continues to draw and discard 
in this manner until some one gets a complete hand, which must 
be at least fourteen tiles, so that he will have nothing to discard. 
If no one succeeds in getting a complete hand until the last tile 
is drawn, all the hands are abandoned and the tiles shuffled again, 
the position of E passing to the right, as he did not win. 

F0MMI:NG FOTJMS. There are three ways to get four 
of a kind. If three are in hand and the fourth discarded by 
any player, it may be taken and the four laid on the table, all 
face up, for a kong, the player drawing a loose tile before 
discarding. If three are already on the table, the fourth cannot 
be taken from a discard, but if the player draws it from the 
wall he may add it to the three on the table, turning the pung 
into a kong. If the three are in hand and the fourth is drawn 
from the wall, all four may be laid down, the end tiles turned 
face down, and a loose tile taken. For any kind of a kong, a 
loose tile must be drawn, or the hand is short. 

The player is not obliged to put down all four tiles if he 
thinks that by laying down three only he might use the fourth, 
still in his hand, to fill out a sequence in that suit. If some 
player goes out it i§ too late to lay down a kong, and the tiles 
must be counted as three only, even if all four were in hand. 
A fourth can be added to three on the table at any time imme- 
diately after drawing from the wall, and before discarding; but 
not immediately after using a discard. 
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Sequences in the same suit may be extended to 6 or 9 tiles. If 
the 4 5 6 is grounded, it will be worth 2 only, but if the i 2 3 is 
drawn and added to it, it becomes a 6-tile Terminal sequence, worth 
8. Adding the 7 8 9 would accomplish the same thing. If the 
Terminal sequence is drawn it should be kept in hand, as the 
grounded sequence and the in-hand together are worth 10. 

WINNING TJECJE GA 3 IE. In order to win the game, 
a player must not only have completed four sets and a pair, but 
his fourteen tiles must have a total value of at least 20 points, 
exclusive of any bonuses or doubles that may enhance the value 
of his hand for the final settling. It is this condition that gives 
the game its name and adds greatly to its possibilities. 

As soon as a player completes a hand that complies with these 
conditions, he announces it by turning all his tiles face up, for ex- 
amination by his adversaries. If any of the sets laid down were 
in the concealed part of his hand, he indicates it by placing one 
of the tiles on the top of the others, to show that he is entitled to 
score that set as “in hand.” 

If a sequence begins 01; ends with a terminal, such as i 2 3, or 
7 8 9, the end tile is placed on the top of the others to show its 
double value. 

The essential pair is never shown until the end of the play, and 
it may be two of the same denomination and suit, such as two 4's 
of Dots, or two Winds of the same number or direction, or two 
Dragons or Flowers of the same colour. It is difficult to win a 
game when one has twelve tiles in sets, and must match a single tile, 
therefore players usually plan to have two chances, such as two 
pairs in hand and only three sets complete. 

In order that the player may know when he has at least 20 points 
in his hand, the table of values on the opposite page ?) should be 
memorized, or a score card kept on the table for reference. 
Grounded sets” are those made by taking discards from the table. 
Sets “In Hand,” are made by drawing from the wall, and are not 
shown until the hand is complete. 


FOSTER'S 

TWENTY POINT SCORE CARD 

(Copyright, 1924, by R. F. FOSTER) 

• All Rights Reserved 

SIMPLES are the numbers from 2 to 8, 

Terminals are the I’s and 9’s. 

Open Sequences contain no Terminals. 

Closed Sequences end with i or 9. 

Winning hand must have 20 points, counted as follows: 
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TRIPLETS AND KONGS. 


Grounded 

Triplet of Simples 2 

Triplet of Tenninals, Winds or Dragons . . 4 
Triplet of both Own and Prevailing Wind . . 8 

Triplet of Same Colour Flowers 12 

Kong of Simples 8 

Kong of Terminals, Winds or Dragons ... 16 

Kong of both Own and Prevailing Wind ... 32 

Kong of Same Coloured Flowers 48 


In hand 
4 
8 
16 
24 
16 
32 
64 




SEQUENCES 


Open Sequence of 3 Simples 2 4 

Qosed Sequence of 3 Tiles 4 8 

Open Sequence, 6 Tiles, All Same Suit ... 4 8 

Gosed Sequence, 6 Tiles, All Same Suit . . 8 16 

Sequence of 9 Tiles, All Same Suit .... 12 24 

PAIRS 

Any Pair of Simples, Same Suit 2 

Pair of Terminals, Winds or Dragons ... 4 

Pair of Flowers, Same Colour 8 

Individual Flowers 4 


It is impossible for a player to have a single Flower in a winning 
hand, except in one of die two special hands which are allowed to 
win the game on account of the great difficulty of getting them, 
a player usually having to sacrifice his chances for a big score in 
trying for them. 

One of these hands is the “Orphans, and consists of fourteen 
tiles, all different and all Terminals, Winds, Dragons and Flowers. 
For this there are fifteen tiles available, 6 Terminals, two in each 
suit; 4 Winds, 3 Dragons, and 2 Flowers. This hand is always 
concealed until complete, and is called a “Limit Hand'* as it is paid 
the limit regardless of its point value. 

The other is also a Limit Hand, but it must have 20 points in it 
to win. It is called the “Heavenly Twins," and is made up of any 
seven pairs. In order to count 20, at least three of these pairs 
must be worth 4 each, or one pair must be Flowers, worth 8. 

It being admitted that the winning hand has the necessary 20 
points, it is then allowed to add certain bonuses, the first and 
invariable of which is the 20 points for the complete hand. 
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BONUSES FOR WINNING HAND ONLY. 


For winning the game 20 Points 

For drawing the winning tile 2 Points 

For filling the only place 2 Points 

For both filling and drawing 4 Points 

For winning on a loose- tile draw i Double 

For winning by robbing a kong I Double 

For winning on the last tile of all i Double 

For winning on the first tile drawn 3 Doubles 


Robbing the kong is completing the hand by taking the 4th tile 
of a set of 3 already grounded by another player. If he draws the 
4th tile, and adds it to the triplet, any player who wants that tile 
to complete his hand can take it away from him. 

In counting bonuses for filling the only place, one must be care- 
ful that it is the only place. A sequence open at both ends, such 
as 4 5 6 7 of Dots, can make the pair at either end. Drawing the 
third to a pair is not the only place, as the third to the other pair 
would have done as well. 

In addition to these bonuses which only^ the winning hand can 
count, there are a number of doubles, which are open to all the 
players, whether they have the winning hand or not. 

DOUBLES FOR ALL HANDS 


For Own Flower, either color .1 Double 

For both Own Flowers, each color 2 Doubles 

3 or 4 Dragons or Flowers of same colour . . . . i Double 

3 or 4 of Own or of Prevailing Wind i Double 

3 or 4 of Both Own and Prevailing Wind .... 2 Doubles 

Only One Suit, with Winds, Dragons, or Flowers . . i Double 

All Terminals, with Winds, Dragons, and Flowers . . i Double 

Four Sets, all Triplets, and/or all Kongs . . . . i Double 

Four Sets, all Sequences i DouMe 

All One Suit, no Winds, Dragons, or Flowers ... 3 Doubles 
All Terminals, no Winds, Dragons or Flowers ... 3 Doubles 

All Winds, Dragons and Flowers, no Suit Tiles . . 3 Doubles 


All Terminals means nothing but is and 9s, no Simples; but 
for one double the hand may have honour tiles with the is and 9s. 

There are many hands in which a player has four sets, all se- 
quences or no sequences, completed, and is only waiting for the 
pair when some one else shows a winning hand.^ The non-winning 
player gets the double just the same. For a Wind to be both Own 
and Prevailing it must be the Wind of the player’s position at 
the table and the Wind of the Round at the same time. Four 
Dragons or Flowers are worth no more than three, so far as the 
double goes, but if one of the Flowers is the player’s own, that 
is an extra double in itself. 
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All doubles are cumulative, so that three doubles gives one eight- 
times the value of the sets and bonuses, if any.^ It is not uncom- 
mon for a non-winning player to have five or six doubles, and the 
art of winning at this game is to play more for big doubling hands, 
rather than for winning with a small hand,^ unless there is no 
chance for anything big. Then the best policy is to get out as 
quickly as you can with anything that counts 20. 

The winner having shown his hand and the others having sat- 
isfied themselves that it is correctly counted, each pays him in full, 
and he pays nobody, no matter^ what they have. If E wins, he 
is paid double, if he is not the winner he either pays or gets double 
the difference between his hand and each of the others. 

SETTLING UP. The winner having been paid, each of 
the others counts his hand for anything he may have in^ it, and 
marks the amount by placing some tiles from the discard in front 
of him. Suppose W was the winner and E had 14 points, S lO, and 
N 64, marked this way: 


1 "" 






6JU 



ijll 






0® 


ESN 


S being low man pays twice the difference, 4 points doubled, to 
E, and 54 points to N. E then pays twice the difference, 50 
doubled, to N. This is because E wins or loses double. 

COUNTERS. Counters for keeping the scores come with 
the sets. They are often four different lengths, and the longest 
are the most valuable, having 5 red dots on the ends. The next 
have one red dot, the next 10 black dots and the shortest 2 black 
dots. 


2 with 5 red dots are worth 500 each 1, 000 

9 with I red dot are worth lOO each 900 

8 with 5 black dots are worth 10 each 80 

10 with 2 black dots are worth 2 each 20 


Total 2,000 


These may be reckoned at various values, making the lowest 
worth 10 instead of 2, for instance, and counting the scores at 
the nearest 10, 44 being 40, and 45 or 46, 50. Many varieties of 
counters are now on the market, small round ones with holes 
punched in them that are piled on four short upright rods being 
the most convenient of all. 
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LIMITS, As the hands run the scores up to very high 
figures occasionally, it is usual to set a limit to the stakes.^ If 
this is 300, and E pays or loses double, it is called the 300-600 limit 
game. Or it may be 500-1,000. 

EltItOItS. As Twenty Point is not a partnership game, any 
one calling attention to a mistake made by another player, such 
as failing to draw a loose tile, after having grounded a kong, or 
drawing after taking a discard, or discarding twice, may be penal- 
ized 50 points. If a player overcounts his hand, he must be cor- 
rected before he^ is paid. If he undercounts, it is no one’s business 
to correct him, and any player correcting him may be called upon 
to pay for the two others who said nothing, the dijfference between 
the score claimed and the corrected score. 

In case a player is found to have too many tiles, he^ must play 
out the hand and pay all losses in full, as he cannot win anything 
or demand any settlement of differences. If his hand is short, he 
cannot win, but may count what he has to offset the scores of the 
two others who did not win. Short hands cannot claim a double 
for all one suit, or all honours, or all I’s and 9’s. 

JPEN^LTIES, If any player has nine tiles of the same 
suit, or nine honours, grounded, showing that he will probably 
have a three-double hand if he completes it in that suit, any player 
discarding the tile that puts him out must pay both for himself 
and the others.. The hands are then abandoned without any settle- 
ment of differences among the three that did not win. If the 
discard does not put the player out, or if it turns out that he did 
not hold a three-double hand, there is no penalty. The only excuse 
is that the player who discarded had nothing else in his hand but 
that suit, or that he was “set” for a three-double hand himself, 
wanting only one tile to complete it. 

If a player incorrectly calls game, he may take up his tiles 
again on discovery of the error, provided no other player has 
been led by the error into throwing up his hand. In that case 
the false caller must pay each of the others the limit, and the 
hands are all thrown up. 










